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THE  IRON  WORK  FOR  THE  DOME  OF   THE   PRO- 
POSED GOVERXMEXT    BUILDIXG,  WORLD'S 
COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITtOX,  CHICAGO,  ILL.* 


By  James  C.  McGuire,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  the  author  of  this  paper  to  outline  as  briefly  as 
possible  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  work,  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  engineers  because  of  its  size  and  method  of  ctmstruction.  It 
is  among  the  tallest  domes  in  the  world,  wliich  are  built  of  any  of  the 
malleable  metals.  That  at  Vienna,  Austria,  exceeds  it,  being  279  feet 
high,  but  is  entirely  diflferent  in  construction,  being  built  hke  tlio  frus- 
trum  of  a  pyramid  instead  of  circular.  This  dome  has  been  designed 
as  only  a  temporary  structure,  and  probably  will  not  remain  in  position 
longer  than  one  year. 

Tfie  Foundation  a. — The  soil  in  the  part  of  Jackson  Park,  wliere  the 
dome  is  to  be  built,  has,  l>y  borings,  been  ascertained  to  consist  for  a  depth 
of  about  3  feet  on  top,  of  l>lack  soil;  then  for  Hi  feet  of  (luicksnnd;  under 
this,  14  J  feet  of  soft  clay;  then  hard  pan  was  penetrated  for  a  distanco  of 
13  feet.     The  dome  rests  on  sixteen  columns,  and  under  each  column 

*  Designed  by  the  author,  in  the  offlc«  of  the  Saperrialog  Architect,  TroMary  DepattMf  t, 
WMhinctoD,  D.  C. 
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there  are  fifteen  piles.  The  specifications  require  that,  before  getting 
out  the  piles  for  the  work,  the  contractor  must  drive  test  piles  in  order 
to  determine  the  actual  length  of  pile  required;  each  pile  to  be  driven 
until  a  hammer  weighing  2  500  pounds,  falling  25  feet,  will  not  sink  the 
pile  more  than  1  inch,  or  equivalent  thereto,  and  the  head  of  the  pile  to 
remain  whole,  sound,  and  without  split  or  flaw.  As  there  is  a  load  of 
about  418  000  pounds  on  each  column,  if  this  be  equally  distributed  each 
pile  will  be  required  to  carry  27  860  pounds;  and,  as  nearly  90  per  cent. 
of  this  is  wind  load,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  good  founda- 
tion. These  piles  have  been  driven,  and  are  from  20  to  30  feet  in  length. 
On  top  of  the  piles  are  three  courses  of  cribbing  for  securely  fastening 
together  the  heads  of  the  different  piles,  and  rendering  the  whole  rigid 
and  firm;  this  cribbing  is  securely  bolted  to  the  piles,  and  on  it  rests  the 
shoe  of  the  column,  which  is  built  of  eye-beams  and  plates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  the  pressure  over  a  larger  area  than  is  occupied  by 
the  base  of  the  column. 

The  Dome. — The  dome  stands  in  the  center  of  a  rectangular  building, 
420  X  350  feet  (see  Plates  I  and  II) ;  but  it  is  built  entirely  independent 
of  the  main  building.  At  the  floor  level  the  dome  proper  (not  including 
the  outside  sheathing)  has  an  external  long  diameter  of  118  feet,  and  it 
rises  vertically  115  feet  above  the  floor  level  of  the  rotunda,  to  the 
spring  line.  The  ironwork  finish  is  sixteen  sided,  but  is  architecturally 
treated,  as  seen  from  the  interior  of  the  main  building,  as  an  octagon 
(that  is,  the  outside  of  the  dome  below  the  roof  of  the  main  building). 
After  the  dome  emerges  above  the  roof,  the  finish  is  sixteen  sided  until 
the  cornice  below  the  windows  which  extend  around  the  dome  is  reached, 
and  from  thence  it  is  cylindrical  to  the  springing  line  (see  Plate  I). 
From  the  springing  line  the  exterior  is  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  very 
much  on  the  order  of  the  dome  of  the  United  States  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  finish  of  the  inside  is  sixteen  sided  throughout  the 
entire  height. 

The  columns  supporting  the  dome  have  a  depth  of  6  feet  from 
back  to  back  of  angles,  and  are  composed  of  four  angles  4  x  6^  inches, 
extending  to  the  springing  line,  with  two  14  x  i  inch  cover  plates 
which  extend  about  56  feet  above  the  floor;  the  angles  of  the  columns 
are  latticed  with  double  latticing  at  about  45  degrees  inclination, 
the  latticing  being  composed  of  a  3x5  inch  angle.  These  columns 
are  braced    horizontally  by   struts   in  pairs,   which  form  continuous 
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rings  around  the  dome,  each  pair  being  from  20  to  26  feet  apart; 
there  is  one  pair  of  struts  just  below  the  springing  line,  and  another 
under  the  floor,  with  four  intermediate  pairs.  The  outside  one  of 
these  struts  is  as  near  the  outside  flange  of  the  column  as  was  i)Ossible 
to  place  it;  while  the  inside  strut  is  moved  outwards  a  distance  of  1  foot 
lOi  inches,  because  the  rods  which  are  attached  to  the  struts  and  are  in 
every  other  panel,  would  (if  the  struts  were  set  against  the  inside  flange 
of  the  eolumnsj  show  after  the  interior  flnish  is  in  place,  as  there  is  a 
recess  between  the  columns. 

These  struts  are  composed  of  four  3x4  inch  angles,  double  latticed, 
with  2  X  1^:  inch  lattice  bars,  and  are  18  inches  deep  ;  except  the  first 
strut  above  the  floor,  which  is  -24  inches  deep,  and  is  latticed  with 
double  latticing  of  2^x3  inch  angles.  Theso  latter  struts  carry  a 
basket  balcony,  the  floor  of  which  is  28  feet  6  inches  above  the 
first  floor  level ;  there  being  one  of  these  balconies  in  every  other 
panel  over  the  eight  entrances  to  the  rotunda  of  the  dome  (see 
Plate  III).  The  entrances,  also,  are  in  every  other  panel,  as  the 
bracing  between  the  struts  occupies  the  alternate  ones.  Two  of  the 
balconies  are  not  accessible,  the  others  are  entered  by  a  stair  which 
leads  up  between  the  columns  of  the  dome  and  between  the  struts. 
There  are  four  stairways  leading  from  the  first  floor  to  four  of  the  bal- 
conies, and  two  of  the  balconies  are  entered  by  going  from  these  to  a 
gallery  in  the  main  building  outside  of  the  dome,  and  from  this  gallery 
into  the  balconies  in  question. 

The  balconies  extend  back  between  the  columns,  and  four  of  them,  as 
previously  stated,  have  a  stairway  entering  on  one  side,  which  comes  up 
through  the  columns.  Directly  opposite  the  landing  of  the  stairs,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  balconies,  there  are  four  stiurways  starting, 
which  extend  up  to  the  gallery,  the  floor  of  which  is  75  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  rotunda.  This  gallery  extends  entirely  around  on  the  inHide 
of  the  <lome,  and  is  supported  on  brackets  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the 
columns  ;  eyebeams  extend  from  one  bracket  to  the  other,  upon  which 
the  floor  joists  are  fastened,  which  sui)port  the  floor. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  admit  the  general  public  above  tliis  level, 
but  there  is  provided  a  single  stairway  which  leads  from  the  gallery  to 
the  lantern  ;  which  continues  on  through  the  ribs  of  the  dome  and  l>e- 
tween  the  struts,  until  it  is  above  the  springing  line  of  the  tlome,  when 
it  turns  and  goes  up  i>arallel  to  one  of  the  ribs,  it  iK'ing  Huspeuded  from 
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this  rib  by  1-inch  round  rods.  The  stairs  are  braced  at  each  suspension 
point  by  five-eighth-inch  guy  rods,  which  extend  out  on  either  side  and 
are  fastened  to  the  struts  of  the  dome.  The  stairs  are  composed  of  two 
6-ineh  channels,  which  form  the  stringers,  with  pine  treads  bolted  to 
angle  brackets,  which  are  fastened  to  the  stringers  after  the  usual 
manner ;  and  a  1^-inch  gas  pipe  railing  on  either  side  of  the  stairway, 
with  the  balusters  of  the  same  screwed  in  cast  iron  lugs  which  are 
bolted  to  the  stringers. 

At  the  gallery  level  there  are  windows  in  every  panel,  extending 
around  the  dome,  which  made  it  necessary  to  do  away  with  the  rod 
bracing  entirely  at  this  level.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  columns  at  these 
points,  large  f-inch  thick  plates,  as  knee-braces,  were  used,  both  at 
the  outside  and  inside  strut ;  these  plates  being  stiffened  by  3  x  3 
inch  angles.  These  plates  were  made  as  large  as  possible  without  inter- 
fering with  the  window  openings,  the  plates  being  on  the  struts,  both 
above  and  below  the  windows  (see  Plate  VII). 

From  the  springing  line  the  ribs  converge  towards  the  center  of  the 
dome.  The  depth  of  the  ribs  is  6  feet  at  the  springing  line  from  back 
to  back  of  angles,  and  at  the  top  of  the  crown  of  the  dome,  it  is  3  feet 
from  back  to  back  of  the  angles,  with  a  circular  opening  at  this  point  of 
17  feet  diameter,  over  which  the  lantern  is  placed.  The  ribs  above  the 
springing  line  consist  of  two  6x6  inch  angles  for  each  flange  ;  the  ribs 
are  divided  into  fifteen  panels,  by  two  3x5  inch  angles,  which  are 
normal  to  the  exterior  flange  of  the  rib,  making  each  panel  a  little  less 
than  6  feet  long  ;  and  in  each  panel  there  is  double  latticing  composed 
of  5  X  3  inch  angles.  Strut  No.  5,  at  the  springing  line,  takes  the  out- 
ward thrust  of  the  ribs  of  the  dome  ;  and  the  ring  at  the  top  of  the 
dome,  which  is  3  feet  deep  and  has  a  web  f -inch  thick,  with  chord  angles 
3x5  inches,  takes  up  the  corresponding  inward  thrust.  On  top  of  this 
ring,  and  at  a  point  180  feet  10  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  rotunda,  the 
lantern  starts,  and  there  is  a  rib  of  the  lantern  for  each  rib  of  the  dome, 
to  which  latter  the  ribs  of  the  lantern  are  connected.  At  every  third 
panel  point  of  the  ribs  above  the  springing  line  there  is  a  strut,  which  is 
the  full  depth  of  the  rib,  composed  of  four  3  x  3Hnch  angles,  double 
latticed,  with  3x3  inch  angles  ;  there  being  four  rings  of  such  struts, 
with  rod  bracing  between  them,  the  rods  continuing  up  in  every  other 
panel  between  the  ribs;  there  being  only  one  set  of  these  rods  above  the 
springing  line  and  fastened  to  the  inside  flange  of  the  struts. 
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At  panel  points  where  there  are  no  struts  the  entire  depth  of  the  rib, 
there  are  struts  18  inches  deep,  which  form  continuous  rings  around  the 
dome,  and  act  as  purlins.  These  purlins  are  composed  of  four  chord 
angles,  2J  x  3^  inch,  with  double  latticing  of  2  x  -{^^  inch  bars.  To  these 
struts  and  the  deep  struts,  at  intervals  of  2  feet,  are  bolted  2x4  inch 
timbers  whicli  run  vertically,  and  to  which  the  1-inch  sheathing  is 
nailed,  the  sheathing  being  nailed  diagonally.  « 

The  ribs  of  the  lantern  are  composed  of  four  3x3  inch  angles, 
latticed  with  2  x  VV  ii^^h  lattice  bars  ;  the  ribs  are  braced  by  horizontal 
rings,  which  extend  around  the  lantern,  and  are  composed  of  a  i^o-inch 
plate,  with  a  3  x  3  inch  angle,  riveted  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  this  plate; 
these  plates  being  used  in  pairs,  one  on  the  outside  and  one  on  the  inside 
flange  of  the  ril^s  of  the  lantern.  Great  difficulty  was  found  in  getting 
suitable  bracing  between  these  rings,  as  the  columns  of  the  lantern  are 
so  close  together  that  if  there  are  rods  between  all  columns,  the  angle 
of  inclination  becomes  very  acute;  so  the  method  was  adopted  as  shown 
on  the  drawing  of  the  lantern.  This  lantern  is  47  feet  1^  inches  high, 
making  the  total  height  from  the  floor  of  the  rotunda,  to  the  top  of  iron- 
work, 227  feet  11  ^  inches.  As  there  is  a  lot  of  ornamental  work  on  the 
outside  of  this,  the  height  to  the  top  of  the  lantern  may  be  said  to  be 
235  feet  b\  inches,  and  to  the  top  of  flag  pole  is  about  275  feet. 

At  about  the  springing  Hue  on  the  interior  of  the  dome,  the  diaphragm 
starts,  with  a  radius  of  53  feet  4  inches.  It  is  composed  of  vertical  ribs 
of  two  2j  X  3  inch  angles,  suspended  by  ^  inch  rods  from  the  main  ribs 
of  the  dome.  Upon  these  ribs,  at  intervals  of  2  feet  4  J  inches,  are  the 
purlins,  composed  of  3  x  3  inch  angles,  to  which  the  galvanized  covering 
of  the  diaphragm  is  fastened.  There  is  a  circular  ojjening  in  the  top  of 
the  diaphragm  IG  feet  diameter,  and  over  this  a  canopy,  which  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  with  a  radius  of  11  feet  8 J  inches, 

CfiIcu/(Uio)is. — It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  go  fully  into  the 
calculations  embraced  in  the  design  of  the  proposed  structure,  aa  it 
would  be  both  tedious  and  long,  and  therefore  only  the  general  method 
which  was  adopted  will  be  given. 

First,  the  stresses  in  the  dome  proper  were  found  and  then  in  the 
columns.  The  assumption  to  start  with  was  that  the  dome  is  a  braced 
arch  hinged  at  the  crown  and  emls,  the  en^ls  being  at  the  springing 
line  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  all  riveted  up  tight.  The  vertical  loads 
were  determined  on  the  assumption  that,   including  wind,  muow,  and 
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the  dead  weight  of  the  material,  the  vertical  load  would  be  50  pounds 
to  the  square  foot  on  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  surface  of  the 
dome. 

The  braced  arch  was  first  considered,  of  course,  as  of  single  intersec- 
tion for  the  calculations,  and  then  as  of  double  intersection,  considering 
one-half  of  the  stress  to  be  carried  by  one  member  of  a  panel  in  tension, 
and  by  the  other  member  of  the  same  panel  in  compression. 

The  diagram  for  these  stresses  is  the  one  marked  ""Vertical  Loads  " 
(see  Plate  XI).  One  member  of  this  diagram  had  to  be  computed, 
the  simplest  of  which  was  the  outward  thrust.  This  was  found  by 
taking  the  panel  loads  on  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  surface 
of  the  dome  and  considering  them  as  acting  at  the  panel  points, 
and  taking  the  sum  of  all  the  moments  of  the  forces  around  the  crown. 
Since  the  structure  is  in  equilibrium,  this  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the 
outward  thrust  by  the  depth;  hence  dividing  the  sum  of  the  moments 
of  these  forces  as  previously  found,  by  the  depth,  we  have  the  outward 
thrust;  then  by  the  diagram  of  forces  it  is  seen  that  a  normal  force  of 
unity,  puts  a  stress  of  tension  in  the  struts  at  the  springing  line  of  2.55; 
and  hence  we  get  the  tension  in  these  struts  by  multiplying  this  normal 
thrust  by  2.55. 

The  sum  of  the  panel  loads  between  the  crown  and  springing  line  is 
equal  to  the  reaction,  and  having  this  and  the  horizontal  thrust,  which 
we  will  call  "T,"  the  diagram  was  constructed  from  which  the  stresses 
in  all  the  members  of  the  dome  were  easily 'found.  The  vertical  loads 
are  given  in  the  table  and  are  marked  "V."  It  is  to  be  noted  at  panel 
one,  that  we  have  the  dead  and  live  load  of  the  lantern  acting  at  this 
point.  The  balcony  around  the  lantern  has  been  considered  filled  with 
people,  the  load  being  at  80  pounds  per  square  foot. 

The  next  forces  to  be  considered  are  the  horizontal  wind  forces  act- 
ing on  the  lantern.  As  there  are  the  same  number  of  ribs  in  the  lantern 
as  in  the  dome,  the  author  has  taken  the  vertical  projection  of  one  panel 
of  the  lantern,  assuming  the  wind  to  blow  perpendicularly  to  this  panel 
with  a  force  of  50  pounds  per  square  foot  (this  is  a  very  high  value,  but 
considering  the  exposed  position  which  the  lantern  occupies,  it  is  not 
far  on  the  safe  side),  this  force  on  the  lantern  gives  us  the  shear  at  the 
base;  and  to  find  the  moment  which  this  force  exerts  at  the  foot  of  the 
lantern,  we  have  the  shear  multiplied  by  the  distance  to  the  center  of 
pressure,  which  is  at  one-half  the  height  of  the  lantern. 
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The  stresses  in  the  various  members  from  this  force  are  marked  "  L  " 
and  are  found  by  the  diagram  of  forces  (Fig.  1);  having  calculated  first 
the  stress  in  one  member,  No.  57,  which  is  equal  to  the  moment  previ- 
ously found  divided  by  the  perpendicular  depth  of  the  rib  at  this  point, 
from  this  the  diagram  was  easily  constructed;  we  could  have  found  the 
stress  in  any  other  member  by  simply  considering  the  truss  at  any  point 
as  having  to  resist  this  moment.  It  will  be  noticed  from  the  table  that 
on  approaching  the  spring  line  where  the  depth  of  truss  becomes  greater, 
the  chord  stress  decreases.     The  chord  stresses  may  be  found  at  any 
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point  by  simply  dividing  the  moment  previously  found  by  the  perpen- 
dicular depth  of  the  rib  at  the  desired  jioint. 

Next  to  be  considered  is  the  effect  of  the  horizontal  wind  force  on 
the  dome  itself.  This  has  been  done  in  the  same  way,  practically,  that 
the  stresses  from  the  vertical  loads  were  found.  The  wind  has  been 
taken  at  50  pounds  per  square  foot  and  considered  as  acting  on  the 
vertical  projection  of  one  panel,  and  the  i)anel  loads  have  been  taken  as 
acting  at  the  panel  points;  from  this  the  reaction  was  found  by  the 
method  of  moments  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  rib.  The  stresses 
thus  found  are  marked  "H"  (Fig.  2)  and  were  taken  for  the  right  hand 
portion  of  the  rib,  because  of  convenience,  and  only  the  left  half  of 
the  arch  has  been  shown  in  the  plates. 

Stresses  in  Rod  Bracing. — Rod  bracing  has  boon  nse<l  in  every  other 
panel,  extending  from  the  ground  to  the  lantern.  Since  we  wish  all  tho 
rods  around  the  dome  to  boar  equal  stressos  when  the  wind  is  blowing, 
the  component  borne  by  each  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  projection  of 
their  lengths  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  By 
inspection  it  was  firut  found  in  what  direction  iu  reference  to  a  braced 
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panel  the  wind  wonld  have  to  blow,  in  order  that  this  projection  might 
be  a  minimnm.  The  wind  can  blow  perpendicularly  to  a  braced  panel, 
and  perpendicularly  to  an  unbraced  panel,  and  only  at  points  in  between. 
Now  the  projection  of  the  rods  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  when  the 
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Fig.  2. 


wind  is  blowing  perpendicularly  to  a  braced  panel  (the  panel  length  being 
23  feet)  is  lllii,-  feet;  and  when  the  wind  is  blowing  perpendicularly  to 
an  unbraced  panel  it  is  120  feet;  therefore,  when  the  wind  is  blowing 
perpendicularly  to  a  braced  panel  it  is  more  severe  on  the  rods  than  in 
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any  other  direction  from  which  it  can  blow.  Consequently,  each  panel 
of  rods  canies  twenty-three  divided  by  one  hundred  and  eleven  and  two- 
tenths,  which  is  equal  to  two  hundred  and  six  thousandths  of  the  entire 
thrust  on  the  structure. 

Now  when  taking  the  pressure  on  a  circular  structure  considered  as  a 
whole,  the  value  of  that  pressure  is  proportinal  to  six-tenths  of  the  total 
pressure  on  its  vertical  projection.  The  rods  in  the  dome  are  only 
between  the  deep  struts  which  are  in  every  tliird  panel,  three  panels  of 
the  rib  being  equal  to  one  panel  of  rods.  Now  for  the  first  set  of  rods 
in  the  dome  we  have  acting  at  the  top  the  shear  from  the  lantern,  which 
is  equal  to  its  vertical  projection  multiplied  by  the  wind  pressure  per 
square  foot  (or,  the  same  thing,  its  diameter  multiplied  by  its  height  by 
the  pressure  per  square  foot).  To  this  we  have  to  add  half  of  the  first 
panel  load  on  the  rods,  which  we  consider  acting  at  the  top,  found  by 
taking  the  diameter  of  the  dome  at  this  point  multiplied  by  the  pressure 
per  square  foot,  adding  this  to  the  shear  from  the  lantern,  and  taking 
six-tenths  of  the  total,  gives  us  the  total  stress  which  has  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  rods  at  this  elevation,  and,  as  previously  stated,  all  the  rods  around 
the  dome  carry  the  same,  each  rod  has  to  be  designed  to  carry  two  hun- 
dred and  six  thousandths  of  this  total  pressure.  Multiplying  this  result 
by  the  secant  of  the  inclination  of  the  rods  to  the  struts,  measured 
in  the  plane  of  the  rods,  we  have  the  stress  in  the  rods;  and  so  on  for  each 
deep  strut.  Considering  one-half  the  panel  load  above  and  one-half  the 
panel  load  below  to  act  at  the  point  in  question,  and  adding,  of  course, 
what  the  rod  above  brings  down;  and  so  on  down  to  the  springing  line. 
When  this  point  is  reached  we  have  two  sets  of  rods,  and  two  sets  of 
struts,  one  on  the  outer  flange  of  the  column,  and  one  near  the  inner 
flange  of  the  column. 

The  rods  in  the  first  two  panels  above  the  rotunda  floor  are  of  the 
same  size  as  they  are  in  the  third  panel  above,  as  the  dome  is  protected 
to  about  the  level  of  the  second  strut  above  the  floor  by  the  main  portion 
of  the  building,  which  is  built  entirely  independent  of  the  dome. 

Stresses  in  Columns  o/'Dor/j p.— Starting  at  the  springing  lino  the  strOBBoa 
are  induced  by  three  different  causes: 

First. — The  vertical,  live  and  dead  loads. 

Second. — Overturning  force  of  tli*'  wind  on  that  portion  of  the  dome 
above  the  springing  line. 

TVtircL— Direct  wind,  transmitted  to  the  columns  through  the  nnls. 
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Taking  the  first  of  these  causes,  we  have  acting  at  the  top  of  the 
•columns  or  the  springing  line  a  certain  load  caused  by  the  vertical  press- 
ure on  the  dome,  which  we  have  already  found;  and  the  author  has 
assumed  that  for  every  lineal  foot  on:  each  column  below  the  springing 
line  there  is  a  dead  load  of  200  pounds. 

2d.  The  overturning  effect  of  the  wind  on  that  portion  above  the 
springing  line.  This  was  found  by  taking  the  same  panel  loads  as  were 
used  in  determining  the  stress  in  the  rods;  first  taking  the  pressure  on 
the  lantern,  then  taking  six-tenths  of  it,  as  we  did  before,  multiplying 
this  pressure  by  the  distance  from  the  springing  line  to  the  center  of  pres- 
sure, we  get  the  moment  of  this  force  around  the  springing  line,  and 
treating  each  of  the  panel  loads  the  same,  that  is,  multiplying  them  by  the 
vertical  distance  from  the  springing  line,  and  then  taking  the  sum  of 
these  moments,  we  get  the  moment  of  the  wind  about  the  spring  line; 
this  has  to  be  resisted  by  the  columns,  and  assuming  each  column  to 
carry  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  different  diameters  of  the  dome, 
measured  from  the  head  of  one  column,  to  the  head  of  the  column 
directly  opposite,  and  taking  the  sum  of  these  distances,  we  have  the 

leverage : 

2  X  116  feet  =  232  feet. 

2  X  98  *'  =  196  *' 

2  X  66  *«  =  132  *• 

2  X  23  "  =  46  " 

606    " 
we  have  the  total  leverage  by  which  this  amount  is  resisted  as  606  feet, 
and  dividing  the  total  moment  from  the  wind  as  found  above,  by  this, 
we  have  the  down  push  on  all  the  columns. 

8d,  Direct  wind  stresses :  These  stresses  were  found  by  using  the  same 
panel  loads  as  were  used  in  determining  the  stresses  in  the  rods;  only 
we  multiply  by  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  to  the  vertical,  adding,  of 
course,  at  each  strut  what  has  previously  been  brought  down  to  that 
point  (Fig.  3). 

Stair  Openings. — Where  the  stairway  passes  through  the  columns,  of 
course,  the  latticing  of  the  columns  has  to  be  omitted,  and  the  maximum 
openings  that  could  be  allowed  were  determined  as  follows:  Let  X  equal 
the  maximum  opening;  then  we  have  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  sec- 
tion of  one  flange  of  the  column,  around  an  axis  parallel  to  the  long  side 
of  the  angles  and  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  this  section  (as  it  is 
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about  this  axis  that  the  column  will 
fail  if  the  opening  is  made  too  greatj 
is  to  X,  as  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
this  same  section,  around  an  axis 
parallel  to  the  short  legs  of  the  an- 
gles, and  through  the  center  of  grav- 
ity of  the  section,  is  to  the  distance 
between  struts  ;  having  solved  this 
equation  for  X,  this  oi)ening  was 
found. 

The  uplift  at  the  foot  of  each  col- 
umn was  found  by  simply  taking  the 
moment  of  all  the  horizontal  forces 
around  the  base  of  the  columns,  and 
as  this  moment  has  to  be  resisted  by 
the  ujdift  on  the  anchor  bolts  (plus 
the  dead  weight  of  the  dome),  mul- 
tiplied by  the  eflfective  diameter  of 
the  dome;  we  have  this  moment  of 
all  the  horizontal  forces,  divided  by 
600  (which  we  previously  found  to 
be  the  eflfective  diameter  of  the 
dome).  From  this  resultunt  the  dea<l 
weight  was  subtracted,  leaving  the 
actual  uplift  on  the  anchor  bolts. 

Specification. — The  material  speci- 
fied for  the  dome  is  mild  steel,  with  an 
ultimate  tensile  strength  from  sixty 
to  sixty-eight  thousand  pounds  per 
square  inch,  with  a  percentage  of 
elongation  of  not  le.s8  than  one  mil- 
lion two  hundred  thousand  divided 
by  the  ultimate  tensile  btrcngth  in 
pounds  per  sipiare  inch  ;  and  with 
a  percentiige  of  retluction  of  area  of 
not  less  than  two  million  four  hun- 
dred thousand  divided  by  the  ulti- 
mate tensile  strength  in  pounds  per 
8<piare  inch. 
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The  estimated  weight  of  the  iron  and  steel  included  in  the  lantern  and 
dome  is  about  1 265  000  pounds,  the  contract  for  furnishing  which  is  held 
by  Hugh,  Ketcham  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  All  of  this  material 
at  the  date  of  writing  has  been  rolled,  and  the  contract  requires  that  the 
ironwork  shall  be  finished  and  in  place  by  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1892, 
under  a  penalty  of  $100  for  every  day's  delay  beyond  that  date. 

All  material  of  the  dome  is  steel,  except  the  rods,  which  are  iron,  and 
also  some  lattice  bars  for  the  struts. 

The  author  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Hodge,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  New  York  City,  for  valuable  assist- 
ance as  to  the  method  of  calculations  received  from  him,  while  design- 
ing this  work. 
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ON    THE   HYDRAULICS  OF  THE  HEMLOCK  LAKE 

CONDUIT    OF    THE    ROCHESTER,    N.    Y., 

WATER-WORKS. 


By  Geobge  W.  Rafter,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


WITH  DISCUSSION. 

The  Rochester  Water- works  were  made  a  dnal  system,  involving  a 
domestic  supply  by  gravity  from  Hemlock  Lake  and  a  8Ui)ply  by  direct 
pressure  from  the  Genesee  River,  for  the  sujjpression  of  fires.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  line  from  Hemlock  Lake  to  Rusli  Reservoir  its  design- 
ing engineers  puV)lished  its  capacity  under  normal  conditions,  as  9  292  SOO 
gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  City  of  Rochester  for  the  year  1876  may  bo  found  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  hydraulic  questions  involved,  together  with  a  theoretical 
demonstration,  that  the  daily  discharge  of  9  292  800  gallons  was  in 
accordance  with  the  more  recent  determinations  as  to  the  discharge  of 
large  conduits. 

The  source  of  the  domestic  water  8ui)ply  of  the  City  of  Rochester, 
Hemlock  Lake,  is  385.6  feet  above  the  city  datum,  and  distant,  along  the 
pipe  line,  about  29.3  miles.     Mount  Hope,  the  distributing  reservoir,  is 
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about  1.4  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city,  and  the  normal  water  sur- 
face is  124.4  feet  above  the  city  datum.  When  filled  to  its  normal  depth 
of  15  feet,  Mount  Hope  Reservoir  stores  22  500  000  gallons  of  water. 
Rush  Reservoir,  intended  chiefly  for  additional  storage,  is  distant  from 
Mount  Hope  46  064  feet  (8.72  miles)  along  the  pipe  line.*  The  normal 
water  surface  at  Rush  Reservoir  is  117.4  feet  above  the  normal  water  sur- 
face at  Mount  Hope,  the  depth  in  the  Rush*  Reservoir  being,  at  normal 
elevation,  18  feet.  At  this  depth  it  stores  70  000  000  gallons.  From 
Rush  Reservoir  to  Hemlock  Lake  the  distance  is  101  261  feet  (19.2 
miles)  along  the  pipe  line.f  and  the  mean  low  water  surface  of  the  lake  is 
143.8  feet  above  normal  water  surface  at  Rush  Reservoir,  or  385.6  feet 
above  city  datum  as  stated  in  the  foregoing.  Leading  from  Hemlock 
Lake  toward  Rush  Reservoir  (see  profile)  the  first  50  776  feet  of  the 
conduit  is  36-inch  wrought-iron  pipe,  this  portion  of  the  line  having 
been  laid  with  a  total  fall  of  21  feet  or  on  a  grade  of  0.411  per  1  000 
feet.  The  diameter  for  the  balance  of  the  distance  from  the  end  of  the 
36-inch  wrought-iron  pipe  to  Rush  Reservoir  is  24  inches,  the  material 
being  partly  wrought-iron  pipe  and  partly  cast-iron  as  defined  in  the 
following:  (1)  From  the  end  of  the  36-inch  wrought-iron  pipe  1  914 
linear  feet  of  24-inch  wrought-iron  pipe;  (2)  30  550  lineal  feet  of  cast- 
iron;  (3)  13  809  linear  feet  of  wrought-iron  pipe;  (4)  finally,  4  212  feet 
of  cast-iron  pipe  to  the  face  of  the  gate-house  at  Rush  Reservoir. 
Adding  the  length  for  the  continuation  of  the  pipe  line  to  the  point  of 
discharge  in  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  gives  a  total  of  5  222  feet. 
From  the  end  of  the  36-inch  wrought-iron  pipe  to  Rush  Reservoir  the 
grade  is  continuous,  and  taken  to  the  end  of  the  pipe  in  the  discharge 
well  it  is  to  normal  water  surface  at  the  rate  of  2.26  feet  per  1  000. 
Between  Rush  and  Mount  Hope  Reservoirs  the  conduit  is  of  24-inch 
cast-iron  pipe,  with  a  grade,  when  reckoned  from  normal  water  surface 
of  both  reservoirs,  of  2.51  per  1  000  feet. 

In  designing  this  pipe  line  the  engineers  considered  it  desirable  to 
make  two  grades,  forming  thereby  a  compound  conduit.  The  location 
actually  adopted,  however,  involved  a  number  of  cuts,  in  order  to  keep 
the  upper  section  (the  36-inch)  down  to  the  assumed  grade  of  the  line 
located,  and  at  the  several  points  where  these  cuts  occur  the  actual 
position  of  the  conduit  is  shown  on  the  profile  by  a  heavy  line.     At 

•  This  Is  the  distance  as  measured  from  face  to  face  of  gate-houses. 
Aleo  measuied  from  face  to  face  of  gate-houses. 
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points  where  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  is  below  the  assumed 
limiting  j^ipe  grade,  the  upper  side  of  the  pipe  is  merely  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  far  enough  to  insure  safety  from  freezing;  but  inas- 
much as  the  profile  is  on  an  exaggerated  scale,  it  is  obviously  difficult 
to  show  the  actual  location  of  the  pipe  in  relation  to  the  ground  surface 
at  every  point.  In  studying  the  profile  it  is  sufficient  to  remember 
that  at  all  points  other  than  in  the  cuts  where  the  actual  position  of 
the  pipe  is  shown,  as  already  described,  the  pipe  line  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, nearly  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  from  3  to  5  feet 
below  it,  slight  variations  having  been  made  in  order  to  ease  off  curves 
at  places  where  the  natural  surface  changes  abruj^tly.  The  dotted  line 
connecting  the  heavy  portions  indicating  the  pipe  line  in  the  cuts,  may 
be  taken  as  showing  where  the  top  of  the  pipe  would  be  for  the  whole 
distance,  provided  it  were  laid  in  train  to  a  continuous  grade,  said  dotted 
line  being  of  course  parallel  to  the  theoretical  grade  line  along  the  center 
of  the  pipe  and  1.5  feet  above  it  for  the  36-inch  section.  From  air  valve 
53  to  Rush  Reservoir  the  conduit  is,  as  indicated  on  the  profile,  24  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  approximate  position  of  the  hydraulic  grade,  when 
the  conditions  of  delivery  are  such  as  to  give  the  lowest  i)ossil)le  posi- 
tion of  the  hydraulic  grade,  is  shown  by  a  dotted  line. 

Obviously  the  conditions  which  determine  this  i)Osition  of  the  hydraulic 
grade  are,  that  the  elevation  of  the  lake  surface  be  such  as  to  just  run  the 
36-inch  section  full  at  the  upper  end,  in  which  case  the  hydraulic  con- 
ditions for  the  portions  of  the  36-inch  conduit  which  are  laid  to  a  pipe 
grade  in  the  cuts  would  be  expressed  by  saying  a  full  pipe  in  train ;  the 
hydraulic  grade  of  the  36-inch,  under  these  conditions,  corresponding  to 
the  pipe  grade,  provided  the  resistance  is  the  same  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  36-inch  pipe.  Tlie  approximate  position  of  the  hydraulic 
grade  at  the  time  of  making  the  following  described  tests  is  shown  on  the 
profile  by  broken  line,  thus: -  (Plate  XII). 

The  foregoing  gives  rather  briefiy  the  main  points  in  the  hydraulics  of 
this  pipe  line,  and  we  may  now  proceed  to  a  brief  discussion  of  some  of 
the  recent  determinations  of  the  actual  delivery  of  this  pipe  as  made  by 
the  jiresent  writer  during  the  last  s<'a8on.  Before  doing  this,  however, 
it  is  proper  to  state  that  when  the  Rocliester  water- works  were  considered 
finished  in  1876,  the  population  of  the  city  was  about  82  000.  In  1880- 
it  was  89  000,  and  in  1890  the  census  returns  show  133  896.  This  consider- 
able increase  in  population  has  naturally  led  to  a  largo  use  of  water,  and 
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for  the  past  three  seasons  the  storage  has  been  so  drawn  upon  as  to  render 
the  situation  at  times  somewhat  alarming.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1890, 
the  storage  at  Rush  Reservoir  was  about  44  000  000  gallons.  As  warm 
weather  came  on  in  June  this  was  drawn  upon  at  the  rate  of  from 
1  000  000  to  2  000  000  gallons  per  day,  and  at  this  rate  of  decrease  it 
could  be  only  a  very  small  number  of  days  before  the  city  would  be  with- 
out any  storage  at  all. 

Mr.  Brush,  in  the  discussion  of  a  paper  on  the  ''  Fresh  Water  Algae," 
etc. ,  which  the  author  had  the  honor  to  read  before  the  Society  about  two 
years  ago,  has  vividly  described  the  excitement  prevailing  in  Hoboken  at  a 
time  when  the  water  supply  of  that  city  became  seriously  affected  with 
bad  tastes  and  odors.  His  description  is  quite  tame  in  comparison  with 
the  hubbub  prevailing  in  Rochester  in  1890  at  the  prospect  of  a  serious 
water  famine  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.  The  city  papers  were  filled 
with  editorials  and  communications  from  citizens,  and  at  the  height  of 
the  excitement  the  Executive  Board  of  the  city,  as  being  charged  by  law 
with  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  water-works,  directed  the  present 
writer  to  take  such  measures  as  would,  if  possible,  avert  a  water  famine 
at  that  time.  The  language  of  the  resolution  of  the  Executive  Board 
directing  such  measures  was  exceedingly  strong,  and  under  its  provisions 
full  authority  was  given  to  adopt  any  precautions  and  make  any  expendi- 
tures necessary  to  produce  the  desired  result. 

During  all  this  time  of  popular  discussion,  everything  said  and 
written  had  been  on  the  supposition  that  the  Hemlock  Lake  conduit 
was  delivering  at  the  rate  indicated  by  the  measurement  made  soon  after 
its  completion  in  1876,  or,  at  the  rate,  under  normal  conditions,  of  about 
9  292  800  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  appeared  to  the  author, 
however,  that  the  proper  basis  of  any  restrictive  measures  would  be  a 
clear  idea  of  the  present  delivery,  and  accordingly,  his  first  step  was 
in  the  direction  of  determining  definitely  what  quantity  was  being 
delivered  at  that  time.  For  this  purpose  four  measurements  were 
made,  and  as  the  mean  of  the  four  it  was  ascertained  that  the  actual 
delivery,  including  allowance  for  evaporation  at  Rush  Reservoir  and 
other  allowances,  was  at  the  rate  of  6  742  000  gallons  per  day,  taken  in 
the  discussion  for  even  figures  at  6  700  000  gallons,  a  quantity  represent- 
ing approximately  the  net  delivery.  Relative  to  these  measurements  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  flow  was  obtained 
by  observing  the  height  to  which  the  water  rose  in  Rush  Reservoir  in  a 
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given  period  of  time.  The  dimensions  of  the  reservoir  being  known,  the 
daily  inflow  is  obtained  by  a  simple  computation.  Three  of  the  four 
observations,  of  which  the  mean  is  given  as  6  742  000  gallons  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  were  for  a  period  of  twelve  hours  and  one  for  a  period  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

At  the  time  of  making  these  measurements  the  surface  of  Hemlock 
Lake  was  considerably  above  normal  surface,  while  the  water  surface  at 
Rush  Reservoir,  into  which  the  measured  delivery  took  place,  was  several 
feet  below  normal  elevation,  the  diflference  due  to  such  departure  from 
the  normal  being  sufficient,  if  the  conduit  were  in  proper  hydraulic  con- 
dition, to  produce  a  delivery  of  about  9  700  000  gallons  in  twenty-four 
hours  instead  of  the  6  700  000  gallons  which  was  actually  found  to  exist; 
that  is  to  say,  the  delivery  was  about  3  000  000  short  of  its  capacity  as 
stated  in  187G. 

In  October  a  further  measurement  of  the  discharge  was  made  by  E. 
Kuichling,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  for  a  period  of  seven  hours  and  the  fore- 
going results  verified;  the  flow  at  that  time  being,  with  liberal  allow- 
ance for  evaporation,  percolation,  etc.,  at  the  rate  of  a  trifle  over  7  000  000 
gallons  per  day.  The  author's  own  measurements  are  believed  to  be 
accurate  within  limits  of  2  or  3  per  cent.  The  diflference  thus  found  to 
exist  between  the  actual  delivery  at  the  present  time  and  the  delivery  aa 
stated  in  1876  is  so  exceedingly  marked  that  the  author  has  concluded  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  hydraulic  questions  involved,  together  with  a 
short  statement  of  some  further  investigation,  undertaken  with  a  view 
of  determining  why  the  falling  off  should  bo  so  great,  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  Society,  and  this  paper  is  an  attempt  to  briefly  present 
the  same  for  consideration  and  discussion.  The  restrictive  measures 
designed  and  successfully  applied  will  be  described  in  another  paper. 

The  question  of  actual  delivery  being  settled,  the  Executive  Board 
farther  directed  the  author  to  make  an  investigation  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining the  reason  for  the  considerable  loss  in  delivering  capacity  of  the 
conduit,  and  for  such  work  the  numerous  air  valves  along  the  lino  otTered 
convenient  points  of  atta<'hment  for  the  application  of  piezometers. 
Moreover,  for  the  36-inch  section  the  vertical  distiinco  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground  to  the  hydraulic  grade  line  was  not  so  great  but  that  actual 
piezometer  heights  could  be  mea.sured  by  setting  up  tubes  of  wronght- 
iron  pipe  and  taking  the  elevation  of  the  top  of  the  piezometric  column 
by  direct  instrumental  observation.     For  the  36-inch  section  and  that 
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portion  of  the  24-incli  above  air-valve  48,  the  determinations  were  all 
made  by  direct  observation  of  the  height  of  the  piezometric  column 
as  indicated,  while  for  the  balance  of  the  line  the  determinations  were 
made  by  the  use  of  pressure  gauges.  As  preliminary  to  the  work  of  de- 
termining the  height  of  the  piezometric  column  at  the  various  air  valves 
along  the  conduit  line  the  levels  were  rerun  from  Hemlock  Lake  to  Kush 
Eeservoir  and  new  bench  marks  established  at  or  near  each  air  valve. 
For  this  work  two  levelers  were  employed,  each  working  independent 
of  the  other.  The  conditions  expressed  in  the  instructions  to  them 
were  that  their  work  must  agree  at  any  given  bench  mark  within  0 .  02  of 
a  foot,  or  failing  to  agree  within  that  limit,  the  work  was  to  be  rerun 
until  this  limit  of  accuracy  was  reached.  The  greatest  variation  on  any 
bench  mark  is  0.015  feet,  and  this  was  secured,  generally  speaking, 
without  rerunning  the  work.  What  this  represents  in  the  way  of  care 
on  the  part  of  the  levelers  may  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  the 
ground  as  indicated  by  the  profile. 

In  taking  the  heights  of  the  columns  at  the  air  valves,  the  stand  pipe 
was  extended  vertically  upward  with  wrought-iron  pipe  of  the  same 
size,  this  being  2  inches  in  the  case  of  one  pattern  of  air  valve  and  three 
and  a  half  in  another.  After  so  extending  the  stand  pipe  temporarily, 
the  valve  was  opened  and  the  column  of  water  allowed  to  rise  to  its 
proper  piezometric  height ;  and  after  waiting  a  few  minutes  the  height  of 
water  surface  was  determined  by  measurement  to  a  point  previously  de- 
termined instrumentally  on  the  air  valve  box  below.  In  a  few  cases  where 
the  piezometric  height  left  the  top  of  the- water  column  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  the  measurement  was  taken  from  instrumentally  determined 
points  down  to  the  water  surface  rather  than  up.  The  location  of  points 
where  this  condition  occurred  is  shown  on  the  profile  (Plate  XII).  The 
observations  as  to  height  of  piezometric  column  were  all  made  by  two 
independent  observers,  recorded  by  each  in  his  own  note-book,  and  com- 
pared only  after  the  necessary  numerical  computations  for  the  elevation 
of  water  surface  in  the  tube  had  been  made.  On  that  portion  of  the  line 
where  the  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  hydraulic  grade 
line  is  too  great  to  admit  of  the  application  of  tubes,  and  consequently  the 
direct  measurement  of  the  actual  height  of  column,  pressure  gauges  were 
substituted  as  already  noted.  For  this  purpose  two  gauges  were 
attached  to  each  air  valvo  at  the  same  time,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
half  an  hour.     The  elevations  of  the  centers  of  the  gauges  were  instru- 
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mentally  determined  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  previously  described 
for  the  height  of  piezometrie  column,  and  likewise  every  measurement 
and  reading  of  gauge  was  checked  by  two  observers  working  indepen- 
dently. 

From  data  so  derived  the  following  table  has  been  constructed  : 

TABLE  No.  1. 

Showing  location  of  air  valves  on  the  present  conduit   of   the 
Rochester  Water-works,   and    the    hydraulic  grades  between 

SAID  valves  as  actually  EXISTING  IN  JULY  AND  AUGUST,   1890. 
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The  foregoing  Table  No.  1,  gives  the  elevation  of  the  hydraulic 
gradient  at  nearly  all  the  air  valves,  and  the  variation  in  the  rate  between 
the  different  valves.  By  way  of  classifying  these  variations  as  to  the  kind 
of  material  of  which  the  pipe  line  is  composed,  Table  No.  2  was  con- 
structed, showing  the  rate  of  hydraulic  gradient  in  the  wrought-iron 
and  cast-iron  sections  separately.  The  air  valves,  however,  are  not 
located  at  the  ends  of  the  different  sections,  and  per  consequence  sec- 
tions of  wrought-iron  lap  short  distances  into  cast  and  vice  versa,  the 
amount  of  such  lapping  being  determined  by  reference  to  the  profile  in 
connection  with  the  column  of  remarks  in  Table  No.  2. 

In  reference  to  these  grades  for  short  distances,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  by  repeating  the  tests  on  different  days  it  was  observed  that  slight 
variations  from  the  previous  results  were  in  some  instances  found.  If, 
however,  we  consider  long  stretches  of  pipe,  as  has  been  done  in  Table 
No.  2,  the  error  incident  to  the  shorter  distances  is  thereby  eliminated, 
and  we  reach  results  which  may  be  accepted  as  representing  the  real 
state  of  the  case  within  a  small  limit  of  possible  error. 

TABLE  No.  2. 


Air   Valve. 

Station. 

Dis- 
tance 

in 
Feet. 

Eleva- 
tion 
of  Hy- 
draulic 
Grade. 

Bate  of  Hydraulic 
Gradient  per 
1  000  Feet. 

Bbmares. 

Well-house 
at  Lake.. 

63 

62 

0 

508  +  19 
527  +  20 

828  +  67 
984  +  04 

0 

50  819 
1901 

30  137 
15  547 

387,55 
364.65 
357,37 

298.47 
245.31 

0.45 
3.83^ 

1.95  = 
3,43-' 

36-incli  wrought-iron  pipe. 

24-inch  wrought-iron  pipe. 

14  lineal  feet  24-inch  wrought-iron  pipe. 
30  123  lineal.feet  24-inch  cast-iron  pipe. 

35 

30  137  =  total  between  valves. 

427  lineal  feet  24-inch  cast-iron  pipe, 
13  809  lineal  feet  24-inch  wrought-iron  pipe. 
1  311  lineal  feet  24-inch  cast-iron  pipe. 

24 

15  547  =  total  between  valves. 

34 
25 

849  +  13 
964  +  64 

10  541 

292.38 
254.62 

s.m] 

24-inch  wrought-iron  pipe. 
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In  order  to  compare  the  results  of  these  tests,  we  will  assume  that, 
for  the  observed  discharge,  the  rate  of  hydraulic  gradient  in  the  36-inch 
pipe  ought  not  to  exceed  0.3  feet  per  1  000  feet,  while  in  the  24- inch  it 
should  be  1.75  feet  per  1000,  these  quantities  representing  fairly  the 
results  of  observation  on  clean  pipes  as  determined  by  different  experi- 
menters. Making  the  comparison,  a  number  of  important  facts  are 
shown  to  exist,  as  for  instance: 

First. — That  the  average  rate  of  hydraulic  grade  in  the  36-inch  pipe 
is  50  per  cent,  greater  than  it  should  be  for  clean  pipe  with  the  observed 
discharge. 

Second. — That  in  the  section  of  24;-inch  wrought-iron  pipe,  bet"<lreen 
air  valves  53  and  52,  the  rate  of  hydraulic  gradient  is  120  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  the  normal  with  the  observed  discharge. 

Third. — That  in  the  section  of  24:-inch  pipe,  between  air  valves  52 
and  35  (30  137  feet  in  length,  of  which  30  123  feet  is  cast-iron),  the  rate 
of  grade  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  normal. 

Fourth. — That  in  the  section  from  air  valve  34  to  25,  all  24-inch 
wrought-iron,  the  rate  of  grade  is  over  100  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
normal  for  the  observed  discharge. 

Fifth. — From  all  of  the  foregoing  it  is  further  concluded  that  the 
excessive  resistance  i)revailing  in  this  pii)e-hne  at  the  present  time  is 
mostly  confined  to  the  wrought-iron  section;  the  excess  in  the  cast-iron 
being,  generally  speaking,  only  such  as  may  be  reasonably  expected  in 
pipe  a  long  time  in  use. 

In  the  absence  of  a  thorough  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  pipe, 
positive  statements  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  the  trouble  cannot  be  made, 
though  it  is  not  difficult  with  the  information  now  at  liand  to  form  a 
clear  idea  of  the  location  of  the  difficulty.  An  inspection  of  Table 
No.  1  shows  the  amount  of  variation  in  the  rate  of  grade  at  different 
points.  Occasionally  the  grade  is  substantially  whiit  it  should  be,  as 
between  air  valves  67  and  66,  where  for  a  distance  of  1  116  feet  it  is  0.32. 
At  a  number  of  places,  however,  the  rate  is  much  higher  than  the  normal, 
and  it  has  been  positively  stated  that  at  these  places  work  of  an  unsatis- 
factory character  was  done  in  the  original  construction.  An  inspection  of 
the  reservoir  record  indicates  that  the  present  tlow  has  probably  not  been 
exceeded  for  several  years,  but  the  lack  of  completeness  of  the  record 
renders  it  impossible  to  say  what  the  changes  have  been.  The  present 
flow  is,  however,  so  much  less  than  the  reputed  capacity  of   the  con- 
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duit,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  Kochester  conduit  can- 
not be  taken  as  proving  the  correctness  of  the  modern  views  as  to  the 
value  of  Gto  be  used  in  the  formula  F=  C  \/i2^when  pipes  of  large 
diameter  and  long  lengths  are  under  consideration. 

Note. ^The  discussion  on  this  paper  and  the  next  follows  the  latter. 
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ON  THE  MEASURES  FOR  RESTRICTING  THE  USE 

AND  WASTE  OF  WATER,  IN  FORCE  IN  THE 

CITY  OF  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


By  George  W.  Rafteb,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


WITH   DISCUSSION. 


In  a  paper  *•  On  the  Hydraulics  of  the  Hemlock  Lake  Conduit  of  the 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Water- Works,"  the  author  has  indicated  that  the  present 
population  of  Rochester,  as  per  census  of  1800,  Is  133  89G,  and  that  the 
daily  delivery  of  water  from  Hemlock  Lake  is  now  only  a  littlo  over 
6  700  000  gallons,  instead  of  9  292  800,  as  originally  pubHshed.  Ever 
since  1888  the  question  of  constructing  additional  works  hasl)een  actively 
discussed  by  the  municipal  authorities;  but  a  feeling  of  distrust  on  the 
part  of  many  citizens  as  to  the  immediate  necessity  for  additional  works 
has  thus  far  engendered  an  opposition  sufficiently  strong  to  preveut,  until 
recently,  the  project  assuming  tangible  form;  and  it  has  therefore  l>e- 
come  necessary  to  make  the  most  economical  use  of  the  present  limited 
supply.  The  measures  adopted  last  year  for  curtailing  waste  and  pre- 
venting unneceasary  use  will  be  brietly  described. 
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Keferring  to  tlie  accompanying  skeleton  map  of  the  pipe  distribution 
system  (Plate  XIV),  it  will  be  seen  from  the  elevations  there  given  that  the 
city  is  chiefly  situated  in  a  nearly  level  plain,  what  little  slope  there  is  being 
from  the  south  towards  the  north.  The  total  area  is  something  like  16 
square  miles,  and  the  proportion  of  this  covered  by  the  distribution  sys- 
tem is  also  shown  on  the  said  map.  All  of  this  area,  except  about  1.5 
square  miles  in  the  business  portion,  which  is  protected  [by  the  Holly 
system,  depends  upon  the  Hemlock  Lake  supply  not  only  for  water  for 
domestic  and  manufacturing  use,  but  for  fire  protection  by  direct  press- 
ure from  the  hydrants  as  well;  and  any  measures  for  restricting  use  and 
decreasing  waste  must,  perforce  of  necessity,  be  designed  with  reference 
to  fire  protection  as  a  controlling  factor. 

In  July  and  August,  1888,  both  of  the  reservoirs  were  so  nearly  depleted 
as  to  leave  only  one  or  two  days'  storage  on  hand,  and  the  situation  was 
nearly  as  alarming  in  the  summer  of  1889.  Fortunately  no  accident 
occurred  either  year  to  interrupt  the  flow  through  the  single  conduit 
from  Hemlock  Lake,  and  the  city  has  thus  far  been  delivered  from  the 
discomfort  of  a  water  famine.  In  the  spring  of  1890,  the  probability  of 
a  recurrence  of  the  deficiency  of  the  two  previous  hot  seasons  led  to  a 
large  amount  of  discussion  as  to  methods  of  restriction,  and  some  of  the 
municipal  authorities  took  ground  to  the  effect  that  the  conditions  were 
guch  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  avoid  a  water  famine  during  the  hot 
weather  of  that  year.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases  many  suggestions  were 
made,  but  none  were  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  meet  the  condition  of 
comjielling  a  decrease  in  the  use  and  waste  of  water,  sufficient  to  bring 
the  daily  consumption  within  the  limit  of  the  daily  supply  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  fire  protection.  Some  of  these  suggestions  were  in- 
teresting by  reason  of  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  conditions  which 
they  presented,  and  one  of  them  may  be  noticed  as  an  example  of  this 
kind.  The  proposition*  in  question  was  to  control  the  delivery  to  the 
city  by  partially  closing  the  outlet  gates  at  Mount  Hope  Reservoir,  thereby 
allowing  the  large  supply  mains  leading  down  the  hill  to  run  partly  full. 
Inspection  of  the  map  will  show  that  the  general  level  of  the  city  is 
something  over  100  feet  below  Mount  Hope,  and  is  reached  in  a  hori- 
zontal distance  of,  say,  half  a  mile,  and  the  efiect  of  adopting  this  sugges- 
tion will  be  understood  after  a  brief  description  of  the  fire  system  in  use. 
The  reservoir  is  connected  with  the  fire-alarm  telegraph,  and  on  receiv- 
ing an  alarm  the  gate-keepers,  who  are  constantly  on  duty,  by  change  of 
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^ates  at  Mount  Hope,  immediately  put  the  city  distribution  under  the 
additional  pressure  due  to  Rush  Reservoir.  For  this  purpose  Mount 
Hope  is  cut  out  for  the  time  being  and  the  distribution  system  fed  direct 
from  Rush  instead.  The  plan  for  restriction  that  the  author  is  now  dis- 
cussing also  proposed  to  decrease  the  use  and  waste  by  so  reducing  the 
supply  at  night  as  to  allow  the  supply  mains  to  run  nearly  empty,  thereby 
allowing  the  distribution  system  to  become  partly  empty. 

In  order  to  test  the  rationality  of  this  view  a  computation  of  the  total 
contents  of  the  distribution  system  was  made,  and  it  was  found  to  be 
in  the  vicinity  of  2  200  000  gallons,  and  by  way  of  further  testing  the 
matter  it  was  then  assumed  that  a  fire  alarm  might  come  in  when  the 
distribution  system  lacked  500  000  gallons  of  being  full.  Two  16-inch 
mains  lead  from  Mount  Hope  to  the  city,  and  5  000  gallons  per  minute 
through  each  of  these  was  considered  to  be  the  safe  limit,  or  10  000  gallons 
per  minute  through  both.  Under  the  assumed  conditions  it  would  require 
fifty  minutes  to  fill  the  distribution  system  and  restore  fire  pressure,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  average  fire  would,  of  course,  burn  itself  out.  Even  if 
we  a.s8ume  the  distribution  system  as  only  lacking  200  000  gallons  of  being 
full,  and  the  rate  at  which  water  might  be  fed  to  the  city  as  somewhat 
greater  than  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  this  method  of  reduction  is 
still  shown  to  be  imi)racticable  at  Rochester,  where  the  integrity  of  the 
fire  protection  imperatively  demands  an  immediate  response  to  every 
alarm.  Probably  the  original  hint  for  this  plan  was  obtained  from  prac- 
tice in  the  lower  part  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  substantially  the 
thing  proi)osed  for  Rochester  was  in  successful  use  for  three  or  four 
years  previous  to  the  iutroduction  of  an  additional  supply  by  the  new 
Croton  Aqueduct.  The  conditions  in  New  York  are  not  the  same  as  in 
liochester.  No  dependence  at  all  is  jilaced  upon  direct  gi-avity  pressure 
from  the  street  mains  for  the  suppression  of  tires.  Steamers  are  used  in 
every  case,  and  presumably  in  sufficient  number  to  control  the  worst  fires, 
the  street  mains  furnishing  merely  a  handy  reservoir  system  from  which 
the  steamers  take  suction.  In  Rochester,  on  the  contrary,  steamers  are 
scarcely  used  at  all.  Only  four  are  in  commission  for  the  whole  city,  and 
but  two  of  these  go  to  an  ordinary  fire.  For  several  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Hemlock  Lake  supply  their  use  was  entirely  discontinue*!, 
and  the  author  is  under  the  impression  that  a  number  owned  V)y  the 
■city  were  sold  to  other  towns.  The  increased  use  of  water,  however,  has 
naturally  decreased  the  eflfective  pressure,  and  their  use  has  again  been 
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resorted  to  as  an  auxiliary  to  direct  gravity  pressure  from  the  Hemlock 
Lake  system,  outside  the  Holly  district. 

As  warm  weather  came  on  in  the  summer  of  1890  the  use  of  water  in 
the  city  gradually  increased  until  the  daily  use  was  from  1  000  000  to 
2  000  000  gallons  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  the  storage  was  accord- 
ingly depleted  from  day  to  day  by  that  amount.  The  alarm  occasioned 
by  this  state  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  summer  has  been  referred  to  in 
the  accompanying  paper.  Some  of  the  municipal  authorities  still  per- 
sisted in  the  view  that  there  was  absolutely  no  way  of  averting  a  water 
famine,  but  finally  the  Executive  Board  directed  the  author  to  devise 
methods  of  restricting  the  use  and  waste,  as  also  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paper.  A  study  of  the  conditions  indicated  that  a  reduction  of  pressure 
might  be  made  by  partially  closing  gates  on  the  main  feeding  lines  in 
the  general  level  of  the  city,  without  involving  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  plan  just  discussed.  Pressure-reducing  stations  were  accordingly 
located  at  the  points  shown  on  the  map — those  at  the  junctions  of  (1) 
South  avenue  and  Caroline  street,  and  (2)  Flint  and  Mansion  streets 
being  both  on  the  main  16-inch  feeders  to  the  east  side  and  to  the 
west  side  respectively.  By  closing  a  few  gates  on  small  cross  mains  the 
whole  supply  was  passed  through  the  gates  at  these  two  points.  The 
stations  were  furnished  with  fire  gongs  and  telephones,  each  connected 
with  its  own  proper  system.  A  pressure  gauge  attached  to  the  main  at 
that  side  of  the  gate  on  which  the  pressure  was  to  be  reduced,  completed 
the  outfit  of  the  stations.  A  few  pressure  gauges  were  also  located  in 
private  houses  at  critical  points  in  the  city.  The  station  at  the  junction 
of  Mount  Hope  avenue  and  Linden  street  was  installed  as  a  precautionary 
measure  purely,  the  only  duty  of  the  attendant  there  being  to  open  gates 
on  the  cross  lines  in  case  of  an  alarm  of  fire  from  certain  boxes  in  that 
vicinity.  The  station  at  the  junction  of  Strong  and  Seward  streets  on  the 
16-inch  feeding  main  was  for  a  different  purpose.  By  trial  it  was  found 
that  a  very  moderate  reduction  of  pressure  at  Flint  and  Mansion  streets 
left  relatively  high  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Magnolia  and  Mansion  streets 
without  water,  which  was  remedied  by  the  location  of  the  secondary 
station  on  the  16-inch  main  at  Strong  and  Seward  streets.  The  closing 
of  the  gate  at  this  secondary  station  deflected  the  flow  of  water  from  the 
main  feeder,  through  the  small  cross  mains  leading  to  the  high  ground, 
and  at  the  same  time  assisted  in  keeping  the  total  flow  within  the 
desired  limit. 
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By  such  a  system  it  became  very  easy  for  a  person  located  at 
a  central  point  and  provided  with  a  telephone  in  connection  with  the 
pressure-reducing  stations,  to  so  mana'^e  the  pressure  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  city  as  to  just  give  a  flow  in  the  second  stories  of  houses 
at  the  higher  points.  This  meant  a  general  lowering  of  pressure 
of  from  10  to  20  pounds,  and  the  immediate  effect  of  this  and  the  other 
restrictive  measures  inaugurated  was  to  reduce  the  use  and  waste  of 
water  something  like  1  800  000  gallons  a  day.  The  draft  on  the  storage 
ceased  at  once,  and  in  sixty  days  both  reservoirs  were  full,  and  there  is 
no  good  reason  why,  with  economical  management,  they  cannot  be  kept 
full,  and  aside  from  street  and  lawn  sprinkling  the  necessary  legitimate 
uses  of  water  be  supplied  for  two  or  three  years,  during  which  time  the 
additional  supply  construction  may  be  completed. 

In  the  way  of  additional  restrictive  measures  other  than  reduction  of 
pressure  in  the  manner  indicated,  a  systematic  house-to-house  inspection 
was  inaugurated,  and  all  horse  troughs  throughout  the  city  were  fitted 
with  automatic  attachments  ;  by  this  latter  expedient  a  saving  of  some- 
thing like  IGO  000  gallons  a  day  was  produced.  The  summer  season  of  1890 
was  one  of  frequent  r.iin-fall,  and  the  absence  of  water  for  lawn  8i)rink- 
ling  was  not  felt.  A  large  portion  of  the  street  sprinkling  in  Rochester 
is  done  with  water  from  the  Holly  system,  and  for  the  last  year  the 
legitimate  use  of  water  from  the  Hemlock  system  for  sprinkling,  had  it 
been  allowed,  would  not  have  exceeded  800  000  gallons  a  day.  The 
effect  of  the  pressure  reduction  system  was,  therefore,  a  net  saving  of  at 
least  800  000  gallons  a  day.  How  this  saving  was  effected  may  be 
understood  by  considering  that  there  are  about  25  000  services  in  the 
city,  of  which  2  850  are  metered.  The  leakage  is  an  unknown  (piantity, 
but  in  a  distribution  system  comprising  over  200  miles  of  pipe,  it  may 
be  safely  taken  as  an  appreciable  one ;  and  by  way  of  illustrating  the 
matter  the  author  ventures  to  cite  the  fact  that  a  sixty-fourth  of  an  inch 
opening  under  100  feet  head  will  discharge  sometliing  like  50  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours,  while  the  same  opening  under  50  feet  head  discharges 
only  about  35  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  With  services  under  a 
heavy  pressure  the  tendency  is  to  consume  for  purely  domestic  and 
toilet  uses  more  wat<'r  than  is  r«*ally  necessary,  and  especially  is  this 
true  when  self-closing  attachments  ar«'  not  used.  This  tendency  is,  of 
coarse,  corrected  by  decreased  pressure. 

During  the  period  of  about  sixty  days  from  the  middle  of  July  to 
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the  middle  of  September,  1890,  the  use  of  water  from  the  Hemlock 
Lake  system  was  an  average  of  say  6  000  000  gallons  a  day,  amount- 
ing for  a  population  of  133  896 — the  greater  proportion  of  which  are 
fully  served— to  44.8  gallons  per  day  each.  During  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September  of  the  same  year,  the  use  from  the  Holly  system 
averaged  2  000  000  gallons  a  day,  or  15.0  gallons  per  head  of  the  pop- 
ulation, making  the  total  use  of  water  in  the  city  during  these  hot 
months  an  average  of  59.8  gallons  per  head  per  day.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  but  fair  to  again  state  that  the  use  of  water  for  street 
and  lawn  sprinkling  by  hose  was  prohibited  during  the  period  in 
question. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  a  paper  before  this  Society,  to  amplify  as  to  the 
importance  of  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  flow  of  a  supply  conduit, 
such  as  may  be  obtained  from  frequent  and  approximately  exact  gaug- 
ings.  A  failure  to  obtain  this  information  has  led  (1)  to  cumbering  the 
annual  reports  with  questionable  statistics;  (2)  to  a  long-continued  con- 
troversy as  to  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  additional  supply,  in  which 
the  misleading  of  the  public  as  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case  may  be  con- 
sidered an  injury  to  the  municipality — a  controversy  which,  however, 
terminated  as  soon  as  the  significance  of  the  gaugings  became  fully  under- 
stood ;  (3)  to  a  general  movement  in  favor  of  metering,  which,  if  carried 
out  under  existing  conditions,  would  have  aggravated  a  situation  already 
sufficiently  unsatisfactory. 

The  author  would  state  that  the  work  detailed  in  this  and  the  former 
paper  has  resulted  in  a  marked  improvement  in  a  number  of  directions 
of  considerable  financial  value. 
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E.  KciCHLiNG,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— In  reviewing  Mr.  Rafter's  papers, 
one  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  brevity  of  the  description  of  the  data  upon 
which  highly  important  conclusions  are  founded,  and  inasmuch  as  these 
conclusions  are  at  variance  with  the  results  of  experience  elsewhere,  it 
becomes  allowable  to  question  the  premises  upon  which  the  said  conclu- 
sions were  reached,  in  the  hope  that  more  light  will  be  cast  upon  details 
that  have  been  omitted  in  this  paper. 
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During  the  past  year  the  original  field  notes  of  the  piezometer  and 
pressure  gauge  observations  on  the  conduit  mentioned,  as  recorded  by 
Mr.  Rafter's  assistants,  have  been  in  my  custody,  and  a  careful  study  of 
them  does  not  warrant  me  in  accepting  Mr.  Rafter's  demonstration  of 
his  propositions  as  unqualifiedly  correct  or  satisfactory  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First.  —The  observations  given  by  Mr.  Rafter  in  Table  No.  1  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  simultaneous,  or  even  taken  on  the  same  day. 
From  the  well-house  to  air  valve  70,  they  refer  to  July  30th  and  Slst; 
from  air  valve  69  to  67  inclusive,  to  August  2d  ;  at  air  valve  66,  to 
August  4th  ;  from  air  valve  64  to  63,  to  August  1st;  at  air  valve  61  and 
60,  to  August  4th  ;  from  air  valve  59  to  57,  inclusive,  to  August  Ist;  at 
air  valve  56,  to  the  average  between  readings  taken  on  July  31st  and 
August  5th  ;  from  air  valve  55  to  47,  inclusive,  to  August  4th;  from  air 
valve  46  to  37,  inclusive,  to  August  5th  ;  the  first  of  the  two  bracketed 
observations  at  air  valve  36  refers  to  August  5th,  while  the  second  refers 
to  August  16th;  and  all  the  remaining  observations  refer  to  August  16th. 
At  air  valves  40  and  41,  moreover,  only  one  or  two  widely  diflferent  read- 
ings of  the  pressure  gauges  at  each  place  on  the  same  day  are  given.  It  is 
also  omitted  to  mention  that  during  the  period  from  July  30th  to  August 
16th,  the  watt'r  surface  in  the  reservoir  at  the  end  of  the  conduit 
rose  3.48  feet,  while  in  the  well  at  the  beginning  of  the  conduit  there 
was  a  fall'of  0.15  feet  during  the  same  time.  All  of  the  available  data 
relating  to  these  observations  have  been  compiled  in  the  appended 
Table  A. 

Second. — It  is  not  stated  that  appreciable  fluctuations  occurred  in  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  piezometers,  or  open  stand-pipes,  attached  to 
air  valves  91  to  47,  inclusive,  nor  that  during  the  days  on  which  the  ob- 
servations were  made,  a  number  of  leaky  joints  on  the  36-in('h  pipe 
were  being  repaired,  thereby  altering  the  hydraulics  conditions  some- 
what, even  though  the  leakage  may  have  been  relatively  small.  To  indi- 
cate the  magnitude  of  these  fluctuations,  I  would  mention  that  repeated 
observations  at  air  valve  53  have  been  mad«'  by  mo  during  the  past 
twelve  months  at  times  when  the  entire  conduit  was  reported  to  be  free 
from  appreciable  leakage  and  no  repairs  whatever  w«*ro  being  made 
thereon,  with  the  result  of  finding  irregular  periodic  differences  of  from 
0.05  to  0.07  feet,  when  the  conduit  was  practically  free  from  air  at  the 
ntimerous  summits;  whereas,  when  the  observations  were  made  without 
having  previously  opened  the  air  valves  along  the  whole  line,  the  flu<-tua- 
tions  were  found  to  be  somewhat  greater,  not  only  at  air  valve  53,  but 
also  at  a  number  nt  other  places  where  the  normal  hydraulic  grade  does 
not  rise  above  the  top  of  the  stand-pipe  attached  to  the  valve.  On  the 
other  hand,  among  the  data  left  by  Mr.  Rafter's  assistants  in  the  oflice, 
there  are  records  of  relatively  great  and  sudden  fluctuations  on  the  same 
davs  at  air  valves  55,  56  and  57,  of  which  no  explanation  is  given.  From 
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my  own  experience,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  these  sudden  changes  of 
level  in  the  stand-pipes  to  the  movement  or  escape  of  masses  of  air  which 
had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  at  the  summits,  or  to  gain  admission 
into  the  conduit  through  those  air  valves  on  the  36-inch  pipe  which  also 
serve  as  vacuum  valves,  when  the  discharge  of  said  pipe  is  temporarily 
increased  by  opening  one  of  the  numerous  blow-off  valves  for  any  pur- 
pose. This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  the  keeper  of  the 
reservoir,  that  during  the  summer  of  1890,  and  for  some  time  previously, 
he  frequently  saw  large  bubbles  of  air  escape  from  the  end  of  the  sub- 
merged inlet  pipe  or  conduit,  and  that  such  discharge  was  often  accom- 
panied by  a  loud  rumbling  sound.  It  therefore  follows  that  without 
proof  of  the  permanence  of  the  hydraulic  conditions  of  the  conduit 
during  the  period  from  July  30th  to  August  16th,  1890,  the  conclusions 
stated  by  Mr.  Bafter  cannot  be  accepted  as  scientifically  demonstrated 
facts. 

Third. — In  referring  to  the  observations  with  pressure  gauges,  made 
for  ascertaining  the  elevation  of  the  hydraulic  gradient  at  points  on  the 
24-inch  conduit  where  the  application  of  piezometers  is  impracticable,  it 
is  not  stated  whether  the  same  gauges  were  used  throughout,  nor  how 
such  gauges  were  rated  or  standardized.  Every  one  who  has  had  occasion 
to  make  use  of  such  instruments  has  doubtless  experienced  some  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  their  accuracy,  especially  when  small  differences 
are  to  be  measured  at  various  pressures,  as  in  this  case.  From  the  field 
notes  it  may  be  inferred  that  up  to  August  6th,  a  pair  of  the  Utica  Steam 
Gauge  Company's  diaphragm  gauges,  Nos.  77  349  and  77  805,  were  used, 
and  that  for  the  observations  taken  on  August  15th  and  16th  a  pair  of 
Schaffer  &  Budenberg  gauges,  Nos.  1  076  544  and  1  076  545,  were  em- 
ployed. In  a  remark  in  said  field  notes,  under  date  of  August  5th,  1890, 
it  is  mentioned  that  one  of  these  gauges,  probably  No.  77  805,  was  ''bad," 
and  that  *'  No.  77  805  gives  1  pound  too  much,"  although  no  standard  of 
comparison  is  indicated,  except  the  other  gauge  of  the  pair.  The  only 
record  of  any  test  of  the  gauges  refers  to  Nos.  1  076  544  and  1  076  545, 
and  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  observations  in  the  field  book  of  one  of  Mr. 
Rafter's  assistants,  but  as  this  record  bears  no  date,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  test  was  made  before  or  after  the  field  work.  On  inquiry 
from  an  employee  who  remembered  the  circumstance,  it  was  learned  that 
said  two  gauges  were  tested  by  means  of  a  force  pump  in  comparison  with 
a  "  test  gauge  "  made  by  the  Utica  Steam  Gauge  Company,  and  owned  by 
the  Woodbury  Engine  Company  of  this  city;  also  that  such  tests  were 
made  before  the  gauges  were  applied  to  the  air  valves,  and  that  no  test 
was  made  after  they  had  been  so  used.  Furthermore,  it  is  stated  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Creelman,  the  mechanical  engineer  of  said  engine  company,  that 
while  the  "  test  gauge  "  mentioned  had  originally  been  carefully  stan- 
dardized by  its  makers,  yet  it  had  not  been  compared  with  an  accurate 
standard  for  a  long  time  prior  to  July,  1890,  and  hence  that  its  accuracy 
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at  the  time  of  the  conduit  observations  was  unknown.     Following  is  the 
record  of  the  test  of  said  gauges  as  taken  from  the  field-book: 


"Woodbury  (Engine  Company's 

(SchSffer   k    Budenberg)   No. 

(SchSffer  k  Budenberg)    No. 

Test  Gauge). 

1  076  645, 

1  076  544. 

31. 

80 

30.6 

47. 

40 

45.6 

62. 

60 

60.6 

7«. 

76 

76.26 

M. 

90 

90. 

104. 

106 

1U5. 

119. 

120 

120. 

37.5 

39 

86.6 

62. 

60 

60. 

66. 

66 

65.26 

84. 

80 

80. 

94.76 

96 

96. 

109. 

110 

110. 

118. 

120 

130. 

62.25 

60 

60. 

32.5 

30 

30.6 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  two  SchUffer  k  Budenborg  gauges 
show  only  slight  difteroncis,  yet  they  vary  materially  from  the  "  test 
gauge  "  with  which  they  were  compared;  and  in  view  of  these  relatively 
large  differences,  it  is  obvious  that  some  measures  should  have  been 
tiiken  to  a.seertaiu  the  true  ratings  of  the  two  gauges  used  in  the  field 
before  deciding  that  the  friction  in  the  2i-inch  wrought  iron  pipe  is 
so  much  greater  than  in  the  cast  iron  pipe,  since  possible  errors  of  from 
2  to  4  pounds  per  square  inch  will  make  a  very  marked  difference  in  the 
deduced  position  of  the  hydraulic  gradient. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  accuracy  of  spring  or  dia- 
phragm gauges,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  Schiiffer  k 
Budenberg  gauge  No.  1  076  544  was  tested  a  few  months  ago  with  a 
measured  head  of  10  feet  of  water^  and  the  pointer  barely  moved  from 
the  zero  pin,  the  indication  being  about  one-half  pound  per  stjuare  imh 
pressure  for  this  head.  The  writer  has  also  caused  several  of  the  Utica 
Steam  Gauge  Company's  instruments  to  be  tested  recently  under 
accurately  measu^'d  heads  of  water,  ranging  from  5  feet  to  205  feet,  and 
has  found  errors  in  the  dial  graduations  of  nearly  2i  pounds,  sometimes 
too  much  and  sometimes  too  little.  Temperature  is  likewise  a  factor  in 
determining  the  pressure  with  such  a  gauge.  In  operating  with  an 
aneroid  barometer,  great  differences  are  noticed  between  the  rea<ling8  of 
the  instrument  in  the  shade  and  in  the  sun  at  precisely  the  same  spot, 
and  when  a  check  instrument  fails  to  show  any  difference  whatever  in 
the  atmospheric  pres-sure;  and  since  a  diaphragm  prftssure  gauge  is 
constructed  on  the  same  principle  &a  the  aneroid,  it  follows  that  it  may 
also  be  subject  to  variations  of  indication  of  the  same  pressure  under 
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different  temperatures.     To  obtain  the  proof  of  this  assertion,  the  follow- 
ing experiment  was  made  by  the  writer  a  few  days  ago. 

Gauge  No.  77  348  of  the  Utica  Steam  Gauge  Company  was  attached 
to  a  short  iron  pipe  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  with  two  vertical  and 
one  horizontal  sections.  The  other  end  of  said  pipe  was  connected  with 
a  long  rubber  hose  suspended  from  a  high  window  by  means  of  a  rope 
and  a  steel  tape,  and  water  was  introduced  below  at  the  junction  of  the 
hose  and  the  iron  pipe  by  means  of  a  force  pump,  in  order  to  drive  out 
any  entrained  air.  A  series  of  readings  at  diflferent  measured  heads 
were  taken  with  the  apparatus  at  the  prevailing  temperature  of  the  air 
(62  degrees  Fahr.)  and  the  water  (52  degrees  Fahr.),  whereupon  the 
water  in  the  short  horizontal  section  of  the  iron  pipe  was  heated  by 
means  of  an  alcohol  lamp  to  a  temperature  of  104  degrees  Fahr.  without 
imparting  an  appreciable  quantity  of  heat  to  the  mass  of  cold  water  in 
the  rubber  hose.  After  this  temperature  had  been  maintained  for  about 
one-half  hour,  in  order  that  the  air  which  had  been  compressed  in  the 
gauge  might  also  become  warmed,  as  well  as  the  diaphragm  box,  another 
set  of  readings  at  exactly  the  same  heads  as  before  was  taken.  The 
results  thus  obtained  were  as  follows : 


Measure  Head 
of  Cold  Water 
above  Center 
of  Gauge,  in 
Feet. 


46.6 
31.6 
16.6 


Corresponding 
Correct  Pres- 
sure in  pounds 
per  square 
inch. 


20.14 

13.69 

7.19 


Pressure  in- 
dicated by 
Gauge  when 
cold. 


19.75 

13.00 

7.60 


Pressure  in- 
dicated by 
Gauge  when 
heated  to  104 
degrees  Fahr. 


19.25 

14.00 

7.00 


Temperature 

of  Water  in  the 

Hose. 


62  deg.  Fahr. 


Temperature 

of  Air  in 

Shade. 


62  deg.  Fahr. 


The  foregoing  table  clearly  shows  the  effect  of  changing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  gauge,  or  the  compressed  air  within  the  diaphragm-box 
thereof,  and  hence  also  proves  the  proposition  that  metallic  gauges  are 
not  reliable  as  a  means  of  determining  small  differences  of  pressure, 
unless  carefully  rated  and  adjusted  for  variations  of  temperature. 

Fourth. — In  Mr.  Eafter's  paper,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  nominal 
diameters  of  the  conduit  are  also  the  actual  diameters.  This  assumption 
is  hardly  justifiable  when  dealing  with  the  losses  of  head  in  different 
portions  of  the  line.  To  ascertain  the]  facts  in  the  case,  the  writer  has 
recently  caused  a  number  of  the  pipes  which  were  left  over  after  the 
completion  of  the  works  to  be  carefully  calhpered,  with  the  following 
results:  The  heaviest  class  of  the  24-inch  cast  iron  pipe  was  found  to  be 
23.97  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  lightest  class  was  24.84  inches  in 
diameter;  of  the  two  intermediate  classes,  no  pieces  were  found  which 
could  be  identified.  In  the  24-inch  wrought  iron  pipe,  the  mean 
diameter  of  the  accessible  sections  forming  "inside"  courses  or  sheets- 
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was  found  to  be  24.09  inches.  It  is,  however,  liardly  probable  that  any 
close  uniformity  of  diameter  was  maintained  in  the  manufacture  of 
either  the  cast  or  the  wrought  iron  pipes,  since  ine(|ualitie8  in  the  for- 
mation and  shrinkaj^e  of  the  cores  of  the  former,  and  api)reciable  varia- 
tions in  length  of  sheet  or  plate  in  the  latter,  are  both  practically  un- 
avoidable. 

Another  omission  in  the  paper  is  in  reference  to  the  means  used  in 
changing  the  direction  of  the  pipe,  both  in  grade  and  alignment,  during 
the  construction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  records  left  in  the  office 
indicate  that  in  the  3G-inch  pipe  there  are  at  least  sixty  abrupt  angles 
or  elbows  with  deflections  ranging  from  5  degrees  to  40  degrees,  and 
that  in  the  csise  of  the  24-inch  wrought  iron  pipe  a  large  number  of 
abrupt  angles  ranging  from  8  degrees  to  20  degrees  were  made.  For 
the  cast  iron  pipe,  on  the  other  hand,  a  variety  of  cast  iron  curves  of 
long  radius  were  provided  at  all  places  where  the  deflection  was  too 
great  to  be  made  in  the  hubs  or  bells.  In  the  wrought  iron  pipe,  some 
of  these  angles  were  made  with  suitable  cast  iron  bevel  or  angle  hubs, 
while  the  larger  ones  were  made  by  cutting  one  or  more  sheets  to  the 
required  angle.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  cast  iron  pipe  was  used  where 
the  route  was  smoothest,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  profile 
exhibit<jd,  and  hence  in  estimating  the  friction  loss  in  the  wrought  iron 
sections,  due  allowance  for  loss  of  head  from  abrupt  changes  of  direction 
should  be  made.  The  question  accordingly  arises  how  great  such  losses 
of  h-ad  actually  are  in  the  case  under  consideration,  and  to  this  the 
writer  is  at  present  unable  to  give  any  answer,  since  he  is  unacquainted 
with  any  experiments  of  this  kind  with  pipes  of  the  magnitude  here 
presented.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  a  small  allowance  for  head  due 
to  velocity  sIk  uld  be  made  in  considering  the  hydraulic  grade  between 
air  valves  52  and  53. 

To  further  illustrate  the  uncertainty  of  the  data  derived  from  the 
pressure  gauge  records,  attention  is  invited  ])oth  to  the  accompanying 
Table  A,  and  to  the  profile  or  diagram,  Plato  XIII,  giving  a  graphical 
repri'sentiition  of  this  table.  A  striking  example  is  atVord»d  by  the  records 
of  the  observations  at  air  valves  40  and  41  on  August  5th,  where,  in  a 
length  of  G55  feet  of  cast  iron  pipe,  an  ascending  hydraulic  grade  of  2.18 
ptr  thousand  is  found  in  the  furenoon,  while  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  the  grade  is  found  to  be  descending  at  the  rateof  0.i>8  per  thousand; 
but  on  August  16th,  the  same  grade  is  found  to  be  descending  at  the  rate 
of  2.15  per  thousand.  Another  exaini)le  is  given  by  the  records  at  air 
valves  30  and  31,  which  are  on  the  24-inch  wrought  iron  pipe  and  1  143 
feet  apart.  Here  on  August  5th,  a  grade  of  0.11  per  thousand  is  deducotl, 
while  on  the  15th  the  computation  makes  the  grade  2.04,  and  on  the 
10th  it  becom«'8  3.52  \n'r  thousand.  Still  another  case  is  presented  at 
air  valv.-s  25  and  20,  whiih  are  599  feet  apart  on  the  24-in<h  wrought 
iron  pipe,  and  where  on  August  15th,  we  find  a  hydraulic  grade  of  0.29 
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jDer  thoasand,  with  the  particular  remark  that  the  "  gauges  were  tried 
several  times  "  on  that  day,  while  on  the  following  day  the  computed 
grade  is  1.45  per  thousand.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some  of  these 
instances  the  computed  grade  in  the  wrought  iron  pipe  is  much  less 
than  the  average  grade  in  the  cast  iron  sections,  thus  proving  either  the 
reverse  of  Mr.  Rafter's  proposition,  or  else  that  local  obstructions  occur 
in  the  other  sections  of  the  wrought  iron  pipe.  Unfortunately,  however, 
a  rigid  cross-examination  of  some  of  the  foremen  and  mechanics  who 
were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  works,  failed  to  elicit  much 
definite  information  a.s  to  the  location  of  any  obstruction,  except  that  at 
a  certain  place  in  the  cast  iron  pipe,  where  it  was  alleged  that  at  least 
700  pounds  of  molten  lead  had  been  poured  into  the  pipe  through  a  defec- 
tively yarned  sleeve  joint.  Pressure  gauges  appear  to  have  been  applied 
at  distances  of  1G2  feet  on  each  side  of  this  particular  spot,  but  the 
results  were  apparently  unsatisfactory,  since  the  resulting  hydraulic 
grade  was  found  to  be  only  1.08  per  thousand,  or  less  than  one-half  of 
the  average.  It  is  believed  that  the  foregoing  illustrations  will  suffice 
to  point  out  some  of  the  uncertainties  which  are  attendant  U2)on  the  use 
of  ordinary  pressure  gauges  as  instruments  of  precision. 

It  is  also  proper  to  remark  in  this  connection  that  the  writer  has  no 
intention  of  disputing  the  correctness  of  the  various  observations  and 
data  presented  by  Mr.  Rafter,  nor  of  underrating  his  work,  but  he 
simply  desires  the  presentation  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case  before  judg- 
ment is  passed.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  it  may  be  conceded  on  broad 
lines  that  the  friction  in  smooth  and  new  cast  iron  pipe  is  somewhat  less 
than  in  similar  riveted  wrought  iron  pipe,  owing  to  the  obstruction  caused 
by  rivet  heads  and  the  frequent  alterations  of  diameter  in  i)assing  from 
the  inside  to  the  outside  courses  or  sections;  but  it  scarcely  seems  prob- 
able that  the  difference  is  as  great  as  claimed  by  Mr.  Rafter,  if  due 
allowance  for  resistances  caused  by  abrupt  changes  in  direction  is  made. 
On  this  latter  point,  therefore,  more  light  is  needed,  and  meanwhile  it 
may  be  considered  that  the  enormous  diff'erences  in  friction  urged  by 
Mr.  Rafter  have  not  been  conclusively  demonstrated. 

Concerning  the  existence  of  any  appreciable  obstruction  in  the  pipes 
at  any  point,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  no  satisfactory  evidence  thereof 
has  yet  been  manifested  by  any  test  thus  far  ai)plied.  At  the  point 
where  the  diameter  of  the  conduit  changes  from  3  feet  to  2  feet,*  which  i.s 
about  midway  between  the  lake  and  Rush  Reservoir,  a  long  steel  probe 
was  inserted  through  a  specially  designed  taj),  and  the  interior  of  the 
pipe  for  a  length  of  about  (J  feet  found  to  be  absolutely  free.  A  similar 
exploration  with  like  result  was  also  made  at  the  tapering  canting  at 
RuHh  Reservoir  where  the  conduit  divides  into  two  branches,  one  leatl- 
iug  into  the  reservoir  and  the  other  communicating  with  th»'  pipe  run- 
ning to  Mt.  Hope  lioservoir.  It  wius  thought  that  at  these  two  points 
any  loose  plank  or  timbers  left  in  the  pipe  during  construction  might 
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possibly  have  become  lodged,  but  the  examinations  have  proved  other- 
wise. All  of  the  blow-offs  at  the  principal  depressions  in  the  conduit 
lines  were  likewise  opened  with  the  expectation  of  removing  any  accu- 
mulations of  sand  or  mud;  the  discharge  was,  however,  practically  clear 
water  in  every  instance,  and  hence  no  evidence  of  obstruction  from  such 
a  cause  was  gained. 

Owing  to  the  inexpediency  of  emptying  the  conduit,  no  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  its  inner  surface  is  now  available,  except  what  was 
obtained  from  the  two  probings  above  mentioned,  in  which  no  evi- 
dence of  tuberculation  by  rust,  mineral  incrustation,  sediment  or  vege- 
table growth  was  found.  The  only  clue  thus  far  obtained  consists  in  the 
discovery  of  an  extensive  growth  of  spongilla  on  the  interior  surface  of 
the  24-inch  cast  iron  effluent  pipe  from  Kush  Keservoir,  on  each  side  of 
the  stop  gate  in  the  gatehouse.  This  gate  has  long  been  out  of  order, 
and  it  was  repaired  on  September  19th,  1890,  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  in 
the  screening  well  of  the  reservoir  being  temporarily  closed  for  this  pur- 
pose by  a  plank  shutter,  whereupon  the  dome  of  the  gate  could  be  un- 
bolted and  removed.  An  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  to  examine  the 
interior  of  the  pipe  for  a  short  distance  on  each  side  of  the  opening,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  top  and  sides  of  the  pipe  as  far  as  arm  could  reach, 
as  well  as  the  inside  of  the  gate  castings,  were  entirely  covered  with  the 
growth  mentioned.  A  significant  circumstance  was  that  the  pitch  coat- 
ing of  the  iron  pipe  appeared  to  peel  off  along  with  the  foreign  matter 
and  remained  adhering  to  the  roots  of  the  latter.  Considerable  cor- 
rosion was  also  noticed  in  places  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  gate  cast- 
ings, while  the  brass  facings  or  seats  were  covered  with  a  thin  film  of 
calcareous  or  silicious  matter  which  was  easily  scraped  off  with  chisels. 

The  occurrence  of  such  growths  in  cast  iron  water  mains  is  not  un- 
usual. In  a  paper  on  the  subject  which  was  read  before  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  October  15th,  1884,  by  Mr.  Desmond  Fitz- 
Gerald,  Resident  Engineer  on  the  Boston  Water  Works,  the  author 
states  that  "he  has  seen  large  mains,  under  a  pressure  of  100  feet,  where 
the  entire  surface,  as  far  as  examined,  was  filled  with  masses  of  sponge 
closely  packed  between  and  around  the  tubercles  (or  accretions  of  rust). 
He  has  also  seen  them  in  all  stages  of  growth.  Within  a  few  days  a 
break  in  a  48-inch  main  gave  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  sponge  in 
company  with  Professor  Hyatt,  who  recognized  the  young  sponge  as 
Spongilla  lacustris,  variety  Flexis  pina.  Flushing  will  not  remove  this 
growth.  Some  form  of  scraper  or  wire  brush  is  necessary."  Similar 
experiences  have  also  been  recorded  by  engineers  in  other  cities,  and  it 
hardly  seems  necessary  to  enlarge  further  upon  the  subject. 

E.  Sherman  Gould,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— I  regret  very  much  not 
being  able  to  be  present  at  the  reading  of  these  interesting  papers,  and  to 
take  part  in  the  oral  discussion  of  the  same.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
to  know  what  kind  of  wrought  iron  pipe  was  used,  for  the  experiments 
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seem  to  show  that  the  flow  is  much  less  freeiu  the  wrouf^lit  irou  than  in  the 
cast  iron  sections.  The  actual  flow,  as  compared  with  that  orij^inally  cal- 
culated, seems  to  be  accounted  for  bj  the  author  in  the  summary  at  tlie 
end  of  the  paper,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  statement  that  unsatisfactory'  work 
was  stated  to  have  been  done  in  some  i)laces  where  the  worst  results  wore 
obtained.  What  was  the  nature  of  this  unsatisfactory  work,  and  was 
the  pipe  line  as  a  whole  below  the  average  standard  of  ordinarily  good 
work?  These  questions  are  very  important,  because  the  ti'ndency  of 
hydraulic  engineers  seems  to  be  to  use  formulas  giving  higher  and  higher 
rates  of  discharge,  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  many  proba- 
ble imperfections  which  are  liable  to  exist  in  even  well  inspected  work, 
is  of  very  questionable  wisdom. 

Table  No,  2  is  exceedingly  instructive.  In  that  we  see  that 
some  51  000  feet  of  wrought  iron  3G-inch  pipe  is  connected  with  1  90O 
feet  of  wrought  iron  24- inch  pipe,  and  further  down  in  the  same  line 
there  are  about  10  500  feet  more  of  wrought  iron  24:-inch  ])ipe.  The  hy- 
draulic grade  line,  as  determined  by  actual  experiment  with  piezometric 
tubes  and  pressure  gauges,  gives  0.45  feet  per  thousand  for  the  3G-in(h 
pipe,  3.83  feet  for  the  first  section  of  24inch  pipe  and  3.58  for  the 
second.  These  figures  give  us  the  means  of  checking  their  own  correct- 
ness. For  wliatever  quantity  of  water  passed  through  the  3G-in(h  pipe 
per  second  must  have  also  passed  through  the  24-inch  pii)es  in  the  same 
time.  Now,  the  discharging  capacities  of  pipes  of  different  sizes  are  as 
the  s([uare  roots  of  the  flfth  powers  of  the  diameters.  Therefore  the 
discharging  capacity  of  the  36-inch  pipe  is  2.7G  times  that  of  the  24-inch. 
MoreDver,  using  Darcy's  co-eflBcients  for  rough  pipes,  the  ratio  in  favor  of 
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36-inch  pipe  is     --=:  1.032.     Therefore  the  total  capacity  of  the  36- inch 

pipe  is  2.85  times  that  of  the  smaller.  As  the  same  volume  of  water  per 
second  must  pass  through  the  two,  the  ratio  of  their  respective  losses  of 
heal  must  counterbalance  the  2.85  factor  of  the  large  pipe.  Now  the 
dis<-harging  capacities  of  pipes  are  as  the  S(iuare  root  of  tlieir  losses  of 
hea^l,  consecpiently  the  loss  of  head  of  the  3G-inch  pipe  being  0.45  per 
thousand,  that  of  the  24-inch  should  be  3.755,  in  order  that  the  ratio  of 

their  S(iuare  roots  may  be         ,  .     But  by  actual  measurement  this  loss 

of  head  was  in  one  case  3.83,  and  in  the  other  3.58,  tlio  average  of 
which  is  3.70,  which  is  a  very  close  agreement  with  the  result,  3.755,  of 
calculation.  We  may  therefore  accept  the  measurements  as  being  rather 
unusually  accurate. 

Another  fact  arrests  our  attention.  The  i)robable  discharge  of  the 
system  was  predicted,  from  previous  calculations,  as  0  292  800  gallouH 
per  twenty-four  hours,  or  14.39  cubic  feet  per  second.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  tiie  formula  used  was  not  given.  By  actual  recent  measure- 
ment the  present  discharge  was  found  to  be  G  742  000  gallons  per  twenty- 
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four  hours,  or  10 .  43  cubic  feet  per  second.     Th^t  is,  the  former  elaborate 
calculation  is  for  some  reason  nearly  38  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  present 

reality. 

Now  let  us  see  how  a  very  rough  and  ready  formula  would  have 
fitted  the  facts.  Granting  a  considerable,  but  highly  probable,  degree 
of  roughness,  leakage  or  other  modifying  imperfections,  a  long  pipe,  1 
foot  in  diameter,  with  a  grade  of  1  foot  in  1  000,  will  discharge  1  cubic 
foot  of  water  in  one  second  of  time.  This  fact  enables  us  to  write  the 
two  simple  formulas: 

^-<|F ^'^ 

Q=^  B'^XE (2) 


in  which; 


D  =  diameter  in  feet. 

Q  =  cubic  feet  per  second. 

H=^  loss  of  head  per  thousand. 

Now  taking  the  case  of  the  36-inch  pipe,  in  which  5"=  0.45,  we 
have,  using  equation  (2):  Q  =  10.46,  that  is,  a  discharge  of  10.46  cubic 
feet  per  second.  But  the  actual  discharge,  by  direct  measurement,  was 
10 . 43  cubic  feet  per  second;  therefore  the  formula  gives  a  practically 
identical  result.  As  applied  to  the  24-inch  pipes,  the  results  are  not  so 
close,  for  the  3.83  grade  gives  11.07  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  3.58 
gives  10 .  70  cubic  feet  per  second.  These  discrepancies,  however,  are  in 
the  right  direction,  for  if  the  above  formula  gives  a  right  result  for  a 
l)ipe  of  a  certain  diameter,  it  will  give  too  large  a  result  for  a  similar 
pipe  of  smaller  diameter,  and  too  small  a  one  for  a  pipe  of  larger  dia- 
meter. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  these  experiments  is 
that  they  emphasize  the  fact  that,  in  view  of  the  many  retarding  influ- 
ences at  work  inside  of  an  ordinary  pipe  line,  particularly  after  the  lapse 
of  years,  during  which  the  consumption  is  increasing,  it  is  unwise  to  put 
faith  in  hair-splitting  formulas  which  raise  false  hopes  as  to  the  capacity 
of  the  pij^es. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  measures  taken  by  the  author  for  restrict- 
ing waste  were  wise  and  intelligent.  The  distributing  pipes  of  a  large 
city,  particularly  when  the  circuits  are  connected,  constitute  a  compli- 
cated arterial  system  in  which  the  pressures  at  different  points  cannot  be 
even  approximately  foretold.  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  an  even  distri- 
bution of  water  in  such  cases,  the  use  of  gates  and  gauges  as  described 
in  the  second  paper  seems  to  be  inevitable. 

Rudolph  Hering,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— Mr.  Rafter's  first  paper  closes 
as  follows:  "  In  the  opinion  of  the  author  the  Rochester  conduit  cannot 
be  taken  as  proving?  correctness  of  the  modern  views  as  to  the  value  of 
c  to  be  used  in  the  formula  v  =  c  ^  Te^when  pipes  of  large  diameter 
and  long  lengths  are  under  consideration." 
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Shortly  before  concluding,  ^r.  Rafter  assumes  certain  hydraulic 
elements  as  to  gradients,  etc.,  and  compares  the  results  obtained  there- 
from with  the  results  of  the  gaugings,  and  draws  certain  conclusions,  the 
fifth  of  which,  as  a  summary,  cannot  be  gainsaid.  But  he  say.s  further, 
•*  considerable  doubt  is  thrown  by  the  results  of  these  tests  upon  the 
original  determination  of  the  daily  flow  of  9  292  800  gallons  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  until  a  thorough  history  of  the  interior  of  the  pipe  is 
available,  it  must  be  considered  an  open  question  as  to  whether  such  flow 
has  ever  taken  place." 

It  is  my  purpose  to  present  a  few  calculations  respecting  this  pipe 
line,  based  on  other  gaugings,  to  show  that  when  the  pipes  were  new, 
the  discharge  of  9  292  800  gallons  must  have  been  very  nearly  the  true 
one,  and  that  the  information  given  by  Mr.  Rafter  does  not  disprove  the 
correctness  of  the  modern  views  as  to  the  value  of  c. 

I  shall  use  for  the  calculations  the  data  given  in  Table  No.  2,  com- 
prising the  results  of  recent  gaugings,  and  I  shall  assume  that  in  the 
third  and  fourth  sections  the  pipes  are  cast  and  wrought  iron  respectively, 
for  their  whole  length.  This  assumption  will  cause  art  error  in  the 
final  result,  but  a  comparatively  small  one,  that  will  not  Nntiate  the  gen- 
eral results,  and  simjdify  the  calculations. 

HYDRAUiiic  Elements,  Rochesteb  Conduit. 


Air 

Length  in 
feet. 

Diameter  of  pipe. 

Slope 
per 

1000. 

Mean 
velocity    in 

feet 
per  second. 

Co-efflcients. 

valves. 

e 

n 

Well  houBe 
at  lake  to 

63 

53  to  52  ... . 

52  to  35  ... . 

35  to  24  ... . 
84  to  25  .... 

50  819 
»  1  901 

30  137 

15  547 
10  641 

36  inches,  wrought. 

24      •' 
(         14  feet  24      "              "          \ 
(30  123    '•    24      "        cast. 
(       427     "    24      ••             ••            i 
{13H09     "24      "        wrought  \ 
(   1311     "    24      ••        CMt.           ) 

24     "       wrought. 

0.45 
3.83 

1.95 

3.43 
3.68 

1.47 
3.32 

3.32 

3.32 
3.32 

80.4 
76.0 

106.4 

80.2 
78.6 

.0168 
.0166 

.0125 

.0158 
.06 

In  the  above  table  these  data  are  partly  repeated  and  I  have  added 
three  columns  in  which  there  are  given  respectively,  the  mean  velocity 
of  the  pipe,  the  co-eflBcient  c  in  the  ("hezy  formula  and  the  co-efficient  // 
in  Kutter's  formula.  The  hitter  represents  the  resistance  mainly  due  to 
the  roughness  of  the  wetted  i)erimet4'r,  such  as  they  exist  in  the  i)ipc  at 
the  present  time.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  valuas  for  wrotight  iron 
pipe  in  the  ditTerent  sections  are  0.01G8,  O.OIGG,  O.Olo-s  and  0.0101  re- 
spectively, and  that  the  value  for  the  cast  iron  pipe  is  0.0125. 

The  difference  in  the  values  of  //  referring  to  the  different  sections  of 
wrought  iron  pipe  agree  well  among  each  other.     From  other  gaugings 
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of  cast  and  wrought  iron  pipes  that  have  been  in  use  for  a  number  of 
years,  this  co-efficient  of  roughness  (.0158  to  .0168)  indicates  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  tuberculation. 

For  instance,  a  main  in  Jersey  City  gauged  by  Mr.  Bailey  in  1867 
(Fanning,  •'  Treatise-on  Hydraulics  "),  measuring  29  715  feet  in  length 
and  20  inches  in  diameter,  known  to  be  heavily  tuberculated,  give  a  co- 
efficient of  roughness  of  n=  .0166.  The  Croton  main  gauged  by  Kirk- 
wood  in  1867  is  11.217  feet  long  and  3  feet  in  diameter,  also  known  to 
be  heavily  tuberculated,  gives  a  co-efficient  oin  =  .0168. 

The  co-efficient  of  roughness  in  the  cast  iron  section  (.0125)  indi- 
cates but  a  slight  change  from  the  co- efficient  for  new  pipe.  Gaugings 
of  new  cast  iron  pipe  give  values  as  follows :  In  Hamburg*  a  20-inch  pipe 

3  514  feet  long  gives  a  co-efficient  varying  from  .0112  to  .0119,  accord- 
ing to  the  velocity,  which  correspondingly  varies  from  0 .  70  to  2 .  50  feet 
per  second. 

At  Hackensack,  New  Jersey,*  a  20-inch  pipe,  75  000  feet  long,  having 
a  number  of  bends  and  angles,  gives  a  co-efficient  varying  from  0.0110 
to  0 .  0127,  for  velocities  ranging  from  2  to  3  feet  per  second. 

At  Philadelphia*  a  30-inch  pipe  20  200  feet  long,  with  easy  curves, 
gives  a  co-efficient  varing  from  0.0113  to  0.0128,  as  the  velocities  ranged 
inversely  from  3 .  23  to  1 .  47  feet  per  second. 

In  the  Sudbury*  conduit  a  4-foot  pipe  1  747  feet  long,  with  easy 
curves,  gives  a  co-efficient  varying  from  0 .  0105  to  0 .  0109,  for  velocities 
varying  from  2 . 6  to  6 . 2  feet  per  second. 

The  co-efficient  of  roughness  for  new  pipe  under  the  above  condi- 
tions varies  therefore  from  .0105  to  .0128,  while  that  found  in  the 
Rochester  conduit  is  .0125.  Mr.  Rafter's  fifth  conclusion,  that  the 
excessive  resistance  is  mostly  confined  to  the  wrought  iron  section,  is 
therefore  substantiated  by  the  gaugings  of  other  and  similar  conduits, 
and  in  a  very  satisfactory  way,  for  pipes  of  large  diameter  and  long 
lengths;  also  by  means  of  the  modern  formula  and  views  as  to  the  value 
of  c  in  the  Chezy  formula. 

Let  us  now  ascertain  the  results  of  these  same  views  with  reference 
to  the  probable  discharge  of  the  conduit  when  it  was  new.  Darcy* 
gauged  a  new  wrought  iron  pipe  about  12  inches  in  diameter  and  365 
feet  long  with  velocities  of  1.3  and  3.9  feet  per  second,  the  co-efficient  of 
roughness  being  respectively  .0110  and  .0098. 

H.  Smith,  Jr.,*  gauged  similar  pipes  nearly  13  and  15  inches  diam- 
eter and  each  about  700  feet  long  with  velocities  4.4  and  4.6  feet  per 
second,  in  which  the  co-efficient  of  roughness  varied  from  .0109  to  .0110. 
He  likewise  gives  the  results  of  a  pipe  17  inches  diameter  and  about 

4  440  feet  long,  giving  for  a  velocity  of  20.1  feet  per  second  a  co-efficient 
of  roughness  equal  to  .0099.    Finally  he  gives  a  pipe  25  inches  diameter 

♦"Flow  of  Water,"  by  GanguiUet  and  Kutter.  Translated  by  Hering  and  Trautwine. 
John  Wiley  k  Sons.    1891, 
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and  about  1  200  feet  long  and  for  a  velocity  of  12.6  feet  per  second  a 
co-efficient  of  roughness  equal  to  .0100. 

Under  the  conditions  as  reported  to  have  existed  in  the  Rochester 
conduit  when  built,  it  will  therefore  appear  safe  to  assume  for  them  a 
CO- efficient  ti  =  .011  as  a  probal  le  maximum  for  wrought  iron  sections. 
For  the  cast  iron  section  we  are  likewise  justified  from  the  gaugings 
previously  quoted  in  assuming  the  co-efficient  n  =  .012,  as  represcutiug 
the  probable  maximum  when  the  pipe  was  new.  With  these  co-efficients 
let  us  now  ascertain  the  discharge  in  a  pipe  line  such  as  the  Rochester 
conduit  is  described  to  have  been. 

We  have,  beginning  at  the  lake: 

(1)  A  36-incli  wrought  iron  pipe  50  819  feet  long  with  a  co-efficient 

of  roughness  of  n  =  .011. 

(2)  A  2i-inch  wrought  iron  pipe  1  901  feet  long  with  a  co-efficient 

of  n  =  .011. 

(3)  A  24-inch  pipe,  mostly  cast  iron,  30  137  feet  long,  with  a  co-effi- 

cient of  n  =  .012. 

(4)  A  24-inch  pipe,   mostly  wrought  iron,  15  547  feet  long,  with  a 

co-efficient  of  n  =  .011. 

Let  us  designate  the  heads  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  four  sections, 
respectively,  to  be//i,  1u,  h^  and  h^.  Let  us  further  designate  the  mean 
velocity  in  the  3G-inch  pipe  as  Ti,  and  that  in  the  24-iuch  as  r^.  It  will 
be  evident  that  the  discharge  in  the  36-inch  pipe  and  that  in  any  of  the 
sections  of  the  24-inch  pipe  must  bo  equal.  As  the  area  of  the  3G-inch 
pipe  is  7.07  scjuare  feet,  and  that  of  the  24-inch  pipe  3.14  square  feet, 
the  discharge  will  therefore  be  equal  to  7.07  t»i,  and  likewise  equal  to 
3.14  rj. 

Let  Ci,  Cj,  Ca,  C4,  respectivley,  represent  the  co-etlicient  for  each  of 
the  four  sections  in  the  formula  p  =  c  \/ HSy  in  which  r  =  mean  velocity 
in  pipe;  R  =  mean  radius  of  pipe;  S  =  hydraulic  slope. 

If  we  substitute  for  S  the  head  h  divided  by  the  length  /  and  for 
v/  K  and  /  the  respective  numerical  values,  we  have  the  following  five 
equations: 

(1)  7.07P,  =3.14r,. 

(2)  r,  =  c,   X  .  806^5^- 

(3)  v^  =  c,x  •707^^yQ|-- 
W  r,=  c,X  .707^3^j^- 
(6)  v,  =  c,x  .707^1/^47- 
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As  the  entire  head  from  the  lake  to  the  reservoir  is  143.8  feet,  we  can 
add  a  sixth  equation: 

(6)     \  ■\-h-\-  \  +  K  =  143.8  feet, 

from  which  six  equations  the  two  mean  velocities  and  the  four  heads 
can  be  computed,  provided  we  substitute  the  numerical  values  of  c. 
According  to  the  Ganguillet  and  Kutter  formula,  we  can  neglect  the 
eflfect  of  the  variation  of  slope  upon  the  co-efficient  for  the  case  in  hand. 
Assuming  this  slope  to  be  0.411  per  thousand  for  the  36-inch  pipe,  and 
2.26  per  thousand  for  the  24-inch  pipe,  we  obtain  from  the  formula: 

Ci  =  131.7  03  =  112.3 

C2  =  125.0  C4  =  C2  =  125.0. 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  above  equations,  substituting  further, 
from  equation  1,  the  value  of  v^  expressed  in  terms  of  z?2,  and  reducing 
respectively  to  the  values  of  7^,  we  get: 

(7)  7^1  =  0 .  770  v^  (9)     ^3  =  4. 781  v^ 

(8)  ^2  =  0-  243  v^  (10)    7^4  =  1 .  991  v^ 

Substituting  these  values  in  equation  6,  we  find  the  mean  velocity 
in  the  24-inch  pipe,  ^2  =  4 .  30  feet.  From  equation  1  we  then  get  the 
mean  velocity  in  the  36-inch  pipe,  ??i  =  1.91  feet,  and  from  equations 
7  to  10  the  various  heads: 

^1  =  14.2  ^3  =  88.3 

^2=    4.5  ^4  =  36.8. 

The  discharge  of  the  mains  is,  therefore, 

7.07  t^i  =  13.50  cubic  feet  per  second,  or, 

8  725  200  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours. 

This  quantity  is  not  quite  as  great  as  that  given  originally,  but  as  the 
assumption  above  made  for  the  co-efficient  n  was  rather  large,  in  order 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  I  consider  from  the  above  independent  data 
and  above  reasoning,  the  original  quantity  most  likely  to  have  been 
correct.  As  the  recent  tests  were  made  in  old  pipe,  evidently  much 
tuberculated  in  the  wrought  iron  sections,  I  therefore  see  no  justification 
in  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Kafter  that  by  them  "  considerable  doubt  is 
thrown  "  upon  the  original  determination  of  flow.  It  is  also  evident, 
notwithstanding  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  of  his 
paper,  that  the  modern  views  as  to  the  value  of  c  have  in  the  Eochester 
case  rather  been  substantiated  than  otherwise. 

John  Thomson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— Kegarding  Mr.  Rafter's  prefatory 

paper  on  the  "  Hydraulics  "  of  the  Rochester  conduit,  its  evident  object 

18  to  compare  the  past  and  the  present  maximum  discharging  capacity 

of  the  Rochester  conduit  and  also  to  submit  certain  inferences  as  to 

the   physical   condition  of  its  internal  surface.      The  late   Mr.  L.  L* 
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Nichols,  C.  E.,  made  the  first  gauging  of  the  discharging  capacity  of 
the  Rochester  conduit,  acting  as  an  assistant  engineer  under  J.  Nelson 
Tnbbs,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  then  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  line.  I  had 
the  honor  of  Mr.  Nichols'  acquaintance,  and  firmly  believe  that  he  was 
thoroughly  competent  to  accurately  determine  the  discharging  capacity 
of  the  line  in  the  construction  of  which  he  himself  had  performed  an 
important  part. 

But  the  details  of  Mr.  Nichols'  gaugings,  as  observed  and  recorded 
by  himself,  are  elsewhere  fully  treated  with  projjcr  credit,  and  I  allude 
thereto  with  the  view  of  adding  concurrent  testimony  that  the  original 
measurements  were  properly  made  and  the  results  obtained  were  within 
tlie  requirements  of  practical  accuracy  in  such  cases. 

Regarding  the  means  employed  by  Mr.  Rafter  to  ascertain  the  dynamic 
conditions  of  flow,  there  are  a  number  of  features  of  which  it  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  more  of  the  details.  Such,  for  instance,  as  to  how 
the  summits  of  the  piezometric  columns  were  indicated  for  instrumental 
reading.  Then  as  to  whether  the  several  stand-pipes  were  read  simul- 
taneously; or,  if  not,  what  time  elapsed  between  the  readings.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  much  of  the  value  of  these  observations  will  depend  upon, 
the  manner  in  which  these  features  were  carried  into  effect. 

Although  I  believe  and  admit  that  the  practice  here  described  by  Mr. 
Rafter  is  usual,  I  yet  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  reliability  of  piezometers 
when  attached  directly  to  the  air  valves  of  a  pipe  line  long  in  use.  As 
a  means  of  determining  the  present  internal  condition  of  any  pai-ticular 
air  valve  such  an  attachment  would  appear  to  be  most  efficient;  but  un- 
less it  were  known  to  an  absolute  certainty  that  their  internal  conditions 
were  identical  each  with  the  other,  then  it  has  always  appeared  to  me 
that  to  predicate  the  internal  physical  condition  of  a  long  pipe  line  from 
the  flow  past  orifices  of  unknown  contour  is  an  unreliable  deduction.  I 
should  say  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  it  may  be  fairly  well  assumed 
in  advance  that  the  conduit  is  obstructed  l)y  incrustations  upon  the  in- 
terior surface,  that  the  inner  ends  of  the  piezometers  might  Ixtter  bo 
inserted  into  the  main  body  of  the  conduit,  the  internal  ends  of  all  the 
tubes  to  be  at  the  same  distance  from  the  exterior  of  the  conduit,  as  in 
this  wise  practically  identical  dynamic  conditions  would  obtain. 

As  to  the  determination  of  the  hydraulic  gradient  of  the  24-inch  sec- 
tion by  means  of  ordinary  spring  pressure  gauges,  I  have  examined  Mr. 
Rafter's  paper  diligently  for  a  reference  to  the  means  employed  for 
standardizing  the  gauges;  but  although  the  manner  of  checking  their 
reading  by  independent  observers  is  ex])reH8ly  set  forth  (which  would 
appear  to  be  necessary,  as  they  must  have  been  read  to  fractions  of  a 
pound,  judged  by  the  tabular  deductions),  there  is  but  tliis  statement 
aa  to  the  gauges  themselves:  "The  gauges  were  attached  to  each  air 
valve  at  the  same  time,  and  allowed  to  remain  tor  half  an  hoiir." 

Now,  as  a  glance  at  the  i>rofile  will  denote  the  considerable  fluctua- 
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tions  in  the  total  pressures  required  to  be  indicated  by  the  gauges,  this 
fact  alone  would  demand  that  they  should  have  had  frequent  and  most 
accurate  comparison  with  a  reliable  standard.  If  this  were  not  done, 
then,  in  my  opinion,  but  very  little  value  may  be  given  to  this  portion  of 
the  experiment.  The  fact  that  the  gauges  did  or  did  not  indicate  the  true 
conditions  does  not  aflfect  my  present  proposition;  if  they  were  not  cali- 
brated to  every  change  of  condition,  then  the  result  can  only  be  accepted 
as  hypothetical. 

In  this  connection  the  admission  of  Mr.  John  K.  Freeman,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.,  in  his  discussion  of  my  paper  on  "  Proportional  Water  Meters," 
wherein  he  is  an  advocate  of  spring  gauges  for  an  analogous  purpose, 
may  not  be  inaptly  quoted:  *'  In  any  important  work  in  either  steam  or 
water,  all  Bourdon  gauges  should  be  often  tested.  Mere  comparison 
with  a  standard  gauge  is  not  fully  satisfactory."  And  in  this  regard  I 
presume  to  say  that  Mr.  Freeman  knows  whereof  he  speaks;  for  although 
he  has  accomplished  results  in  this  direction  approximating  practical 
accuracy,  and  that,  too,  by  scientific  methods  and  approved  apparatus, 
yet  even  these  were  open  to  adverse  criticism. 

That  the  Eochester  conduit  has  undergone  serious  deterioration  is 
not  questioned,  but  as  to  the  cause  and  location  thereof,  it  is  my  conten- 
tion that  the  present  demonstration  is  not  conclusive;  that  the  case 
stands  on  the  Scotch  verdict,  "  Not  proven.^' 

The  end  sought  by  Mr.  Rafter,  as  detailed  in  his  second  paper,  was 
to  increase  the  storage  reserve  of  the  reservoirs,  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  were  such  that  almost  any  means  would  be  tolerated  to  effect 
this  end.  The  method  evidently  most  prominently  in  mind  for  imme- 
diate application,  both  by  citizens  and  experts,  was  to  increase  the  time 
necessary  to  obtain  a  given  quantity. 

The  manner  here  described  of  carrying  this  into  effect  seems  to  have 
been  based  upon  the  assumption  that  any  diminution  at  or  near  the 
source  of  supply  would  cause  the  mains  to  "run  partly  full,"  with 
obvious  results  in  the  event  of  applying  the  direct  pressure  from  Rush 
reservoir.  The  question  here  is,  was  the  somewhat  elaborate  process 
applied  by  Mr.  Rafter  necessary  ?  I  am  willing  to  go  on  the  record  as 
saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  not;  that  if  competent  attendants  had 
been  placed  at  the  discharging  gates  of  Mount  Hope  reservoir,  or  better 
still  at  some  lower  portion  of  the  hydraulic  gradient  beyond  the  prin- 
cipal distributing  area,  in  telephonic  communication  with  the  city  fire 
alarm,  the  valves  carefully  pinched  down  to  a  point  where  the  draft 
there  through  became  slightly  less  than  the  supply,  and  continually  so 
maintained,  then  the  same  results  would  have  been  reached.  By  this 
method  the  minimum  pressure  throughout  the  city  would  have  been 
constantly  increased  until  merged  into  the  maximum,  while  yet  at  any 
instant  the  full  pressure  might  have  been  with  safety  applied  for  fire 
purposes.     But  what  was  the  consequence  of  this  « '  restriction  "  in  actual 
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fact  ?  Simply  as  already  intimated,  that  each  and  every  wat^-r-taker  in 
a  city  of  nearly  140  000  inhabitants,  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike,  was 
peremptorily  taxed  that  the  storage  reserve  might  be  increased.  The 
form  of  the  tax  here  levied  was  in  time;  the  monetary  value  of  this  will 
depend  upon  the  wage  earning  capacity  (»f  Rochester's  citizens.  What 
this  means  may  only  be  conjectured,  even  when  we  have  Mr.  Kafter's 
statement  that  the  result  of  these  restrictive  measures  was  to  decrease 
the  consumption  by  nearly  2  000  000  gallons  a  day,  that  is  to  say,  in- 
crease the  former  time  necessary  to  obtain  a  given  volume  by  from  30  to 
40  i)er  cent.,  or  made  it  imjxjssible  to  get  such  supply  at  all. 

The  summation  of  Mr.  Rafter's  opinions,  however.  Las  my  particular 
attention,  wherein  he  sets  forth  that  by  this  method  of  restrictive  supply 
the  "general  movement  in  favor  of  metering"  was,  fortunately  for  the 
public,  presumably,  headed  off,  "which,  if  carried  out  under  existing 
conditions,  would  have  aggravated  a  situation  which  is  already  sufficiently 
unsatisfactory." 

The  premise  upon  which  I  shall  mainly  rely  in  niy  further  contention 
is  this:  that  if  the  actual  cost,  due  to  the  loss  of  time  and  personal  incon- 
venience, to  which  the  citizens  of  Rochester  have  been  subjected  by  these 
restrictive  measures,  had  been  invested  in  water  meters  of  any  fairly  re- 
liable pattern,  were  they  of  the  cheapest  inferential  Continental  type  or 
the  most  expensive  positive  system  here  in  vogue,  that  then  not  only 
would  there  have  been  no  temporary  inconvenience,  but  there  would  im- 
mediately have  been  water  enough  and  to  sj^are;  the  pressure  would 
have  been  restored  and  the  future  supply  insured  l)eyoud  all  doubt.  By 
this  simple  expedient  every  water-taker  would  have  become  an  inspector. 
Instead  of  a  handful  of  irresponsible  employees  acting  as  water- waste 
detectors,  there  would  have  been  thousands  of  willing  volunteers.  And 
why  ?  Because  it  would  then  have  been  a  simple  matter  of  selfish 
pecuniary  interest  on  the  part  of  every  metered  water  taker.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  the  world  over.  It  is  not  implied,  nor  does  it  follow, 
that  because  the  segregated  members  of  a  community  act  with  thought- 
less disregard  of  others  that  therefore  all  are  venal.  Nevertheless, 
this  hard,  indisputable  fact  remains  :  that  he  who  purchases  by  the 
sole  measure  of  what  he  can  take  in  the  time  at  his  disposal,  will 
carry  off  more  than  if  he  had  bargained  to  pay  for  bulk  or  weight. 
The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  on  every  hand;  from  the  earliest  evolution- 
ary evidence  of  our  ancestry,  grabbing  more  than  can  be  carried  and 
snarling  at  the  loss,  to  our  modern  teachers  of  morals  who  complacently 
latch  down  the  spring  closing  valve  that  cool  water  may  be  rea«^ly  to  the 
cup,  the  principle  is  in  all  ca.ses  the  same.  And  so  it  would  be  if  you  and 
I  were  provided  with  coal  or  gas,  bread  or  champagne  at  so  much  per 
quarter,  take  what  we  like;  the  damper  would  not  then  be  so  carefully 
regulated;  the  extra  jets  would  not  be  put  out;  bread  would  only  be  usetl 
for  end  pieces  and  corks  would  lly  upon  the  slightest  indication  of  las- 
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situde.  Wlierefore,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  would  be  morally  worse 
than  at  present;  for  the  par  value  of  the  individual  is  the  resultant  of  the 
society  of  which  he  is  a  factor.  But  in  setting  this,  my  opinion,  with 
these  generalities,  as  against  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Eafter,  I  do  not  thereby 
wish  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  even  if  he  had  held  my  un- 
doubtedly extreme  views  on  this  subject,  that  he,  i^er  consequence,  would 
or  could  have  applied  them  in  practice:  because  it  is  not  neglected  to  be 
observed  that  too  often  the  municipal  engineer  may  be  limited  in  his 
work  by  the  judgment  of  higher  municipal  authority;  be  it  always  ex- 
cepted, however,  that  he  is  seldom  justified  in  the  performance  of  a 
professional  duty  not  warranted  in  its  method  and  execution  by  the  best 
practice  of  the  hour. 

But  the  lavish  waste  which  so  nearly  resulted  in  a  water  famine  in. 
Rochester  did  not  take  place  nor  come  upon  it  without  ample  notice  from 
competent  authority,  as  may  be  found  in  {he  annual  reports  of  its  long 
time  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  Tubbs,  who  for  years  had  been  a  conservative 
advocate  of  restrictive  measures.  Neither  was  the  more  or  less  brilliant 
idea  of  closing  the  spigot  a  growth  of  the  year  1890;  as  may  be  judged 
by  the  following  paragraph  from  a  letter  written  by  me  and  published 
in  the  Rochester  Daily  Herald  of  May  27th,  1889: 

"  In  my  judgment  Mr.  Kuichling  is  right  in  either  of  the  two  reme- 
dies which  he  proposed  to  your  Special  Water  Works  Committee. 
'Good  gracious,'  you  say  to  the  first,  *and  shall  the  pressure  be  re- 
duced ?'  Why  not,  if  you  are  already  demanding  more  than  the  sup- 
ply ?  Mr.  Kuichling  evidently  recognizes  a  point  you  overlook, 
namely,  that  if  you  were  supplied  with  twice  your  present  volume  you 
would  doubtless  double  your  wastage.  This  feature  is  already  being- 
considered  here  in  New  York,  for  when  we  shall  have  had  the  increased 
pressure  of  the  new  conduit,  the  '  consumption '  of  leaky  pipes,  faulty 
faucets,  etc.,  is  certain  to  reach  high  figures. 

"So  far  as  possible  I  endeavor  to  keep  pecuniary  motives  in  the 
background  when  I  say,  as  a  matter  of  concurrent  judgment,  that  Mr. 
Kuichling's  second  remedy,  namely,  to  meter  the  services,  is  the  only 
true  and  satisfactory  method,  and  that  this  is  not  theoretical  or  vision- 
ary has  been  i)roved  times  over. 

"And  the  cost  of  the  meter  method  of  increasing  your  water  supply 
by  equalizing  its  disposal  would  not  be  the  '  enormously  expensive  job 
to  the  city  or  its  citizens '  which  you  may  think,  and  for  this  reason  if  no 
other,  namely,  that  even  if  a  portion  of  your  services  were  metered  the 
waste  would  be  enormously  reduced,  because  you  will  find  that  the  great 
majority  of  your  water  takers  are  willing  to  pay  for  what  they  use;  that 
such  people  in  any  case  would  not  abuse  their  privileges;  that  the  oppo- 
sition, tlie  growl,  will  be,  as  doubtless  it  now  chiefly  is,  from  those  who 
are  taking  more  than  they  are  honestly  entitled  to." 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  quoting  the  generally  known  data  in 
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sapportof  my  position  as  to  which  is  the  better  method,  legitimate  nseby 
all  or  waste  by  all,  for  the  particular  reason  that  I  have  here  to  present  a 
most  admirable  discussion,  covering  this  phase  of  the  subject,  prepared  at 
my  request  by  L.  N.  Case,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  AVater  Com- 
missioners, Detroit,  Mich.  I  applied  to  Mr,  Case  for  these  principal  rea- 
sons, namely:  that  the  relative  conditions  as  between  Rochester  and 
Detroit  are  more  nearly  alike  than  any  others  of  which  I  am  aware;  that 
meters  and  restrictive  measures  were  applied  there  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  duplication  of  force  mains  and  pumps,  and  that  Mr.  Case  is 
not  only  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  available  facts,  but  has 
the  peculiar  skill  of  compressing  such  matter  into  clear  and  comi>aot 
form. 

To  recapitulate  in  brief,  my  criticisms  in  respect  of  Mr.  Rafter's 
papers  are  these:  That  while  the  methods  which  he  employed  may  have 
been  generally  correct,  the  apparatus  itself  was  not  adequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case  nor  in  touch  with  well  known  modern  practice; 
and  that  his  opinions  as  to  the  probable  consequence  of  metering  are 
fully  controverted  by  good  and  sufficient  evidence. 

"Without  pointing  tbe  moral  which  you  will  the  better  apply,  I  tnke 
the  liberty  of  concluding  in  the  following  words  from  Judge  Stallo's 
preface  to  his  "Concepts  of  Modem  Physics": 

"It  is  an  old  truth,  which,  however,  is  too  often  lost  sight  of,  that 
many  of  the  questions  of  science  and  j^hilosophy  remain  unau.swered, 
not  by  reason  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  knowledge,  but  because  the  ques- 
tions themselves  are  founded  upon  erroneous  assumptions  and  require 
answers  in  irrational  or  impossible  terms." 

L.  N.  Case,  Board  of  Water  Commissioners,  Detroit,  Mich. — For  tbe 
purpose  of  properly  estimating  the  waste  prevalent  in  the  City  of  De- 
troit, I  will  state  that  the  population  of  the  city  in  1888  was  192  729, 
and  the  daily  average  consumption  39  397  71G  gallons  or  204  gallons 
per  capita;  a  waste,  allowing  for  a  generous  use,  of  150  gallons  per 
capita,  or  nearly  30  000  000  gallons  per  day.  In  1890,  two  years  there- 
after, as  a  result  of  the  introdu<tion  of  restrictive  measures,  the  follow- 
ing data  are  offered:  Population  of  city,  214  122;  daily  consumption, 
33  208  0G7  gallons,  or  a  per  capita  8upi)ly  of  155  gallons,  and  a  saving 
of  about  12  000  000  gallons  of  water  daily,  and  of  about  820  a  day  or 
$7  000  annually  in  fuel  alone.  ThiH,  however,  d<ies  not  give  the  re:d 
saving  effected.  Several  times  in  the  wint^T  of  1888-89  over  50  0(K)  (XjO 
gallons  of  water  were  pumped  into  tbe  city  daily,  and  the  demand  even 
then  was  by  no  means  satisfied,  as  many  complaints  reached  us  of  a 
short  8upj)ly  in  the  upper  and  western  i)ortions  of  the  city.  It  wjis 
tlien  demonstrated  that  our  capacity  to  supply  was  eihaunted,  or  rather 
ita  limit  reached. 

I  will  explain  by  saying  that  our  pumping  station  is  4  miles  up  the  river 
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with  two  42-inch  force  mains  leading  therefrom  into  the  city,  one  for  the 
low  and  one  for  the  high  service.  Our  average  daily  consumption  had 
increased  3  000  000  gallons  each  year  for  several  years,  and  of  course 
was  gradually  increasing.  The  necessity  for  another  force  main,  and 
another  engine,  an  enlargement  of  our  present  engine  house  or  the 
building  of  a  new  one,  and  other  attendant  expenses  accompanying  such 
construction,  was  conclusive.  An  estimate  was  made  of  such  extensions, 
which  amounted  to  about  $600  000. 

Had  the  Board  concluded  to  enter  into  such  enlargement  of  the 
works,  bonds  would  have  had  to  be  issued  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest, 
entailing  an  annual  expense  thereafter  of  $24  000,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
constant  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  increased 
expense  for  fuel,  salaries  of  engineers,  lubricators  and  other  supplies, 
which  would  amount  at  least  to  $11  000  per  annum.  I  will  give  as  my 
basis  for  this  calculation,  the  fact  that  the  total  expense  at  the  pumping 
station  in  1890  was  $54  433.49  for  three  engines  and  never  but  two  of 
them  running,  so  that  an  estimate  of  the  above  increase  is  a  modest  one 
to  say  the  least.  Here  then  is  an  annual  expense  of  $35  000,  which  an 
enlargement  of  the  plant  would  have  forced  upon  the  Board,  or  rather 
upon  the  citizens  of  Detroit. 

At  its  meeting  in  February,  1889,  these  facts  were  presented  and 
several  other  facts  bearing  upon  the  question  of  waste,  and  compari- 
sons offered  between  Detroit  and  other  cities  that  had  adopted  measures 
to  prevent  waste.  The  Board,  after  carefully  considering  these  facts, 
adopted  a  resolution  to  at  once  enter  upon  an  active  campaign  against 
a  waste  that  had  become  actually  appalling,  and  directed  their  Secretary 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  were  reasonable  and  lawful  that  would  accom- 
plish their  purpose. 

Now,  as  to  the  measures  adopted,  they  were  by  no  means  novel  or 
unusual,  and  were  simply  those  of  house  to  house  inspection  and  the 
introduction  of  meters.  Could  meters  have  been  universally  introduced, 
the  inspection  of  premises  would  have  been  unnecessary,  and  at  best 
accomplishes  but  little.  Innumerable  leaks,  of  course,  are  discovered, 
and  require  to  be  repaired,  but  the  willful,  extravagant,  and  utterly 
useless  running  of  water  from  all  classes  of  fixtures,  through  careless- 
ness, and  often  a  mistaken  idea  that  such  streams  cleanse  and  purify 
the  sewers,  can  only  be  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  placiag  of 
meters.  This  of  itself  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  adoption,  and  yet 
another  appeals  to  me  with  almost  an  equal  force. 

Estimating  the  quantity  of  water  consumed,  even  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  assessor,  is  after  all  only  guess- 
work. This  is  not  simply  an  assertion,  but  is  the  result  of  actual  expe- 
rience. The  following  table  is  prepared  from  actual  facts  upon  the 
books  of  this  office,  and  is  based  upon  the  consumption  of  water  which 
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•was  heini^  used  as  developed  by  the  meter,  and  upon  the  assesaments 
■which  were  paid  before  the  water  was  metered: 


Ck)NSUlfKRA. 
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Paid  fob 
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2  00 
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6i       •• 
20 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

K 

6{       •• 
14 

L 

M 

N 

lOi      •• 
9>       " 

O 

The  parties  **  G  "  and  "  D  "  are  engaged  in  the  same  business,  com- 
peting for  the  same  trade,  and  yet  "D"  was  handicapped  by  being 
•obliged  to  pay,  in  the  same  city  and  under  similar  circumstances,  over 
SIX  times  as  much  for  water  for  manufacturing  purposes  as  "C"  did. 
The  party  "I"  is  »  miller,  and  his  uses  were  of  a  mechani-al  nature 
almost  entirely,  and  easily  estimated,  and  it  was  proved  that  he  was 
paying  exactly  right,  as  20  cents  per  1  000  gallons,  when  estimated,  was 
then  the  rate  charged  by  the  Board. 

As  a  result  of  th<;  saving  thus  made,  the  Board  have  reduced  their 
meter  rates  from  ten  cents  per  1  000  gallons  to  three  and  one-third  cents 
to  all  consumers,  and  in  addition  have  abrogated  the  charge  for  hose  use 
for  lawn  and  street  sprinkling  purposes,  the  assessments  upon  which,  the 
year  previous  to  such  action  of  the  Board,  amount  d  to  over  320  000. 

The  placing  of  meters  has  been  with  us,  and  will  be  everywhere,  a 
great  saving  individually  and  collectively.  For  instance,  the  present 
r«M-eipts  for  the  entire  meteretl  tionsumption  is  not  over  two-thirds  of 
what  it  would  bo  under  the  assessment  plan,  and  the  amount  of  water 
consumed  not  over  one-fourth.  The  result  of  the  introduction  of 
meters  in  the  City  of  Detroit  can  best  be  shown  by  the  following  com- 
parison: 

Had  the  Board  concluded  in  1888  to  make  the  contemplated  enlarge- 
ment of  the  works  instead  of  introducing  measures  of  restriction,  the 
annual  expense  caust)<l  by  such  enlargement,  as  already  shown,  would 
have  been  at  least  5535  000,  or  f<»r  three  years  $105  000,  with  an  unosti- 
mated  loss  for  wear  and  tear,  and  no  reduction  in  rates.  The  total 
expt'nse  for  the  intro<luction  of  meters  has  been  up  to  October  Ist,  the 
present  month,  $50  812.50,  with  an  estimate*!  sum  for  the  three  months 
thereafter  will  make  $56,000. 
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But  mark  the  difference  between  the  two  expenses  !  The  former, 
of  335  000  per  annum  or  3105  000  for  the  three  years,  would  have  been, 
an  absolute  expenditure;  while  of  the  latter  at  least  85  per  cent,  is  still 
in  existence,  and  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  plant. 

J.  Nelson  Tubes,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  methods  described  in  Mr. 
Kafter's  paper  for  reducing  the  consum23tion  of  water  in  the  City  cf 
Rochester,  while  confessedly  not  new  or  original,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
wise  provision  to  tide  over  a  temporary  crisis,  and  without  doubt  ac- 
complished the  purpose  of  temporarily  preventing  the  further  depletion 
of  the  reservoirs.  The  lack  of  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
municipal  authorities  having  the  control  of  the  water  department,  in 
failing  to  provide  an  abundant  temjjorary  supply  of  water  for  the  city 
from  one  of  several  possible  near  sources,  left  no  alternative  to  the 
engineer  but  to  restrict  the  use  of  water  to  such  an  extent  as  would 
prevent  its  utter  exhaustion  from  the  reservoirs.  In  this  view  of  the 
case  the  action  of  the  engineer  is  to  be  commended,  while  the  want  of 
prompt  and  right  action  on  the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities,  whereby 
such  drastic  measures  in  the  way  of  restrictive  use  became  necessary, 
is  to  be  seriously  reprobated.  The  adoption  and  continuance  of  these 
restrictive  measures  have  proved  so  annoying,  vexatious  and  threatening 
to  manufacturers  and  other  citizens  that  private  sources  of  supply  have 
been  secured  by  many  of  them,  thus  reducing  the  consumption  from 
the  city  works  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  and  one-half  million  gallons 
per  day,  involving  the  consequent  loss  of  revenue  to  the  city.  It  has 
also  involved  the  necessity  of  sprinkling  the  streets  with  the  sewage 
laden  water  of  the  Genesee  River.  It  has  had  a  tendency  to  restrict  the 
introduction  of  new  manufacturing  establishments,  the  opening  of  new 
streets,  and  the  erection  of  new  dwellings;  and  it  has  prevented  the 
proper  flushing  of  sewers  and  drains,  and  has  thus  proved  detrimental 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city.  I  cannot,  therefore,  concur  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  further  suggestion  of  the  paper  under  discussion,  that 
by  the  continuance  of  these  restrictive  measures  the  reservoirs  may  be 
kept  full,  and  "aside  from  street  and  lawn  sprinkling,  the  necessary 
legitimate  uses  of  water  can  be  supplied  for  two  or  three  years,  during 
which  time  the  additional  supply  construction  may  be  completed. "  The 
many  and  complex  interests  of  a  city  are  so  injuriously  affected  by  a 
scarcity  in  the  water  supply  for  a  series  of  years,  that  no  make-shift 
should  be  tolerated  which  looks  to  the  continuance  of  a  system  alike 
perilous  to  the  business,  prosperity,  comfort  and  health  of  the  munici- 
pality. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  I  am  impelled  ta 
call  in  question.  These  are  based  upon  a  doubt  as  to  the  original 
capacity  of  the  conduit  to  discharge  at  the  rate  of  9  000  000  gallons  per 
day,  from  the  fact  that  the  discharge  is  at  the  present  time  but  7  000  000 
gallons  per  day.     The  method  of  determination  by  which  it  was  found 
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to  deliver  the  larger  quantity  in  1876,  was  exactly  the  method  employed 
in  1890,  when  it  discharged  the  smaller  quantity. 

The  evidence  that  the  said  conduit  did  originally  discharge  9  000  000 
gallons  per  day  is  of  the  highest  character.  In  1876,  I  was  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  water-works  in  question,  and  the  late  Lorain  L.  Nichols,  a 
very  competent  man  of  large  experit*nce,  was  one  of  my  assistants. 
During  the  filling  of  the  reservoirs  and  the  months  following,  Mr. 
Nichols  was  directed  by  me  to  make  such  careful  measurements  and 
gaugings  of  the  reservoirs  as  would  enable  him  to  determine  very  closely 
the  approximate  How  of  the  conduit.  He  did  this  on  at  least  four  dif- 
ferent occasions,  the  records  of  which,  in  his  own  handwriting,  are  now 
on  file  in  the  Water  Department  at  Rochester,  and  his  conclusion  from 
these  experiments  was,  that  the  flow  was  substaTitially  9  000  000  gallons 
per  day.  I,  therefore,  regard  it  as  much  a  definitely  settled  fact  that 
the  flow  in  1876  was  9  000  000  gallons  per  day,  as  it  is  a  fact  that  at  the 
expiration  of  sixteen  years,  in  the  year  1890,  the  flow  was  but  7  000  000 
gallons  per  day,  and  both  facts  were  determined  in  the  same  way,  and 
are  based  upon  the  same  class  of  evidence,  to  wit:  the  rise  of  water  in 
the  reservoir  under  the  inflaence  of  the  flow  of  a  full  conduit. 

From  what  has  been  sai<l,  it  maybe  seen  how  difficult  it  would  prove 
to  determine  when,  or  at  what  moment,  any  statistics  pul>lishe<l  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Rochester  Water  Department,  based  upon  the 
earher  determination  of  the  capacity  of  the  conduit,  ceased  to  be  en- 
tirely true.  Only  two  facts  are  known,  to  wit:  In  1876,  and  for  some 
years  thereafter,  I  am  convinced  by  personal  observation  of  the  conduit, 
the  discharge  was  substantially  9  000  000  gallons  per  day.  In  1890  the 
flow  was  7  000  000  gallons  per  day.  When  did  it  cease  to  be  the  greater 
and  become  the  less  quantity?  Tlie  imperative  necessity  that  has  existed 
for  the  past  three  years,  that  there  should  be  no  interiui)tion  in  the  flow 
of  water  for  a  single  hour  which  could  be  avoided,  has  prevented  such 
an  examination  as  would  determine  the  cause  of  this  diminution  of  flow. 
Presumably,  however,  the  decrease  was  a  gradual  one,  and  so  gradual 
as  to  be  unsuspected,  and  not  such  a  sudden  and  al)rupt  one  as  would 
have  at  once  attracted  attention.  History  repeats  itself  in  these  matters. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  history  of  all  iron  pipe  water  mains  has  been  a 
gradual  and  more  or  less  rai)id  decrease  in  their  carrying  capacity  by 
the  formation  of  tubercles,  often  accompanied  with  the  growth  of  ex- 
tensive vegetable  life,  the  latter  of  which  in  the  form  of  spongilla  in 
large  quantity  has  been  found  recently  in  the  cast  iron  pipe  forming  a 
part  of  the  Rochester  conduit,  by  Mr.  Kuichling,  a  member  of  this 
Society,  on  removing  the  dome  of  a  24:-inch  gate  for  rejjairs,  the  details 
of  which  are  given  in  his  annual  report  recently  pubhshed.  I  can  see 
in  all  this  no  reason  to  tjuestion  the  large  co-effiiients  used  in  modern 
formulas  for  large,  new  and  clean  pipes,  but  it  eiiii)hasizes  the  fact  that 
the  pipes  will  not  always  remain  new  and  c\<  an,  in  which   case  the  large 
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co-efficients  are  no  longer  applicable,  or,  in  other  words,  that  to  approxi- 
mately determine  the  flow  of  a  pipe  at  the  end  of  twenty  years'  use- 
formulas  with  relatively  small  co-efficients  should  be  used. 

W.  N.  Eadenhukst,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Mr.  Rafter,  in  his  paper^ 
states  in  his  comparisons  of  the  results  of  tests  made  :  First.  That  the 
"average  rate  of  hydraulic  grade  in  the  36-inch  wrought  iron  pipe  is  50 
per  cent,  greater  than  it  should  be  for  clean  pipe  with  the  observed  dis- 
charge." And  again,  "That  the  excessive  resistance  prevailing  in  the 
24-mch  pipe  at  the  present  time,  is  mostly  confined  to  the  wrought  iron 
section,  the  excess  in  the  cast  iron  being,  generally  speaking,  only  such 
as  may  be  reasonably  expected  in  pipe  a  long  time  in  use." 

As  no  36-inch  cast  iron  pipe  exists  on  the  line,  all  criticism  must  be 
directed  to  the  24-inch  conduit  alone.  Attention  may,  however,  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  hydraulic  grade  line  found  the  same  day 
is  practically  a  straight  line,  and  that  there  are  no  very  marked  irregu- 
larities in  loss  of  head  in  this  section."^  As  to  the  irregularities  on  the 
24-inch  pijDe  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Eafter  in  his  basis  of  comparison,  the 
question  arises  whether  such  a  marked  difference  in  loss  of  head  would 
be  discovered,  if  the  pressure  observations  had  been  made  with  a  suit- 
able mercury  gauge. 

The  engineer  who  made  the  original  gaugings  and  calculated  the  inflow 
into  Rush  Reservoir,  the  late  L.  L.  Nichols,  has  left  in  his  handwriting 
carefully  prepared  notes  of  the  gaugings  taken  by  him  at  Rush  Reser- 
voir on  four  different  occasions,  the  least  of  which  gives  about  8  000  000 
gallons,  and  the  greatest  about  10  000  000  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours. 
That  it  now  delivers  only  a  trifle  over  7  000  000  gallons  daily  must  also 
be  conceded.  A  reduction  in  delivery  must  accordingly  be  acknowl- 
edged, and  I  desire  to  discuss  the  question  on  that  basis.  The  reason 
for  this  diminished  delivery  may,  perhaps,  be  due  to  obstructions  at  a 
number  of  places,  since  the  diagram  of  the  several  hydraulic  grade  lines 
does  not  show  a  sufficient  fall  between  any  two  consecutive  air  valves  to 
account  for  the  entire  difference  in  discharge.  The  probable  causes  are 
tubercular  formations  and  the  growth  of  spongilla  or  similar  organ- 
isms. Mr.  Rafter  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  wrought  and  not 
the  cast  iron  pipe  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  failure  in  delivery.  This  may 
be  so  ;  but  that  apparently  well  coated  cast  iron  pipe  deteriorates,  and 
often  deteriorates  very  rapidly,  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  of  which  ample 
demonstrations  have  been  given  in  our  professional  literature. 

The  probings  made  by  Chief  Engineer  Kuichling  in  the  36-inch 
wrought  iron  pipe  at  air  valve  No.  53,  and  in  the  large  tapering  casting 
inserted  in  the  24-inch  cast  iron  pipe  at  Rush  Reservoir,  and  fully 
described  by  him  in  his  last  annual  report  (1890-91),  gave  no  evidence  of 
" tuberculation  by  rust,  mineral  incrustation,"  etc.  He  did,  however, 
find  a  large  growth  of  spongilla  on  the  interior  surface  of  the  24-inch 

*  See  profile  accompanying  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Bafter's  paper  already  submitted  to 
the  Bociety  by  Mr.  Kuichling,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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cast  iron  effluent  pipe  at  Rush  Reservoir.  In  the  city  work  at  Rochester 
it  has  been  the  practice  for  over  a  year  to  carefully  examiue  the  interior 
surfaces  of  all  mains,  wherever  the  same  may  be  cut  for  insertion  of 
special  castings,  or  for  making  extensions,  etc.,  and  to  make  notes  of  the 
conditions  found  and  preserve  specimens  of  the  broken  pipe,  and  the 
following  table  showing  the  condition  of  pipes  of  different  ages,  selected 
from  a  number — all  Hemlock  mains— may  be  of  some  interest  on  the 
question  of  deterioration. 


No. 

Diameter 
of  Pipe. 
Inches. 

Street. 

Location. 

Date  of 
Laying. 

Date  of 
Examina- 
tion. 

Conditions. 

• 

' 

Badly      corroded, 
large    tubercles 
half     an      inch 
thick,   covering 

1 

4 

Stone  St. 

Comer    of    Ely 
St 

1874 

Nov.    8,   '90 

16 

surface  coating, 
destroyed.  This 

pipe    was  made 

at    one    of    the 

foundrips     that 

furnished      the 

24-ini-h  cast  iron 

. 

conduit  pipe. 

2 

12 

Oenesee  St. 

50  feet  South  of 

Large      tubercles, 
1     over     t  h  ree- 
1     eighths    of     an 

College  St ... . 

Sept.  16,  '80 

Aug.  25,  '91 

11. 

inch,  and   thick 

matofspoiigilla. 

3 

6 

West  St. 

75  feet  North  of 
Lorimer  St.. . 

Aug.  31,  '87 

Oct.   28,   '91 

4 

1 

A    few     tubercles 
and  clots  of  rust 
— coating    good 
between. 

Tubercles  sparse, 
but  of  fair  size. 

4 

10 

TAke  Ave. 

At  Clay  ATenue 

Oct.    27,  '88 

Oct.    27,  '91 

3 

pipe  coating  be- 
tween tubercles 
glossy      an  d 
smooth. 

Specimen  No.  2  was  particularly  luxuriant,  both  as  to  the  thickness 
of  the  tubercles  and  the  strong  gnjwth  of  8i)ongilla.  Specimen  No.  1 
was  cut  out  of  pipe  laid  sixteen  years  ago,  and  was  cast  at  one  of  the 
foundries  that  supplied  the  2-4-in('h  pipe  laid  in  the  conduit  line.  It 
doubtless  was  treated  to  the  same  coal-tar  piteli  bath  as  the  large  j)ipe. 
By  parity  of  reasoning,  if  rust  tubercles  have  formed  on  the  inside  of 
the  small  pipe,  which  has  actually  been  seen,  why  not  form  on  the  large 
pipe,  which  has  not  yet  been  examined? 

It  is  generally  assum«'d  that  the  <oal-tar  pitch  coating  as  a})plied  to 
cast  iron  water  pipes  by  most  of  the  foundries  in  tliis  and  other  countrieH, 
id  a  permanent  protection  to  the  iron  against  rust.  It  certainly  does  not 
appear  to  act  in  this  manner  in  all  cases.  The  writi»r  is  informed  that 
Messrs.  R.  D.  Wood  Sc  Co.  did  some  years  ago  in  their  foundry  at  Flor- 
eDce,  N.  J.,  use  a  mi.xturo  of  20  per  cent,  of  pure  linseed  oil  with  the 
coal-tar  pitch,  but  does  not  know  whether  this  practice  was  continued. 
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Most  foundries  use  the  coal-tar  pitch  alone.  A  permanent  coating  seems 
to  be  almost  as  vital  to  the  life  and  usefulness  of  the  pipe  as  the  quality 
and  strength  of  the  iron;  and  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of  the  profession, 
should,  from  their  experience  and  observation,  give  their  views  as  to 
what  change  could  be  effected  in  the  composition  of  the  coating  material, 
so  as  to  render  it  more  durable  than  it  is  found  to  be  in  practice.  The 
coating  as  applied  to  both  exterior  and  interior  surfaces  of  the  wrought 
iron  36  and  24-inch  pipe  used  in  the  conduit  was  composed  of  about 
equal  parts  of  refined  Trinidad  asphaltum  and  coal-tar  pitch,  the  pro- 
portions being  somewat  varied  in  cold  weather  by  an  increase  in  asphal- 
tum, as  the  coal-tar  pitch  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  mixture  brittle.* 
The  testimony  of  those  who  have  seen  the  exterior  of  the  wrought  iron 
conduit  pipe  is  to  the  effect  that  the  coating  is  still  in  a  good  condition 
(the  same,  however,  is  mainly  true  in  the  case  of  the  cast  iron),  but  un- 
fortunately in  no  case  has  the  interior  of  the  pipe  been  seen. 

In  connection  with  this  question  of  coating  wrought  iron,  the  writer 
personally  examined  a  case  where  a  24-inch  wrought  iron  pipe  used  as  a 
flume  for  conveying  water,  and  which  was  coated  with  *' Black  Parafine 
Varnish,"  ordinary  boiler-maker's  composition,  was  exposed  after  seven- 
teen years'  life,  it  having  been  laid  in  1874  and  exposed  April  3d,  1891. 
The  pipe  coating  showed  a  bluish  black  color,  and  exhibited  no  signs 
of  corrosion.  Judging  from  the  exterior,  as  seen,  the  question  may  be 
asked:  Is  the  interior  asphaltum  coating  a  preservation  against  corro- 
sion? The  members  of  the  Society  are  respectfully  requested  to  send 
in  contributions  also  on  this  point. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  Mr.  Nichols  made  what  is  believed 
in  this  country  to  be  the  first  examination  in  the  nature  of  accurately 
determining  "  Discharge  from  Drainage  Basins."  He  acted  as  Mr.  Jervis' 
assistant,  and  was  for  two  years  gauging  the  flows  of  Eaton  and  Madison 
Brooks,  lor  feeding  the  summit  level  of  the  Chenango  Canal. f 

Gkokge  W.  Raptek,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— In  closing  the  debate  I  may 
first  call  attention  to  a  fact  that  has  been  apparently  lost  sight  of  by  some 
of  the  gentlemen  participating,  namely,  that  the  tests  briefly  recorded  in 
the  paper  on  the  Hydraulics  of  the  Hemlock  Lake  Conduit,  etc.,  were 
not  undertaken  originally  for  the  purpose  of  either  discovering  new 
principles  in  hydraulics  or  confirming  old  ones,  but  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  by  the  amplication  of  known  principles  why  the 
Hemlock  Lake  Conduit  of  the  Rochester  Water  Works  only  delivered 
in  the  summer  of  1890  about  73  per  cent,  of  what  it  had  been  claimed  to 
be  doing  a  little  over  a  year  before.  Instructions  to  begin  the  tests  were 
given  by  the  Executive  Board  to  the  writer  on  July  7th,  1890.     At  the 

enarng^anua^l'mrpa.STs!  "^^  ^^P^^'  ^^  -^^  ^el^on  Tubbs,  M.Am.  Soc.  C.  E..  for  year 
w  V  2*%^''Tv'^'"*  ^^  •^•,?a/®''^'^'  ^^^^^  January  Uth,  1836.  Reported  in  Senate  Doc.  No.  52, 
N:Y:.for7862.^pp^?03and264^^^'  *^^° '"  ^*^*^  Engineer's  and  Surveyor's  Report.  State  of 
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«ame  time  it  was  requested  that  the  work  be  completed  and  the  results 
presented  in  not  exceeding  thirty  days  from  that  date. 

On  looking  the  matter  up  it  was  found  that  the  original  construction 
bench  marks  were  nearly  all  obliterated  and  the  records  were  deficient 
in  many  respects.  It  appeared  necessarv,  therefore,  to  make  a  new  pro- 
file with  careful  locati(m  of  all  the  details.  The  meaHuremeuts  were  made 
with  a  100-foot  steel  tape,  and  the  locations  of  the  air  valves  are  believed 
to  be  fairly  accurate  to  the  nearest  foot.  The  new  series  of  benches  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  paper. 

Reference  htis  been  made  in  the  discussion  to  my  results  as  not 
scientifically  correct.  The  writer  of  this  statement  probably  means 
minutely  correct,  in  which  case  it  becomes  at  once  evident  there  is  as 
yet  no  science  of  hydraulics.  An  engineer  is  not  necessarily  a  man  of 
science  in  the  sense  of  always  working  to  the  second,  third  or  fourth 
decimal.  As  one  who  "  adapts  the  forces  of  nature  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  man,"  he  will  often  be  obliged  to  use  the  things  at  hand; 
and  generally  he  is  the  best  engineer  who  uses  the  material  at  hand  in 
the  shortest  time  for  the  attainment  of  the  desired  result. 

In  writing  my  papers,  details  have  been  purposely  omitted  as  likely 
to  be  of  little  interest  to  the  Society.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  detail 
has  been  asked  for,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  such  as  seem  necessary  in 
reply  to  the  discussion. 

It  is  conceded  on  my  part  that  whatever  the  actual  performance  of 
the  Rochester  conduit  may  be,  its  theoretical  capacity  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  9  000  000  gallons  daily;  but  the  realization  of  this  capacity  in  actual 
performance  would  imply  that  theoretical  conditions  were  complied 
with  in  its  construction.  The  positive  statements  to  the  contrary  by  in- 
telligent persons  should  be  taken  account  of  in  discussing  the  question, 
and  it  is  because  of  the  existence  of  such  information  that  I  have  doubted 
the  correctness  of  the  original  determination. 

In  reviewing  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuichling  I  will,  for  convenience, 
use  the  same  hea«ls  which  he  has  himself  used,  namely,  first,  second, 
third,  fourth. 

(1)  It  is  admitted  that  the  observations  given  in  Table  No.  1  were 
not  simultaneous;  they  were  not  even  all  taken  on  the  same  day.  Indeed 
I  know  of  no  practicable  way  by  which  they  could  be  all  taken  nimul- 
taneously,  although  they  might  possibly  all  be  taken  on  the  same  day. 
As  shown  by  Table  No.  1  and  the  jjrofile  Plato  XII,  there  are  sixty-nine 
air  valves  between  Rush  Rest-rvoir  and  Hemlock  Lake,  and  sixty-nine 
simultaneous  observations  would  imply  at  any  rate  sixty-nine  observers, 
each  with  at  least  two  assintants.  However,  at  about  ten  valves  the  con- 
ditions are  such  that  two  observers  would  l>e  require<l  with  four  or  five 
assistants.  Simultaneous  observations  would  therefore  imply  say 
seventy-five  observers  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  assisUiuts,  or  u  total 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  men  in  all.  Before  the  work  could  be 
properly  performed,  alt  of  these  persons  would  need  special  instructions 
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by  actual  practice  in  the  field.  Mr.  Kuichling's  objection  that  the 
observations  were  not  taken  simultaneously  may  be  therefore  dismissed 
•without  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Kuichling  has  compiled  in  his  Table  A  the  record  of  work  from 
day  to  day,  and  about  what  can  be  done  by  one  party  is  there  indicated 
at  various  parts  of  the  line.  From  six  to  eight  fully  equipped  partiea 
would  be  required  for  doing  the  work  in  one  day,  and  this,  while  not 
impossible  of  attainment,  would  also  be  somewhat  difficult. 

In  reference  to  these  observations  it  is  stated  that  they  were  begun, 
as  indicated  in  the  appendix,  on  July  25th,  1890.  At  that  time  repairs  of 
a  serious  leak  at  about  Station  70  were  in  progress,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  effect  of  the  centrifugal  pump  in  use  for  draining  the  excava- 
tions was  clearly  felt  in  causing  a  pulsation  in  the  flow  of  the  conduit. 
This  was  especially  marked  on  July  26th  and  all  the  observations  taken 
during  the  working  hours  of  these  two  days  were  accordingly  rejected. 
During  the  night  of  July  26th  and  a  portion  of  the  morning  of  July  27th, 
while  the  said  j)ump  was  not  in  operation,  a  series  of  observations  were 
taken  at  Air  Valves  83,  84  and  85,  in  order  to  determine  whether  pulsa- 
tions took  place  when  there  were  no  such  disturbing  influences  as  had 
existed  during  the  working  hours  of  July  25th  and  26th.  The  result 
of  these  observations  was  as  per  following: 

TABLE  No.  3. 


July  26th  and  27th. 
Hours. 

Elevation  of 
Piezometer  at  Air 

July  26th  and  27th. 
Hours. 

Elevation  of 
Piezometer  at  Air 

Elevation  of 
Piezometer    at 

Valve  83. 

Valve  84. 

Air  Valve  85. 

July  26,  7     p.  M. 

July  26,  7     p.  M. 

7.30  " 

380.72 

7.45   " 

381.23 

381.52 

8 

380.72 

8.15   " 

381.23 

381.47 

8.30   " 

380.69 

8,45   " 

381.17 

381.51 

9 

380.70 

9.15   " 

381.16 

381.50 

9.30   " 

380.71 

9.45   " 

381.17 

381.48 

10 

380.74 

10.15   " 

3S1.17 

381.48 

10.30   " 

380.73 

10.45   " 

381.20 

381.4T 

11 

380.73 

11.15   " 

381.21 

381.47 

11.80  •• 

380.73 

11.45   " 

381.16 

381.50 

12 

380.70 

July  27,  0.15  A.  M. 

381.17 

381.49 

July  27,  12.30  A.  M. 

380.71 

0.45   " 

381.17 

381.44 

1 

380.71 

1.15   •• 

381.17 

381.47 

1.30   " 

380.71 

1.45   " 

381.18 

381.47 

2 

380.71 

2.15   •• 

381.18 

381.47 

2.30   •♦ 

380.73 

2.45   •• 

381.18 

381.47 

3 

380.73 

3.15   " 

381.18 

381.47 

3.30   " 

380.73 

3.45   " 

381.18 

381.47 

4 

380.725 

4.15    «• 

381.175 

381.47 

8.30  " 

380.73 

8.25    " 

381.21 

381.57 

9 

380.73 

9.05   " 

881.22 

381.51 

11.15   •• 

881.18 

381.49 

Taking  the  means  we  obtain: 
Air  Valve  85  — 


Grade. 
0.4307 


0  —  381.474 
(0.295) 
Air  Valve  84  —     685  —  381. 179 

(0.456)  —  0.4449 
Air  Valve  83  —  1  025  —  380.723. 
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Mr.  Kuichlin*,'  has  given  in  bis  Table  A  the  series  of  observations 
(a),  (6)  anil  (c)  for  July  26th,  at  these  valves.  All  observations  as  here  tabu- 
lated for  July  25th  and  2Gth,  have  been  rejected  by  reason  of  known 
disturbance  from  the  pump  already  referred  to. 

In  the  same  way  other  observations  have  been  rejected  for  good  and 
sufficient  reason.  Kelitive  to  this  matter  of  rejecting  observations,  I 
may  refer  to  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Wright.     He  says  :* 

"  In  making  a  series  of  observations  the  observer  is  given  full  power. 
He  can  vary  the  arrangements,  choose  his  own  time  for  working,  reject 
any  result  or  set  of  results  ;  he  can  do  anything,  in  fact,  that  in  his  best 
judgment  will  tend  to  give  the  best  value  of  the  observed  quantity." 

In  reference  to  the  rise  of  wat-r  surlace  at  Rush  Reservoir,  a  study 
of  the  matter  with  a  profile  platted  at  large  scale  shows  that  this  also  is 
not  of  such  significance  as  to  in  any  degree  vitiate  the  conclusions. 

(2)  The  fluctuations  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kuichling  were  frequently 
observed,  and  the  recorded  elevations  in  the  notebooks  show  the 
mean  of  the  fluctuations  at  the  time  of  making  the  observations.  Usually 
the  range  was  from  0.02  to  0.05,  and,  except  at  air  valves  55,  56  and  57, 
very  rarely  as  much  as  0.07,  although  0.10  has  been  observed  on  a  few 
occasions.  The  fluctuations  were  mostly  followed  by  periods  of  rest,  dur- 
ing which  the  level  of  water  in  the  piezometer  was  nearly  constant,  and  to 
which  it  may  be  said  to  return  after  one  of  the  periodic  fluctuations. 
With  very  short  distances  between  air  valves  an  error  in  grade  may 
occur  by  reason  of  these  fluctuations,  but,  so  far  as  the  final  result  on 
the  long  lines  is  concei-ned,  the  fluctuations  have  practically  no  signifi- 
cance. It  will  be  observed  that  my  conclusions  in  the  paper  are  based 
entirely  ui)on  the  results  for  tlie  long  line,  and  it  is  these  results  that 
Mr.  Kuichling  must  show  untrue  before  the  conclusions  of  my  paper 
are  in  any  way  impeached. 

At  air  valves  55,  56  and  57  a  record  was  kept  for  a  number  of  days, 
but  th<."  observations  were  not  reduced  last  year  for  lack  of  time',  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  notes  are  not  now  in  my  eiistody  I  have  as  yet  had  no 
opportunity  of  reducing  them.  The  relatively  great  and  sudden  fluctua- 
tions at  air  valves  55,  56  and  57  may  to  some  slight  extent  be  due, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Kuichling,  to  disturbances  by  reason  of  the  i)rogress 
of  repairs.  They  occurred,  however,  not  only  at  times  when  no  repairs 
were  going  on,  but  also  when  the  conduit  was  found  by  trial  to  be  free 
of  air.  They  are,  I  believe,  largely  duo  to  disturbing  influences  in  the 
way  of  obstructions  in  the  conduit  itself  in  the  vicinity  of  air  valve  56. 
The  statement  of  the  keeper  of  Rush  Reservoir  in  regard  to  disehargt-  of 
air,  as  ma<le  to  me,  ap])lied  only  to  i)eriod8  immediately  following  the 
emptying  and  refilling  of  the  line. 

There  is,  however,  no  question  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  conduit 

•  A  Ti^atli*  on  the  Adjustment  of  Ob«erv»tioni.  By  T.  W.  Wright.  8oe  Not*  II  on  lh» 
Bejtctlon  of  Obsenrations,  page  131. 
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from  air  during  the  period  covered  by  these  tests.  Special  care  was  ex- 
ercised on  this  point,  not  only  by  observation  when  opening  air  valves 
for  the  tests,  but  by  frequently  opening  valves  at  critical  points  where 
the  tests  were  not  in  progress  in  order  to  insure  such  freedom. 

(3)  Taking  up  the  question  of  pressure  gauges  as  used  from  air 
valves  46  to  23,  it  may  be  said  that  the  four  gauges  used  on  August  5th 
and  6th  were  from  the  Utica  Steam  Gauge  Company,  while  the  two  in  use 
August  15th  and  16th  were  made  to  special  order  by  Schaeffer  and  Bud- 
enburg.  The  history  of  the  matter  is  as  follows :  Several  new  Utica  Steam 
Oauge  Company's  gauges,  purchased  for  another  purpose,  were  on  hand 
at  the  time  of  beginning  these  tests,  and  it  was  assumed  that  an  ordinary 
pressure  gauge  would  answer  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  there 
were  special  obstructions  at  particular  points.  It  was  further  assumed 
that  even  though  the  gauges  were  not  absolutely  standard,  so  long  as 
the  error  remained  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  at  every  point,  the  indi- 
cation of  rate  of  grade  between  consecutive  points  might  be  accepted  as 
reasonably  accurate.  The  truth  of  this  latter  assumption,  which  is  the 
important  one,  is  shown  by  comparing  the  results  between  air  valves 
35  and  29  as  obtained  August  5th  and  August  16th,  respectively.  The 
gauges  used  August  5th  are  known  to  have  been  at  least  a  pound  in  error, 
yet  the  grade  obtained  on  that  day  bears  the  proper  relation  to  the 
grade  of  August  16th.  The  Utica  Steam  Gauge  Company's  gauges, 
however,  were  not  satisfactory,  and  the  work  was  therefore  stopped  on 
August  6th  and  a  special  order  given  to  Schaeffer  and  Budenburg  to 
make  a  pair  of  gauges  which  would  stand  the  pressures  required.  The 
gauges  received  from  them  were  the  Nos.  1  076  544  and  1  076  545, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Kuichling.  They  were  tested  together  on  August 
14th,  1890,  giving  the  first  record,  tabulated  by  Mr.  Kuichling.  They 
were  again  tested  August  23d,  giving  the  second  record  of  Mr.  Kuich- 
ling's  table.  It  was  fully  understood  at  the  time  of  making  these 
tests  that  the  Woodbury  Engine  Company's  test  gauge  was  far  from 
correct,  and  the  record  of  that  gauge  has  no  significance  other  than  as 
showing  its  incorrectness.  These  tests  of  gauges  were  made  at  the 
Woodbury  Engine  Company's  shop  by  reason  of  a  pump  and  con- 
venient appliances  for  attachment  of  gauges  being  at  hand  there. 
Schaeffer  and  Budenburg  certify  in  writing  that  the  two  gauges  were 
made  to  a  special  order,  were  accurately  adjusted  to  standard  and  were 
warranted  to  stand  water  pressure  up  to  150  pounds.  The  tests  made 
both  before  and  after  their  use  in  the  Rochester  conduit  justifies  this 
statement  on  their  part. 

Mr.  Kuichling  refers  to  his  Table  A,  and  diagrams,  Plate  XIII, 
as  illustrating  the  uncertainties  attending  the  use  of  pressure  gauges. 
I  have  already  stated  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  data  which  he 
has  compiled  in  these  two  exhibits  was  rejected  because  of  known  inac- 
curacy. The  probable  limit  of  error  in  the  matter  is,  I  believe,  properly 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  explanation. 
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(4)  As  to  the  relation  between  nominal  diameters  and  actual  diam- 
eters I  would  refer  to  the  annual  report  of  1876,  which  states  that  the 
diameters  were  determined  at  2-4  inches  and  36  inches  respectively,  from 
careful  measurements  made  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

This  question  was,  however,  given  attention  at  the  time  of  making 
the  tests.  The  2-i-inc'h  cast  iron  pipe  was  cast,  I  believe,  at  three  ditferent 
foundries,  and  pieces  of  the  same  class  from  diflferent  foundries,  as  meas- 
ured last  year,  gave  diflferent  results.  The  sections  of  wrought  iron 
pipe  Htill  in  stock  were  found  to  vary  somewhat,  and  there  was  no  way 
of  treating  the  matter  except  to  assume  the  nominal  diameter,  and  vari- 
ations from  other  causes  were  probably  greater  than  those  due  to  this 
assumption.  The  figures  given  by  Mr.  Kuichling  indicate  that,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  variations  in  diameter  are  in  the  right  direction  to 
favor  the  pipe. 

Mr.  Kuichling  is  in  error  in  stating  that  the  method  used  in  changing 
the  direction  of  the  pipe  was  not  taken  into  account.  It  was  not  only 
considered  carefully,  but  in  my  percentage  comparisons,  allowances 
have  been  made  in  excess  of  the  real  necessities  of  the  case,  as  is  shown 
by  what  follows: 

Let  us  estimate  the  amount  of  head  which  is  probably  consumed  in 
overcoming  tlie  various  resistances  due  to  bends  and  angles  in  this  pipe, 
making  use  of  the  method  of  Weisbach,  found  in  Neville's  Hydraulics,* 
Section  XI,  where  is  given  a  convenient  epitome  of  the  several  experi- 
mental researches  on  the  subject.  Weisbach's  formula  apparently  takes 
into  account  all  the  several  elements  of  the  problem.  It  is,  moreover, 
based  on  experiments  with  small  pipes,  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  actual  resistance  from  bend  in  pipes  2  and  3  feet  in  diameter 
will  not  be  greater  than  is  indicated  by  the  formula. 

The  final  expression  for  the  loss  of  head  due  to  bends  in  circular 
pipes  is  : 

/,=  ,|5-|0.131+l.H.7(^)H^ U) 

in  which 

h^,  =  head  in  feet  consumed  in  overcoming  the  special  resistance 

due  to  any  given  bend  or  curve; 
<p  =  the  deflection  angle; 

d  =  the  diameter  of  the  i)ipe  in  which  the  ])end  is  inserted; 
and        p  =  the  ralius  of  the  axis  of  the  bend. 

For  the  36-inch  pipe  two  separate  cast  iron  bends  were  provided, 
namely,  8  degrees  and  15  degrees.  These  are  what  may  be  termed 
Bhort  bends,  the  radius  of  the  axis  being  the  semi-diametor  of  the  j)ipe. 
Let  us  apply  formula  (1)  to  the  15-degree  bend. 

With  a  discharge  of  6  700  000  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours  v  =  L467 


•  "  HydrkuUo  TftblM,  Oo^fflclenU  and  FormalM.  etc."  By  John  MeTiUe.    Third  Ed..  ISTft. 
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linear  feet  per  second.     For  convenience  we  will  take  it  at  1 . 5.     We 

have  then  for  the  15-degree  bend: 

y^&i  =  0.0059. 

If  we  compute  the  value  of  Ji^j  for  the  36-inch  (8-degree)   bend,  we 

find: 

^5^  =  0.00316. 

Table  No.  4  gives  the  number  of  bends  on  the  36-inch  pipe,  and 
there  was  one  of  40  degrees  at  station  493  +  65.  This  was  a  special  of 
20  feet  radius,  made,  probably,  of  about  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Formula  (1)  for  this  "  special  "  gives 

Jib^  =  0.00002  — . 

In  the  same  way,  the  formula  gives  for  bends  of  intermediate  de- 
grees of  deflection  a  nearly  inappreciable  loss  of  head.  Table  No.  4  gives 
in  detail  all  the  bends  on  the  36-inch  pipe.  In  the  column  of  "  Eesist- 
ance  allowance "  is  given,  without  actual  computation  for  every  case, 
what  may  be  considered  the  reasonable  allowance  for  each  bend. 

TABLE  No.  4. 


"3  "S 

§  S 

u 

Station. 

!3D 

Remarka. 

u 
.2.Q 

on  0 

« 

^  u 

<o  ^ 

CC  3 

sz; 

ft 

Wo 

«<J 

!z; 

1 

79  +  03 

14» 

H 

* 

0.006 

31 

2 

82  +  70 

14" 

V 

* 

0.006 

32 

3 

83  +  00 

14° 

V 

* 

0.006 

33 

4 

100  +  73 

13°  53' 

H 

* 

0.006 

34 

6 

161  +  00 

15" 

U 

* 

0.006 

35 

« 

166  +  85 

15° 

H 

* 

0.006 

36 

7 

167  +  15 

15' 

H 

* 

0.006 

37 

8 

191  +  50 

28° 

H 

* 

0.010 

38 

9 

221  +  40 

12°  20' 

H 

Special! 

0.005 

39 

10 

221  +  75 

8° 

V 

* 

0.004 

40 

11 

249  +  00 

10° 

V 

Specialt 

0.004 

41 

i'l 

263  +  23 

8° 

V 

HubJ 

0.004 

42 

13 

273  +  13 

15° 

V 

* 

0.006 

43 

U 

273  +  70 

15° 

V 

* 

0.006 

44 

15 

274  +  00 

8° 

V 

* 

0.004 

45 

16 

275  -t-  20 

8° 

V 

* 

0.004 

46 

IV 

283  +  20 

8=^ 

V 

* 

0.004 

47 

18 

312  +  58 

15° 

V 

* 

0.006 

48 

19 

318  +  00 

7° 

H 

* 

0.003 

1  49 

20 

318  -t-  15 

15° 

V 

* 

0.006 

50 

21 

319  +  65 

15° 

V 

* 

0.006 

51 

22 

327  +  00 

7° 

H 

* 

0.003 

59, 

23 

3^3  +  10 

12° 

V 

* 

0.009 

53 

'Ik 

333  +  70 

8° 

V 

* 

0.004 

54 

'lb 

341  +  eo 

15° 

H 

* 

0.006 

55 

26 

342  +  30 

15° 

V 

* 

0.006 

56 

2V 

344  +  00 

10° 

H 

* 

0.0045 

57 

28 

347  +  00 

18° 

r 

* 

0.020 

58 

29 

349  +  00 

8' 

H 

* 

0.004 

59 

30 

354  +  50 

8° 

U 

* 

For'd 

0.004 
0.1745 

60 

Station. 


355 
357 
370 
371 
386 
390 
393 
395 
411 
417 
419 
423 
424 
432 
432 
436 
437 
445 
447 
461 
466 
486 
486 
487 
488 
490 
493 
493 
494 
496 


+  00 
+  00 

+  72 
+  72 
+  43 
+  36 
+  40 
+  65 
+  00 
+  00 
+  30 
+  60 
+  05 
+  00 
+  51 
+  00 
+  00 
+  00 
+  50 
+  50 
+  25 
+  16 
+  75 
+  15 
+  50 
+  00 
+  23 
+  65 
+  12 
+  00 


o 

<0 

u 

60 

<» 
ft 

3« 

10° 

V 

20° 

V 

15° 

V 

10° 

V 

19° 

H 

9° 

V 

13°  30' 

V 

9°30' 

V 

2°  30' 

H 

10°  20' 

V 

10°  20' 

V 

15° 

V 

15° 

V 

13i° 

V 

8° 

V 

8° 

V 

8° 

V 

6° 

V 

7° 

H 

30° 

H 

23°  20' 

H 

15° 

V 

30° 

V 

lli° 

V 

20^ 

V 

16° 

H 

20° 

V 

40° 

V 

8° 

V 

11° 

H 

Bemarks. 


Br't  for'd. 

*     . 


Specialt 

Specialt 

Hubt 

Hubt 

HubJ 

Hubt 


Hubt 

Hub  J 

Hubt 

Hub? 

Hubt 

Hub  J 

Specialt 

Specialt 

Hubt 

Special  t 

HubJ 

Specialt 

HubJ 

Specialt 

Specialt 

Hubt 

Bend* 

Amount , 


*  s 

.2  ^ 

00  O 

M<3 


0.1745 

0.0045 

0.0250 

0.006 

0.0045 

0.0250 

0.0045 

0.0060 

0.0045 

0.0001 

0.0045 

0.0045 

0.006 

0.006 

0.006 

0.004 

0.004 

0.004 

0.003 

0.004 

0.0005 

0.0004 

0.006 

0.0005 

0.005 

0.0004 

0.007 

0.0004 

0.0015 

0.004 

0.005 

0.3313 


•  Record  does  not  indicate  what  was  used. 

t  As  per  Fig.  2,  with  20  feet  radius. 

X  Special  cast  iron  bend  with  radius  of  axis  equal  to  semi-diameter  of  pipe. 
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In  assigning  values  in  the  column  of  resistance  allowance  it  is  assumed 
that  at  places  where  the  deflection  is  either  8  or  15  degrees  the  special 
cast  iron  bends  were  used.  At  odd  angles  where  no  indication  is  given, 
I  have  used  a  large  enough  value  to  cover  an  abrupt  angle. 

We  thus  determine  that  0.3313  feet  is  the  approximate  theoretical 
value  of  the  resistance  due  to  bends  in  the  36-iDch  sections  with  a  daily 
delivery  of  6  700  000  gallons. 

I  have  never  seen  any  record  as  to  the  bends  in  the  24:-inch  wrought 
iron  pipe,  and  am  unable  therefore  to  state  the  losses  in  that  portion  of 
the  conduit.  With  a  higher  velocity  and  smaller  diameter  the  eflfet.t  of 
bends  in  it  will,  of  course,  be  relatively  much  greater,  but  a  very  casual 
examination  of  the  question  will  convince  one  that  friction  in  bends 
does  not  explain  the  excessive  resistance  found  in  that  section. 


h- 


<i  I 


>  / 

\  / 

Fig.  1. 
In  order  to  compare  the  resistance  in  the  whole  conduit  as  actually 
determined  by  the  tests  with  that  in  theoretically  perfect  pipe,  the  value 
of  h'  wa«  computed  in  the  formula — 

=''0"027rf ''^ 

in  which 

h'  =  the  loss  of  head  due  to  the  various  frictional  resistances  in  a 
thousand  feet. 
V  =  velocity  in  feet  per  second  =  1.467  for  the  36-inch  pipe  when 

discharging  6  700  000  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours, 
m  =  a  co-ellicient,  derived  from  Mr.  Fanuing's  diagram.* 
For   36-inch  l>ipo   with  velocity   of  1.467  per  second  Wf   may  take 
m  =  0.00448.     /  =  length  ia  feet  =  1  000  feet.     (/  =  diameter  in  feet  = 
3  feet. 

Whence  for  the  36-inch  pipe  /*'  =  0.199596  =  .say,  0.2. 
This  represents  the  result  of  nliable  experiment  as  to  loss  of  head 
per  1  000  feet  for  a  daily  discharge  of  6  700  0<K)  galloiis  in  i)ii)e8  36  inches 
in  diameter;  and  it  is  clear,  since  the  effect  of  bends  has  been  found  so 
slight,  that  this  value  of  h'  could  bo  fairly  used  for  the  percentage  oom- 
paris(jns  as  given  in  the  nummary  to  the  paper.     In   order,  however, 


*  PUie  XI.  Tol.  XIX.  of  the  TraouctioDi  of  the  Socletj. 
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that  I  might  do  the  conduit  no  injustice,  I  have  used  0.3  in  making  tha 
percentage  comparisons  for  this  sized  pipe.  In  the  same  way  a  theoreti- 
cal value  of  h"  =  1.60  was  obtained  for  the  24:-inch  pipe  and  1.75  used 
in  making  the  comparisons.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  the  com- 
parisons cannot  be  legitimately  made  with  the  values  0.2  and  1.60,  and 
these  values  will  accordingly  be  used  for  such  purpose  for  the  balance  of 
this  discussion. 

Mr.  Kuichling's  remarks  on  the  question  of  bends  can  only  be  taken 
as  meaning,  that  he  is  disposed  to  explain  a  large  portion  of  the  excess 
loss  in  the  36-inch  pipe  at  any  rate  as  due  to  the  bends.  In  the  original 
computation  for  a  7  000  000-gallon  conduit  an  addition  of  0.267  feet  was 
made  to  the  diameter  on  account  of  the  supposed  considerable  influence 
of  bends  in  the  upper  section  ;  while  in  the  lower  section  only  0.009 
feet  was  added  for  the  same  reason.  The  clear  indication  at  the  present 
time  is  that  there  is  a  lack  of  proportion  between  the  36-inch  and  the 
24-inch  sections  of  this  conduit.  The  discharging  capacity  of  the  24- 
inch  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  36,  as  shown  by  the  height 
of  piezometer  column  at  air  valve  53,  but  whether  this  is  due  to 
changed  conditions  or  to  original  lack  of  proportion,  is  unknown. 

Moreover,  if  it  is  true  that  the  bends  are  in  any  large  degree  responsi- 
ble for  the  excessive  friction  in  the  36-inch  pipe,  it  follows,  that  where 
there  are  either  no  bends  or  only  a  few,  the  friction  should  be  much  less. 
Now  what  is  the  fact  ?  From  the  gatehouse  at  Hemlock  Lake  to  air  valve 
91,  the  alignment  is  not  only  nearly  straight,  but  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  distance  the  pipe  is  laid  on  a  true  grade.  Just  before  reaching  air 
valve  91,  however,  there  are  three  bends  of  14  degrees  each.  The  hy- 
draulic grade  from  the  gatehouse  to  air  valve  91  is  0.44,  or  0.01  less  than 
the  mean  grade  for  the  entire  distance  to  air  valve  53.  Again,  from  air 
valve  75  to  air  valve  74  the  grade  is  0.56,  while  in  the  intervening  space 
there  is  only  one  bend  of  10  degrees. 

Table  No.  5  gives  the  equivalent  diameters  of  pipes  which  will  allow 
the  water  now  flowing  to  pass  with  only  the  loss  of  head  per  unit  of 
length  that  has  been  found  to  exist  by  experiment  with  such  pipes. 

Taking  the  fundamental  formula — 

v=  G'/~RS (3) 

in  which  the  mean  value  of  G  for  these  computations  =  117  and  substi- 
tuting in 
we  have 


tuting  in  it  the  equivalents  of  R  and  S,  which  are  R  =  —r-  and  S  =  — 

4  I 


^-'yli-^ W 

where  d  =  diameter  of  conduit  in  feet, 

h"  =  head  used  in  overcoming  resistance  in  a  distance  I  in  feet  as 

already  found,  namely, 
for  36- inch  pipe  h"  =  0.2  in  1  000  feet,  for  24-inch  pipe  h"  =1.60 

in  1  000  feet,  and  /  =  1  000  feet. 
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The  general  equation  for  velocity  is: 

^  =  -|- (^) 

Combining  equations  {-i)  and  (5)  there  results: 

«  =  ^^x/^ (6) 

whence  we  determine  cf  =  -       J  ,-  (7) 

,,a<iF'-  =  ^ («) 

In  this  i'oriu  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  computing  with  known 
values  of  Q,  /,  6' and  h" ,  the  value  of  clF',  and  then  finding  by  inspec- 
tion and  trial  such  value  of  (/  as  will,  with  its  corresponding  value  of  F^ 
satisfy  the  equation.  In  this  way  the  values  of  (/,  as  given  in  the  last 
column  of  Table  No.  5,  have  been  found. 

Table  No.  5 — Showing  the  Equivalent  Size  of  Theoretically  Per- 
fect Pipe  for  the  Approximate  Actual  Delivery  of  the  Sev- 
er \l  Sections  of  the  Hemlock  Lake  Conduit  of  the  Rochester 
Water-Works  in  1890. 


2      >> 

o      >> 

g      >» 

N      t^ 

N         U 

N         u 

^ol  » 

35  u^.. 

«S>.- 

*"-—  2 

-««i:s  ®     ' 

«4    W^    ^^       ^ 

Section  of 
Couduit. 

W      < 

Section  of 
Conduit. 

1 

i 

Section  of 
Conduit. 

5"    ^ 

Well  House  to 

A.  V.  68  to  A.  V 

67 

29 

A.V.  49  toA.V 

.48 

22 

A.  V.  91 

31 

..    67 

CO 

33           ; 

..     48 

47 

23 

A.  V.  91  to  A.  V.  38 

33           ' 

••     60 

64 

32           1 

..    47 

40 

21 

..     yg        ..       ^7 

29 

..     54 

63 

31           1 

..    46 

4.J 

24 

..    g7         ..       79 

31 

••     03 

02 

31 

..     45 

44 

22 

..     79         ..       7g 

32 

•«     62 

61 

32 

..     44 

42 

23 

..     7g         ..       77 

32 

"     61 

60 

27 

..     42 

41 

22 

"77         "       7fi 

31 

••     60 

69 

29 

..     41 

40 

24 

••     70        ••       75 

31 

"     69 

68 

31 

"     40 

3-J 

24 

..     75        ..       74 

30 

••    58 

67 

31 

••     39 

:w 

21 

..     74         ..       73 

35 

"     57 

66 

31 

..     .^ 

87 

24 

..     73         ..       72 

32 

••     60 

55 

29 

.,     37 

36 

24 

..     72         ..       71 

32 

••     55 

54 

33 

••     30 

36 

24 

..     71         ..       70 

32 

..     64 

63 

32 

"     35 

34 

21 

••     70         "        G9 

81 

•«     63 

52 

20 

..     34 

:w 

19 

••     03         •'       <;8 

30 

"     62 

51 

22 

•'     33 

32 

21 

"     51 

50 

23 

..     32 

31 

20 

••     60 

49 

22 

..     31 
••     30 
..     29 
..     28 
..     27 
..     20 
..     25 

30 
29 
28 
27 
20 
25 
24 

21 

20 
21 
21 
2»i 
22 
21 

..     24 

33 

23 

The    foregoing    tabulation    may    serve   to  saliently   illustrate    the 
decreased  capacity  due  U)  increase  of  hydraulic  gradient. 
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Mr.  Knichling  gives  fresh  water  sponge  as  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  present  decreased  delivery  of  the  conduit.  I  do  not  agree  with 
this.  In  February,  1888,  in  a  paper  on  the  Micro-organisms  in  Hemlock 
water,  which  I  read  before  the  Rochester  Academy  of  Science,  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  spicules  of  fresh  water  sponge 
were  present  in  every  filtering.  In  the  following  months  of  May  and 
June,  Mt.  Hope  Eeservoir  was  drawn  off  for  repairs  and  an  examination 
there  revealed  some  considerable  amount  of  sponge  growing  attached  to 
the  masonry  in  the  outlet  well.  This  was  removed  and  the  walls 
scraped  clean.  The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  reservoir  and  end  of  the 
inlet  pipe  Avere  also  examined  at  the  same  time  without  giving  any 
further  indication  of  the  presence  of  sponge.  In  July  and  August 
of  that  year.  Rush  Reservoir  was  also  entirely  empty,  and  on 
examination  no  sponge  was  found.  A  similar  examination  was 
made  about  the  same  time,  by  raking  the  sides  of  the  masonry 
of  the  well  at  Hemlock  Lake.  Scrapings  from  the  screens  at 
Hemlock  Lake  and  the  reservoirs  were  also  examined  microscopically 
several  times  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1888  and  the  following 
winter.  In  no  case  was  any  further  indication  other  than  occasional 
sponge  spicules  found,  and  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  sponge  discov- 
ered in  the  outlet  well  at  Mt.  Hope  reservoir  in  the  spring  of  1888  was 
probably  enough  to  account  for  the  spicules  seen  the  previous  winter, 
it  was  concluded  that  the  cleaning  of  the  masonry  at  Mt.  Hope  had 
removed  their  chief  source.  Since  1889  a  number  of  microscopical 
examinations  have  been  made,  especially  during  last  winter,  without 
discovering  more  than  an  occasional  sponge  spicule.  I  therefore  ven- 
ture the  opinion  that  fresh  water  sponge  is  not  the  chief  cause  of  the 
trouble. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  what  Mr.  Kuichling  really  saw  in  the  Rush 
Reservoir  stop  gate  on  September  19th,  1890,  was  not  fresh  water  sponge, 
but  fresh  water  polyzoa?  The  statoblasts  of  a  number  of  species  of 
l^olyzoa  have  been  plentiful  in  the  Hemlock  water  in  the  winter  season 
for  a  number  of  years  and  it  has  always  been  something  of  a  mystery  as 
to  just  where  they  came  from.  Much  searching  at  Hemlock  Lake  has 
thus  far  utterly  failed  to  reveal  them. 

The  substance  stated  to  have  been  growing  in  the  cast  iron  pipes,  I 
have  been  unable  to  find,  and  the  difficulty  in  the  Hemlock  Lake  con- 
duit is  as  shown  entirely  in  the  wrought  iron  pipes.  We  can  hardly 
accept  the  sponge  theory,  therefore,  unless  it  be  proven  that  the  sponge, 
or  whatever  other  organism  it  may  be,  has  a  power  of  selection  and 
prefers  the  wrought  iron  pipe  to  the  cast  iron. 

It  was  found  during  the  fall  of  1890  that  when  an  accurate  pressure 
gauge  at  Mount  Hope  Reservoir  registered  18  pounds  and  Rush  Reservoir 
had  a  depth  of  from  14  to  16  feet,  the  flow  from  Rush  to  Mount  Hope 
was  just  about  equal  to  the  inflow  from  Riish  to  Hemlock  Lake;  that  is 
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to  say,  with  14  to  16  feet  of  water  at  Rush  and  the  pressure  gauge  at 
Mount  Hope  showing  18  pounds,  the  delivery  from  Rush  to  Mount  Hope 
was  about  6  700  000  gallons  daily,  Mount  Hope  being  also  at  from  14  to 
15  feet.  We  have  then  the  24-inch  cast  iron  line  between  Rush  and 
Mount  Hope  Reservoirs  delivering  6  700  000  gallons  daily,  the  same  as 
due  to  an  elevation  of  35  feet  above  water  surface  at  Mount  Hope.  This 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  where  the  data  applying  are  compiled.  The  pressure 
gauge  in  use  at  that  time  was  set  about  6.5  feet  below  the  mean  water 
surface  at  Mount  Hope,  and  18  pounds  indicated  pressure  gives  a  total  of 
41.5  feet  or  35  feet  above  Mount  Hope  water  surface.  The  length  of 
24 -inch  cast  iron  main  from  the  outlet  at  Rush  to  the  point  of  inflow  at 
Mount  Hope  is  46  840  linear  feet,  whieh  gives,  with  a  total  loss  of  head 
of  82.4  feet  for  the  delivery  of  6  700  000  gallons,  a  hydraulic  gra<lient 
per  1  000  feet  equal  to  1 .  76. 

fluih 

flnerrtin 


\Mt  Hopt 


Tia.2. 

Substantially  the  same  rate  of  grade  also  existed  during  the  summer 
of  1891,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table.  It  is  fair  to  say,  how- 
-ever,  that  a  new  self-recording  gauge  has  also  been  set  up  at  Mount 
Hope,  and  I  believe  it  is  about  half  a  foot  higluT  than  the  old  gauge,  or 
say  6  feet  below  normal  wattr  surface.  Inasmuch  as  I  have  not  got  the 
detail  of  its  location,  I  am  obliged  to  base  tho^argument  on  the  known 
location  of  the  old  gauge. 

Table  No.  6  shows  that  with  17  pounds  pressure  at  Mount  Hope, 
Rush  Reservoir  slowly  fell;  while,  with  20  pounds  jiressure,  Rush  slowly 
rose,  and  the  movement  is  such,  even  after  making  the  necessary  allow- 
ances for  evaporation,  etc.,  as  to  indicate  that  the  i)oint  of  e<iuilibrinm 
is  somewhat  nearer  20  ))ounds  than  17.  Taking  18  as  a  safe  figure,  we 
obtain  the  rate  of  1.76,  as  already  indiiatod. 
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TABiiE  No.  6. — Giving  Daily  Depths  of  Water  at  Mount  Hope  and 
EusH  Eeseevoies,  and  the  Cokresponding  Indications  of  the 
Pressure  Gauge  at  Mount  Hope,  from  August  1st  to  Septem- 
ber 8th,  1891. 


Mount 

Pressure 

Rush. 

7    A.M. 

■  i 

Mount 

Pressure 

Rush 

Date. 

Hope, 

Gauge. 

Date. 

Hope. 

gauge. 

7  a.m. 

7  A.M. 

Pounds. 

7   A.M. 

Pounds. 

August       1.. 

13.33 

20 

14.74 

21.. 

14.50 

17 

14.48 

(Sunday)    2.. 

13.75 

20 

14.72 

22.. 

14.33 

17 

14.46 

^                  3.. 

14.50 

20 

14.69 

'(Sunday)  23.. 

14.50 

17 

14.45 

4.. 

13.08 

15.26* 

24.. 

15.23 

17 

14.41 

5,. 

13.29 

16 

15.19 

25., 

15.12 

20 

14.42 

6.. 

13.58 

16 

15.14 

26.. 

15.00 

20 

14.44 

7.. 

13.71 

16 

15.08 

27.. 

14.83 

20 

14.48 

8.. 

13.79 

16 

15.05 

28.. 

14.58 

20 

14.52 

(Sunday)    9.. 

13.92 

16 

15.00 

29.. 

14.54 

20 

14.52 

10.. 

14.58 

16 

14.97 

(Sunday)  30.. 

14.58 

20 

14.55 

11.. 

14.37 

16 

14.91 

31.. 

15.25 

20 

14.52 

12.. 

14.16 

17 

14.84 

Sept.            1.. 

15.16 

20 

14.53 

13.. 

14.21 

17 

14.79 

2.. 

15.25 

20 

14.54 

14.. 

12.92 

15.22* 

3.. 

15.08 

22 

14.60 

15.. 

13.50 

17 

14.93 

4.. 

14.92 

22 

14.71 

(Sunday)  16.. 

13.92 

17 

14.80 

5.. 

14.75 

22 

14.77 

17.. 

14.62 

17 

14.75 

6.. 

14.00 

22 

14.88 

18.. 

14.54 

17 

14.68 

7.. 

15.00 

22 

14.95 

19.. 

14.50 

17 

14.60 

8.. 

15.08 

22 

15.00 

20.. 

14.50 

17 

14.55 

*  Mount  Hope  gates  shut  part  of  the  day. 

This  gradient  of  1.76  per  1  000  feet  in  the  24-inch  cast  iron  pipe  be- 
tween Rush  and  Mount  Hope  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  found  in  the 
same  kind  and  size  of  pipe  between  Hemlock  Lake  and  Rush,  empha- 
sizes the  view  that  the  difficulty  between  Hemlock  Lake  and  Rush  is 
chiefly  in  the  wrought  iron  pipe  rather  than  in  the  cast  iron. 

The  use  of  mercury  gauges  has  been  suggested,  and  I  admit  that 
with  abundant  leisure,  observations  could  be  taken  more  accurately 
with  them,  than  with  ordinary  metallic  spring  gauges.  The  use  of  the 
mercury  gauge,  however,  is  not  altogether  a  simple  matter,  as  scrupulous 
attention  to  a  number  of  corrections  becomes  absolutely  imperative  in 
order  to  obtain  results  which  are  of  any  value  at  all;  while  with  metallic 
gauges  an  observer  who  properly  understands  the  limitations  of  his 
tool  can  quickly  reach  results  which,  although  not  accurate  to  the  third 
and  fourth  decimal  place,  are  still  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  prac- 
tical purposes. 

In  further  discussing  the  subject  matter  of  the  papers,  I  give  from 
official  records  Tables  Nos,  7  and  8  : 

Table  No.  7  is  derived  by  use  of  the  record  of  the  pressure  gauge  at 
Mount  Hope  Reservoir  from  Table  No.  8,  which  was  computed  by  Mr. 
Nichols.  The  location  of  the  pressure  gauge  and  its  relations  to  the 
reservoirs  are  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
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Table  No.   7. — Showing  the  Average  Daily  Use   of   "Water   in  the 
City  of  Rochester,  from  April  1st,  1876,  to  Apiul  1st,  1889. 


Time— April  Ist  to  April  let. 

Total  Use  of  Water  for 
Each  Year,  in  Gallons, 

Arerage  U«e  per 
Day,  iu  Gallons. 

1876- 

'77.. 

'78.. 

'7y.. 

'80., 
•81.. 
'8-> 

813  202  CoO 

1  0.'-_'  5, MO  'MX) 

11                              ■! 
*             1 

•J    Jll,     '.l-JN    ^IHl 

2  299  Gt;3  300 

2  227  9.^ 

1877- 

2  mh;j  6.j0 

1878- 

3  177  225 

1879- 

3  WW  785 

18M0- 

4  :ui  134 

1881- 

4  j;'.-  u78 

1K«2-'8:J 

188;J-'H4 

4  5;il  M2 
4  819  809 

18H4- 

•85 

5  343  540 

1RH5- 

'HC.. 
'87.. 
'88.. 
•89.. 

5  153  426 

iHHIy- 

6  773  695 

1887- 

R  032  565 

1S68- 

6  -.iOO  417 

Table  No.  8. — Showing  the  Approximate  Amoint  of  Water  Passing 
INTO  Mount  Hope  Keservoir  from  Hush  as  Indicated  by  the 
Tressure  Gauge  at  Mount  Hope. 


u 

Gallons  per  day 

Gallons  per  day 

Gallons  per  day 

Gallons  per  day 

as  per  Table  in 

as  por  Table  used 

f^§ 

a.s  i)er  Table  In 

as  per  Table  used 

^Si 

Au.  Rppt.  for 

at  Mount  Hope  , 

S(2 

-An.  R«*pt.  for 

at  Mount  Hope 

a 

1876. 

Keservoir. 

1-2 

a 

h4 

187f.. 

ll«fervoir. 

53 

0 

0 

26 

5  278  421 

6  346  800 

52 

1  015  840 

1  009  750 

25 

5  375  290 

6  343  000 

51 

1  436  601 

1  428  000 

24 

5  470  550 

6  437  000 

50 

1  7r,9  478 

1  749  000 

23 

5  563  944 

6  530  000 

40 

2  031  679 

2  019  600 

22 

5  6.'>5  917 

5  622  000 

48 

2  271  470 

2  257  900         ' 

21 

5  746  421 

6  712  Ot)0 

47 

2  48«  -77 

2  473  400         1 

20 

6  83,>  5'28 

5  8U0  600 

46 

2  687  645 

2  671  500 

19 

5  923  816 

6  8"7  800 

45 

2K73  218 

2  856  000 

18 

6  009  754 

6  973  800 

44 

3  047  ^19 

3  029  000 

17 

6  05S  500 

43 

3  212  252 

3  193  100 

16 

6  112  100 

42 

3  .169  139 

3  349  000 

15 

6  2 -'4  500 

41 

3  518  957 

3  497  900 

14 

6  298  6<l0 

40 

3  66  J  640 

3  640  700 

13 

• 

6  38(3  200 

30 

3  800  894 

3  778  100 

12 

m 

88 

3  937  032 

8  910  700 

11 

« 

.    87 

4  063  3.')9 

4  039  000 

10 

• 

96 

4  180  384 

4  163  30<J 

9 

« 

30 

4  3(X)  819 

4  2H:{  000         1 

8 

6  773  600 

34 

4  4:^9  914 

4  401  000         1 

1           7 

• 

33 

4  542  911 

4  615  700         1 

6 

• 

32 

4  655  131 

4  627  300         1 

5 

• 

81 

4  764  672 

4  7:W.  000 

4 

• 

ao 

4  821  837 

4  842  600 

3 

7  171000 

•      » 

4  976  496 

4  946  700 

78 

6  079  197 

5  018  800 

27 

6  179  766 

6  148  700 

reoord. 
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Table  No.  8  was  probably  either  computed  with  the  formula 
Y=  100  v/  BS,  or  by  a  slight  modification  thereof.  As  it  has  been  shown 
that  at  the  present  time  the  24:-inch  cast  iron  conduit  between  Rush  and 
Mount  Hope  reservoirs  delivers  6  700  000  gallons  a  day  into  Mount 
Hope,  with  a  mean  hydraulic  gradient  of  1.76  per  1  000  feet,  it  fol- 
lows that  at  full  performance  this  section  of  the  conduit  delivers  con- 
siderably more.  A  discharge  of  6  700  000  gallons  a  day  gives  for  a  24- 
inch  pipe  Qsi  =  10.367  cubic  feet,  and  Vsi  =  3.300  hnear  feet. 

Taking  a  gradient  of  1.76  per  1  000,  we^obtain  for   a  delivery  of 

6  700  000  gallons  from  the  formula  V  =  G  s/  ^^  a  value  of  C^  =  111,, 
and  for  full  performance  we  have  S^  =  0.00251.  With  these  values  of  ^and 
Fwe  get  Fi  =  111.0  y  0.5  X  0.00251=3.94,  and  for  the  daily  discharge 

7  999  500  gallons.  In  other  words,  if  6  700  000  gallons  pass  per  day, 
when  the  Mount  Hope  pressure  gauge  shows  18  pounds,  the  full 
capacity  between  Rush  and  Mount  Hope  is  practically  8  000  000  gal- 
lons per  day. 

In  the  same  way,  taking  the  daily  discharge  for  18  pounds  pressure 
at  7  000  000  gallons  as  per  Mr.  Kuichling,  and  we  obtain  a  value  of  C2  = 
116,  with  a  daily  discharge  at  full  performance  of  8  380  000  gallons. 

Again,  a  daily  delivery  at  full  performance  of  9  292  800  gallons  gives 
a  value  for  a  =130.2. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that  the  statistics  of  daily 
use  of  water  as  derived  from  a  tabulation  computed  on  the  assumption 
of  full  performance  of  this  conduit  of  7  174  000  gallons  daily  are  consid- 
erably in  error. 

If  we  compare  the  values  of  v  and  Q^  for  the  several  values  111 

116 130.2,  for  various  readings  of  the  pressure  gauge,  we  have  the 

following  tabulation: 

TABLE  No.  9. 


Effective 
Head. 
Feet. 

V  —  c  ^RS. 

Pressure 

gauge. 

Pounds. 

Ci  =  111.0              1 

1 

C2  =  116.0 

C3  =  130.2 

(V) 

Qdi  in  gal. 

(v) 

Qcf  2  in  gal. 

Qd^  in  gal. 

53 

40 
30 
20 
10 
3 

32.0 

53.1 

78.2 

101.3 

2  057 

2  700 

3  215 
3  695 

4  177  400 

5  481  900 

6  512  500 

7  502  000 

2  149 

2  821 

3  861 

3  828 

4  361  100 

5  727  500 
•   6  823  900 

7  772  100 

4  707  000 

6  276  000 

7  524  000 

8  589  000 

9  266  000 

As  intimated  in  my  paper  "On  the  Hydraulics,"  etc.,  I  believe  my 
measurements  of  flow  into  Rush  Reservoir  are  2  or  3  per  cent,  in  error, 
and  on  reviewing  all  the  circumstances  I  conclude  they  may  be  about 
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that  amount  too  small.  Mr.  Kuichling's,  I  am  equally  satisfied,  are  some- 
what too  large,  and  the  truth,  therefore,  lies  between  the  two. 

Bj  way  of  briefly  illustrating  the  matter  graphically  we  may  refer  to 
Plate  XV,  where  the  discharge  curves  for  the  several  different  supposi" 
tions  are  shown,  the  curves  Aa  indicating  the  dischar;4e  for  full  per- 
formance of  7  000  000  gallons  daily,  as  per  Mr.  Kuichling,  while  Ah  is 
for  G  700  000  gallons  per  day.  The  mid-line,  Ac,  which  prob.ibly  repre- 
sents the  real  discharge  within  a  small  limit  of  possible  error,  indicates 
for  full  jxrformance  a  daily  delivery  of  8  200  000  gallons. 

It  is  further  clear  that  the  discharge  curves  of  Plate  XV,  furnish  a 
convenient  method  of  determining  the  true  value  of  the  qu mtities  tabu- 
lated in  Table  No.  7.  By  its  use  we  obtain  the  column  "J'otal  average 
daily  use  in  gallons,"  in  Table  No.  10.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  daily 
use  for  the  municipal  year,  1888  to  1889,  is  given  as  7  250  000  gallons. 
The  excess  quantity  is  due  to  (I)  draft  on  the  storage,  and  (2)  to  increased 
delivery  with  low  water  at  Rush  Reservoir. 


TABLE  No.  10. 


Hemlock 

TiAKE  Water. 

Average 
daily  xise  of 
Holley 
water  per 
head  of  pop- 
ulation, iu 
gallons. 

Total  aver- 
age daily 
use  per 
hca4l  of  pop- 

uUitK  n 

from  both 

syctouiH,    m 

gallous. 

Municifal  year. 
April  1  to  April  1. 

Total  aver- 
age daily 
use.  iu 

gallODB. 

Pop  u  la- 
tion. 

Average 
daily  use 
per  head  of 
the  popula- 
tion, in 
gallons. 

1876  to  1877 

2  5^)0  000 

3  280  000 

3  675  000 

4  510  000 

5  040  000 

4  925  000 

5  260  000 

5  590  00«J 

6  16OUO0 
5990  000 
6660  000 
0  930  000 

7  250  000 

83  600* 

85  150 

86  700 
88  4:«» 
90  930 
93  100 
95  C50 
99  850 

104  200 
108  600 
113  900 
119  700 
126  500 

30.5 
38.9 
42.4 
61.0 
56.4 
53.0 
55.0 
56.0 
59.1 
66.2 
58.6 
67.9 
67.3 

1877  to  1878 

1878  to  IMTU 

IhT'.t  to  1H«0 

1--  '  to  1H81 

1  --1    to  1HM,» 

1  "J   to  IHfvJ 

12.6 
12.8 
12.4 
11.2 
11.9 
12.2 
12.6 

67.6 

1"  ;  to  1M)*4 

68.6 

l'-^*    to  1HH5 

71.6 

l>--.'>   to  iHUd 

66.4 

l-^-".   to  1Hh7    

70.4 

1--:  to  1K88 

70,1 

1  ■'ft-^  to  1889 

69.8 

•Official  population  in  1878,  81  722  ;  in  1880,  89  366  ;  in  1890,  133  896.  No  addition*  to 
territory. 

During  the  year  from  April  1st,  1888,  to  April  Ist,  1889,  the  stonige 
at  Rush  was  exhausted,  and  for  three  months,  from  about  the  middle  of 
July  to  about  the  middle  of  October,  Rush  Reservoir  was  either  en- 
tirely or  nearly  empty.  During  this  period  the  discharge  from  Hemlock 
Lake  to  Rush  R<'8eryoir  was  that  duo  to  a  head  of,  say,  143.8  -|-  16.0  = 
159.8  feet.  Tiiis  head  may  be  considered  oh  giving,  under  the  known 
conditions,  a  discharge  of  about  7  0(X)  000  gallous  per  day. 

At  no  time  that  year,  after  July,  was  there  more  than  8  feet  of  water 
at  Rush,  and  for  wncral  months  the  quantity  was  less  than  this. 
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The  following  table  is  of  interest  in  the  general  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  hand:  ^ 

Table  No.  11.— Showing  the  Appkoximate  Use  of  Water  by  Hours 
ON  Three  Different  Days  in  1890.  As  Determined  by  Outflow 
FROM  Mount  Hope  Reservoir. 


Hour. 

Saturday,  July  5th,  1890 
(12-hour          measure- 
rneut). 

Sunday,     August     10th, 
1890,  to  7  A.M.  of  Mon- 
day, August  11th   (24- 
hour  measurement). 

Monday,   August    25th, 
1890,  to  7  A.M.  of  Tues- 
day, August  26th  (24- 
hour  measurement). 

Hourly 

outflow  in 

gallons. 

Outflow  in 

six  hours  in 

gallons. 

Hourly 

outflow  in 

gallons. 

Outflow  in 

six  hours  in 

gallons. 

Hourly 

outflow  in 

gallons. 

Outflow  in 
six  hours 
in  gallons. 

7  A.i 

8 
9 

[.to  8a.m. 
..      9    .. 

"    10    " 
"    11    " 
"      12  M.. 
"         1  P.M. 

«•      2    " 
"      3    " 
..      4    .. 

"      5    " 
..      6    .< 

"       7    " 
"      8    •' 
"      9    " 
"     10    " 
"     11    " 
"    12    " 

•'        1  A.M. 

330  563 
374  220 
394  238 
366  163 
392  583 
330  497 
373  238 
363  562 
345  789 
345  877 
341  381 
326  262 

217  907 
260  911 
277  490 
285  393 
250  098 
258  079 
248  800 
239  670 
204  907 
161  936 
212  638 
204  707 
169  426 
186  026 
151  926 
118  004 
151  505 
111  676 
67  222 
134  146 
150  757 
100  326 
217  105 
266  463 

392  041 
355  035 
389  125 
387  659 
333  590 
332  493 
348  811 
330  245 
277  078 
345  676 
292  693 
291  818 
205  479 
143  816 
170  626 
170  326 
102  063 
135  925 
135  685 
101  643 
118  485 
135  204 
185  607 
286  080 

10 
11 
12  m. 

1  PM 

"  *2  188  264  * 

1  549  878 

2  189  943 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

2  096  109 

1  272  658 

1  886  321 

8 

1 

9 

10 

11 

'  * '  888  563  ' 

12  pm 

928  235 

1  AM 

"      2    •• 
..      3    .. 

"      4    " 

"      5    " 
"      6    " 
"      7    " 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

936  019 

962  704 

Totals 

4  284  373 

4  284  373 

4  647  118 

4  647  118 

5  967  203 

5  967  203 

From  Table  No.  11  we  derive — 

TABLE  No.  12. 


Time. 

July  5th 

(Saturday). 

Gallons. 

August  10th  and  11th 

(Sunday  and  Sunday 

Night).     Gallons. 

August  25th  and  26th 

(Monday  and   Monday 

Night).     Gallons. 

7  A.  M.  to  7  p.  M 

4  284  373 

2  822  536 
1  824  582 

A  n7fi  Ofi4. 

7  p.  M,  to  7a.  M 

1  MO  Q'^q 

Totals 

4  647  118 

a  Qfi  7  203 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  the  purely  domestic  use  of  water, 
including  leakage  in  services  and  the  distribution  system,  as  indicated 
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by  the  Sunday  measurement,  was,  while  the  restrictive  measures  were 
«hari)ly  in  force  last  year,  say,  4  G50  000  gallons  a  clay,  amounting  for  a 
population  of  134  000  to  34.7  gallons  per  head  per  day.  The  ditVerence 
between  the  Sunday  and  Monday  measurement  further  indicates  that 
the  use  of  water  for  manufacturing  jmrposes  was,  with  some  allowannce 
for  increased  domestic  use  on  Monday,  perhaps  1  200  000  gallons  per 
dav.  Mr.  Tubbs,  however,  claims  that  the  adojition  and  eontinuanee  of 
the  restrictive  measures  has  led  to  a  reduction  in  the  use  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  of  at  least  1  500  000  gallons  per  day. 

When  the  Rochester  Water-Works  were  first  constructed  a  number 
of  large  consumers  were  supi)lied  at  a  rate  of  3^  cents  per  1  000  gallons, 
or  at  a  price,  when  the  fixed  charges  are  taken  into  account,  of  about 
one-third  the  actual  cost  per  1  000  gallons  to  the  city.  For  conservative 
figures  we  will  say  that  the  amount  of  water  sold  in  the  last  ten  years  is 

I  000  000  gallons  a  day  over  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  price  in  the 
beginning  had  been  made  cost  plus  a  small  profit.  1  000  000  gallons 
per  day,  at  3J  cents  per  1  000  gallons,  amounts  to  812  775  per  year.     At 

II  cents  per  1  000  gallons,  which  is  a  trifle  more  than  the  actual  cost, 
the  yearly  sum  for  1  000  000  gallons  a  day  becomes  $40  150.  The  dif- 
ference of  the  two  is  (§40  150  —  $12  775)  =  $27  375;  we  therefore  reach 
the  result  that  in  ten  years  the  City  of  Rochester  subsidized  a  few  large 
consumers  to  the  amount  of  $273  750.  A  couple  of  years  ago  the  Exe- 
cutive Board  placed  the  price  at  11  cents  per  1  000  gallons  for  (juantities 
over  5  000  gallons  per  day,  and  a  few  establishments  accordingly  sought 
their  own  sources  of  supply  as  a  measure  of  economy. 

In  regard  to  loss  of  revenue  the  following  are  the  official  figures:  The 
total  receipts  of  the  Rochester  Water  Works  during  the  year  1889  were 
8169  879.72;  during  1890  they  were  $211  743.94;  while  in  1891  they 
wereS251  57r,.21. 

Mr.  Thomson  in  his  discussion  states  he  is  willing  to  go  on  the 
record  as  in  favor  of  limiting  the  supply  by  pinching  the  valves  care- 
fully down  '•  at  some  lower  portion  of  the  hydraulic  gradient  beyond  the 
principal  distributing  area";  and  this  he  says  would  be  preferable  to  par- 
tially closing  the  gates  at  Mount  Hope  Reservoir.  If  he  will  rea<l  «are- 
fully  what  I  have  written  on  this  point  in  the  second  i)aper,  and  further 
examine  the  map  (Plate  XIV),  he  will  see  that  the  thing  which  he 
states  as  preferable  is  precisely  the  thing  done,  and  I  am  greatly  obliged 
to  him  for  thus  strongly  enipluiHi/ing  the  utility  of  tli«'  design.  His 
view,  that  the  necessary  restrictions  could  have  been  obtained  at  all,  in 
1890,  by  so  closing  the  sujiply  gates  at  Mount  Hope  as  to  allow  the 
ft-eding  mains  leading  therefrom  to  run  just  full,  is  probably  duo  to  a 
lack  of  full  information  as  to  the  detail.  The  center  of  the  supply 
/ates  is  18.5  feet  below  the  normal  water  surface  of  16  feet  al)ove 
reservoir  bottom;  8  pounds  is  therefore  the  maximum  poHsibh»  re<luc- 
tion  at  this  point.     It  would,  however,  be  desirable   to  leave  a  little 
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pressure  on  the  city  side  of  the  supply  gates,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
contingency  of  a  sudden  increase  of  draft.  Making  such  an  allowance 
And  taking  say  5  pounds  as  about  the  practicable  limit  of  reduction  of 
pressure,  by  closing  the  supply  gates  at  Mt.  Hope  Eeservoir,  this  could 
only  be  attained  by  keeping  the  depth  of  water  in  the  reservoir  at  fully 
15  feet.  As  stated  in  the  paper,  the  general  lowering  of  pressure  actu- 
ally attained  was  from  10  to  20  pounds. 

As  to  the  originality  of  the  method  of  reduction  actually  applied, 
the  claim  is  that  the  combination  of  the  fire  alarm  gong,  telephone  and 
pressure  gauge  was  a  new  and  useful  application  of  modern  appli- 
-ances  to  the  specific  problem  in  hand. 

The  actual  results  obtained  in  increasing  the  storage  are  shown  by 

TABLE  No.  13. 


Mt.  Hope. 

KUSH. 

Total  Net 

Gain    at  both 

Reservoirs 

=  (3)  +  (5), 

in  Gallons. 

Total  Net 
Gain  +  the 
Evapora- 
tion.divided 
by  60,     the 
number    of 
days, 
49  668  600 

Date. 

an 

® 

Corresponding 

Quantity  of  Water 

as  Derived  from 

Mr.  Nichols' 
Table,  in  Gallons. 

§ 

.9| 
ft'" 

ID 
ft 

Corresponding 
Quantity  of  Water 

as  Derived  from 

Mr.  Nichols' 

Table,  in  Gallons. 

60 
in  Gallons. 

Sept,  15  at  7  a.  m. 
■July  17  at  7  a.  m. 

15.50 
10.82 

23  383  000 
15  372  800 

16.35 
6.95 

62  741  700 
24  733  300 

46  018  600 
3  650  000 

Gain 

4.68 

8  010  200 

9.39 

38  008  400 

Evaporation  at  0.2  inches  per  day  over  the 
mean  area,  = 

Total  net  gain  +  the  evaporation,  =               49  668  600 

827  810 

A  few  words  as  to  the  probable  causes  of  a  smaller  delivery  in  this 
conduit  than  theory  indicates. 

(1)  It  appears  that  the  spigot  end  of  the  36-inch  pipe  was  made  by  a 
small  fillet  of  half  round  iron.  This  has  been  found  in  practice  alto- 
gether too  light,  the  effect  of  sharply  setting  up  the  lead  (as  I  have 
myself  seen)  being  to  kink  the  spigot  end,  with  the  result  that  the 
oakum  and  lead  project  into  the  interior  of  the  pipe.  The  whole 
number  of  joints  on  the  36-inch  pipe  is  about  1  000,  and  during  the 
thirteen  years  ending  December  31st,  1890,  a  total  of  557  leaks  have  been 
repaired. 

(2)  If  posts  have  been  inserted  to  resist  earth  pressure  on  the  wrought 
pipe,  their  presence,  in  connection  with  the  high  grades  on  the  same 
sections,  is  strong  evidence  of  a  number  of  deformations  where  the  pipes 
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are  covered  deeplv  with  earth,  and  such  deformations  would  tend  to 
cause  increased  resistances. 

(3)  When  the  deficiency  in  delivery  was  first  definitely  determined, 
in  1890,  Mr.  Tubbs  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  chief  cause  was 
floating  obstructions,  and  extended  inquiry  among  men  employed  upon 
the  original  construction  indicated  that  probably  some  i)ieces  of  plank 
and  timber  had  been  left  inside  the  pipe.  If  this  view  of  the  matter  be 
entertained  it  may  explain  the  irregular  action  at  air  valves  55,  56  and 
57.  It  would  also  be  a  full  explanation  of  the  discordant  piezometer  ob- 
servations at  those  valves.  The  i)iezometer  measurements  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  floating  obstructions  are  not  the  chief  cause,  though  they  may 
contribute  to  the  diflBculty. 

(4)  The  relation  of  the  hydraulic  gradients  in  the  two  sections  of 
wrought  iron  pipe  indicates  that  as  a  whole  the  same  cause  has  been 
operative  in  both  pipes.  From  the  theory  of  flow  in  conduits  we  derive 
that  under  normal  conditions,  with  the  same  discharge,  the  rate  of  hy- 
draulic gradient  in  a  24-inch  pipe  should  be  about  7. 7  times  what  it  is  in 
a  36-inch  pii)e.  An  application  of  this  jjrinciple  has  bi>en  made  in  the 
discussion  of  Mr.  Gould,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate  in  reference 
thereto  in  this  place.  The  rate  of  about  3.50  as  the  approximate  prob- 
able value  for  the  24:-inch  wrought  pipe,  divided  by  0.45,  the  mean  value 
for  the  36-inch  pipe,  gives  a  ratio  of  7.8,  which  by  itself  is,  as  Mr.  Gould 
has  i)ointed  out,  the  very  strongest  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  my 
deductions  from  the  observations.  The  first  part  of  Mr.  Hering's  dis- 
cussion also  embraces  the  same  view  from  a  slightly  ditlerent  standpoint. 
I  infer,  therefore,  that  the  original  roughness  of  the  interiors  of  the 
built  up  pipes,  together  with  a  probable  tuberculation  of  the  same,  ex- 
ercises a  very  material  influence  in  increasing  the  retardation,  and  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes. 

On  this  head  it  may  be  noted  that  wrought  iron  is  per  se  a  material 
more  liable,  in  the  absence  of  a  proper  protective  coating,  to  corrosive 
action  than  cast  iron. 

(5)  There  may  be  some  adhering  plant  and  animal  life,  though  this 
explanation  involves  serious  difticulties,  as  already  pointed  out.  In  any 
case,  I  venture  the  opinion  that  plant  and  animal  growths  are  not  the 
chief  cause  of  the  difficulty. 

(6j  There  may  be  some  undiscovered  leakage,  though  Messrs. 
Tubl)s,  Kuichling  and  myself  all  agree,  I  believe,  that  at  the  present 
time  the  leakage  is  nearly  7iil.  For  the  last  year  and  a  half  both  line 
foremen  have  carried  a  watt^rphone  and  an  in>n  jirobe  on  their  diiily  in- 
spections, using  them  wherever  any  indication  of  aleak  could  be  found, 
and  it  ai)pear8  diflicnlt  to  assume  any  large  amount  of  undiscovered 
leakage.  Again,  the  soil  through  which  the  line  is  laid  is,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tirnt  mile  and  a  half  from  Hemlock  I^ake,  mostly  clay, 
some  of  it  very  heavy,  and  it  may  be  considered  settled  that  leaks,  when 
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appearing  at  all,  except  on  the  mile  and  a  half  in  question,  which  is 
quicksand  and  rock,  show  upon  the  surface.  The  piezometers  show, 
however,  that  the  first  mile  and  a  half  has  about  the  mean  grade  of  the 
whole  36-inch  section,  thus  effectually  negativing  the  theory  of  excessive 
loss  from  leakage  on  this  part. 

The  second  jjart  of  Mr.  Hering's  discussion  confirms  this  view. 
Thus  he  makes  a  slight  allowance  for  departure  from  theoretical  con- 
ditions, and  falls  6  per  cent,  short  of  the  original  determination  of 
9  292  800  gallons.  By  repeating  his  computation  with  a  value  of  92,  ap- 
propriate to  the  known  conditions  of  this  conduit,  he  will  obtain  about 
8  000  000  gallons  as  the  original  daily  flow. 

As  the  result  of  the  discussion  we  may  say : 

(1)  That  the  average  rate  of  hydraulic  gradient  in  the  36-inch  pipe 
is  in  reality  about  120  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  for  clean  pipe,  instead 
of  50  per  cent.,  as  stated  in  the  first  paper. 

(2)  That  in  the  24-inch  wrought  iron  pipe  the  hydraulic  gradient  is 
from  120  to  135  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  normal  with  the  observed  dis- 
charge. 

(3)  That  in  the  cast  iron  mains  of  the  Hemlock  Lake  conduit  the 
hydraulic  gradient  is  only  from  10  per  cent,  to  34  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  normal,  with  a  mean  value  of  the  excess  of  about  22  per  cent. 

(4)  From  all  the  foregoing  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  built  up 
conduits,  if  used  at  all,  must  be  constructed  with  the  greatest  care  and 
with  special  attention  to  strict  compliance  with  theoretical  conditions. 

(5)  Experience  in  the  Hemlock  Lake  conduit  of  the  Kochester  Water- 
Works  indicates  that  as  between  cast  iron  and  wrought  iron,  cast  iron  is 
on  the  whole  the  preferable  material  for  water  pipe  lines,  and  that  the 
legitimate  sphere  of  use  of  built  up  pipas  is  only  reached  when,  by  rea- 
son either  of  large  diameter  or  heavy  pressure,  or  both,  cast  iron  be- 
comes inapplicable. 

(6)  Mr.  Gould's  point  that  it  is  unwise  to  put  too  much  faith  in  hair 
splitting  formulas  is  well  taken,  and  we  may  go  a  step  further  and  say 
that  even  a  little  allowance  for  future  contingencies  may  be  properly 
made. 
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SOME   DISPUTED   POINTS  IN   RAILWAY   BRIDGE 

DESIGNING. 


By  J.  A.  L.  Waddell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


WITH  DISCUSSION. 


The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  induce  those  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  bridge 
superetructure  to  enter  into  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  a  number  of  im- 
portant points  in  bridge  designing  whereon  authorities  ditler.  The  end 
to  be  attained  by  such  discussion  is  the  reconciliation  of  conflicting 
opinions,  the  simplification  of  bridge  specifications  and  the  consequent 
improvement  of  designs.  Such  an  object  cannot,  of  course,  be  attained 
at  once,  but  must  be  apj)roached,  so  to  speak,  by  an  asymptotic  curve. 

That  there  is  decided  diflference  of  opinion  among  experts  as  to  what 
rinistitutes  a  Kood  structure,  and  as  to  how  a  bridge  should  bo  pro- 
portioned, no  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  bridge  work  will  be 
disposed  to  deny.  Some  years  ago  there  was  hardly  any  uniforniity 
whatsoever  either  in  the  detailing,  or  in  the  tyi>e8  and  general  out- 
lines of  bridges.     To-day,  however,  by  a  process  of  elimination  baned 
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upon  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  certain  types  of  bridges 
for  the  different  governing  conditions  have  almost  become  standard, 
and  the  details  of  construction  are  gradually  being  reduced  to  a 
system. 

For  instance,  in  railroad  bridges,  of  which  structures,  by  the  way,  this 
paper  will  treat  exclusively,  experience  has  shown  that  plate  girder  spans 
should  be  used  up  to  a  limit  of  90  or  100  feet,  and  that  single  intersection 
trusses  with  vertical  intermediate  and  inclined  end  posts  are  preferable 
to  other  types  of  trusses.  Nevertheless,  certain  well  known  engineers 
are  still  employing  the  Whipple  truss  with  its  double  system  of  can- 
cellation; and  pony-truss  pin-connected  bridges  are  still  being  built  for 
short  spans.  Again,  in  respect  to  detailing,  certain  antiquated  and  very 
objectionable  practices,  such  as  the  use  of  suspended  floor-beams  with 
adjustable  hangers,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  still  in  vogue. 

All  this  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  opening  of  an  extended  discussion 
in  which  every  one  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  put  himself  on  record 
either  in  defense  of  peculiar  personal  practice  or  in  objection  to  the 
practice  of  others;  and  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  writer  that  every 
prominent  bridge  specialist  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered,  and  thus  do  his  share  towards  the  attainment  of  a  more  satis- 
factory state  of  affairs  in  the  specialty  of  bridge  superstructure,  and 
towards  the  placing  of  said  specialty  upon  a  still  higher  plane  than 
that  which  it  occupies  to-day  in  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  systematize  the  contents  of  this  paper  it  will  be  advisable 
to  group  as  follows  the  disputed  points,  and  to  treat  each  group 
separately : 

A.  Live  Loads. 

B.  Wind  Pressure. 

C.  Styles  and  Proportions  of  Bridges. 

D.  Intensities  of  Working  Stresses. 

E.  Combined  Stresses. 

F.  Plate  Girder  Proportioning. 

Q.  General  Details  of  Construction. 

In  group  A  will  be  considered : 

First. — The  subject  of  Uniform  Loads  vs.  Engine  Concentrations, 
and  second,  The  proper  Live  Loads  for  Modern  Bridge  Specifications. 

Several  years  ago  two  or  three  American  engineers  evolved  independ- 
ently the  theory  of  engine  concentrations  for  the  finding  of  stresses  in. 
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bridge  members.  No  doubt  these  gentlemen  at  that  time  considered, 
and  perhaps  even  yet  think,  that  they  were  conferring  a  great  boon  upon 
the  engineering  profession;  but  instead  of  this  they  were  really  hamper- 
ing it  with  a  burden  grievous  to  be  borne.  That  such  is  the  case  every 
professional  bridge  computer,  whose  business  it  is  day  after  day,  month 
after  month,  and  year  after  year,  to  calculate  the  stresses  in  bridge 
trusses,  will  readily  and  sadly  acknowledge.  The  plea  that  this  method 
is  more  accurate  than  the  old  one  involving  uniform  loads  either  with  or 
without  engine  excesses  at  panel  points,  and  that  the  calculations  of 
stresses  made  thereby  are  just  as  simple  and  easy,  is  a  fallacy.  Of 
course  for  any  particular  engine  and  train,  the  former  method  will  give 
slightly  more  accurate  results  than  will  the  latter.  But  there  are  never 
two  trains  alike  in  respect  to  amouut  and  distribution  of  load,  for  the 
engines  on  any  railroad  vary  greatly[in  weight  and  wheel  distribution; 
and  the  weights  on  the  cars  are  extremely  irregular.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  therefore,  that  all  assumed  loads  for  computing  stresses 
in  bridges  are  merely  typical;  consequently  when  assuming  a  typical 
load,  would  it  not  be  well  to  adopt  one  that  will  reduce  the  labor  of  the 
computer  to  a  minimum,  providetj,  of  course,  that  it  will  give  just  as 
correct  results  as  would  one  consisting  of  enginejconcentrations  followed 
by  a  uniform  car  load  ? 

That  such  is  practicable  the  writer  will  show  presently. 

Now  as  to  simplicity  and  ease  of  calculation:  Even  in  the  most  favor- 
able case,  viz.,  that  where  the  chords  are  parallel,  the  panels  of  equal 
length,  the  structure  square,  and  the  span  comparatively  short,  it  will 
take  fully  twice  as  much  time  to  compute  the  stresses  by  concentrations 
as  it  will  to  find  them  by  the  old  method.  But  when  the  span  is  long, 
the  top  chord  broken,  the  panel  lengths  unequal  or  the  structure  on  a 
skew,  the  amount  of  labor  involved  by  the  concentration  method  is  8imi)ly 
discouraging.  How  many  engineers  are  there  who  make  or  have  made 
a  practice  of  computing  the  exact  stresses  in  Whipple  trusses  by  engine 
concentrations  ? 

Not  content  with  burdening  computers  to  the  extent  of  at  least  doub- 
lin,,'  their  labor  by  enforced  calculations  iuvolving'engiuo  concentrations, 
certain  writers  of  bridge  specifications  have  "added  insult  to  injury" 
by  specifying  that  each  structure  must  be  designed  throughout  for  two 
and  even  three  fundamentally  dilTereut  live  loads,  each  involviug  a 
peculiar  type  of  engine. 
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Let  US  for  an  instant  consider  the  designing  in  competition  of  either 
a  draw- span  or  a  cantilever  bridge  according  to  one  of  these  modern 
specifications  and  see  what  work  there  is  involved.  To  begin  with, 
there  will  be,  say,  six  competing  bridge  companies,  each  employing 
for  this  work,  on  an  average,  two  computers.  Now,  although  these 
gentlemen  may  be  firmly  convinced  that  the  requirements  of  the 
specifications  in  respect  to  live  load  are  mere  humbug  and  nonsense, 
and  that  they  could  obtain  practically  correct  results  with  one-tenth 
of  the  amount  of  figuring  by  assuming  equivalent  uniformly  distributed 
loads,  still  they  dare  not  shorten  their  work  in  this  way  for  fear  that 
some  captious  critic  in  checking  their  papers  might  find  a  variation  in 
the  stresses  of  1  or  2  per  cent.  ;  consequently  all  twelve  of  them  set  to 
with  more  or  less  ill  grace,  to  calculate  the  exact  maximum  and  some- 
times also  the  exact  minimum  stress  for  each  member  of  the  bridge. 
Now,  it  was  discovered  not  long  ago,  that  when  the  top  chord  is  inchned 
to  the  horizontal,  the  maximum  stresses  do  not  occur  with  the  same 
jDOsition  of  wheel  loads  as  they  would  were  the  top  chord  horizontal. 
Hence  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  make  for  each  truss  member  three 
or  four  trials,  each  involving  considerable  figuring,  before  ascertaining 
the  exact  position  of  wheel  load  that  would  give  absolutely  the  greatest 
stress. 

Since  then,  however,  the  true  theory  of  maximum  stresses  for  engine 
concentrations  in  cases  of  inclined  top  chords  has  been  worked  up  by 
one  of  our  clever  mathematicians,  consequently  it  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  to  use  the  "  cut  and  try  "  method;  but  merely  to  employ  the 
following  simple  little  equation : 


Shear  =   [i^  _  ^U^+M] 


p  J    d+(7^4-l)p 

after  having  found,  by  trial,  which  wheel  load  should  be  over  the  i3anel 
point  under  consideration,  by  means  of  another  pretty  little  equation, 
viz. : 

Pn+yVn    =  p    d-\-np 
N        >     "  ~d~ 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  d  has  to  be  either  calculated 
or  scaled  for  each  panel  point,  and  that  M^.  will  have  to  be  computed 
every  time  that  it  is  used,  unless — which  is  highly  improbable — a  wheel 
load  will  come  directly  over  the  end  of  the  span. 

After  having  worked  out  all  the  maximum  stresses  by  this  method. 
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our  twelve  computers  have  accomplished  only  one-third  of  their  task : 
for  they  must  twice  more  attack  the  same  problem  but  with  different 
wheel  concentrations. 

After  finding  all  of  the  live  load  stresses  in  the  manner  called 
for  by  the  specifications,  the  remainder  of  the  computations  for 
the  six  designs  will  be  of  a  comparatively  simple  character;  so  let 
U8  suppose  that  all  the  papers  of  the  six  competing  companies 
have  been  handed  in.  One  company  only  can  secure  the  contract;  con- 
sequently the  work  of  at  least  ten  men  has  been  entirely  wasted;  and  in 
ft»ct  there  is  often  a  strong  probability  of  the  work  of  all  twelve  being 
useless  or  at  least  unrewarded;  for  some  other  bridge  company  may  have 
"an  inside  track  "  and  Iniild  the  bridge  upon  the  set  of  papers  which 
appears  to  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  parties  purchasing;  or  said  parties 
may  conclude  that  the  proposed  bridge  is  too  expensive,  and  that  they 
will  build  either  a  combination  or  a  wooden  structure.  How  much 
better  oflf  all  six  companies  would  have  been,  had  the  calculations  been 
made  for  an  equivalent  uniformly  distributed  live  load,  either  with  or 
without  engine, excesses,  by  the  quick  and  elegant  graphic  method  ! 

If  one  considers  that  the  proper  intensities  of  working  stresses  are  to 
a  great  extent  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  that  engineers  often  ditler  thereon 
as  much  as  20  per  cent.,  he  ought  to  be  very  quickly  convinc-ed  that  an 
endeavor  to  obtain  stresses  with  extreme  accuracy  is  nothing  more  nt)r 
less  than  hair  splitting.  But  the  best  possible  argument  that  any  one 
can  advance  against  the  use  of  engine  diagrams  in  computing  bridge 
stresses  is  a  simple  reference  to  Professor  Eddy's  elaborate  paper  entitled 
"A  New  Graphical  Solution  of  the  Problem:  What  Position  a  Train  of 
Concentrated  Loads  must  have  in  order  to  cause  the  Greatest  Stresses  in 
any  given  part  of  a  Bridge  Truss  or  Girder,"  ])ublished  in  the  Trans'idions 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Eugiueers  fi>r  May,  18'.)0.  Ye  gods  I 
what  a  mass  of  complicated  mathematical  formulas  that  paper  con- 
tains, and  all  to  settle  such  a  trivial  little  point  I  It  needed  not  such 
ft:i  elaborate  investigation  as  this  to  attest  to  Professor  Eddy's  great 
miithematical  ability,  couse  piently  it  seems  a  pity  to  have  wasted  so 
much  valuable  time.  However,  it  may  not  prove  to  be  time  wa-tetl 
after  all;  for  Professor  Eddy's  paper  maybe  the  means  of  proving  to 
the  profession  that  iu  c  )mputiug  stresses  by  engine  diagrams  and  pro- 
portioning parts  by  assume<l  intensities  which  do  not  proviile  ndetpiately 
for  the  efToct  of  impact,  they  have  been  "strainin,'  at  a  gnat  and  swal- 
lowing a  camel." 
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In  order  to  demonstrate  the  writer's  assertion  that  practically  exact 
stresses  can  be  found  by  the  assumption  of  equivalent  uniformly  distrib- 
uted loads,  let  us  take  as  a  standard  for  comparison  Mr.  Theodore 
Cooper's  engine  diagram  denominated  "Class  A,"  viz. : 


as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  diagram  that  has  been  most  widely  used  since 
calculations  by  means  of  such  diagrams  came  into  vogue.  By  its  use 
have  been  figured  the  bending  moments  and  shears  in  the  following 
tables. 

Those  for  stringers  and  plate  girders  have  been  computed  for  span 
lengths  varying  by  2^  feet  up  to  a  length  of  25  feet,  by  5  feet  between  the 
limits  of  25  and  60  feet,  and  by  10  feet  between  60  and  100  feet.  In  the 
case  of  truss  spans,  the  smallest  length  has  been  taken  equal  to  100  feet, 
and  the  greatest  equal  to  300  feet,  the  intermediate  spans  varying  in  length 
by  50  feet;  all  of  which  is  merely  for  convenience.  For  the  same  reason 
a  single  panel  length  (25  feet)  has  been  adopted  for  all  cases,  and  the 
chords  have  been  assumed  to  be  parallel  and  the  trusses  to  be  of  the 
simple  Pratt  type.  Although  these  conditions  would  not  all  be  realized 
in  modern  practice,  still  the  assumptions  cannot  in  any  way  vitiate  the 
results  of  the  investigation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  but  two  cases  of  loading  to  be  used 
in  the  proposed  simple  method  of  making  computations,  viz. ,  equivalent 
uniformly  distributed  loads  for  the  chords  and  webs  of  all  girders  and 
trusses,  and  an  additional  load  for  testing  the  shearing  resistance  of  the 
webs  of  plate  girders  at  the  ends  of  the  spans.  In  reality  the  last  load 
will  be  found  to  be  needed  only  in  cases  of  very  shallow  girders,  conse- 
quently we  may  say  that  the  proposed  method  for  all  cases  of  ordinary 
practice  reduces  to  the  use  of  equivalent  uniformly  distributed  live  loads. 
That  these  equivalent  loads  can  be  used  in  finding  the  reactions  or 
concentrations  over  floor-beams,  the  writer  has  just  ascertained  while 
preparing  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  calculations  that  were  made  in 
compiling  the  tables  in  this  paper. 

The  rule  for  finding  a  floor  beam  concentration  is  to  multiply  the 
equivalent  uniformly  distributed  live  load  per  lineal  foot  for  a  span  of 
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two  panel  lengths  by  the  length  of  one  panel.  If  said  equivalent  load 
were  determined  for  the  mid  si)an  bending  moment,  the  result  will  be 
mathematically  correct  ;  but  if  it  were  determined  for  the  absolutely 
greatest  bending  moment  at  any  part  of  the  span,  the  result  will  give  a 
very  small  error  on  the  side  of  safety. 

That  the  principle  involved  was  unknown  to  the  engineering  profes- 
sion only  two  years  since,  is  evident  from  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Cooper's  paper  on  "American  Railroad  Bridges,"  published  in  the  July, 
1889,  number  of  the  Th-a/isactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers; for  on  page  27,  he  says:  "To  represent  the  action  of  a  train  load 
properly  by  this  method,  we  should  need  four  different  series  of  e^uiva- 
lent  loads,  all  varying  for  each  span. 

'*  The  apparent  simpUcity,  therefore,  of  using  equivalent  uniform 
loads  for  proportioning  our  structures  is  a  fallacious  one;  when 
applied  to  partial  loads  it  becomes  far  more  confusing  and  untrust- 
worthy. 

"The  old  method  of  computing  strains  by  use  of  panel  loads  and 
equivalent  uniform  loads  (and  too  often  using  only  the  one  derived 
from  the  moments),  has  gradually  given  way  to  a  system  much  simpler, 
more  accurate,  and  also  as  easy  of  application." 

Again,  referring  to  the  table  at  the  top  of  page  26  of  the  same  paper, 
drawing  lines  from  the  loads  in  the  "  Double  Shear  "  column  to  the  loads 
for  twice  their  span  lengths  in  the  "  Moment "  column,  and  allowing  for 
slight  inaccuracies  of  calculation,  or  for  the  fact  that  the  absolute 
maximum  moments  rather  than  moments  at  mid  span  were  adopted  in 
computing,  what  do  we  find?  Not  a  confirmation  of  the  mathematical 
theory  herein  given,  for  mithematical  work  needs  no  confirmation;  but 
a  sure  proof  that  not  one  of  us  at  that  time  knew  the  existence  of  the 
principle  that  will  be  demonstrated  presently. 

Referring  to  the  (piot.ition  from  Mr.  Cooper's  paper,  it  can  be  con- 
cludt'd  that  that  gentleman  is  not  only  strongly  in  favor  of  the  continued 
use  of  engine  diagrams,  but  also  that  he  is  just  as  strongly  opposed  to 
the  use  of  equivalent  uniform  loads.  Consequently  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that,  after  rea<ling  what  precedes  and  follows  this,  he  will  give  the  matter 
a  thorough  discussion. 

The  following  is  a  mathematical  proof  of  the  rule  previously  stated, 
and  it  is  so  simple  that  the  writer  is  amazed  that  the  principle  was  not 
discovered  long  ago: 

Let  P  be  any  load,  L  the  double  panel  length,  x  the  distance  from 
the  nearer  end  of  the  span  to  the  point  of  application  of  /*,  K  the  reac- 
tion or  concentration  over  floor  beam,  and  ir  the  eijuivaleut  uniformly 
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distributed  load  per  lineal  foot  of  span  that  "will  produce  at  the  middle 
of  the  span  the  same  bending  moment  as  that  due  to  P. 

^ — / — ^  ^ ^ 


-U- 


— ?r 

Fig.  1. 


3 


^ 


ii      • 


1 


Fig.  2. 


In  Fig.  1  we  have  R  = 


IPx 


,Eq.  1. 


In  Fig.  2  we  have  the  moment^at  mid  span  M  = 


Px 


Equating  this  to  the  moment  at   the    same   point  caused  by   the 
equivalent  uniformly  distributed  load,  we  have 


Px  1  ,2 


w  = 


^Px 


Now,  multiplying  w  by  the  panel  length,  we  have 


1       7  ^ 


4  Pa;       IPx 


f 


I 


Eq.  2. 


Comparing  equations  1  and  2,  we  have  i2  =    n*   '"'^- 

Now,  as  this  is  true  for  any  single  load,  it  therefore  holds  good  for 
any  summation  of  loads,  consequently  the  statement  is  proved. 

To  the  writer's  assistants,  Mr.  A.  C.  Stites,  Assoc.  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.E., 
and  Mr.  Lee  Treadwell,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  is  due  the  credit  for  making 
the  numerical  calculations  before  referred  to,  and  upon  which  the  treat- 
ment of  this  whole  subject  of  equivalent  loads  vs.  engine  concentrations 
is  based.  These  gentlemen  figured  independently,  being  some  300  miles 
apart,  then  comiDared  results;  consequently  said  results  can  be  accepted 
as  reliable. 

Equivalent  Unifokmlt  Distributed  Live  Loads  for  Plate  Girder 
Spans,  computed  for  Greatest  Bending  Moment  at  any  Point 
OF  Span. 


Span. 

Equivalent  Uniform  Load. 

Span. 

Equivalent  Uniform  Load. 

15  feet. 

5  760  pounds. 

45  feet. 

3  995  pounds. 

17i  " 

5  407       " 

50     " 

3  860       " 

20     " 

5  040 

55     " 

3  726       " 

22^   " 

4  993       " 

60     " 

3  652       " 

2o     " 

4  804       " 

70     " 

3  490       " 

30     " 

4  573 

80     " 

3  379       " 

35     " 

4  327       " 

90     '' 

3  310       " 

40     " 

4  164 

100     " 

3  226       " 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  here  that  such  a  table  as  the  foregoin}^'  can 
he  used  legitimately  in  designing  plate  girder  spans;  for  the  reason  that 
for  five  years  past  bridge  computers  have  been  using  Thacher's  tables  of 
equivalent  uniformly  distril)uted  live  loads  in  plate  girder  designing, 
evea  if  they  have  not  been  able  to  use  them  in  computing  stresses  in 
trasses. 

It  may  be  possible  that  if  the  parabola  of  moments  due  to  the  equiv- 
alent uniform  load,  and  a  number  of  moments  from  concentrations  at 
intermediate  points,  were  platted  on  the  same  sheet,  some  of  the  latter 
would  pass  a  trifle  outside  of  the  curve;  but  if  so,  this  would  cut  no 
figure,  because  the  maximum  bending  moment  is  in  most  cases  the 
quantity  soui^ht  for  in  proportioning  such  structures;  and  in  determin- 
ing lengths  for  cover  plates,  a  good  designer  will  always  a^ld  2  or  3  feet 
to  the  length  required  by  theory.  The  moment  parabola  referred  to 
afi*ord8  a  very  expeditious  method  of  ascertaining  the  proper  lengths  of 
cover  plates. 

If  we  plot  on  cross-section  paper  the  loads  given  in  the  table,  and 
draw,  as  nearly  as  is  practicable,  through  the  points  indicating  the  loads,  a 
shapely  curve,  we  will  find  that  one  or  two  of  the  points  will  not  lie  there- 
in. This  is  due  to  some  peculiar  relation  between  the  wheel  spacing  and 
the  span  length,  and  would  not  occur  for  the  same  span  with  the  slightly 
ditfereat  wheel  spacinjTj  of  some  other  similar  locomotive;  consequently 
it  would  be  proper,  in  preparing  tables  of  equivalent  uniformly  distri- 
buted loads  for  actual  use,  to  ignore  such  variations  from  uniformity 
and  fill  out  the  table  from  the  ordinates  to  the  curve. 

A  strong  point  that  can  be  raised  in  favor  of  using  equivalent  uni- 
formly distributod  loads  for  finding  bending  moments  in  plate  girder 
spans  is  that  the  ordinary  engine  diagram  cannot  be  employed,  for  the 
reason  that  the  greatest  bending  will  nearly  always  occur  when  some  of 
tlie  wheels  at  the  head  of  the  train  have  passed  ott'  the  sjjan.  In  con- 
sequence one  would  either  need  to  have  at  hand  a  moment  diagram  with 
each  wheel  leading  in  turn  for  each  standard  loading,  or  would  have  to 
discard  all  diagrams  and  make  a  special  investigation  of  moments  for 
each  case  as  it  arises,  determining  each  time  by  experience  or  by  trial 
which  of  several  wheels  placed  at  mid  span  will  give  the  ^^'rentest 
moment.  It  is  the  latter  method  that  tiio  writer  has  used  for  yejirs 
when  f  jrced  into  figuring  by  the  coQcontratioa  method  because  of  com- 
petition. 
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As  we  have  been  dealing  thus  far  with  plate  girder  spans  exclusively, 
we  will  now  treat  of  the  end  shears  on  these  before  passing  to  trusses . 
Investigation  shows  that  the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  half  of  the  total 
uniform  •  load  on  any  span  in  order  to  equal  approximately  the  end 
shear  is  given  by  the  equation — 

W=A-i-BL 

where  W  is  the  additional  load,  L  the  span  length,  and  A  and  B  are 
constants  that  will  differ  for  different  engine  and  car  loads.  . 

For  the  engines  used  in  these  calculations  ^  =  8  000  and  B  =■  100. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  results  of  the  calculations: 


Span  =  S. 

Uniform 
Load 
=  W. 

Halt  Load 
WS 

2 

Additional 

Load  by 

Formula. 

Summa- 
tion. 

Calculated 
End  Shear. 

Percentage 

of 
Variation. 

15-foot  . . . . 

5  760 

43  200 

9  500 

52  700 

50  880 

3.5  Safety. 

ny. 

5  407 

47  311 

9  750 

57  061 

57  325 

0.5  Danger. 

20 

5  040 

50  400 

10  000 

60  400 

62  160 

2.8  Danger. 

22  y. 

4  993 

56  177 

10  250 

.  66  427 

65  920 

0.8  Safety. 

25 

4  804 

60  050 

10  500 

70  550 

70  248 

0.4  Safety. 

30 

4  573 

68  595 

11000 

79  595 

77  427 

2.8  Safety. 

35 

4  327 

75  723 

11500 

87  223 

85  402 

2.1  Safety. 

40 

4  164 

83  280 

12  000 

95  280 

93  129 

2.3  Safety. 

45 

3  995 

89  887 

12  500 

102  387 

100  114 

2.3  Safety. 

60 

3  860 

96  500 

13  000 

109  500 

106  843 

2.5  Safety. 

55 

3  726 

102  465 

13  500 

115  965 

113  295 

2.4  Safety. 

60 

3  654 

109  620 

14  000 

123  620 

119  930 

3.1  Safety. 

70 

3  490 

122  150 

15  000 

137  150 

136  310 

0.6  Safety. 

80 

3  379 

135  160 

16  000 

151  160 

153  307 

1.4  Danger. 

90 

3  310 

148  950 

17  000 

165  950 

169  685 

2.2  Danger. 

100   "  .... 

3  226 

161  300 

18  000 

179  300 

185  622 

3.4  Danger. 

By  consulting  the  last  column  it  will  be  seen  that  the  formula 
assumed  will  give  in  most  cases  a  small  error  on  the  side  of  safety.  It 
is  really  only  in  the  spans  exceeding  70  feet  that  the  error  is  on  the 
danger  side;  for  the  value  of  Win  the  20-foot  span  would  in  practice 
be  increased  by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  curve  of  loads,  as  before 
mentioned. 

Moreover  the  end  shear  on  plate  girder  spans  is  by  no  means  an 
important  factor  in  designing,  for  two  reasons,  viz. : 

Fii'st. — There  is  nearly  always  an  excess  of  section  in  the  web  of  a 
well  proportioned  plate  girder,  and 

Second. — The  intensity  of  shearing  stress  is  always  taken  very  low, 
being  4  000  pounds  for  iron  and  5  000  pounds  for  steel. 

The  main  object  in  inserting  the  last  table  is  to  show  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  establish,  for  any  system  of  live  loads,  a  simple  formula  for 
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-determining  readily  within  a  small  limit  of  error  the  end  shears  on  plate 
girder  spans. 

Passing  now  to  truss  spans,  the  following  table  gives  the  equivalent 
uniformly  distributed  lo^d  at  each  panel  point  of  each  span  considered, 
which  will  produce  the  same  bending  moment  as  will  the  loads  for  the 
engine  diagram.  The  averages  are  for  the  loads  at  all  the  panel  points 
of  a  span,  and  not  the  direct  averages  of  those  given  in  the  table. 


Panel  Point. 

100- foot 
Span. 

150-foot 
Span. 

200-foot 
Span. 

2.50- foot 
Span. 

300.foot 
Span. 

No.  1 

3  383 
3  157 

3  283 
3  145 
3  207 

3220 
3  120 
3  137 
3  106 

3  179 
3  0'J8 
3  116 
3084 
3  056 

3  151 

••     2 

3  0^3 

••    3 

3  094 

••     4 

3  068 

••     6  

3  047 

".    6 

3043 

Avenue 

3308 

3  216 

3  151 

3  112 

3085 

Greatest   Safety   Error  by 
using  the  Average 

4.77% 

2.23.V 

1.45^ 

1.83  V 

1.38V 

Greatest  Danger  Error  by 
usiDg  the  Average 

2.21^ 

2.07J;' 

2.14.V 

2.10V 

2.09V 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  greatest  error  on  the  side  of  danger  in 
any  span  is  very  little  over  2  per  cent. ,  and  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  100-foot  span  the  greatest  error  on  the  side  of  safety  is  a  little  less 
than  2  per  cent.  The  fact  that  the  uniform  load  gives  in  general  a 
small  error  on  the  side  of  safety  for  the  cliord  members,  except  at  the 
ends  of  span,  is  a  good  feature  ;  because  by  placing  cars  ahead  of  the 
locomotives,  greater  chord  stresses  can  often  be  found  than  those 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  engine  diagram. 

As  for  the  2  per  cent,  error  on  the  side  of  danger  at  the  ends  of 
span,  it  will  cut  but  little  figure  even  if  it  really  affect  the  sections, 
which  it  generally  will  not,  because  in  single  track  bridges  the  two 
panels  of  bottom  chord  at  each  end  of  span,  being  stiffened  for  wind 
pressure,  have  always  a  slight  excess  of  metal;  and  the  inclined  end 
posts,  being  proportioned  for  bending,  have  a  great  excess  of  metal,  us 
far  as  the  direct  stress  is  concerne<l. 

Adopting  for  the  web  members  the  same  uniform  load  as  the  average 
determined  in  the  last  table  for  the  chords,  and  computing  the  web 
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stresses  therefrom,  also  those  for  the  same  members,  by  means  of  the> 
engine  diagram  we  will  obtain  the  results  given  in  the  following  table: 


Member. 

Shear  in  Pounds. 

Percentage 

Span. 

By  Diagram. 

By  Uniform  Load. 

of  Error. 

End  Post 

126  881 
59  429 
17  247 

124  050 
62  025 
20  675 

2.23  Danger. 

100-foot  ..  j 

First  M.  Diagonal 

First  Counter 

4.40  Safety. 
19.9    Safety. 

150-foot  . .  ■{ 

End  Post 

205  285 

134  585 

78142 

36  576 

200  745 

133  830 

80  298 

40  149 

2.21  Danger. 
0.56  Danger. 

2.76  Safety. 

9.77  Safety. 

First  M.  Diagonal 

Second  M.  Diagonal. . . 
First  Counter 

End  Post 

281  874 

209  992 

148  784 

97  484 

55  768 

26  220 

275  716 

206  787 

147  705 

98  470 

59  082 

29  541 

2.18  Danger. 
1.53  Danger. 
0.72  Danger. 
1.01  Safety. 
5.94  Safety. 
12.66  Safety. 

200-foot...^ 

First  M.  Diagonal 

Second  M.  Diagonal. . . 

Third  M.  Diagonal 

First  Counter 

Second  Counter 

f 
250-foot... -{ 

End  Post 

357  668 
285  278 
220  844 
164  804 
116  264 
75  887 
43  645 

349  875 
279  900 
217  700 
163  275 
116  625 
77  750 
46  650 

2.18  Danger. 
1.88  Danger. 
1.42  Danger. 
0.93  Danger. 
0.31  Safety. 
2.45  Safety. 
6.85  Safety, 

First  M.  Diagonal  .... 
Second  M.  Diagonal.. . 

Third  M.  Diagonal 

Fourth  M.  Diagonal... 
First  Counter 

I 

Second  Counter 

r 

1 
300-foot...^ 

End  Post 

433  260 
360  438 
293  893 
234  684 
181  734 
135  034 
95  206 
62  431 

424  182 
353  485 
289  215 
231  372 
179  956 
134  967 
96  405 
64  270 

2.10  Danger. 
1.93  Danger. 
1.59  Danger. 
1.41  Danger. 
0.97  Danger. 
0.05  Danger. 
1.26  Safety. 
2.95  Safety. 

First  M.  Diagonal 

Second  M.  Diagonal... 

Third  M.  Diagonal 

Fourth  M.  Diagonal... 

Fifth  M.  Diagonal 

First  Counter 

I 

Second  Counter 

The  results  of  this  investigation  cannot  be  considered  anything  but 
satisfactory;  for  the  "  Danger  "  percentages  of  error  are  all  small  (never 
exceeding  2i  j^er  cent.)  and  affect  the  heavier  members,  while  the 
' '  Safety  "  percentages  of  error  affect  principally  the  counters.  Setting 
aside  the  consideration  of  the  inclined  end  posts  for  the  reason  mentioned 
previously,  we  find  that  the  uniform  load  stresses  for  main  diagonals 
give  a  very  close  coincidence  indeed,  the  variation  being  hardly  worth 
mentioning.  As  for  the  counter  stresses,  an  error  on  the  side  of  safety 
is  a  very  good  thing,  because  of  both  impact  and  oftentimes  adjustment. 
Moreover,  the  method  of  proportioning  counters  is  very  variable,  some 
computers  deducting  the  dead  load  stress  of  the  panel,  and  others  not 
deducting  it;  while  every  conscientious  designer  always  adds  something. 
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to  the  section  required  for  small  counters  in  order  to  provide  for  uncer- 
tainties. 

In  concluding  this  subject  of  Concentrated  vs.  Uniform  Loads,  the 
writer  wishes  to  urge  each  engineer  who  discusses  this  paper  to 
give  his  opinion  concerning  the  advisability  of  continuing  to  use  the 
jj resent  laborious  method  of  computing  stresses  in  railway  bridges,  or 
of  abandoning  it  and  adopting  instead  tables  of  equivalent  uniformly 
distributed  loads  for  certain  standard,  locomotive  and  car  loads,  to  be 
adopted  by  the  profession,  similar  to  those  hereinafter  indicated.  It  is 
only  by  an  array  of  opinion  of  authorities,  that  railroad  engineers  can  be 
induced  to  depart  from  established  custom  to  such  an  exent  as  to  specify 
uniform  loads  when  calling  for  bids  on  their  proposed  bridges;  and  it  is, 
undoubtedly,  these  gentlemen  who  keep  up  the  fashion  in  bridge  speci- 
fications after  that  fashion  has  once  been  set  by  specialists. 

Taking  up  now  the  second  division  of  "Group  A,"  viz.,  "The  Proper 
Live  Loads  for  Modern  Bridge  Specifications,"  the  writer  would  suggest 
the  following  (see  Plate  XVI): 

Class  Z  of  this  series  corresponds  practically  to  Cooper's  "  Class  A," 
and  the  Class  U  to  his  "Lehigh  Heavy  Grade  Engines."  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that  there  are  but  two  wheel  sp.icings  employed,  and 
that  these  are  in  even  feet.  This  is  merely  for  the  sake  of  simplifying 
calculations;  and  any  one  who  has  for  years  struggled  with  Cooper's 
spacing  of  feet  and  odd  inches  when  reduced  to  decimals  of  a  foot,  will 
-agree  with  the  writer  that  the  change  is  an  improvement. 

If  the  general  sentiment  of  the  profession  prove  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
preceding  standard  loads,  the  writer  will  see  that  all  of  the  necessary 
"equivalents"  in  ac-cordauce  with  his  proposed  system  shall  be  calcu- 
lated, tabulated  and  presented  to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
within  a  reasonable  time.  The  regularity  of  increase  of  loads  for  the 
Various  proposed  classes  can  be  seen  by  inspection,  so  if  in  the  future 
heavier  loads  than  the  "  Lehigh  Heavy  Grade  Engine,"  with  its  car  load 
of  4  000  pounds  per  foot  be  employed,  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  to  extend 
the  series. 

Cooper's  s]>ecifications  provide  alternative  engine  loads  cousistiDg  of 
100  000  pounds  equally  distributed  on  two  pairs  of  drivers,  7  feet  center 
to  center,  for  his  heaviest  load,  and  reduced  pnqjortionately  for  his 
lighter  loads.     As  these  must  be  supposed  to  act  without  any  other  live 
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load,  it  is  evident  that  they  can  affect  only  certain  bridge  members  for 
very  short  panels.  But  as  the  tendency  of  modern  bridge  designing  is 
towards  the  use  of  longer  and  longer  panels,  it  is  evident  that  these  alter- 
native loads  are  unnecessary,  unless  it  be  for  the  wooden  ties,  in  the 
proportioning  of  which  judgment  rather  than  figuring,  ought  to  govern. 
If  we  were  to  compare  the  moments  found  by  Mr.  Cooper's  alternative 
live  load  for  Class  A  with  those  obtained  from  our  previously  found 
equivalent  uniformly  distributed  loads  after  their  adjustment  by  the 
curve,  we  would  see  that  there  is  only  one  case  where  the  former  would 
exceed  the  latter,  and  that  by  only  1.4  per  cent.,  hence  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that,  for  spans  and  panels  exceeding  15  feet,  the  alternative 
load  is  unnecessary. 

Passing  to  ** Group  B,"  which  relates  to  "Wind  Pressure,"  we  will 
divide  the  subject  into  two  parts,  viz. ,  ''Amounts"  and  "Effects."  In 
respect  to  the  former  the  practice  has  of  late  years  changed  somewhat, 
the  tendency  being  to  reduce  the  intensities  specified  and  to  provide 
more  thoroughly  for  the  effects.  For  instance,  many  of  the  older  speci- 
fications called  for  a  pressure  of  50  pounds  to  the  square  foot  of  surface 
on  both  sides  of  the  span, when  the  bridge  is  empty,  while  in  fact  nearly 
every  structure  designed  by  said  specifications  would  double  up  like  a 
jack-knife  under  such  a  pressure.  In  most  of  the  modern  specifications, 
instead  of  stating  the  amount  of  wind  pressure  per  square  foot  of  sur- 
face, the  amount  per  lineal  foot  for  each  chord  is  given,  that  for  the  loaded 
chord  being  450  pounds,  and  that  for  the  unloaded  chord  150  pounds. 
For  short  spans  this  method  is  all  right,  in  that  it  prevents  the  use  of  too 
light  lateral  rods  and  struts,  but  for  long  spans  the  amounts  are  too 
small.  The  writer  has  verified  this  statement  a  number  of  times  lately 
in  the  designing  of  unusually  long  spans,  more  especially  where  the 
structures  have  to  carry  both  railway  and  highway  traffic.  In  one  case, 
for  a  span  of  500  feet,  the  total  pressure  figured  for  an  intensity  of  30 
pounds,  ran  as  high  as  900  pounds  per  lineal  foot,  and  in  another  case 
for  a  560-foot  span,  figured  for  an  intensity  of  only  25  pounds,  it  ran  as 
high  as  1  100  pounds  per  lineal  foot.  It  is  true  that  these  spans  were 
intended  to  carry  both  railway  and  highway  loads;  but  even  had  they 
been  intended  for  railway  traffic  only,  the  total  pressure  per  lineal  foot 
would  have  over-run  considerably  the  600  pounds  ordinarily  specified. 
In  the  writer's  opinion  the  best  specification  for  wind  pressure  would 
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embody  both  methods,  using  the  standard  600  pounds  as  a  minimum, 
and  calling  for  intensities  on  the  empty  structures  varying  between  40 
pounds  for  very  short  spans  and  viaducts  and  25  pounds  for  very  long 
sp-ins,  those  on  the  loaded  structures  varying  from  30  to  25  pounds. 

In  respect  to  areas  opposed  to  wind  pressure,  it  is  the  writer's  prac-* 
tice  to  double  the  area  of  the  vertical  projection  of  one  truss,  deduct 
therefrom  the  area  of  the  leeward  web  protected  by  the  train,  and  add  to 
the  difference  the  area  of  the  floor  system  fountl  by  multiplying  the  span 
length  by  the  vertical  distance  from  the  top  of  the  guard  rail  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stringer.  If  the  lower  lateral  diagonals  be  not  protected  by 
the  windward  chord  or  by  the  stringers,  their  area  is  to  be  included  also. 

Now  as  for  the  "Effects  "  of  the  specified  wind  loads,  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  too  often  entirely  ignored  by  computers,  especially 
in  competition  ;  for  it  does  not  suflfice  to  calculate  the  stresses  in  the 
lateral  diagonals  and  stop  there.  In  good  practice  the  effects  of  the  wind 
loads  are  followed  from  the  poiuts  of  application  until  the  masonry  is 
reached,  and  both  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  are  considered.  By 
direct  effects  are  meant  stresses  which  come  directly  from  the  loads, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  tension  on  the  leeward  bottom  chord  from  the 
loads  of  the  lower  lateral  system.  By  indirect  effects  are  meant  those 
which  do  not  come  so  directly  (and  are,  therefore,  too  often  ignored), 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  increase  in  the  tension  of  the  leeward  bottom 
chord  due  to  the  load  that  is  transferred  from  the  windward  to  the  lee- 
ward side  in  resisting  the  overturning  moment  of  the  wind  loads  of 
the  upper  lateral  system,  or  the  somewhat  complicated  wind  stresses 
in  the  inclined  end  posts  of  through  bridges.  The  latter  subject  will  be 
treated  under  "Group  E,"  but  the  former  might  as  well  be  taken  up 
here. 

The  amounts  for  the  transferred  load  stresses  cannot  be  determined 
with  accuracy,  but  as  they  are  large,  it  is  not  proper  to  ignore  them  f<»r 
such  a  reason;  because  by  making  certain  assumptions  they  can  be 
found  approximately.  If,  for  instance,  there  were  no  upprr  lateral  diag- 
onals, and  the  wind  loads  on  the  top  chords  were  therefore  carried  to 
the  lower  lateral  system  by  means  of  the  overhead  transverse  bracing, 
there  would  be  transferred  from  the  windward  to  the  leeward  truss  at 
each  panel  point  a  load  equal  to  the  product  of  the  wind  load  at  the  top 
chord  panel  point  and  the  truss  depth,  divided  by  the  perpendicular 
distance  between  trusses.     The  resulting  tensions  on  the  leeward  bottom 
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chord  (which  are  the  only  stresses  from  this  source  that  are  of  any  im- 
portance) could  be  readily  calculated,  and  would  be  found  to  increase 
from  end  to  middle  of  spaa.  But,  again,  if  there  were  no  overhead  ver- 
tical bracing,  the  wind  loads  applied  at  the  panel  points  of  the  top 
chord  would  be  carried  entirely  by  the  upper  lateral  system  to  the  upper 
ends  of  the  inclined  end  posts,  and  thence  down  the  same  to  the  piers, 
producing  a  release  of  load  on  the  windward  pedestal  and  an  increased 
load  on  the  leeward  pedestal.  The  latter,  if  the  chords  were  parallel, 
would  produce  a  tension  on  the  leeward  bottom  chord  that  would  be 
constant  from  end  to  end  of  span  ;  or,  if  the  top  chord  were  broken,  one 
that  would  decrease  from  end  to  middle  of  span. 

Now,  as  in  general,  the  upper  lateral  system  has,  or  ought  to  have 
much  more  rigidity  than  the  overhead  transverse  bracing,  the  prob- 
ability is  that  most  of  the  upper  wind  loads  will  travel  by  the  former  ; 
so  certain  engineers,  and  of  late  among  others  the  writer,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  assuming  for  convenience,  that  they  travel  entirely  in  that  way, 
and  that  in  consequence  the  stresses  from  transferred  loads  in  both  lee- 
ward and  windward  bottom  chords  are  constant  from  end  to  end  of  span, 
provided  the  top  and  bottom  chords  be  parallel.  The  writer  has  gone  a 
step  farther  by  assuming  that  this  holds  good  even  when  the  top  chord 
is  broken  ;  and,  perhaps,  here  he  is  nearer  the  mark  than  in  the  case  of 
parallel  chords,  for  on  one  account  the  stresses  tend  to  decrease  from 
end  to  middle,  and  on  another  account  they  tend  to  increase  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  released  loads  on  the  windward  pedestals  cause  a  decrease  in  the 
dead  load  tensions  of  the  windward  bottom  chord,  and  this  effect  should 
be  added  invariably  to  the  compressions 'in  said  chord  from  the  wind 
loads  of  the  lower  lateral  system  when  testing  for  reversing  bottom 
chord  stresses  with  empty  structure.  Too  often  this  is  ignored  by  com- 
puters, especially  when  competing  for  contracts. 

We  will  now  pass  to  "Group  C,"  viz.,  "Styles  and  Proportions  of 
Bridges."  As  before  stated  these,  by  a  process  of  elimination,  ar«  being 
gradually  reduced  to  a  system,  although  certain  well  known  engineers 
persist  in  adhering  to  antiquated  types.  Experience  has  shown  that  for 
spans  up  to  90  or  100  feet,  plate  girders  are  the  proper  thing  to  use. 
They  should,  however,  be  built  in  one  piece  at  the  shops,  and  never 
spliced  in  the  field.     This  will  limit  the  span  for  such  structures  to 
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three  car  lengths,  the  weight  during  shipment  being  carried  entirely 
by  the  outer  cars,  the  intermediate  one  being  an  idler. 

On  account  of  the  unavoidable  uncertainty  concerning  stress  distri- 
bution that  exists  in  riveted  connections,  plate  girders  whenever  they 
can  be  used  are  preferable  to  lattice  girders.  The  latter,  however,  as 
through  bridges,  for  single  track  spans  between  100  feet  and  150  feet  in 
length,  and  for  double  track  spans  between  100  feet  and  125  feet,  are  the 
proper  style  of  structure  to  adopt.  However,  they  should  invariably 
be  built  upon  the  single  cancellation  principle  instead  of,  as'ordinarily, 
with  several  systems  of  intersection.  The  latter  method  is  not  only  un- 
scientific, but  also  extravagant  in  the  use  of  metal  ;  and  the  claims  of 
its  advocates  that  it  is  superior  to  the  Warren  type  are  imaginary  and 
unfounded.  Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  discuss  the  much-vexed 
question  of  multiple  intersection  versris  single  intersection  riveted  gird- 
ers, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  taken  advantage  of  by  those 
interested  in  both  sides  of  the  topic. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  that  the  writer  would  rule  out  entirely 
the  pony  truss  bridge.  His  reason  for  this  is  l)ecause  of  the  uncertainty 
in  computing  the  strength  of  the  top  chord.  In  the  first  place  its  length 
an  a  strut  is  indeterminate  ;  and  in  the  second  place  the  side  bracing, 
when  attached  to  shallow  floor  beams,  as  is  often  likely  to  be  the  case, 
is  liable  to  do  more  harm  than  good  l)y  forcing  the  panel  points  of  the 
top  chord  out  of  line.  The  only  satisfactory  method  of  determining  how 
to  build  good  pony-truss  bridges  would  be  to  construct  a  number  of 
them  and  load  them  to  destruction,  thus  ascertaining  their  weak  points 
and  making,  if  practicable,  the  necessary  corrections.  But  would  not 
this  \>e  a  case  where  "  lejeu  n^en  vaut  pas  la  chandelle?  " 

For  spans  exceeding  150  feet  for  single  track  bridges  and  125  feet 
/or  double  track  bridges,  the  Pratt  truss  with  its  vertical  intermediate 
and  inclined  end  posts  has  proved  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  structure, 
although  one  of  our  i)rominent  bridge  engineers  is  advocating  a  truss 
with  posts  of  varying  inclination  to  the  vertical.  His  principal  claim 
for  superiority  for  this  truss  is  economy  of  material ;  but  in  the  writer's 
opinion  this  is  much  more  than  offset  by  several  inferior  detuils, 
prominent  among  which  is  the  suspended  floor  beam.  It  is  hopeil  by 
the  writer  that  the  gentleman  referred  to,  a  good  fri«*nd  of  his,  by  the 
way,  will  consider  the  foregoing  as  a  sufficiently  severe  attack  U])oa 
his  pet  truss  to  warrant  his  bringing  up  the  subject  for  a  thorough 
discussion  by  the  profession. 
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The  principal  objections  to  suspended  floor  beams  are  their  lack  of 
rigidity  to  resist  vibration,  and  their  inefficiency  to  act  as  lower  lateral 
struts.  It  has  been  whispered  that  riveted  connections  of  floor  beams  to 
posts  are  not  as  perfect  as  they  are  held  to  be,  but  the  writer  has  yet  to 
hear  of  the  first  case  of  failure  of  the  rivets  in  this  connection  when  the 
beams  were  well  proportioned  and  of  the  proper  depth,  although  he  has 
himself  seen  cases  where  extremely  shallow  and  weak  floor  beams  could 
not  be  retained  to  the  post  by  any  practicable  means.  He  would  like  to 
hear  the  experience  of  other  engineers  on  this  point. 

Beyond  the  limit  of  about  250  feet  (more  or  less  according  to  the 
lightness  or  heaviness  of  the  load  carried)  it  is  well  to  economize  metal 
by  adopting  what  is  termed  by  some  engineers  the  *'Pettit  "'truss  and 
by  others  the  "subdivided  Pratt  truss,"  inclining  the  top  chord  as  may- 
seem  advisable — in  fact  the  top  chord  may  be  inclined  or  broken  to 
advantage  in  Pratt  truss  spans  exceeding  say  175  or  200  feet.  In  the 
Pettit  truss  the  writer  has  become  convinced  that,  in  dividing  the 
panels,  it  is  much  better  to  carry  the  intermediate  panel  load  by  a 
strut  towards  the  pier  than  to  take  it  by  a  tie  towards  the  center  of  the 
span,  even  if  the  former  method  require,  as  it  often  will,  more  metal; 
because  the  rigidity  of  the  truss  as  a  whole  is  thereby  increased,  and  the 
top  chord  sections  are  much  more  perfectly  supported  at  mid  length. 

The  inclination  of  the  top  chord  to  the  horizontal  is  a  feature  that 
can  be  and  is  sometimes  carried  to  excess.  Its  eff'ect  is  undoubtedly  to 
economize  in  metal;  but  at  the  same  time  its  excessive  use  will  throw  too 
much  work  upon  the  top  chord  and  leave  very  little  to  be  done  by  the 
web,  which  therefore  becomes  light  and  vibratory.  Again,  with  excessive 
curvature  of  tojD  chord,  the  stresses  in  web  diagonals  are  liable  to  reverse. 
If  such  reversion  or  tendency  towards  reversion  be  provided  for  ade- 
quately by  stiffening  the  diagonals,  it  is  true  that  the  objection  vanishes, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  does  the  economy.  In  the  extreme  case  of  a 
parabolic  top  chord,  towards  which  some  of  our  latest  long  spans 
approach  closely,  every  panel  would  need  counter-bracing  in  order  to 
transfer  the  advancing  live  load;  and  surely  no  well-posted  engineer  will 
claim  that  the  parabolic  truss  bridge  is  a  good  structure  to  adopt. 

It  is  the  writer's  practice  when  designing  a  bridge  with  inclined  top 
chords,  to  figure  the  advancing  live  load  stresses  for  both  tension  and 
compression  upon  every  web  member  in  the  truss  from  pedestal  to 
pedestal,  then,  after  allowing  whatever  seems   advisable   for  impact. 
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determine  what  diagonals  will  need  stiflfening  and  what  will  not.  The 
percentage  to  be  allowed  for  impact  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  will 
depend  largely  upon  tlie  character  and  velocity  of  the  advancing  load. 

The  proper  minimum  distance  between  central  planes  of  trusses  for 
long  through  spans  is  still  an  undetermined  point,  some  engineers 
making  it  one-twentieth  and  others  one-eighteenth  of  the  span.  The 
writer  is  now  inclined  to  adopt  a  middle  course  by  calling  it  one-nine- 
teenth of  the  span,  although  he  once  designed  some  500  feet  spans  with 
a  perpendicular  distance  between  trusses  of  25  feet.  It  is  hoped  that 
those  engineers  who  think  that  the  smaller  limit  will  induce  too  much 
vibration,  will,  in  the  discussion  of  this  paper,  give  their  reasons  for  so 
thinking.  In  case  of  deck  structures,  either  the  limit  for  the  pepeudicu- 
lar  distance  will  have  to  be  increased  or  the  truss  depth  will  have  to  be 
decreased  in  comparison  with  the  same  dimensions  for  through  bridges, 
on  account  of  the  greater  overturning  moment  of  the  wind  pressure; 
and  for  through  spans  of  medium  length,  say  250  feet,  the  perpendicular 
distance  between  central  planes  of  trusses  should  be  much  more  than  one- 
nineteenth  of  the  span.  The  writer  would  suggest  the  following  table 
for  through  spans  of  railway  bridges: 


Span. 


Lkast  Pebpendiculab  Distance  bbtwxen 

CENTEB8  OF  TBCSBEB. 


250  feet  and  under 

300  '♦ 

350  '• 

400  " 

450  " 

500  •• 

550  " 

600  " 

]8 

feet 

19 

21 

23 

25 

27 

29 

31 

The  writer  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  increasing  of  clear  roathvays 
from  14  to  16  feet  for  single  track  through  bridges  and  from  27  to  20 
feet  for  double  truck  through  bridges.  The  extra  2  feet  of  width  thus 
gaiued,  together  with  a  proi)erly  designed  floor  system  and  etlicient  pro- 
tection and  re-railing  apparatus  at  each  end  of  the  bridge,  would  do 
away  with  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  bridge  accidents  caused  by  deniil- 
ments,  and  thus  deprive  the  opponents  of  pin-connoctod  bridges  «»f  their 
sole  argument  that  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

The   maximum  allowable  truss  depth,  except  for  draw  bridges,   in 
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the  writer's  opinion,  should  never  exceed  three  times  the  perpendicular 
distance  between  central  planes  of  trusses;  and  when  the  extreme  depth 
is  used  at  mid-span  it  should  be  reduced  toward  the  ends  considerably. 

For  several  years  past  the  writer  has  held  the  opinion  that  in  important 
bridges  the  lower  lateral  systems  should  be  rigid,  and  he  has  now  about 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  adjustable  member  is  better  out  of  any 
railway  bridge  than  in  it.  However,  he  is  not  yet  prepared  to  abandon 
entirely  the  use  of  adjustable  members  until  such  time  as  the  profession 
will  begin  to  agree  with  him  substantially  in  this  opinion. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  panel  length  for  any  truss  bridge,  the  tend- 
ency of  late  years  has  been  to  increase  this  length  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  metal  not  only  in  the  eye-bars  but  in  nearly  all  the  other  members 
of  the  structure;  but,  while  saving  metal,  some  designers  have  gone  a 
little  too  far  by  using  eye-bars  too  shallow  for  their  lengths.  Such  pro- 
portions as  30  feet  length  and  4  inches  depth  are  not  unknown;  but 
what  the  sag  of  these  bars  is  the  writer  cannot  say.  Although  not 
entirely  guiltless  himself  in  this  particular,  he  has  for  several  years  been 
endeavoring  to  reform  by  adopting  the  following  table,  occasionally, 
however,  departing  from  it  slightly,  but  in  all  such  cases  compensating 
or  endeavoring  to  compensate  by  the  use  of  extra  section  in  the  member : 


Unsupported  Horizontal  Length  of  Bar. 

Minimum 

Depth  of  Bar. 

15  feet. 

2 

inches. 

16 

2i 

17 

3 

18 

H 

20 

4 

22 

4A 

24 

5 

27 

•       6 

30 

7 

33 

8 

40 

10 

i 

The  theory  has  been  advocated  by  a  prominent  engineer  that  the  use 
of  shallow  bars  for  long  panels  can  do  no  harm,  for  by  the  formation  of 
a  catenary  in  the  bar  the  metal  is  not  overstrained;  but  such  a  theory 
does  not  appear  to  the  writer  to  be  tenable.  Long  panels  for  wide 
bridges  are  all  right,  but  for  single  track  spans  .of  short  and  medium 
lengths,  extraordinarily  long  panels  cause  the  lateral  diagonals  to  act 
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with  too  small  an  inclination  to  the  planes  of  the  trusses,  and  thus  lessen 
their  power  to  check  vibration. 

In  respect  to  spacing  of  stringers  there  seems  to  be  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  among  engine  ts.  Some  sav  that  they  should  be 
placed  exactly  under  the  rails  in  order  that  the  load  may  be  applied 
directly,  while  others  space  them  as  much  as  9  feet  and  even  10  feet  apart 
so  as  to  economize  on  metal  in  floor  beams.  If  the  former  method  be 
adopted,  outer  stringers  should  be  used  so  as  to  support  the  ends  of  the 
ties  in  case  of  derailment.  This,  of  course,  increases  the  weight  of  metal, 
an  1  is,  therefore,  objectionable,  if  a  mon*  economical  and  equally  eflfect- 
ive  system  can  be  designed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  can  any  one  point  to  a 
case  where  metal  stringers  have  been  injured  by  the  bending  down  of 
the  horizontal  legs  of  inner  upper  flange  angles,  and  if  there  be  such  a 
case,  was  there  not  some  glaring  weakness  in  the  floor  system  proper? 
Statistics  on  this  subject  would  be  valuable. 

For  several  years  the  writer  has  adopted  the  following  floor  system : 
metal  stringers  8i)aced  8  feet  centers;  pine  ties,  8  x  12  inches  on  edge, 
and  dapped  1  inch  onto  stringers,  each  tie  being  bolted  at  each  end 
througli  the  stringer  flanges  and  outer  guard  timbers  with  ^-inch  bolts 
staggered  in  resi)ect  to  the  flange  angles;  outer  guard  timbers,  G  x  10 
inches,  or  8  x  10  inched,  dapped  2  inches  onto  ties,  which  are  spaced,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  13  inches  centers,  leaving  openings  of  5  inches,  and 
inner  guards  either  of  5  x  -i  x  J-inch  angle  iron,  or  of  6  x  6-inch  timber 
dai>ped  2  inches  onto  the  ties  and  faced  on  the  sides  next  to  the  rails 
with  3  X  3  I  vinch  angle  iron,  screw-bolted  to  the  timber,  the  guard 
timbers  being  bolted  to  alternate  ties  with  l-iuch  bolts.  Certain  railroad 
engineers  have  objected  to  this  system,  because  of  the  diftieulty  of  re- 
placing ties.  They  say  that  only  every  third  or  fourth  tie  should  be 
bolted,  and  that  the  bolts  should  not  go  through  the  stringer  flanges, 
but  should  grip  the  same  by  one  sided  heads.  The  writer's  reply  to  this 
criticism  is  that  the  system  was  designed  not  to  make  it  easy  of  replace- 
ment, but  to  make  it  <lifticult  to  break  up  or  remove  in  case  of  derail- 
ment; for  a  floor  system  should  be  so  built  us  to  be  able  to  carry  a  train 
entirely  derailed  across  tiie  structure  without  inj.iry  to  the  latter.  The 
writer  thinks  that  this  floor  system  on  bri<lge8  having  16  or  29  feet  clear 
roadway,  and  provided  with  proper  re-iailing  devic.  s  and  collision  piles 
in  the  embankment  near  the  ends,  will  afl*()rd  the  be«t  possible  protection 
agaiuHt  failure  of  Ktructure  by  derailment. 
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If  any  one  has  a  better  floor  system  than  this,  let  him  describe  it  in 
his  discussion  and  show  why  it  is  superior,  after  which  the  writer  will 
be  only  too  happy  to  abandon  his  system  and  adopt  the  better  one. 

Opinions  differ  concerning  the  use  of  pine  and  oak' for  floor  timber. 
The  writer's  preference  for  the  former  is  due  to  the  fact  that  oak  is  un- 
satisfactory because  of  its  warping  and  splitting.  Moreover,  when  it 
gets  old.  dry-rot  sets  in  and  forms  a  punky  material  that  is  easily  ignited. 
Good  pine  is  decidedly  superior  to  oak;  but  one  should  not  economize 
on  the  depth  of  the  ties  when  the  stringers  are  much  spread,  for  the 
strength  of  timber  is  usually  overrated. 

We  will  now  pass  to  "Group  D,"  viz.,  ** Intensities  of  Working 
Stresses,"  and  will  take  the  bold  step  of  assuming  that  in  the  near  future 
the  material  for  the  metal  portions  of  railway  bridges  will  be  exclusively 
steel.  This  step  is  warranted  by  the  fact  that  to-day  mild  steel  is  prac- 
tically as  cheap  as  iron,  and  that  it  is  fully  as  reliable. 

There  is  no  portion  of  bridge  designing  in  which  there  is  greater 
diversity  of  opinion  among  authorities  than  this  matter  of  intensities  of 
working  stresses.  For  this  there  are  two  reasons:  First,  the  problem  of 
what  is  the  relation  between  statically  applied  loads  and  the  same  loads 
applied  with  different  velocities,  is  practically  9,n  unsolved  one;  and, 
second,  the  effect  on  metal  of  oft-repeated  loads  has  been  experimented 
upon  very  extensively,  but  not  in  a  manner  that  makes  the  deductions 
from  the  experiments  applicable  to  bridge  designing. 

The  subject  of  the  relation  between  statically  and  dynamically  ap- 
plied loads  has  for  years  been  occupying  the  writer's  mind;  and  at  one 
time,  when  in  Japan,  he  went  so  far  as  to  design  and  build  an  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  extensions  of  bridge  members  under  loads.  Unfor- 
tunately, either  the  design  or  the  manufacture  was  defective  (possibly 
both),  for  the  instrument  failed  to  give  any  record  of  value;  and  since 
then  no  opportunity  has  been  found  to  continue  the  investigation.  The 
French  technical  papers  have  lately  stated  that  there  has  been  designed 
in  Europe  an  apparatus  for  making  such  measurements  by  means  of 
water  pressure  on  cylinders  of  widely  varying  diameters,  and  that  the 
apparatus  is  a  success.  Here  is  a  fine  opening  for  a  few  energetic  engi- 
neers and  professors  of  civil  engineering  to  make  a  series  of  experiments 
of  the  greatest  value;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  were  said  experiments 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  American    Society  of  Civil   Engineers, 
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an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  same  could  be  obtained  from 
the  United  States  Government.  The  results  of  a  proper  series  of  tests 
of  this  kind  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  engineering  profession, 
and  consequently  also  to  the  general  public.  It  is  probable  that  the 
railroad  companies  would  lend  their  assistance  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of 
furnishing  trains  and  bridges  for  the  experiments.  The  series  of  tests 
should  cover  si)ans  of  all  kinds  and  lengths,  and  should  be  ap})lied  also 
to  all  the  diftVrent  members  of  said  spans. 

Now,  as  to  the  wearing  effect  of  oft-repeated  loads:  a  number  of  Ger- 
man scientists  have  devoted  several  years  to  an  elaborate  series  of  exper- 
iments upon  the  effect  of  loading  and  unloading  (juite  rapidly  test  pieces 
of  iron  and  steel  beyond  the  elastic  limit.  The  effect  of  these  tests  upon 
American  bridge  specifications  has  been  to  introduce  a  somewhat  bur- 
densome formula,  which  is  generally  of  the  form : 

•       Intensity  =  constant  (l  -f  ^j^}F^_^^^^^\ 

\  maximum  stress  / 

If  the  live  loads  on  bridges  were  applied  every  two  or  three  minutes, 
such  a  formula  would  be  applicable;  but  in  most  cases  the  metal  in 
bridges  has  time  to  recover  itself  between  the  applications  of  the  live 
loads;  consequently,  the  adoption  of  a  "fatigue"  formula  would  appear 
to  be  unnecessary,  involving  as  it  does  the  use  of  extra  metal. 

The  adoption  of  a  modification  of  this  "fatigue  "  formula  to  cover  the 

effects  of  both  impact  and  fatigue,  is  probably,   in  the  present  state  of 

our  knowledge,  the  best  compromise  that  can  be  ma<le;  and  the  writer 

would  conseciuently  suggest  that  of 

T  ,.       -x  i.     i.  /i    1     1     minimum  stressX 

Intensity  =  constant  (  1  -f  _  .  1 

\  2    maximum  stress/ 

This  form  of  the  equation  (by  no  means  original  with  the  writer) 
accords  very  well  with  his  ideas  of  what  the  extreme  limits  of  stress  on 
metal  should  be.  It  must  be  observed,  though,  that  the  "  constant  "  in 
the  eijuation  must  ]>e  changed  for  the  different  kinds  of  bridge  members, 
as  it  would  be  obviously  incorrect  to  make  it  the  same  for  primary  truss 
members  and  for  the  chords  of  long  spans.  Moreover,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  apply  the  formula  to  j)riniary  truss  members,  stringt-rs, 
floor  Vieams  and  plate-girder  spans  under  say  50  feet  in  length;  for  in 
these  the  item  of  impact  is  so  much  more  important  than  that  of  fatigue, 
that,  in  the  limited  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  well  to  adopt  intensities 
which  we  know  by  experience  will  be  low  enough. 
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The  adoption  of  the  formula  involving  the  factor  1  + .'    is  surely 

max> 

incorrect,  for  it  implies  that  a  live  load  is  twice  as  destructive  as  a  dead 
load.  If  this  were  so  for  one  member,  it  would  not  be  so  for  another; 
or,  if  it  were  true  for  short  spans,  if  would  not  be  true  for  long  ones. 
Let  us  take,  for  instance,  an  extreme  case  and  assume  that  there  are,  side 
by  side,  two  very  long  duplicate  suspension  bridges  whose  cables  are 
iron  eye-bars.  In  one  bridge,  the  dead  load  strains  these  bars  40  000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  while  in  the  other  the  dead  load  strains  them 
to  only  20000  pounds;  but  once  a  day  there  passes  slowly  over  the  struc- 
ture a  live  load  that  strains  them  10  000  pounds  more,  making  a  maxi- 
mum intensity  of  30  000  pounds.  Now,  which  of  these  structures  would 
fail  first?  Surely  it  would  be  that  which  is  loaded  constantly  to  40  000 
pounds;  bat  the  formula  would  indicate  that  the  two  structures  under 
the  different  loads  are  of  the  same  strength.  Some  engineers  *have  even 
been  known  to  contend  that  were  the  live  load  in  the  second  bridge 
increased  so  as  to  produce  a  tension  of  20  000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
making  the  maximum  intensity  40  000  pounds,  the  other  bridge  would 
still  be  the  one  to  fail  first.  This,  perhaps,  is  an  extreme  view  to  take; 
but  it  would  be  interesting  to  try  a  similar  experiment  upon  a  small 
scale  by  loading  a  vertical  tension  member  with  a  constant  dead  load 
that  we  know,  if  left  on  a  certain  length  of  time  will  surely  cause  rupture, 
and  loading  other  similar  pieces  periodically  by  loads  applied  and 
removed  very  gradually,  producing  a  series  of  maximum  intensities 
varying  uniformly.  If  it  be  desired  to  obtain  results  for  combined  live 
and  dead  loads,  certain  of  the  test  pieces  could  have  dead  loads  attached 
that  would  differ  uniformly.  To  obtain  results  with  any  pretension  to 
authenticity,  the  test  pieces  should  be  made  alike  with  the  greatest  care 
and  of  the  most  uniform  metal  obtainable;  and  there  should  be  not  less 
than  three  pieces  used  for  each  different  kind  of  load.  The  writer  would 
suggest  that  some  energetic  young  professor  of  civil  engineering,  who 
has  time  to  spare,  undertake  this  series  of  experiments,  and  communi- 
cate the  results  to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  specifications  for  both  railway  and  highway  bridges, 
effectively  makes  the  broad  statement  that  a  live  load  in  all  cases  is  just 
twice  as  destructive  as  a  dead  load.  If  this  be  true  for  a  railroad  bridge 
where  the  moving  load  is  applied  rapidly  and  with  impact,  would  it  also 
be  true  in  a  highway  bridge  where  the  load  is  applied  slowly  and  quietly? 
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He  may  reply  that  lie  has  increased  the  intensities  for  highway  bridges; 
but  this  would  be  begging  the  question;  for,  surely,  the  dead  lorid  in  a 
railway  bridge  is  no  more  destnictive  than  an  equal  dead  load  in  a  high- 
way bridge. 

The  writer  would  suggest  the  following  for  intensities  of  workings 
tensile  stresses: 

Bottom  chords  and  main  diagonals  (eye-bars), 

12  000  r  1  +  -     °^^Q^°^^^Q^  stress\ 
\  2  '   maximum  stress/ 

Bottom  chords  and  main  diagonals  (plates  or  shapes)  net  section, 

11  000  (  ^  -L.  —     ?^i°i™"°i  stressX 
\  2  '   maximum  stress/ 

Long  verticals  (eye-bars) 10  000  pounds. 

"  •'         (plates  or  shapes)  net  section    9  000       •' 

Short        *•         (eye-bars) 9  000 

"  '*         (plates  or  shapes)  net  section    8  000       '* 

Plate  hangers 7  000       •• 

Bottom  flanges  of  riveted  cross-girders  and 
stringers  and  longitudinal  plate  girders 

over  20  feet  long 10  000 

Bottom  flanges  of  stringers  and  longitudinal 

plate  girders  of  20  feet  length  and  less.  ^9  000  *' 
The  principal  object  in  reducing  the  intensity  for  flanges  of  girders 
not  exceeding  20  fe«'t  in  length  is  to  discourage  the  use  of  short  panels. 
It  is  i)roper  to  use  the  same  formula  for  bottom  chords  and  main 
diagonals,  because  the  minimum  stress  in  the  former  is  the  dead  load 
stress,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  the  dead  load  stress  less  the  live  load  stress 
that  tends  to  put  the  diagonal  in  compression.  When  counter  ties  are 
used,  of  course  there  can  be  no  such  reversing  stress  in  excess  of  the 
dead  load  stress,  hence  the  minimum  stress  will  be  zero,  and  the  projter 
intensity  of  working  tensile  strength  will  ])e  12  000  pounds  for  eye-bars 
and  11  000  pounds  for  i)late8  and  shapes.  For  counter  rods,  the  writer, 
when  he  cannot  avoid  adopting  them,  still  i)refers  to  use  iron,  and  to 
strain  them  8  000  pounds  to  the  scpiare  inch. 

Some  engineers  contend  that,  for  steel,  tension  membc^rs  built  of 
plates  and  .shapes  are  as  strong,  per  scpiare  inch  of  net  section,  aa  are 
eye-bars;  but  until  ample  experiments  prove  this  to  be  a  fact,  the  writer 
prefers  to  make  a  diflerence  for  the  two  cases,  although  not  so  great  a 
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diiference  as  he  would  adopt  were  the  metal  iron.  Discussion  on  this 
point  would  be  valuable. 

For  top  chords  the  intensity  recommended  would  be 

(1      minimum  stress\ 
■^  "'■  2  •  maximum  stress/ 

unless  the  ratio  of  unsupported  length  to  least  radius  of  gyration  exceed 
fifty,  in  which  case  the  intensity  given  by  the  formula  is  to  be  multiplied 

bv  the  quantity  — r- ftt — •     1°  ^^^t  cases  of  well  designed  railway 

•^  *^  "^    ratio  of  I  to  r 

bridges  the  ratio  of  I  and  ?•  is  less  than  fifty.  Some  engineers  are  of 
the  opinion  that  top  and  bottom  chords  can  be  strained  alike,  especially 
if  a  slightly  higher  grade  of  steel  be  adopted  for  the  former,  but  the 
writer  will  be  averse  to  this  until  experiments  upon  full-sized  com- 
pression members  prove  it  to  be  legitimate. 

For  inclined  end  posts  the  intensity  of  working  stress  should  be 
found  by  the  same  formula  as  used  for  top  chords;  but  in  nearly  every 
design  for  through  bridges  it  will  be  found  that  the  bending  effect  of  the 
wind  pressure  will  necessitate  an  increase  of  section.  For  vertical  posts, 
which  should  always  be  hinged,  the  intensity  can  be  found  by  the  for- 
mula, 

p  =  12  000  —  60  -. 

This  formula  was  given  to  the  writer  some  five  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Thacher,  who  established  it  in  an  eminently  practical  manner 
by  plotting  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  experiments,  inclosing  the 
points  by  an  oval  and  drawing  an  axis  through  the  latter.  The  equation 
to  this  straight  line,  divided  throughout  by  a  certain  factor  for  safety, 
will  give  the  last  equation.     The  writer  wishes  to  protest  here  against 

the  further  use  of  —j-  in   formulas   for  compression  members,  for  the 

reason  that  it  involves  unnecessary  labor  and  gives  results  that  are  no 

more  nearly  correct  than  those  obtained  from  formulas  involving  —  to 

the  first  power.  The  general  use  of  the  second  power  is  due  to  its  having 
occurred  in  Euler's  formula,  which  was  established  upon  an  assumption 
that  does  not  hold  good  for  compression  members  of  bridges.     Some 

engineers  may  contend  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  —  be    used  to  the 

r 

second  or  first  power,  as  the  results  are  always  tabulated;  but  there  are 
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«o  many  slightly  diflferent  formulas  specified  which  involve  —^   that    one 

often  finds  that  the  tables  he  has  at  hand  will  not  apply. 

For  lateral  stmts,  the  ends  of  which  should  always  be  fixed,  the  for- 
mula will  be 

D  =  17  000  —  55  - 
r 

This  formula  may  appear  to  g^ve  too  great  intensities  ;  but  it  will  V)e 
found  that  the  limiting  sizes  of  sections  and  limiting  ratio  of  length  to 
least  dimension,  which  are  given  in  good  specifications,  will  overrule  the 
objection  ;  and  when  designing  the  lateral  systems  of  large  and  import- 
ant bridges,  the  computor  who  tries  it  will  become  convinced  that  this 
formula  is  just  what  he  needs. 

In  cases  of  very  great  wind  pressures  for  long  spans*  where  it  takes  a 
a  large  amount  of  metal  to  provide  for  wind  stresses,  the  writer  con- 
siders it  legitimate  to  adopt  a  double  system  of  triangulation  for  the 
lateral  system,  and  to  assume  that  each  half  carries  one-half  of  all  the 
wind  pressure  allotted  to  the  entire  system  ;  and  in  so  doing  he  is  not 
inconsistent,  although  condemning  multiple  systems  for  vertical  trusses; 
l)ecause  maximum  wind  loads  are  of  rare  occurrence,  while  the  maxi- 
mum loads  for  vertical  trusses  are  liable  to  occur  fre<iuently. 

Referring  to  the  latest  edition  of  Mr.  Theodore  Cooper's  specifica- 
tions, the  writer  wishes  to  take  exception  to  a  couple  of  points  relating 

* 

to  strut  formulas.  First,  the  intensities  specified  for  posts  are  excessive  ; 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  long  span  where,  on  account  of  the  inclined 
top  chor.ls,  the  dead  load  stresses  in  posts  are  so  small  that  we  may 
here  ignore  them  (if  in  fact  they  do  not  reverse),  his  formula  for  stetd 

would  be  about  8  400  —  48—.     If  —  be  assumed  equal  to  80,  which  is 

r  r 

allowaV)le,  the  intensity  of  working  stress  would  be  only  4  560  pounds, 
fiurely  this  is  too  small  for  such  a  large  and  imi)ortaut  member  as  a  ver- 
tical post.     Or,  if  we  assume  —  =  50,  tlie  intensity  will  l>e  G  000  pounds, 

while  according  to  Mr.  Bouscaren's  specifications  it  would  be  12  000 
pounds.  Surely  when  two  sucii  high  authorities  differ  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, some  explanation  is  needed.  The  writer's  proposed  formula  would 
give  an  intensity  of  1>  000  pounds,  which  is  exactly  a  mean  between  the 
Iwo. 

8eoond,  the  writer  considers  it  to  be  incorrect  to  treat  a  batter  brace 
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or  inclined  end  post  in  the  same  way  as  a  vertical  post  is  treated  ;  for 
said  batter  brace  is  in  some  extreme  cases  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
top  chord,  and  in  all  cases  resembles  the  same  in  respect  to  stress  and 
sectional  area,  therefore  it  ought  to  be  treated  as  such.  It  is  hoped 
that  Mr.  Cooper  will  explain  in  the  discussion  his  reasons  for  specifying 
such  peculiar  intensities  of  working  compressive  stresses  as  those 
referred  to. 

Finally,  a  word  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  formula  for  reversing 

,      ,   /  ^        1      minimum  stress  \ 

stresses,  viz. ,  p  =  constant  (1 ^  •    -. r I 

'  "^  \  2      maximum  stress  / 

This  should  be  employed  where  the  reversion  is  of  common  occur- 
rence, as  in  web  diagonals,  and  not  where  it  is  unusual,  as  in  the  flanges 
of  floor  beams  where  the  stresses  are  liable  to  be  reversed  once  in  a  great 
while  by  highway  loads  carried  on  cantilever  brackets. 

We  will  now  pass  to  "Group  E,"  viz.,  "  Combined  Stresses,"  and 
will  divide  it  into  two  parts :  1st,  Longitudinal  stresses  only  ;  and  2d,. 
Co-existent  longitudinal  and  bending  stresses. 

Part  No.  1  relates  principally  to  bottom  chord  proportioning  when 
the  wind  stresses  are  taken  into  account.  One  authority  stipulates 
for  this,  that  when  the  wind  stress  exceeds  one-quarter  of  the  sum 
of  the  live  load  and  dead  load  stresses,  the  section  shall  be  increased 
until  the  total  stress  per  square  inch  will  not  exceed  by  more  than  one- 
quarter  the  maximum  fixed  for  the  live  and  dead  loads  only.  The  writer 
would  prefer,  after  figuring  the  direct  and  indirect  wind  stresses  as  ex- 
plained previously  in  this  paper,  and  adding  them  to  the  sum  of  the  live 
load  and  dead  load  stresses,  to  use  an  intensity  40  per  cent,  greater  than 
that  adopted  for  the  live  and  dead  load  only,  provided  that  said  intensity 
never  exceed  21  000  pounds  for  eye-bars,  or  19  000  pounds  for  tension 
members  built  of  plates  and  shapes.  It  is  better  to  take  into  account 
all  possible  stresses  when  finding  the  maximum  total,  and  to  use  a  high 
intensity,  than  to  ignore  certain  important  stresses  and  use  a  lower 
intensity. 

Part  No.  2  relates  principally  to  the  proportioning  of  batter  braces- 
or  inclined  end  posts  ;  and  it  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  no  railway 
bridge  specification  yet  written  begins  to  cover  the  ground  of  designing 
properly  this  important  member  of  a  through  bridge  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  matter  is  seldom  given  the  importance  it  deserves,  even  in  large 
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bridges  designed  bv  our  leading  bridge  companies  and  by  expert  engi- 
neers. 

There  are  tliree  vital  considerations  in  the  correct  proportioning  of 
batter  braces,  viz. : 

A.  What  are  all  the  direct  stresses,  and  how  are  they  to  l)e  found  ? 

B.  What  is  the  greatest  l)ending  moment,  and  how  should  it  be 
computed  ? 

C.  What  are  the  proper  intensities  to  be  used,  and  upon  what  should 
thev  be  figured  ? 

The  answers  to  these  i^uestions  are  as  follows: 

A.  Live  load,  dead  load  and  transferred  load  stresses,  the  latter  being 
computed  as  indicated  previously  iu  this  paper. 

B.  The  greatest  bending  moment  is  found  by  assuming  a  division 
(usually  equal)  of  the  total  wind  pressure  upon  the  structure  between 
the  four  pedestals,  and  multiplying  the  thrust  on  one  leeward  pedestal 
by  the  distance  between  the  center  of  the  end  pin  and  the  section  of  the 
batter  brace  under  consideration.  Some  engineers,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  bending  moment  thus  found,  which  is  undoubtedly  very  great, 
assume  a  fixedness  of  the  batter  brace  at  the  pedestal,  thus  cutting 
down  the  length  of  the  lever  arm,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  the 
bending  moment,  by  50  per  cent.  Although  the  writer  some  Feven 
years  ago  computed  in  this  way,  he  is  now  convinced  that  the  method 
is  wrong;  for  the  end  of  the  piece  cannot  possibly  l)e  fixed  or  held  in 
any  way  that  even  approaches  fixedness.  At  the  moving  end  of  the 
«pan  there  is  certainly  enough  play  between  the  bottom  of  the  pedrstal 
and  the  holding  down  members,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  nullify  all 
assumptions  of  rigidity;  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  span,  even  if 
there  were  no  play  in  the  end  pin-hole,  the  anchor  bolt«  and  the  details 
aflfected  by  the  stresses  therein  are  by  no  means  strong  enough  t<>  war- 
rant one  in  assuming  the  connection  to  constitute  a  fixed  end. 

C.  The  intensity  of  working  stress  is  the  total  intensity  on  the  ex- 
treme fibre  of  the  section  considered,  and  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
total  direct  stress  divided  by  the  sectional  area  of  the  member  at  the 
pla<'c'  considered,  and  the  intensity  of  extreme  fibre  stress  <»n  the  com- 
pH'Ssion  side,  due  to  the  bending  moment  of  the  horizontal  reaction  at 
the  foot  of  the  member.  The  value  of  this  total  inttmaity  should  lie 
between  20  000  pounds  for  short  spans  and  124  000  pounds  for  very  long 
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ones.     Even  these  apparently  high  values  will  often  make  the  sectional 
area  of  the  batter  brace  appear  excessive. 

The  most  efifective  way  to  strengthen  the  batter  brace  against  bend- 
ing is  to  add  metal  in  the  form  of  heavy  angle  irons  just  outside  of  the 
webs  of  the  built  or  rolled  channels.  A  number  of  the  latest  Missouri 
Eiver  bridges,  all  built  by  the  same  engineer,  show  a  quite  unnecessary 
defect  in  the  design  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  batter  brace;  for  all  of 
the  reinforcing  metal  is  placed  upon  the  inside  in  the  form  of  a  built 
I  beam,  thus  making  the  section  of  the  member  decidedly  unsymmetrical, 
and  weakening  instead  of  strengthening  it. 

In  one  of  these  cases  which  the  writer  has  checked,  the  addition  of 
16.85  square  inches  of  section  in  the  form  of  a  built  I  beam  increases 
the  intensity  of  working  stress  for  combined  live  and  dead  loads  about 
18  per  cent. ;  while,  if  the  same  area  had  been  added  symmetrically, 
the  intensity  of  working  stress  would  have  been  reduced  about 
26  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  the  member  as  it  stands  is  all  right 
for  bending,  even  with  the  worst  combinations  of  stresses,  and  the  metal 
under  live  and  dead  load  stresses  is  not  dangerously  overstrained;  never- 
theless there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  disposing  of  extra  metal  so 
unscientifically  as  to  make  it  do  more  harm  than  good,  when  it  could 
easily  have  been  distributed  advantageously.  Possibly  the  reason  is 
that  if  the  extra  metal  were  divided  equally  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  member,  the  leeward  batter  brace  would,  for  combined  direct  stress 
and  bending,  be  strained  about  10  per  cent,  higher  than  the  windward 
batter  brace  with  all  of  the  metal  on  the  inside;  but  even  then  the  extreme 
fiber  would  still  be  strained  within  legitimate  limits.  Moreover,  is  it 
not  better  practice  to  overstrain  metal  once  in  a  great  while,  say  once  in 
ten  years,  by  10  per  cent,  than  to  overstrain  it  18  per  cent,  every  time 
that  the  structure  receives  its  full  live  load  ? 

We  will  nowpass  to  *' Group  F,"  viz.,  "Plate  Girder  Proportioning." 
In  this  matter  there  is  quite  a  little  difference  of  opinion  among  bridge 
designers,  probably  owing  to  the  necessarily  unsatisfactory  character  of 
all  investigations  concerning  stress  distribution  in  this  style  of  girder. 
Plate  girder  proportioning  amounts  to  but  little  more  than  rule-of- 
thumb  practice;  so  it  would  be  well  for  us  all  to  acknowledge  the  fact 
at  once,  and  by  a  series  of  experiments  to  destruction,  ascertain  how 
satisfactory  are  our  present  methods  of  design,  then,  if  necessary,  modify 
them. 
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The  questions  of  how  the  shear  on  the  web  travels,  and  how  the 
stress  on  a  flange  di8triV>iites  itself  ovec  the  section,  can  never  be  deter- 
mined analytically  except  upon  assumptions  that  cannot  be  verified 
even  approximately,  nor  can  we  tell  by  theoretical  investigation  what 
should  be  the  proper  thickness  for  a  web;  consequently  it  would  be 
well  to  drop  these  investigations  at  once  and  for  all  time,  and  content 
ourselves  with  ascertaining,'  whether  our  present  methods  of  proportion- 
ing will  bear  the  searching  investigation  and  criticism  attendant  on 
exhaustive  experiments.  In  the  writer's  opinion  any  web,  if  properly 
stiffened  by  angle  irons  of  an  economically  designed  plate  girder,  will 
have  sufficient  sectional  area  as  far  as  strength  is  concerned,  so  there 
is  no  use  in  adopting  webs  thicker  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  for  long, 
deep,  single  track  girders,  provided  that  said  thickness  give  ample  bear- 
ing for  flange  rivets  near  the  ends  of  span,  which  in  most  cases  it  will. 

As  a  matter  of  precaution,  the  writer  is  averse  to  making  webs  of 
stringers  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  although  he  believes 
that  five-sixteenths  inch  plate,  when  etiectively  stiffened  and  kept  well 
painted,  will  do  its  work  just  as  well.  Does  any  one  know  of  a  case 
where  the  five-sixteenths  inch  web  of  a  well  designed  plate  girder  was 
the  cause  of  even  symptoms  of  failure?  Some  statistics  on  this  pont 
ana  on  i)oints  of  actual  weakness  of  plate  girders  under  trallic  would  be 
very  interesting,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  discussion  on  this  paper  will 
bring  such  matters  to  light. 

The  clause  in  Mr.  Cooper's  specifications  which  stipulates  that, 
whenever  practicable,  one-half  of  the  sectional  ar«*a  of  any  flange  should 
lie  in  the  two  angle  irons,  is  a  very  good  one,  and  in  the  writer's  opinion 
the  number  of  cover  plates  used  for  a  flange  should  be  restricted  to 
three,  or  preferably  to  two. 

There  is  an  important  matter  neglected  in  most  railway  bridge 
specifications,  viz.,  the  proportioning  of  end  stifiViners  where  the  plate 
girders  rest  on  masonry  or  other  supports.  The  intensity  to  use  for  the 
steel  end  stiffening  angles  should  be  8  000  pounds;  and  the  filling  j)lute8, 
if  there  l)o  any,  should  not  be  counted  upon  as  aiding  said  stiffeners. 
Both  ends  of  such  end  stiffeners,  and  the  upper  ends  of  all  intermediate 
stiffeners  of  deck  girders,  should  be  cut  so  as  to  bear  against  the 
horizontal  legs  of  the  flange  angles.  This  is  a  point  often  overlooked  in 
manufacturing. 

There  is  some  difTerence  of  opinion  among  experts  as  to  the  greatest 
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allowable  length  of  unsupported  compression  flanges  of  plate  girders, 
Mr.  Cooper  placing  it  at  thirty,  and  others  as  low  as  twenty  times  the 
width  of  the  flange.  The  writer  thinks  that  with  the  style  of  floor 
system  described  in  this  paper,  where  the  track  ties  provide  great  lateral 
stiffness  for  the  flanges,  the  limit  of  thirty  is  correct. 

It  is  his  firm  opinion  that  the  proper  way  to  proportion  the  section 
of  a  plate  girder  for  a  given  bending  moment  is  to  count  in  the  web  as 
aiding  to  resist  bending.  It  surely  does  aid  in  resisting,  so  why  not 
allow  for  its  resistance?  There  is  no  need  for  going  into  burdensome 
calculations  involving  moment  of  inertia  of  cross-section,  when  the 
method  of  assuming  that  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the  web  is  concentrated 
at  the  center  of  gravity  of  each  flange  will  give  almost  identical  results. 
Of  course,  if  the  web  be  counted  in,  the  intensities  of  working  stresses 
for  the  flanges  will  have  to  be  decreased  accordingly.  While  it  is  true 
-that  for  girders  of  ordinary  proportions  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
flange  section  be  proportioned  by  one  formula,  ignoring  the  web, 
or  by  another  equivalent  formula  involving  it,  it  is  evident  that  in 
girders  of  unusual  proportions,  for  instance,  very  deep  floor  beams 
where  the  bending  moments  are  comparatively  small,  the  ignoring  of 
the  aid  of  the  web  in  resisting  bending  causes  a  waste  of  metal  in  the 
£anges. 

"We  will  now  pass  to  the  next  **  group,"  and  the  last,  viz.,  "Group 
O,"  which  includes  "  General  Details  of  Construction  ;"  but  on  account 
of  the  large  field  that  it  covers,  we  will  have  to  confine  our  attention  to 
the  salient  points  of  design  whereon  engineers  differ,  taking  up  first 
those  relating  to  general  features  and  afterwards  those  thg,t  may  be  more 
properly  termed  "details." 

The  question  as  to  how  far  the  riveting  of  stringers  to  floor  beams 
should  be  carried,  is  still  an  undecided  point.  This  method  of  con- 
struction has  decidedly  great  advantages  in  respect  to  both  rigidity  and 
economy  of  material,  but  would  be  objectionable  for  very  long  spans  for 
two  reasons;  first,  the  stringers  have  a  tendency  to  do  some  of  the  work 
that  belongs  to  the  bottom  chords,  for  which  the  connections  of  the 
former  are  unfit;  and,  second,  there  is  a  horizontal  bending  induced  in 
the  floor  beams,  especially  in  those  near  the  ends  of  the  span.  The 
writer  never  hesitates  about  riveting  stringers  to  beams  in  ordinary 
spans  up  to  175  feet  in  length,  or  in  any  draw  span  whatsoever;  and  he 
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has  lately  concluded  to  adopt  the  system  for  spans  of  any  length  by 
inserting  sliding  points  in  the  tloor  system  at  distances  of  about  150  feet. 
Stringers  riveted  to  beams  really  aid  the  bottom  chords  in  resisting 
reversed  stresses,  but  upon  this  fact  the  writer  never  relies,  preferring 
to  stiffen  the  bottom  chords,  although  the  practice  of  some  bridge 
builders  is  to  omit  the  stirt'euing. 

The  use  of  end  floor  beams  for  all  spans  is  still  an  undetermined, 
matter.  The  old  practice  was  to  let  the  stringers  of  the  end  panels  bear 
upon  the  masonry,  and  to  run  a  light  strut  between  pedestals;  but  for 
several  years  the  writer  has  invariably  used  end  floor  beams  with 
stringers  riveted  thereto,  and  is  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
practice.  The  advantages  of  the  detail  are  a  homogeneous  motion  of 
contraction  and  expansion  for  all  the  metal  in  the  structure  with  only 
two  places  for  sUding  or  rolling  motion,  a  greater  rigidity  of  floor 
system  in  the  end  panels,  and  a  very  satisfactory  end  lower  lateral  strut. 
The  only  disadvantage  is  a  slight  one,  viz.,  the  necessity  for  using  a  little 
more  metal. 

The  intersection  at  a  point  of  all  the  axes  of  bridge  members  coming 
together  at  any  panel  point  of  a  structure  has  for  years  been  a  deside- 
ratum, but  as  far  as  the  writer  knows  has  never  been  attained  for  any 
structure  yet  built.  The  writer,  after  seven  years  of  trial,  has  at  last 
solved  the  problem  for  large  structures,  and  has  applied  the  method  to 
two  or  three  large  bridges  that  he  is  now  preparing  to  build.  The 
method,  of  course,  could  be  applied  to  short  and  light  spans  also;  but 
it  would  require  an  amount  of  extra  metal  that  it  does  not  seem  advisable 
to  emi)loy,  considering  the  fact  that  the  objectionable  results  of  ecientric 
connection  can  generally  be  provided  for  legitimately,  either  by  strain- 
ing the  metal  higher  or  by  reinforcing.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
injurious  effect  of  eccentric  connections  is  too  often  ignored  in  bridge 
designs. 

The  connection  of  an  end  lower  lateral  diagonal  to  the  pedestal 
plate,  instead  of  to  the  chord  and  end  floor  beam  is  a  very  faulty  detail. 
To  begin  with,  the  connection  is  made  generally  a  foot  below  the  center 
line  of  the  chord,  producing  a  bending  moment  that,  when  expressed  in 
inch  pounds,  seems  enormous.  At  the  tixed  end  of  the  bridge  no  special 
barm  is  done;  but  at  tiie  roller  end  the  uniformity  of  the  pressure  on 
the  rollers  is  seriously  interfered  with,  and  a  bending  moment  is  thrown 
upon  the  end  diagonal,  if  it  be  a  stiflf  member.     In  short  it  is  not  a 
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scientifically  designed  connection;  and  there  is  no  need  whatsoever  for 
adopting  it  under  any  circumstances. 

Of  late  years  floor  beams  for  large  bridges  have  been  designed  with 
incomplete  lower  flanges  for  reasons  with  which  all  bridge  builders  are 
acquainted;  but  in  such  cases  it  is  better  to  use  an  intermediate  flange 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  beam  rather  than  to  carry  the  shear  to 
the  posts  by  patch-work.  A  few  tests  on  full  sized  specimens  of  floor 
beams  with  incomplete  bottom  flanges  and  patched  ends  would  afford 
considerable  information  of  value,  and  if  the  experiments  were  extended 
so  as  to  show  the  effect  on  the  strength  of  beams  of  beveling  or  fish-belly- 
ing their  ends,  the  results  would  be  still  more  valuable. 

There  is  a  very  common  connection  for  lateral  rods  that  is  quite 
faulty,  yet  is  used  at  the  present  time.  It  is  the  one  where  the  rod 
passes  between  the  vertical  legs  of  two  short  pieces  of  angle  iron  and 
through  either  a  plate  or  another  piece  of  angle  iron  for  the  adjusting 
nut  to  turn  up  against.  It  is  faulty  because  the  rivets  connecting  the 
angles  to  the  main  member  are  proportioned  for  a  shear  equal  to  the 
tension  on  the  rod,  while,  in  reality,  there  is  a  neglected  bending  moment 
equal  in  amount  to  the  tension  on  the  rod  multiplied  by  the  perpendicu- 
lar distance  between  its  axis  and  the  main  member.  This  bending 
moment  must  be  resisted  by  an  equal  one,  one  of  the  forces  of  which  is- 
a  direct  tension  on  some  of  the  rivets.  If  the  length  of  the  connecting 
angles  were  made  sufficiently  great,  the  detail  would  not  be  so  objection- 
able; although  rivets  should  not  be  subjected  to  direct  tension.  The 
tension,  perhaps,  might  be  considered  indirect  in  that  it  comes  from  an 
induced  bending  moment;  moreover,  it  may  be  made  as  small  as  we 
please  by  simply  lengthening  the  angle  irons. 

The  writer  has  designed  and  adopted  a  similar  detail  for  making  the 
end  of  a  column  truly  fixed,  running  the  anchor  bolts  a  couple  of  feet 
or  more  above  the  pedestal,  each  between  two  angle  irons  riveted  to  the 
member,  and  through  a  very  thick  plate  resting  on  top  of  said  angle 
irons.  In  this  case  the  tension  on  the  rivets  is  a  bagatelle.  The  ordinary 
fixed  ends  for  columns,  even  when  the  anchor  bolts  are  figured  strong 
enough,  are  weak  in  detail  on  account  of  assumptions,  made  to  save 
metal,  which  would  never  be  realized  were  the  column  bent  by  the 
assumed  transverse  load.  One  favorable  feature  of  the  detail  just 
described  is  that  the  pull  from  the  anchor  bolts  is  carried  directly  into- 
the  body  of  the  column,  passing  by  without  straining  the  bed  plate  and 
its  connecting  angles  and  rivets. 
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Beam  hangers  with  screw  ends  ought  to  be  no  longer  countenanced, 
for  they  are  in  many  respects  inferior  to  plate  hangers;  and,  in  fact,  sus- 
pended beams  themselves  should  be  ruled  out,  except  for  sub-divided 
panels,  in  which  case  they  should  be  stayed  effectively  against  all 
motion.  In  the  bridge  specifications  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railway  Company  (1889)  there  is  a  clause  requiring  that  in  double 
track  bridges  the  floor  beams  be  invariably  suspended.  The  writer  is 
desirous  of  knowing  what  is  the  reason  for  this  recjuirement.  If  there 
be  a  good  reason,  the  general  practice  of  bridge  designers  should  conform 
with  the  requirement;  but  if  not,  the  clause  of  said  specifications  in 
relation  thereto  should  be  changed. 

The  minimum  thickness  of  metal  permitted  in  certain  bridge  speci- 
fications (filling  plates,  of  course,  excepted)  is  one-quarter  inch;  but  in 
the  writer's  opinion  this  ought  to  be  increased  to  five-sixteenths,  and  for 
all  horizontal  plates  (that  do  not  let  the  water  drain  ofi"  readily)  to  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  Metal  that  is  exposed  very  much  to  smoke  from 
locomotives,  especially  where  the  smoke  can  collect  and  hang,  ought  to 
have  a  thickness  of  three  eighths  of  an  inch,  besides  frequent  i)ainting. 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  any  mild  or  medium  steel  that  will  withstand 
the  standard  drift  test,  viz.,  the  enlarging  of  a  rivet  hole  25  per  cent, 
without  cracking,  will  not  require  reaming  of  rivet  holes. 

The  lengths  of  stay-plates  for  compression  members  are  a  matter  q{ 
dispute  among  bridge  builders,  some  recjuiring  twice  the  lengths  speci- 
fied by  others.  The  writer  thinks  that  no  hard  and  fast  rule  will  answer, 
but  that  each  stay-plate  should  have  as  many  rivets  to  connect  it  to  the 
main  member  as  its  importance  of  position  demands.  For  instance,  at 
the  hips,  the  top  chord  and  batter  brace  stay-plates  should  be  long,  while 
at  the  main  int<^'rmediate  panel  points  they  should  be  shorter,  and  at  sub- 
panel  points  they  might  be  reduced  to  12  inches  in  length  so  as  to  pro- 
vide four  rivets  in  each  line.  As  no  exi)eriments  have  ever  been  made 
upon  the  requisite  sizes  of  stay-plates,  there  is  nothing  for  the  designer 
to  do  but  to  fall  back  on  his  past  experience  and  common  sense  when 
proportioning  these  details. 

Finally,  there  is  an  important  item  in  detailing  that  s«ldom  seems  to 
re<eive  proper  att^-ntion:  it  is  the  eflect  of  an  eccentric  stress  upon  a 
groni)  of  rivets.  Designers  do  not  appear  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
is,  under  such  a  condition,  an  immense  bending  moment  that  can  only 
be  resisted  by  an  e<pial  bending  moment  due  to  the  shearing  resistauco 
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of  the  rivets  in  a  circular  direction  about  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
group.  How  often  we  see  a  lower  lateral  rod  of  say  1^  inch  diameter 
connected  to  the  flange  of  a  floor  beam  by  a  pin  through  a  plate  that  is 
attached  to  the  angles  by  four  seven-eighths  inch  rivets,  the  perpendic- 
ular distance  of  the  center  line  of  the  lateral  rod  from  the  center  of  grav- 
ity of  the  group  of  rivets  being  say  6  inches,  and  that  from  said  center 
of  gravity  to  a  rivet  being  say  3  inches.  If  T  be  the  tension  on  the 
lateral  rod,  one-quarter  T  will  be  the  direct  shear  on  one  rivet,  and  one- 
half  Tthe  indirect  shear  on  same;  and  as  one-quarter  T  is  all  that  the 
rivet  under  the  assumed  conditions  ought  to  stand,  it  is  evident  that  the 
total  shear  on  the  rivet  is  three  times  as  great  as  it  ought  to  be.  This 
is,  of  course,  an  extreme  case,  but  it  serves  to  demonstrate  the  point  at 
issue. 

The  extent  of  this  paper  having  far  surpassed  the  limit  set  by  the 
writer  at  the  outset,  he  will  now  close  with  an  earnest  request  that  all 
those  who  are  especially  interested  in  bridge  building  discuss  thoroughly 
not  only  the  questions  raised  herein,  but  also  other  disputed  i)oints  raised 
by  themselves  or  by  others  in  the  discussion;  for  it  is  intended  to  sub- 
mit all  discussions  for  still  further  discussion  until  there  shall  be  prac- 
tically no  more  to  be  said  on  the  entire  subject. 


DISCUSSION. 


Thomas  H.  Johnson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Mr.  Waddell  treats  us  to  a 
bit  of  very  pungent  satire  in  his  opening  paragraph,  when,  after  stating 
the  object  to  be  attained,  he  leaves  us  to  infer,  from  his  figurative  refer- 
ence to  the  asymptote,  that  he  has  no  hope  of  accomplishing  the  object 
sought  until  the  finite  shall  pass  into  the  infinite,  and  '*  time  shall  be 
no  more."  And  therein  he  is,  no  doubt,  correct.  So  long  as  there 
are  differences  in  the  attendant  conditions;  so  long  as  men  see  through 
their  own  eyes,  instead  of  their  neighbors';  so  long  as  materials,  and  our 
knowledge  of  them,  are  both  in  a  state  of  evolution;  so  long  as  the 
engines,  the  cars  and  their  lading,  which  our  bridges  are  to  support,  are 
undergoing  change — so  long  will  men  differ  in  opinion  on  many  of  the 
points  raised  in  this  paper. 

To  notice  all  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Waddell,  would  practically 
amount  to  writing  a  full  treatise  on  "Bridge  Designing,"  for  which  I 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination.  I  will,  therefore,  only  touch  upon  a 
few  salient  points.     First  of  these  is  the  subject  of   "  Concentrated 
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Loads  vs.  Uniform  Loads."  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  the  concen- 
trated load  method,  because  it  involves  more  simplicity,  greater  ac- 
cnracy  and  less  labor.  I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  quotation  from 
Mr.  Cooper  which  Mr.  "Waddell  gives  us  on  that  subject  ;  and  while 
fully  appreciating  the  beauty  of  his  new  method  of  finding  the  enuivaleut 
loads,  it  fails  to  convince  me  that  the  former  method  should  be  aban- 
doned. The  new  method  still  requires  separately  determined  uniform 
loads  for  moments,  and  for  shear,  each  variable  for  different  spans.  The 
amount  of  labor  necessary  to  calculate  the  equivalent  loads,  for  each 
type  of  engine,  would  have  served  to  make  tables  of  moments  and  shears, 
for  that  engine  loading,  whicli  would  be  far  more  servicable  than  the 
uniform  load,  in  reducing  the  labor  of  subsequent  calculations  ;  and  the 
result  would  not  vary  "20  per  cent."  from  the  correct  amount,  as  Mr. 
Waddell  shows  may  be  the  case  with  the  uniform  load  method. 

Next,  as  to  the  types  of  loading  proposed.  Turning  to  Mr. 
Waddell's  diagram,  I  note  that  he  shows  his  heavy  train-loads  with  his 
heavy  engine-loads,  and  vice  versa.  The  develoi^ments  of  the  engine 
and  train  now  in  progress,  and  the  future  of  which  it  is  the  bridge 
engineer's  duty  and  aim  to  anticipate,  are  not  being  carried  along  on 
parallel  lines.  The  growth  of  the  engine  results  from  the  effort  to  in- 
crease the  gross  load  hauled  ;  the  growth  of  the  train  load  results  from 
the  effort  to  make  the  paying  load  a  larger  proportion  of  the  gross  load 
hauled.  For  instance,  but  a  few  years  ago  railroads  were  hauling  10-ton 
loads  in  cars  weighing  8  tons  ;  now  they  are  hauling  30  and  -lO-ton  loads 
in  cars  weighing  13  tons.  And  these  cars,  so  loaded,  go  anywhere  and 
everywhere;  giving  a  condition  of  uniformity  to  the  service  on  all  roads, 
that  renders  more  than  one,  or  at  the  most  two  types  of  train  load,  un- 
necessary. But  with  the  engine  the  case  is  different.  The  type  of 
engine  us<^d  will  depend  upon  the  steepness  of  the  grades  to  be  over- 
come ;  and  different  roads,  and  different  divisions  of  the  same  road,  will 
re<|uire  engines  of  different  class  ;  hence,  all  of  the  engine  types  shown 
will  be  needed.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  diagrams  proposed 
be  amended  to  shew  a  uniform  following  load  of  -4  000  pounds  per  foot 
in  all  cases.  The  40-ton  carloads,  before  alluded  to,  bring  the  actual 
loads  of  the  present  day  up  to  3  000  pounds  i)er  foot,  as  a  general  every- 
day load;  while  special  loads  are  fre(iueiitly  handlcMl  that  far  exceed  this 
figure.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  allowing  for  future  development 
of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  cars,  1  000  pounds  is  not  too  high  a 
flgun'.  I  would  suggest  further  that  Mr.  Waddell's  engine  diagrams 
will  be  more  in  accord  with  the  actual  dimensions  which  the  engine 
builders  are  following,  if  he  reduces  the  driver  spaces  to  4i  feet,  instead 
of  5  feet,  and  increases  the  distance  from  rear  driver  to  tender  wheel  to 
11  feet,  leaving  other  dimensions  as  proposed.  This  will  more  nearly 
conform  to  actual  fact,  without  sacrificing  the  simplicity  aimed  at. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  his  wholesale  condemnation  of  the 
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pony  truss.  There  are  certain  situations  in  which  this  form  of  truss 
cannot  well  be  dispensed  with  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  am- 
biguity in  the  effective  column  length  of  the  top  chord,  I  have  yet  to  see 
a  pony  truss  bridge  showing  signs  of  failure  on  account  of  weakness  in  the 
top  chord.  I  have  known  several  such  structures,  some  of  which  were 
built  in  the  early  days  of  iron  bridges,  and  for  light  loads  ;  and  I  have 
known  them  to  show  signs  of  failure  in  the  floor  beams,  hangers,  counters, 
etc.,  but  never  in  the  top  chord.  In  the  matter  of  subdivided  panels,  I 
must  express  myself  in  favor  of  carrying  the  intermediate  panel  load  to 
the  top  panel  points,  which  Mr.  Waddell  condemns.  I  fail,  too,  to  see  how 
the  other  method  adds  to  the  general  stiffness  of  the  truss  as  a  whole,  or 
how  the  mid-length  of  the  top  chord  can  be  better  supported  than  by 
the  King  post  type  of  trussing.  Furthermore,  the  form  which  Mr. 
Waddell  advocates  is  open  to  the  serious  objection  that  in  those  panels 
having  counters,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  the  load  does  not  follow 
the  counter  instead  of  the  brace.  When  the  counter  is  in  action  from 
the  advancing  load  it  becomes  certain  that  the  load  must  follow  the 
counter,  because  a  tie  and  a  strut,  lying  in  the  same  axis,  cannot  both  be 
in  service  at  the  same  time. 

Passing  to  group  D,  it  strikes  me  that,  after  si3ending  so  much  time 
pleading  for  uniform  loads,  for  the  express  purpose,  as  alleged,  of  dimin- 
ishing the  drudgery  of  calculation,  the  author  becomes  inconsistent 
when  he  advocates  a  complex  formula  for  determining  unit  stresses,  with 
a  so-called  "constant"  which  must  have  different  values  for  each  class 
of  truss-members.  The  labor  supposed  to  be  saved  by  the  uniform  load 
will  be  more  than  lost  in  finding  the  unit  stresses.  And  to  what  end  ? 
How  much  better  will  be  the  result  than  if  we  follow  the  simpler  method 
of  using  a  definite  unit  strain  for  each  class  of  members,  varied,  if  you 
please,  by  different  unit  strains  for  live  load  and  for  dead  load?  Touching 
upon  the  proper  allowed  stress  for  "  tension  members  built  of  plates 
and  shapes,"  calls  to  mind  the  growing  practice  of  using  built  sections 
for  the  end  panels  of  lower  chords,  and  for  the  end  suspender.  The 
compression  strains  in  these  members  are  more  or  less  remote  contin- 
gencies, while  the  normal  strains  are  those  of  tension.  A  due  regard 
for  the  "eternal  fitness  of  things"  requires  that  these  members  present 
to  the  eye  the  forms  of  tension  members,  and  the  change  from  the  eye- 
bar  to  the  built  form  is  an  offense  to  the  eye,  which  cannot  be  too 
severely  condemned  and  frowned  upon.  Engineering  structures  are,  as 
a  rule,  not  aesthetic  structures;  but  they  have  a  beauty  of  their  own, 
due  partly  to  a  certain  grace  of  outline  and  proportion,  but  most  of  all 
because  of  a  higher  and  more  subtle  beauty,  born  of  an  inherent  expres- 
sion of  massive  strength  and  fitness  for  their  work.  We  can  ill  afford  to 
sacrifice  this  beauty;  and,  so  far  as  pin  connected  trusses  are  concerned, 
I  would  make  the  allowed  unit  strain  for  built  members  in  tension  so 
low  that  the  resulting  quantity  of  metal  required  would  more  than 
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balance  the  slight  difference  in  cost  as  between  angles  and  eye-bars,  and 
thus  remove  all  temptation  to  the  use  of  this  form  of  ugliness. 

As  to  the  unit  strains  on  columns,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  appear  in 
print  on  that  subject  several  times  in  the  last  few  years,  and  I  would  not 
enter  upon  it  now,  were  it  not  that  I  believe  I  can  add  something  to 
•what  has  been  said  before.  In  Engineering  Neirsoi  December  22d,  1888, 
I  jjointed  out  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  are  adopting  the  straight 

line  formula,  P  =  K — c — ,   give  the  numerical   constants    arbitrary 

values  without  regard  to  the  relation  which  should  exist  between  them, 
■which  relation  had  V)een  established  in  a  paper  on  the  subject,  read  by 
me  at  the  Deer  Park  Convention,  in  1885,  and  published  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Society  for  1886.  I  now  submit  two  plates,  on  which  are 
l^lotted  the  lines  representing  all  the  straight  line  formulas  now  in  use, 
■which  I  have  been  able  to  collect — those  for  iron  being  on  sheet  No.  1, 
and  those  for  steel  on  sheet  No.  2.     (See  Plates  XVII,  XYIII.) 

A  glance  at  these  diagrams  would  indicate  that  the  profession  at 
large  ha.s  become  convinced,  not  that  the  law  of  the  column  is  correctly 
represented  by  a  straight  line,  but  that  any  straight  line  may  represent 
that  law.  On  Plate  XVII,  line  No.  3  is  for  L.  L.  on  chords,  and  line 
No.  8  is  for  initial  strains  on  lateral  struts,  and  both  are  taken  from  one 
and  the  same   specification.     Please  note  that  these  lines  cross  each 

other  at —  =  50,    which  means  that  for  greater  lengths  than  —  =  50 

he  would  require  relatively  more  metal  in  a  lateral  strut  than  in  a  top 
ohord.  I  cannot  think  that  this  was  the  author's  meaning,  but  rather  that 
it  results  from  the  determination  of  the  value  of  c  by  "judgment"  or 
**  guess,"  rather  than  by  the  mathematical  relation  heretofore  mentioned. 
On  I'late  XVIII,  line  No.  2  represents  the  equation  for  steel  top  chords, 
as  used  on  the  railroad  lines  with  which  tiie  writer  is  connected.  It 
has  been  established  with  due  regard  to  the  law  of  the  column  and 
correctly  represents  it.     Line  No.  16  represents  the  formulas  which  Mr. 

Waddell  recommends,  viz.,  11  000  pounds  up  to  — -  —  50,  and  11  000 

/    for  greater  lengths.     I  trust  Mr.  Waddell  will  not  take  offense  if 

r 
I  venture  to  point  out  that  this  formula  is  utterly  without  support  in 
reason  or  experience,   and  is   a  purely  arbitrary  assumption   in   every 
particular.     It  is  simply  a  guess  and  a  very  poor  one  at  that,  for,  compar- 
ing the  two  lines  on   the  diagram.     It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Waddell's 

method  gives  results  that  at  —  =  50  are  27  i)er  cent   too   high,  and 

at  —  =  120  are  16  per  cent  too  l.»w.     The   diagrams  speak  for  them- 
r 

selves  and  farther  conunent  thereon  is  annecessarv. 
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In  the  paper  before  referred  to  it  was  shown  that  the  correct  law  of 
the  column  is  represented  by  a  straight  line,  tangent  to  the  curve  of 
Euler's  equation.  It  was  also  shown,  or  stated,  that  this  curve  and  its 
tangent  possess  the  peculiar  property  that  the  ordinate  at  the  point  of 
tangency  is  always  one-third  of  the  ordinate  at  0  of  abcissas.  I  wish 
now  to  call  especial  attention  to  this  property,  as  it  contains  the  guiding 
principle  which  will  enable  us  to  find  the  proper  value  of  c,  for  any 
assumed  working  strain  value  of  K,  in  a  simpler  way  than  by  the 
formula  given  in  the  original  paper.  In  the  working  formulas, 
whatever  value  of  K  be  assumed  for  the  different  classes  of  members, 

and  kinds  of  .tress,  the  value  o£  c  should  be  so  taken  that  for  4  = 

point  of  tangency,  P  =  ^  K. 

It  was  also  shown  that  for  different  forms  of  end  bearings,  the  points 
of  tangency  are  as  follows  : 

Iron.  Steel. 

0.12  Carbon. 

Square  ends  at  —7-  = 218  195 

Hinged  ends       ''    = 178  159 

To  which  I  now  add — 

steel. 
0.16  Carbon. 

Square  ends  at  —  = 191 

Hinged  ends        **   = 156 

Calling  this  distance  to  point  of  tangency  m,  then  equation  P  =  K 

—  c  —  becomes  P  =  K  —  c  m,  when  —  -=  m. 
r  r 

Eut  by  the  foregoing  condition,  we  also  have  for  that  particular  case, 

P  =  ^K     Hence, 

K  —  cm  =  -^- 
o 

2K 

or,     cm  =  — ^— 

o 

2  K    ■ 
From  which  c  =  -r, —   (a) 

6  m 

Giving  to  m  successively  the  values  just  stated,  we  have  the  following 
values  of  c,  in  terms  of  K : 

Iron.  steel  0,12.  Steel  0.16. 

c                T  K  K  K 

^^^"^""^^^ ^26-  -292-  ■28r 

TI-  1  1  ^  ^  K 

^^-^^^^-^^ -267-  -239-  -23r 

This  will  afford  a  simple,  direct  and  ready  method  of  fixing  the 
proper  value  of  c  in  any  working  formula  for  column  strains.  I  give 
the  formula  for  square  ends  and  hinged  ends  both.     It  is  my  practice, 
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however,  to  use  only  the  hinged  end  formula  for  the  compression 
members  of  bridges.  There  is  no  member  in  a  pin-connected  truss  so 
fixed  in  direction  at  the  ends  as  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  square  end 
formula. 

In  regard  to  girder  work,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  practice  which 
I  believe  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  universal  in  the  ofHces  of  the  bridge 
companies.  Notwithstanding  the  urgent  advocacy  of  uniform  loads, 
because  the  results  are  "near  enough,"  they  will  carry  calculation  to 
ultra  refinement  in  the  weights  of  angles;  making  the  top  and  bottom 
angle  of  a  girder,  floor  beam  or  stringer  to  differ  by  0.1  or  0.2  pounds 
per  foot.  I  have  even  seen  these  weights  written  to  two  decimals.  This 
l)ractice  becomes  absurd,  if  we  stop  to  consider  that  all  that  the  rolling 
mills  undertake  to  do,  is  to  get  within  2^  per  cent,  of  the  weights 
ordered;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  10-pound  angle  the  allowed  variation  is  0.25 
pound,  and  on  a  25-pound  angle  it  is  0.6  pound.  These  are  the  limits 
of  accuracy  in  filling  the  order,  and  any  greater  nicety  in  the  weights 
ordered  is  worse  than  useless,  for  it  introduces  shades  of  diflference 
which  cannot  be  detected  by  the  shop  foreman  or  the  insp«'ctor,  with 
the  calipers  and  foot  rule  which  they  carry.  I  would  like  to  see  a  clause 
in  every  bridge  specification  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  weights  of  shape 
iron,  except  those  corresponding  to  regular  intenals  of  aV  inch.  It 
would  then  be  ^)08sible  to  know  that  in  assembling  the  right  piece  had 
gotten  to  the  right  place. 

In  '*half  through  "  plate  girders,  I  notice  that  designers  tend  to  the 
use  of  long  panels  with  deep  floor  beams.  This  I  regard  as  bad  prac- 
tice, because  the  lack  of  head  room  which  prevents  the  use  of  deck 
girders  also  restricts  the  depth  of  floor;  and,  besides,  the  plate  girder 
type  always  seems  to  me  adapted  to  receiving  small  loads  at  many 
points,  rather  than  large  loads  at  few  points.  It  will  also  be  found  in 
most  cases,  that  the  greater  concentration  of  loads  on  a  few  points 
results  in  larger  flange  strains  than  with  the  more  uniform  distribution 
due  to  shorter  panels. 

T.  C.  Clarke,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— Mathematics  is  defined  as  the 
science  which  draws  necessary  conclusions.  Such  as  the  premises  are,  so 
will  the  conclusions  be.  Hence  we  should  avoid  the  error  of  the  young 
engineer,  described  by  John  Phoenix,  who  paced  off  the  diameter  of  his 
circle,  and  then  calculated  its  circumference  to  six  places  of  decimals.  Pro- 
fessor Waddell  is  doing  good  service  in  trying  to  show  that  the  simpler 
method  of  uniform  loads  gives  results  as  accurate  as  the  assumption  of 
loads  headed  by  heavier  engines  can  do,  which  is  more  complex  to 
calculate.  Certainly  this  is  a  matter  of  proof,  and  it  can  be  shown 
whether  he  is  riv(ht  or  wrong.  In  regard  to  usual  ])res8ure8,  it  is  a  mu\ 
thing  to  reflect  that  a  violent  gale  which  wouM  unroof  houses,  blow 
down  chimneys  and  generally  wreck  any  exposed  structure  presenting 
a  solid  surface,  will  not  injure  any  kind  of  steel  or  iron  bridge  unleta 
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already  tottering  to  its  fall  like  the  old  Tay  bridge  in  Scotland.  But, 
ou  the  other  hand,  the  most  carefully  designed  steel  bridge  will  be 
sheared  in  two  by  a  tornado,  as  if  made  of  rotten  pine.  We  must  take 
every  possible  precaution  to  give  strength,  by  making  the  bridge  wide 
enough  and  not  too  high  in  proportion  to  width,  and  then — trust  in 
Providence  that  the  tornado  will  go  somewhere  else. 

For  a  wood  floor,  that  described  by  Professor  Waddell  is  good;  but 
the  time  will  come,  we  hope,  when  a  steel  bridge  without  a  steel  floor  of 
plates  and  gravel  filling,  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  imperfect  structure, 
except  in  long  spans  where  a  reduction  of  speed  generally  takes  place. 
The  assumption  that  a  live  load  is  twice  as  destructive  as  a  dead  load 
is  a  safe  one,  and  should  not  be  changed  until  we  get  more  light  upon 
the  subject.  Engineers,  in  calling  for  tenders,  would  do  better,  instead 
of  giving  a  formula,  to  work  out  the  results,  and  give  the  maximum 
allowable  strain  upon  each  part  of  the  bridge  in  detail,  so  much  for 
top  chords,  so  much  for  end  posts,  etc.,  etc.  There  would  be  no  mis- 
understanding then.  I  agree  with  all  the  writer  says  about  the  propor- 
tioning of  plate  girders.  :^ 

General  Details  of  Construction. — The  best  rule  I  know  of  is  to 
connect  the  chords,  posts  and  diagonals  with  pins,  and  rivet  all  other 
connections.  Also  in  spans  of  less  than  150  feet,  rivet  all  connections. 
The  weak  point  in  most  bridges  is  the  riveting  of  floor  beams  to  posts. 
This  should  be  carefully  looked  to,  to  see  that  the  maximum  shear  is  not 
exceeded.  This  is  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  paper,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  calling  forth  much  useful  infor- 
mation in  the  form  of  discussion,  by  those  actively  engaged  in  designing 
bridges. 

George  F.  Swain,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— The  writer  has  been  accus- 
tomed for  a  number  of  years  to  compute  bridges  for  a  uniform  load, 
together  with  a  locomotive  excess,  believing  that  such  an  assumed  load 
will  give  results  that  are  practically  as  correct  as  those  which  may  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  actual  wheel  loads.  In  a  paper  which  he 
presented  to  this  Society  in  1887,*  he  referred  to  this  matter,  and 
advanced  in  favor  cf  the  use  of  uniform  loads,  almost  identically  the 
same  reasons  which  are  now  urged  with  such  force  by  Mr.  "Waddell. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Waddell  exaggerates  very  much  the  labor 
involved  in  computing  with  the  actual  loads,  and  his  remarks  on  this 
point  will  not  be  concurred  in  by  many  engineers  of  experience,  who 
have  discovered  the  short  cuts  and  simplifications  that  are  possible 
in  the  use  of  the  moment  diagram.  For  instance,  on  page  9  of  this 
paper,  Mr.  Waddell  says  :  '*  A  strong  point  that  can  be  raised  in  favor 
of  using  equivalent  uniformly  distributed  loads  for  finding  bending 
moments  in   plate  girder  spans,  is  that  the  ordinary  engine  diagram 

*  "On  the  Calculation  of  the  Stresses  in  Bridges  for  the  Actual  Concentrated  Loads." — 
Trantactions  Am.  Soc.  C.  E,,  July,  1887. 
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cannot  be  employed,  for  the  reason  that  the  greatest  bendinj^  will  nearly 
always  occur  when  some  of  the  wheels  at  the  head  of  the  train  have  passed 
off  the  span.  In  consequence,  one  would  either  need  to  have  at  hand  a 
moment  diagram  with  each  wheel  leading  in  turn  for  each  standard  load- 
ing, or  would  have  to  discard  all  diagrams  and  make  a  special  inv»'.stiga- 
tion  of  moments  for  each  case  as  it  arises."  Mr.  Waddell  has  fallen  into 
error  here,  for  if  some  of  the  forward  wheels  pass  offof  the  span,  this  fact 
may  be  allowed  for  in  a  very  simple  and  expeditious  manner,  and  the  ad- 
vantageous use  of  the  moment  diagram  is  not  in  the  least  interfered 
with.  The  jmncipal  argument  in  favor  of  using  uniform  loads  with  a 
locomotive  excess,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  it  is  simpler;  and  that  by  prop- 
erly choosing  the  loads,  the  results  will  be  practically  as  correct  as  those 
obtained  with  a  system  of  concentrated  loads.  The  use,  however,  of  a 
concentrated  load  system  involving  wheel  spacings  with  fractions  of  an 
inch,  is  a  totally  unnecessary  waste  of  labor,  and  cannot  V)e  too  strongly 
objected  to.  Most  engineers  will  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Waddell  upon 
this  point. 

Mr.  Waddell's  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  wind  pressure  are  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  No  doubt  the  actual  amount  of  wind  pressure  to  which 
bridges  are  subjected  is  very  uncertain,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing to  compute  and  to  take  due  account  of  all  the  effects,  having  once 
decided  what  pressure  per  square  foot  to  allow  for. 

The  writer  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Waddell  in  his  unqualified  con- 
demnation of  doul)le  system  riveted  trusses.  The  general  principle 
of  adhering  to  structures  in  which  the  stresses  are  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble determinate,  is  undoubtedly  sound,  and  will  be  conceded  by  most 
American  engineers.  No  structure,  however,  not  even  the  pin  bridge 
with  one  web  system,  is  perfectly  determinate,  on  account  of  the 
continuity  of  the  top  chord,  the  friction  on  the  pins,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances;  and  when,  as  in  a  riveted  tmss,  the  joints  are  firmly 
connected,  and  both  chords  are  continuous,  the  amount  of  uncer- 
tainty in  the  stresses  is  quite  considerable,  and  the  secondary  stresses 
very  appreciable.  Under  these  circumstances,  which  are  well  under- 
stood; the  additional  uncertainty  introduced  by  using  two  systems  in- 
stead of  one,  is  small  in  comj)arison,  and  the  advantages  of  the  double 
system  certainly  deserve  consideration.  These  advantages  are  princi- 
pally the  simplification  of  the  details  of  the  connections— an  advantage 
which  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  attempted  to  design 
a  single  sysbfcm  riveted  truss  of  considerable  span,  and  the  further  faict 
that  the  destruction  of  one  web  member  of  the  truss  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  collapse  of  the  span.  The  terms  "imaginary"  and  "un- 
founded "  will  have  to  be  ftpj>lied  to  Mr.  Waddell's  ehiims  in  favor  of 
the  single  system  truss  and  his  unqualified  condemnation  of  anything 
else,  until  he  advances  arguments  and  fa -ts  instead  of  simple  state- 
ments in  favor  of   his    i)08itiou.     While   most  engineers  will  probably 
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prefer  single  system  riveted  trusses  in  general,  they  will  admit  that  the 
use  of  double  systems  under  certain  circamstances  is  not  without  jus- 
tification. 

Neither  can  the  writer  agree  with  Mr.  Waddell  in  his  unqualified  con- 
demnation of  suspended  floor  beams.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this 
question  deserve  consideration;  and  if  it  is  objected  that  suspended  floor 
beams  lack  rigidity,  it  may  be  replied  that  this  objection  may  frequently 
be  overcome,  while  the  method  of  riveting  the  floor  beams  to  the  posts 
introduces  objectionable  features  which  cannot  be  remedied,  namely,  the 
bending  of  the  posts,  the  twisting  of  the  chords,  and  the  consequent  un- 
equal distribution  of  stress  upon  the  diagonal  bars,  the  inside  bars  of  any 
one  diagonal  carrying  a  greater  load  than  the  outside  bars.  Added  to  this 
is  the  fact  that  the  upper  rivets  in  the  floor  beam  connection  are  exposed 
to  tension.  If  Mr.  Waddell  considers  that  these  objections  are  met  by  the 
statement  that  he  has  never  heard  of  the  failure  of  rivets  in  this  connection, 
we  may  ask  him  if  he  has  ever  heard  of  any  practical  disadvantage  arising 
from  the  use  of  a  properly  constructed  plate  hanger.  No  doubt,  sus- 
l^ended  floor  beams  with  adjustable  hangers  are  objectionable,  but  a 
single  plate  hanger,  riveted  to  the  floor  beam,  transfers  the  load  centrally 
to  the  pin,  and  when  combined  with  proper  details  with  reference  to  the 
lateral  bracing,  such  a  construction  certainly  has  a  great  deal  in  its  favor, 
and  is  not  to  be  condemned  without  qualification. 

The  matter  of  the  stresses  in  eye-bars  due  to  their  own  weight  is  an 
interesting  and  important  one,  but  there  is  not  space  to  discuss  it 
thoroughly  here.  The  writer  long  ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
additional  stress  due  to  the  weight  was  largely  counterbalanced  by  the 
effect  of  the  pull  in  the  bar  acting  with  a  lever  arm  equal  to  the  deflection. 
The  precise  condition  of  things  may  be  found  mathematically . 

Mr.  Waddell's  floor  system  is  a  good  one,  though  the  writer  much 
prefers  to  have  the  stringers  under  the  rails,  and  safety  stringers  outside. 
The  distance  of  the  inside  guard  rails  from  the  track  rails,  where  re- 
railing  devices  are  not  used,  is  a  matter  regarding  which  there  is  much 
bad  practice;  and  the  writer  has  seen,  on  some  important  lines  of  rail- 
road, these  inside  guard  rails  within  2  inches  of  the  track  rails.  In  such 
case  they  would  be  worse  than  useless,  since  a  wheel  could  not  run  be- 
tween the  two  rails,  and  even  a  6-inch  space,  which  would  allow  a  wheel 
to  enter,  is  not  sufficient,  since  the  opposite  wheel  would  even  then 
cramp  the  track  rail,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  narrow-gauged  pair  of 
wheels.  With  regard  to  the  collision  posts,  the  writer  must  confess  that 
he  doubts  their  value,  and  cannot  but  feel  that  they  may,  in  many 
cases,  do  harm  instead  of  good. 

Mr.  Waddell  apparently  considers  the  "fatigue  formula  "  for  deter- 
mining dimensions,  to  be  unnecessary  and  burdensome,  yet  he  proposes 
a  form  of  it  which  is  in  principle  the  same  thing.  The  difficulty  which 
he  encounters  in  considering  this  matter,  appears  to  arise  from  the  fact 
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that  he  does  not  separate  the  effect  of  impact  from  the  effect  of  rej)eatocl 
stress.  The  matter  of  repeated  stress  is  simply  this;  if  a  load  of  55  000 
pounds,  applied  gradually  and  once,  is  required  to  break  a  bar,  then  any 
less  load  will  not  break  it,  if  applied  once,  and  allowed  to  remain;  but  if 
the  load  is  varied  between,  say,  -45  000  and  30  000  pounds,  rupture  will 
finally  occur;  or  if  the  variation  is  from  40  000  to  20  000  pounds,  or  from 
30  000  jDounds  to  zero,  rupture  will  in  time  occur.  Now,  those  who  use 
the  repeated  stress  formula  believe  that  in  each  case,  for  a  given  ratio  of 
maximum  to  minimum  stress,  the  factor  of  safety  should  be  allowed  on 
the  ultimate  strength  for  this  same  ratio  of  maximum  to  minimum.  That 
is  to  say,  using  the  above  figures  simply  for  illustration,  if  the  factor  of 
safety  is  five,  we  should  allow: 

1 1  000  pounds  per  square  inch  for  a  bar  in  which  max.  =  min . 

9  000  "  ♦♦  "  "        max.  =  1.5  min. 

8  000  "  "  **  *•        max.  =2  min. 

GOOO  "  •*  *'  •'        min.  =  0. 

These  results  are  un(iuestioned,  although  the  effect  of  time — both 
during  the  application  of  the  load  and  between  loads — has  not,  until  very 
recently,  been  carefully  studied.  Now  the  effect  of  impact  is  a  separate 
matter,  and  the  writer  can  see  no  correct  method  of  allowing  for  this  except 
by  adding  a  certain  percentage  to  the  live  load  stress,  adding  to  this  the 
dead  load,  and  treating  the  whole  as  a  dead  load.  If  this  method  is  used, 
all  difficulty  vanishes.  The  percentage  to  be  added  should  be  assumed  by 
the  engineer  according  to  a  sliding  scale,  using  judgment  and  experience 
in  default  of  accurate  experiments;  then  the  factor  of  safety  for  a  dead 
load  must  be  decided  upon,  and  used  on  the  ultimate  strength  according 
to  one  of  the  repeated  stress  formulas,  or  used  on  the  elastic  limit,  to  suit 
the  opinion  of  the  designer.  Mr.  Waddell's  formula  will  not  suit  all 
cases,  highway  as  well  as  railway  bridges,  simi)ly  because  the  impact  is 
different  in  these  cases.  And,  in  this  connection,  the  importance  of  using 
a  sliding  scale  in  varying  the  unit  stresses,  may  well  be  again  urged. 
Surely  it  is  unscientific  to  allow  10  000  pounds  per  scjuare  inch  for  bot- 
tom flanges  of  flat  girders  over  20  feet  long,  and  D  000  pounds  when  they 
are  under  20  feet  long.  This  practice  will  result  in  giving  heavier 
flanges  for  a  girder  slightly  under  20  feet  in  Hpun  than  for  a  girder  slightly 
over  20  feet  8i)an.  And  surely  the  allowable  stress  for  chords  in  a  truss 
500  feet  long  could  be  greater  than  for  chords  in  a  truss  100  feet  long,  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  impact,  although  by  Mr.  Waddell's  formulas 
the  same  would  ])e  allowed  in  both  cases.  The  writer  may  add  here  that 
personally  he  believes  the  use  of  a  repeated  stress  formula  unnecessary, 
on  account  of  the  fa<t  that  no  load  below  the  elastic  limit  will  produce  rup- 
ture of  a  sound  bar,  however  often  applied.  He  advociites  using  a  factor 
of  8af«'ty  for  dead  loa<l,  based  ui)on  the  elastic  limit,  and  allowing  for 
impact  by  a  sliding  scale  of  percentages. 

Mr.  Waddell  advocates  the  straight  line  formula  for  posts,  and  pro- 
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tests  against  the  use  of  — ^  for  compression  members,  claiming  that  it 
involves  unnecessary  labor.  The  difference  of  labor  between  using  the 
ordinary  formula  with  -^  and  that  with  —  is  very  slight,  and  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  here  that-the  straight  line  formula,  such 

as  o  =  12  000  —  60  —  is  incorrect  in  form,  and  cannot  possibly  be  a  cor- 

f  r 

rect  formula,  though  it  may  give  results  practically  close  enough.  The 
correct  principle  to  follow  in  deciding  upon  a  formula  for  proportioning 
members  would  seem  to  be,  to  find  first  the  correct  form  for  the  for- 
mula, and  then  to  determine  the  constants  according  to  the  results  of 
experiments  on  materials.  These  constants  will  be  subject  to  modifica- 
tion as  our  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  materials  increases,  but  the 
formula  will  retain  the  same  form.  To  use  a  formula  whose  form  is  in- 
correct is  a  step  towards  empirical  and  rule-of-thumb  methods,  which 
Mr.  Waddell  and  many  others  who  advocate  the  straight  line  formula 
would  in  general  be  quick  to  deprecate. 

A  strut  is  exposed,  in  any  cross-section,   to  a  uniform  compression 

over  the  entire  area,  equal  to =  -^,  and  to  a  bending  moment  due 

area       j^ 

to  the  fact  that  the  strut  deflects  and  the  load  does  not  act  along  the  axis, 

this  axis  being  curved.     The  maximum  fiber  stress/,  will  be  the  sum  of 

the  compression  and  of  the  bending  stress,  which  last  we  may  call  s. 

Then, 

and  must  equal  the  allowable  stress  per  square  inch.     Then  we  have. 

In  the  straight  line  formula, 

-^  .-=  12  000  —  60  -. 
F  r 

The  reason  why  this  formula  is  incorrect  in  form  is  that  the  term  s 

is  made  constant,  and  independent  of  the  load  P.     That  is  to  say,  the 

fiber  stress,  due  to  bending,  produced  by  the  load  P  is  independent  of 

that  load,  an  obviously  absurd  statement.     In  the  usual  formula  with 

—2",  s  is  made  to  vary  with  P,  as  it  must,  being  equal  to 

PIP 


Then  we  obtain. 


Far 

p  ^     f 


^    i  +  i.4 

a     r- 
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Tbe  only  argument  that  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  tho  straij^'ht  line 
formula  is  that  it  is  slightly  simpler.  It  is  no  more  accurate,  and  is  n(»t 
as  reliable  when  applied  to  cases  beyond  the  range  of  actual  experiment, 
because  of  its  incorrect  form,  and  there  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  on  the 
whole  no  sufficient  justification  for  its  use. 

Mr.  Waddell's  formula  for  wind  struts  appears  to  be  proposed  l>ecau8e 
in  most  cases  empirical  rules  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  use  it,  and  for 
other  cases  it  is  "just  what  the  computer  needs."  Surely,  scientific 
method,  and  a  due  consideration  of  the  proper  factor  of  safety,  should 
rule  in  deciding  upon  even  a  formula  for  wind  struts.  As  regards  the 
proportioning  of  inclined  end  posts  for  bending,  due  to  wind  pressure, 
it  is  certainly  incorrect  to  assume  that  the  post  is  hinged  at  its  lower 
end,  and  that  the  moment  at  any  point  is  that  due  to  the  total  wind 
reaction  acting  at  the  foot  of  the  post.  Whether  it  is  correct  to  assume 
the  post  aa  absolutely  fixed  at  the  bottom  will  depend  upon  the  ratio 
between  the  wind  pressure  and  the  vertical  load  upon  the  bridge  ;  liut  in 
most  cases  it  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  much  more  nearly  correct  to 
assume  the  end  fixed  than  to  assume  it  hinged.  The  writer  cordially 
agrees  with  Mr.  Waddell's  remarks  as  to  allowing,  in  plate  girders,  for 
the  bending  borne  by  tlie  weV).  One  point,  however,  Mr.  Waddell  does 
not  refer  to,  namely,  that  where  the  web  is  not  considered  as  resisting 
bending,  the  web  splices  are  proportioned  for  the  shear  simply,  and  the 
number  of  rivets  in  such  splices  is  often  so  small  as  to  render  it  certain 
that  those  near  the  top  and  bottom  are  much  overstrained  by  the  bending. 
In  the  writer's  opinion,  every  web  splice  should  have  two  rows  of  riveta 
on  each  side,  the  rivets  spaced  about  3  inches  apart  vertically  in  each 
row. 

Mr.  Waddell's  paper  abounds  in  sensible  remarks,  which  have  not 
been  referre<l  to,  and  the  principal  points  selected  for  discussion  have 
naturally  been  those  in  which  the  writer's  views  difler  from  bis. 

J.  M.  Johnson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  use  of  equivalent  uniform 
loads  in  place  of  wheel  concentration  for  the  calculation  of  th«'  stresses 
in  bridge  members  would  undoubtedly  greatly  lessen  the  labor  of  bridge 
computations,  and,  as  Mr.  Waddell  points  out,  give  results  di tiering  but 
slightly  from  those  obtained  by  the  method  of  wheel  loads.  I  would  bo 
very  much  in  favor  of  any  plan  having  for  its  object  the  abolition  of  the 
various  so-called  standard  engine  loads,  and  the  substitution  of  uniform 
loads  equivalent  to  some  such  series  of  wheel  concentrations  as  i>ropoHed 
by  the  author.  However,  if  any  uniform  system  of  loading  could  bo 
agreed  upon  by  engineers,  whether  uniform  loa<ls  or  engine  concentra- 
tions be  a<lopted,  a  great  step  forward  would  be  made,  and  the  styles 
and  proportions  of  bridges  and  general  details  of  construction  might 
safely  be  left  to  individual  i)reference. 

I  imagine  that  substantial  agrei-ment  among  engineers  can  oidy  bo 
obtained  upon  the  following  points,  viz. : 
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First— The  loads  to  which  structures  should  be  subjected. 

Second. — Intensities  of  working  stresses. 

Third. — Kind  and  quality  of  material. 

With  these  points  definitely  settled  and  adopted,  a  partial  uniformity 
of  detailing  might  in  time  be  brought  about,  although  it  is  probable  that 
personal  bias  and  diflferencesof  shop  practice  will  continue  largely  to  in- 
fluence such  matters. 

The  loads  prepared  by  Mr.  Waddell  seem  suitable,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest no  change.  Although  the  author  has  developed  a  set  of  working 
stresses,  I  fail  to  find  in  his  paper  a  statement  of  the  ultimate  strength 
and  other  physical  data  concerning  the  material  proposed  for  general  use, 
and  in  consequence  the  formulas  could  not  well  be  criticised.  In  my 
judgment  all  specifications  should  contain  requirements,  stating  under 
what  conditions  both  iron  and  steel  could  be  used,  leaving  it  to  the  engin- 
eer to  determine  which  would  be  the  more  suitable  in  any  given  case. 
The  author  leans  very  strongly  toward  steel,  and  perhaps  with  reason; 
but  I  would  not  be  inclined  to  accept,  as  he  does,  the  drift  test  as  indi- 
cating where  steel  could  be  substituted  for  iron.  A  quality  of  steel  that 
could  be  subjected  in  thin  sheets  to  any  sort  of  rough  usage  without 
IDcrceptible  injury,  would  probably  have  its  strength  seriously  im- 
paired if  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  thickness  being  increased  to  the 
maximum  of  the  rolls.  When  steel  is  used  in  lieu  of  iron,  in  addition 
to  the  general  physical  and  chemical  requirements,  the  specifications 
should,  in  my  opinion,  contain  a  clause  limiting  the  maximum  thickness 
of  metal. 

Gael  Gatler,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  question  of  minimum  thick- 
ness of  metal  in  bridge  work  is  important,  and  from  my  own  experience 
I  would  strongly  advocate  three-eighths  of  an  inch  throughout,  Mr.  Wad- 
dell is  willing  to  stop  at  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  except  where  the  metal 
is  very  much  exposed  to  the  smoke  of  locomotives,  or  for  horizontal  plates 
that  do  not  drain  the  water  off  readily;  he  therefore  concedes  that  a 
minimum  thickness  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  is  desirable  wherever 
smoke  or  rust  is  likely  to  act  on  the  material.  Now  in  most  cases  it  is 
impossible  to  say  beforehand  which  particular  portion  of  a  bridge  will 
or  will  not  be  exposed  to  abuse.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  the  metal  work 
of  bridges  would  receive  the  proper  care,  be  regularly  cleaned,  scraped 
and  painted,  the  case  would  be  different;  but  the  fact  is,  that  after  com- 
pletion of  a  bridge  a  careful  attention  to  its  proper  maintenance,  year 
after  year,  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  There  are  besides  in  every 
bridge  some  joints  which  are  hard  to  reach  by  the  j)ainter.  Right  here 
might  be  the  proper  place  to  call  attention  to  one  feature  of  our  pin- 
connected  bridges  in  which  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with 
riveted  structures.  At  every  pin  joint  we  have  a  number  of  members — 
bar  heads,  ends  of  posts,  chord  sections,  etc. — which  are  close  to  each 
other  without  being  tight  together;  too  close  to  allow  painting  and  not 
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sufficiently  close  to  prevent  rusting.  In  some  bridges  these  interstices 
have  been  filled  with  impervious  material,  but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  this  is  not  done.  The  use  of  packing  rings  is  for  this  reason 
also  objectionable,  as  they  prevent  painting  of  the  pins,  without  being 
water-tight  enclosures. 

As  far  as  the  additional  cost  is  concerned,  the  following  argument 
seems  to  be  very  forcible:  Any  company  or  corporation  or  municii)ality 
(for  I  include  highway  bridges  as  well)  which  is  able  and  willing  to  keep 
a  bridge  in  good  condition,  is  also  able  and  willing  to  incur  the  small 
extra  expense  implied  in  the  three-eighth  inch  limit;  where,  however, 
the  available  funds  for  a  new  bridge  are  limited,  it  becomes  doubly  im- 
l)ortant  for  the  engineer  to  insist  on  the  same,  as  then  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  bridge  after  completion  will  not  receive  the  necessary 
attention.  For  the  above  reasons,  and  taking  also  in  consideration  the 
effect  of  handling  of  the  material  in  the  shop  and  during  shipping  and 
erection,  and  the  slight  increase  of  the  cost,  we  are  justified  in  insisting 
on  a  minimum  thickness  of  metal  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  all  bridge 
work. 

GusTAV  LiNDENTHAii,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — With  increasing  experience 
the  disagreement  among  experts  on  the  subject  of  uniform  live  loads, 
vice  engine  concentrations,  will  probably  disappear.  Mr.  Waddell 
makes  a  timely  and  eflfective  appeal  for  a  simplification  in  the  conii)uta- 
tion  of  stresses  in  bridges,  and  I  wish  to  endorse  the  reasons  he  gives 
on  this  point.  In  my  own  practice,  if  not  otherwise  obliged,  I  have  for 
years  used  an  uniform  live  load  expressed  by  a  certain  number  of 
pounds  per  lineal  foot,  according  to  the  class  of  bridge  required,  and  in 
addition  a  concentrated  load  rolled  over  the  entire  span.  For  instance, 
for  a  heavy  railroad  bridge,  I  assume  a  rolling  load  of  4  000  pounds  per 
lineal  foot,  and  one  additional  concentrated  load  of  40  000  pounds  on  oni» 
axle,  and  the  combination  of  these  stresses  would  give  the  maximum 
strains  from  live  load,  including  the  eflfect  of  impact.  For  lighter 
structures  I  use  3  500  and  35  000  pounds  respectively,  and  for  the 
lightest  railroad  bridges  of  normal  gauge  3  000  and  30  000  jiounds  re- 
six'ctively.  My  a.ssumptions  give  much  heavier  loads  for  short  spans. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  Although  we  assume  static  conditions  of  load- 
ing, the  swiftly  moving  loads  at  the  rate  of  60  to  80  feet  per  second 
cannot  be  without  dynamic  effects,  which  we  have  at  present  no  means 
of  estimating.  They  are  more  severe  on  short  spans,  but  the  above  load 
assumptions  give  safe  and  durable  structures. 

While  it  is  highly  desirable  in  the  study  of  bridge  strains  to  havr  ;i 
clear  conception  of  the  action  of  engine  wheel  loads,  and  that  the  coin- 
jiuter  be  fully  disciplined  in  the  calculation  of  their  etVects,  the  juactic- 
ing  bridge  engineer  may  well  dispense  witii  time  and  energy  wasting 
methods,  which  in  no  wise  furnish  safer  results  in  the  dimensioning  of 
a  bridge.     It  is  one  thing  to  have  the  mathematical  ability  to  analyze 
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strains  with  great  accuracy  if  necessary,  and  another  thing  to  have  the 
good  judgment  to  avoid  unnecessary  work,  when  simpler  methods  give 
results  Just  as  reliable,  more  easily  comprehended,  freer  from  possible 
mistakes  in  calculation,  easier  of  checking,  and  more  promising  of 
agreement  by  different  computers  in  the  competition  for  work.  Besides, 
the  assumption  of  engine  concentrations  is  not  even  true  as  representing 
the  actual  facts,  since  the  load  from  the  wheels  is  distributed  through 
stiff  rails  and  through  the  ties  upon  the  stringers  and  floor  beams  in  a 
more  or  less  uncertain  manner.  The  wheel  loads,  by  the  time  they  have 
reached  the  stringers  and  floor  beams,  are  distributed,  and  are  not  the 
single  loads  assumed  to  rest  on  knife  edges,  and  at  the  same  time  moving 
at  the  rate  of  possibly  80  feet  per  second.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Waddell, 
that  such  nice  methods  contrasted  with  the  great  variations  in  unit 
strains,  resemble  very  much  the  "straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel."  When  this  is  better  understood  by  railroad  engineers  who 
order  bridges,  the  method  of  computation  by  engine  concentrations  will 
in  practice  become  obsolete. 

Wind  Pressure. — I  should  like  to  add  to  Mr.  Waddell's  remarks  on 
this  subject,  that  the  lateral  bracing  of  the  bridge  is  more  often  and 
more  severely  strained  by  the  lateral  blows  from  swiftly  moving  engines 
and  cars,  causing  lateral  vibration,  than  from  the  wind  itself.  Wind 
force  acting  on  the  bridge  through  an  elastic  medium  cannot  be  said  ta 
cause  impact  strains,  but  the  lateral  bracing  is  nevertheless  subject  to 
the  impact  strains  from  railroad  trains,  causing  violent  lateral  vibration. 
We  have  no  experiments  on  the  force  of  such  lateral  blows  from  trains, 
but  that  they  are  comparatively  severe  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one 
who  has  had  the  experience  of  standing  on  a  bridge  with  a  fast  train 
rolling  over  it.  In  the  proportioning  of  bracing  for  wind  strains,  it  is 
probably  one  of  the  rarest  things  to  calculate  the  lateral  deflection 
resulting  therefrom.  It  would  show  that  most  bridges  of  spans  over 
100  feet  would  deflect  sideways  several  inches.  The  difficulty  of  making 
proper  connections  for  the  lateral  bracing  in  a  pin  connected  bridge,  has 
also  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved.  As  a  general  rule,  the  bracing 
ought  to  be  made  of  rigid  members,  taking  compression  as  well  as  ten- 
sion, and  thoroughly  connecting  and  riveting  up  with  the  stringers  and 
floor  beams  to  add  to  its  rigidity. 

Eegarding  "Group  C,"  namely,  "The  Styles  and  Proportions"  of 
Bridges,"  the  observations  of  Mr.  Waddell  point  out  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  certain  types,  although  the  improvements  made 
in  this  respect  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  final.  Formerly  the  bottom 
chord  of  framed  trusses  was  made  of  eye-bars  from  end  to  end  ;  for 
short  spans  these  members  were  very  light,  and  a  great  many  bridges- 
exist  of  100-foot  spans  with  six  light  eye-bars  in  the  middle  panels  of 
the  trusses.  After  a  while  the  end  panels  were  made  of  stiffened  eye- 
bars  or  of  riveted  members,  and  in  several  notable  instances  about  one- 
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quarter  of  the  length  of  the  bottom  chord  at  each  end  was  mad*.-  of  rigid 
members,  and  there  is  observable  a  general  tendency  to  use  heavier  eye- 
bars,  fewer  of  them  and  heavier  pins.  In  larger  spans  this  tendency 
may  be  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now  the  practice.  It  is  obvious 
that  it  -would  be  better  to  have  two  eye-barS;  12  x  3  inches,  than  six 
eye-bars  8  x  1^  inches.  The  former  would  require  heavier  pins,  but 
would  permit  of  more  satisfactory  details  in  the  connections,  the  strains 
would  be  concentrated  into  bulkier  and  stifler  members,  the  surface  for 
rusting  would  be  very  much  reduced.  Long  vibrating  diagonals  should 
be  avoided,  and  in  important  bridge  structures,  all  eye-bar  dia>,'onals 
should  be  stiffened  by  bracing  between  them. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  buckle-plate  floors  with  stone 
ballast  will  be  used  in  place  of  the  present  floor  system  consisting  of 
oak  ties  and  wooden  guard  rails.  The  buckle-plate  floor  and  stone 
ballast  need  not  weigh  more  than  the  oak  ties  and  wooden  guard  rails. 
It  would  add  greatly  to  the  lateral  rigidity  of  the  bridge,  the  gravel  on 
top  taking  the  noise  out  of  the  structure.  The  rails  could  be  put  in 
iron  troughs  to  effectually  prevent  derailment.  Re-railing  devices  and 
collision  i^iles  near  the  end  of  the  bridge  should  be  added  as  an  eflfectual 
protection  against  failure  by  derailment. 

On  the  subject  of  "Intensities  of  "Working  Stresses,"  which  is 
"Group  D"  of  Mr.  Waddell's  paper,  agreement  may  not  easily  be 
reached.  Mr.  Waddell  maintains  that  mild  steel  will  in  the  future  be 
used  exclusively  for  all  metal  railway  bridges,  because  it  is  practically 
as  cheap  as  wrought  iron  and  fully  as,  or  more  reliable.  In  this  re8i)ect 
the  bridge  engineer  is  dependent  on  the  progress  in  the  metallurgical 
arts  of  making  wrought  iron  and  steel.  The  improvements  of  the  last 
ten  years  were  altogether  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  none  in 
that  of  wrought  iron,  which  is  still  made  by  the  old  laborious  and  costly 
process  of  hand  puddling.  But  the  time  does  not  seem  to  be  far  distant 
wlien  wrought  iron  will  be  made  l)y  some  imjiroved  metal lurgii'al 
l)roces8  in  larger  masses  and  at  a  great  deal  cheapened  cost,  and  it  wouLl 
not  be  difficult  now  to  predict  whether  wrought  iron  or  mild  st<^el  in 
tliat  case  would  be  more  largely  used.  In  the  use  of  steel  for  structural 
l)urpo8es,  the  i)reponderance  is  that  made  by  the  Siemen's-Martin  oi)eu 
liearth  process  as  against  the  Bessemer  made  steel.  The  mild  steels 
will  probably  always  be  used  for  plates  and  for  heavy  members  made 
of  large  single  pieces  of  metal. 

Mr.  Waddell  speaks  of  fatigue  in  metal  and  of  the  wearing  effect  of 
oft-repeated  loads.  I  believe  that  this  theory  is  based  on  test.'i  which  have 
no  relation  to  the  nature  of  strains  in  a  bridge.  l*articnlarly  tljc  theory 
of  fatigue  in  metal  seems  to  be  more  romantic  than  true.  If  bridges 
were  built  to  be  overstrained,  we  could  with  some  show  of  reason  Hpeak 
of  physical  changes  as  likely  to  result  from  the  overstraining  of  metal. 
But  I  cannot  see  how  metal  can  be  fatigued,  or  in  any  way  affected  by 
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strains  so  far  within  the  elastic  Hmit.  There  is  so  far  not  the  slightest 
evidence  for  it.  With  ample  allowance  for  impact  in  certain  bridge 
members,  I  believe  that  uniform  unit  strains  can  safely  be  used  through- 
out for  members  of  ordinary  spans  and  modified,  respectively,  for  tension 
or  for  compression.  It  simpHfies  the  method  of  dimensioning  very 
much.  All  compression  members  in  a  bridge  should  be  assumed  pin 
bearing  at  both  ends,  because  in  practice  the  conditions  for  fixed  end 
bearings  cannot  be  realized  with  certainty.  The  formula  for  com- 
pression, based  on  the  equation  of  a  straight  line,  is  all  sufficient  for 
bridge  work,  as  most  practicing  engineers  will  acknowledge. 

I  firmly  believe,  that  if  ever  breaking  tests  were  made  with  full  sized 
pin  connected  trusses,  failure  would  result  from  the  collapse  of  the 
compression  members  long  before  any  tension  member  would  fail.  In 
other  words,  the  factor  of  safety  (to  use  this  convenient  if  incorrect 
term)  would  be  found  to  be  less  in  compression  members  than  in  the 
tension  members.  This  ought  to  caution  us  not  to  go  beyond  a  mod- 
erate ratio  of  — .  It  should  not  exceed  50.  It  always  seemed  to  me, 
r 

that  in  many  of  the  high  trestle  viaducts,  the  long  slender  columns  are 
of  meagre  safety,  although  we  may  show  a  theoretical  justification  for 
so  scantily  dimensioning  these  structures.  We  are  taking  chances, 
perhaps  not  big  chances,  but  still  chances,  that  we  do  not  take  with 
tension  members.  A  slight  lateral  force  from  wind,  from  a  flying  tree 
branch,  or  slight  defects  in  riveting  up  the  composite  pieces  of  a  col- 
umn, may  reduce  the  safety  in  such  a  member  far  beyond  what  it  is  cal- 
culated for.     For  this  reason  I  should,  as  mentioned  before,  make  it  a 

rule  to  use  as  low  a  ratio  of  —  as  possible.     In  regard  to   other    unit 

strains,  the  designer  will  find  it  necessary  and  proper  in  longer  span 
bridges,  say  over  400  feet,  to  deviate  from  hard  and  fast  rules  of  dimen- 
sioning and  to  exercise  his  best  judgment  for  the  sake  of  economizing 
metal.  The  difference  between  members  having  to  sustain  large  dead 
load  strains,  and  others  with  no  such  strains;  or  between  members  with 
cumulative  strains  and  members  subject  to  sudden  strains,  cannot  be 
expressed  by  any  arbitrary  rule  or  formula  for  dimensioning.  In 
larger  structures  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  and  to  use  skilled  judg- 
ment for  that  purpose.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  designing  of  details 
and  connections,  the  aptitude  of  the  best  designers  will  gradually  bring 
about  a  certain  uniform  practice  which  at  present  does  not  exist, 
although  we  are  approaching  it. 

William  H.  Burr,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— Mr.  Waddell's  adverse  criti- 
cism of  the  use  of  engine  concentrations  in  the  calculation  of  stresses  in 
bridge  trusses  is,  I  think,  well  grounded.  The  amount  of  labor  involved 
in  the  determination  of  stresses,  with  the  almost  infinite  number  of  dif- 
ferent sets  of  concentrations  and  wheel  spacings  which  are  used  in  the 
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formation  of  the  dia^ams  usually  prescribefl  by  railroad  engineers  for 
the  governing  of  their  bridge  designs,  is  certainly  most  excessive  for  even 
the  best  of  computers,  except,  possibly,  now  and  then  one  with  a  most 
rare  mental  equipment.  Even  this  requirement  of  excessive  labor  might 
be  borne  with  some  patience  and  equanimity,  if  the  resulting  computa- 
tions were  entitled  to  any  greater  dej^ree  of  contidencc;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  every  engineer  knows  that  locomotive  concentrations  and  wheel 
spacings  for  the  engines  actually  constructed  upon  any  one  given  road 
will  vary  from  season  to  season,  or  even  perhai)S  in  the  same  season; 
hence  if  any  standard  engine  or  set  of  standard  engines  be  i)rfscribed 
with  wheel  weights  to  the  pound  and  wheel  concentrations  to  the  hun- 
dredth of  a  foot,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  no  locomotive  will  ever  pass 
over  that  road  and  produce  the  same  stresses  as  that  shown  with  such 
extraordinary  accuracy  in  the  specifications.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  within  a  short  time  after  the  issue  of  the  specifications  the  load 
shown  will  be  considerablv  exceeded,  and  just  why  stresses  which  are 
absolutely  certain  to  be  considerably  in  error  should  be  computed  with 
such  distressing  accuracy,  is  not  very  clear. 

Again,  if  it  were  among  the  possibilities  that  the  bridges  of  any  road 
should  carry  precisely  the  locomotives  prescribed  in  the  specifications, 
it  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  the  variations  in  track  conditions  from 
one  portion  of  a  season  to  another  portion  of  the  same  season,  under  the 
rapid  passage  of  trains,  will  produce  vastly  greater  variations  from  the 
stresses  so  accurately  demanded,  than  those  computed  from  a  simple 
uniform  load  or  from  the  latter,  headed  by  a  single  concentration. 
Again,  the  sections  of  members  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
given  stress  diagram  are  never  mathematically  equal  to  the  total  stresses 
divided  by  the  unit  stress;  nor  is  it  of  the  sli^xhtest  consequence  that 
they  do  so  vary;  and  it  is  not  infrequent  that  tlie  percentages  of  such 
variations  are  considerably  greater  than  the  variations  of  stresses  due  to 
a  uniform  load  from  those  produced  by  concentrations.  It  is  there- 
fore most  unreasonable  and  most  unscientific  thiit  such  refined  and 
determined  etlorts  should  be  made  to  secure  extraordinary  accuracy  in 
one  direction,  only  to  be  com])letely  obliterated  and  displaced  by  very 
considerable  bat  absolutely  unavoidable  errors  or  inconsistencies  in  other 
directions. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  observations  of  Mr.  Waddell  will  induce 
engineers  to  give  this  matter  of  bridge  loading  that  thorough  and  com- 
mon sense  treatment  which  it  has  never  yet  received,  and  without  which 
numbers  of  long-sutfering  bridge  companies'  offices  have  endured  untold 
torments  of  excessive  computation.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  this  fig- 
ment of  ridiculous  refinement;  in  fact,  much  is  to  be  gained  by  its  rele- 
gation to  obscurity.  A  solacing  memory  will  always  bo  preserved  for 
its  admirers  by  the  awe-inspiring  literature  which  Mr.  Waddell  has 
pointed  out,  and  which  has  been  written  to  show  what  splendid   umtlu^- 
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matical  gymnastics  can  be  performed  in  its  treatment.  But  it  can  be 
confidently  asserted  that  no  single  structure  has  ever  been  made  a  shade 
better  for  its  purpose,  or  more  creditable  in  its  design  by  the  use  of  the 

method. 

I  do  not  concur  with  Mr.  Waddell  in  his  suggestion  of  displacing  this 
over-refinement  by  what  seems  to  me  to  be  another  almost  if  not  quite 
as  bad.  If  equivalent  uniform  loads  are  to  be  used,  then  some  estab- 
lished position  or  condition  of  the  engine  concentrations  must  be  as- 
sumed in  reference  to  the  trusses  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  and 
the  load  equivalent  to  them  thus  placed  be  found;  or  else  there  will  be 
numberless  equivalent  uniform  loads  to  be  determined  for  each  locomo- 
tive system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  equivalent 
uniform  load  for  a  given  system  of  locomotive  concentrations  followed 
by  a  uniform  train  load.  Every  position  of  the  latter  load  for  every  dif- 
ferent shear  and  every  different  chord  stress  in  a  given  structure  has  its 
corresponding  load;  that  is,  such  a  uniform  load  as  will  produce  the  same 
shear  or  the  same  bending  moment  as  the  system  of  engine  concentra- 
tions for  the  position  in  question.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Waddell  observes, 
that  such  an  equivalent  uniform  load  may  be  found  as  wall  make  all  the 
truss  stresses  for  a  given  bridge  vary  not  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent, 
from  those  caused  by  the  concentrated  load,  but  a  simple  uniform  load 
with  a  single  weight  at  its  head  equivalent  to  the  engine  excess  or  ex- 
cesses, will  produce  a  system  of  stresses  with  at  least  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy,  and  will  thus  avoid  the  tedious  comiDutation  of  an  equivalent 
uniform  load. 

I  see  no  reason  why  Mr.  Waddell  should  not  go  one  step  further  and 
abolish  the  equivalent  uniform  load  at  the  same  time  that  he  relegates 
the  engine  concentrations  to  uselessness.  The  engine  or  engines  which 
are  taken  at  the  head  of  any  prescribed  moving  load  will  give  a  certain 
excess  over  an  equivalent  length  of  uniform  train  load.  Now,  if  this  ex- 
cess, considered  as  a  single  weight,  be  placed  at  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  locomotive  or  locomotives,  the  resulting  truss  stresses  will  be  essen- 
tially identical  with  those  caused  by  the  actual  prescribed  locomotives 
and  train.  But  if,  instead  of  taking  the  trouble  to  find  by  computation 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  locomotive  or  locomotives,  we  place  this  ex- 
cess as  a  single  weight  at  the  head  of  the  train,  we  shall  make  a  very 
slight  error  only  on  the  side  of  safety  for  all  the  web  members,  and  an 
equally  small  error  also  on  the  side  of  safety  for  the  chord  members,  if 
we  place  the  uniform  load  over  the  whole  bridge  and  then  place  the  sin- 
gle weight  in  succession  at  all  the  panel  points  of  the  span.  I  say  place 
this  excess  at  "  all  the  panel  points  of  the  span,"  for  the  reason  that  in 
all  cases  the  locomotives  ought  to  be  preceded  and  followed  by  the  uni- 
form train  load,  although  this  is  not  often  done.  If  it  is  not  done,  an 
actual  condition  of  loading  is  ignored,  and  the  resulting  error  is  on  the 
side  of  daufjer. 
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All  the  computations  required  for  the  truss  stresses  with  such  a  uni- 
form load  and  a  single  excess,  as  is  here  advocated,  involve  only  the 
simplest  possible  stress  computations,  which  can  be  done  witli  great 
rapidity  by  any  one  who  has  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
only  of  the  theory.  It  is  rational  and  scientific  in  that  the  locomotive 
excess  is  recognized  and  provided  for  in  its  proper  position  ;  at  the 
same  time,  every  possible  degree  of  accuracy  which  can  be  attained  by 
any  system  of  computation  is  also  secured.  Finally,  it  avoids  entirely 
the  necessity  of  computing  the  purely  imaginary  quantity  called  the 
"eijuivalent  uniform  load,"  If  there  is  any  valid  objection  to  the  uni- 
form load  with  a  single  excess  found  in  the  manner  indicated,  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  discover  it,  and  I  have  never  heard  it  advanced. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  I  have  confined  myself  to  truss  stresses 
only,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  a  system  of  concentrations  should  be  i)ro- 
vided  for  the  design  of  the  stringers  and  floor  beams  of  a  railway  bridge. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  prescribe  actual  locomotive  diagrams 
for  such  a  purpose,  although  even  such  a  diagram  does  not  involve  an 
unreasonable  amount  of  labor  for  the  purposes  of  the  short  plate  girders 
of  a  railway  bridge  floor  system.  I  should  say  that  the  essential  pur- 
poses of  any  system  of  locomotive  concentrations  can  be  secured  by  a  set 
of  weights,  three  or  four  in  number,  as  the  case  may  be,  which,  while 
arbitrary  to  a  certain  extent,  can  be  made  easily  e(iuivaleut  to  the  gen- 
eral type  of  locomotives  in  use  on  any  given  road.  I  do  not,  however, 
consider  this  feature  of  bridge  computations  a  very  imjjortant  one.  The 
calculations  involved  for  a  floor  system  under  any  system  of  locomotive 
concentrations,  may  be  considered  as  too  small  in  amount  to  merit  any 
very  serious  discussion.  It  would  simply  render  complete  any  simplifi- 
cation for  bridge  loads  by  using  some  such  arbitrary  system  of  weights 
as  I  have  just  indicated. 

I  heartily  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Waddell  states  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
steel.  Whether  it  will  be  the  material  to  be  used  in  all  bridge  spans, 
both  short  and  long,  is  simply  a  question  of  cost.  Whenever  a  short 
span  steel  bridge  can  be  produced  at  the  same  or  less  cost  than  one  of 
wrought  iron,  the  steel  will  certainly  displace  the  latter.  I  am  aware 
that  my  confidence  in  the  use  of  steel  is  not  shared  by  many  members  of 
the  Society,  but  I  am  forced  to  my  convictions  by  my  experience  with 
the  metal.  I  have  freijuently  subjected  steel  plates  and  rivets  to  almost 
every  conceivable  manner  of  abuse  by  hammering  at  blue  heat  and  when 
cold,  with  the  invariable  result  of  increasing  my  confidence  in  and  re- 
spe<-t  for  the  metal.  I  am  now  speaking  of  steel  with  an  ultimato 
resistance  of  not  over  G5  000  i»ounds  per  square  inch,  produced  by  tlie 
open  hearth  process,  and  with  phosphorus  not  more  than  about  six  or 
seven  hundredths  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  I  have  seen  countor-sunk 
heads  torn  off  by  a  very  dull  llog^^'ing  chisel  under  the  blows  of  heavy 
sh'dges,  but  I  have  also  seen  the  best  wrought  iro:i  rivets  torn  off  in  the 
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same  way  with  a  considerably  less  number  of  blows  from   the   same 

sledges. 

The  processes  for  producing  structural  steel  are  now  so  completely 
under  control  that  it  may  be  produced  with  the  same  uniformity  as,  or 
greater  than,  that  of  wrought  iron,  in  the  same  shapes  or  bars.  The 
effects  that  are  liable  to  be  produced  by  the  various  stages  of  shop  pro- 
cesses, and  their  influences,  are  so  well  understood  at  the  present  time 
that  I  know  of  no  reason  why  steel  members  should  suffer  under  them 
any  more  than  those  of  wrought  iron;  and  numberless  experiments  upon 
the  effect  of  punching,  have  shown  that  structural  steel  of  the  grade  de- 
scribed is  less  injured  than  the  best  of  wrought  iron  used  for  structural 
purposes.  It  is  true  that  cracks  must  be  guarded  against,  for  when  once 
started,  if  they  receive  no  further  attention,  their  limits  are  indetermin- 
ate ;  but  it  is  quite  true  that  no  process  of  shearing  or  punching  with 
tools  in  anything  like  respectable  condition  will  start  such  cracks,  and 
it  is  not  by  any  means  difficult  to  discover  them,  even  when  punching 
or  shearing  abuse  has  brought  one  into  existence. 

In  the  miscellaneous  exigencies  of  railway  and  machinery  piactice  it 
has  been  found  that  when  a  metal  is  demanded  that  shall  possess  the 
longest  life  under  the  most  severe  loading  and  use,  wrought  iron  must 
be  displaced  and  steel  used  ;  and  the  results  of  my  experience  have  con- 
vinced me  that  resort  may  be  wisely  made  to  the  same  material  of  proper 
grade  in  bridge  construction.  If  the  so-called  mysterious  fractures 
which  occur  in  wrought  iron,  and  in  the  best  grades  of  that  material, 
were  as  much  talked  about  and  as  thoroughly  written  up  as  those  occa- 
sional ones  in  steel,  I  have  no  doubt  that  general  confidence  in  the  latter 
material  would  be  much  less  impaired  than  it  is  at  present.  I  have 
known  so  many  failures  of  wrought  iron  members  for  various  purposes 
which  certainly  ought  to  be  put  in  the  same  category  as  those  so-called 
"mysterious  failures"  in  steel,  that  I  think  fibrous  wrought  iron  must 
be  classed  as  at  least  as  uncertain  as  homogeneous  steel.  It  matters  little 
whether  from  the  producer  or  the  puddling  furnace,  to  the  finished 
bridge  member,  steel  or  iron  requires  the  greater  amount  of  inspection  ; 
in  either  case  only  the  most  ordinary  and  reasonable  scrutiny  is  required. 

The  subject  of  permissible  working  stresses  for  steel  is  one  which 
can  scarcely  be  properly  covered  within  the  limits  of  this  discussion; 
but  I  would  say  approximately  that  for  the  grade  of  structural  steel 
under  consideration,  the  working  stresses  should  not  be  more  than  20  to- 
25  per  cent,  in  excess  of  those  for  wrought  iron.  The  views  of  wind 
pressure  and  resulting  stresses  taken  by  Mr.  "Wad  dell  strike  me  as  being 
a  little  too  severe.  Strictly  speaking,  we  know  actually  nothing  of  the 
quantitative  characteristics  of  wind  pressure  on  large  surfaces,  but  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  much  less  than  ordinarily  as- 
sumed in  bridge  specifications.  The  only  possible  exception  to  this 
statement  is  that  of  the  pressure  of  the  most  intense  cyclones  ;  and 
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even  in  such  cases  the  highest  pressures  proLably  do  not  cover  more 
than  a  portion  of  the  surface  enclosed  in  the  outline  of  a  truss  500  feet 
in  length. 

I  think  the  suggestion  to  stiffen  the  two  lower  chord  end  panels  at 
each  end  of  a  span,  is  one  that  should  be  followed;  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  correct  to  consider  the  end  post  in  the  computation  of  portal  stnsses 
as  resting  upon  a  pin  at  its  lower  end.  It  may  not  be,  and  probably  is 
not,  strictly  a  flat  end  column,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  not  a  pin  end 
column.  I  believe  it  to  be  much  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter,  and 
would  so  consider  it  in  all  cases,  as  being  a  sufiiciently  close  approxima- 
tion. I  believe  also  that  so  long  as  the  wind  stresses  in  the  lower  chords 
of  brid<^'es  do  not  exceed  three-eighths  of  those  caused  by  the  fixed  and 
moving  load,  they  may  be  neglected.  In  computing  these  stresses,  how- 
ever, for  the  reasons  already  given,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  essential  to 
consider  the  transferred  truss  and  moving  loads,  either  for  the  stringers 
or  the  lower  chords.  The  ordinary  method  of  designing  stringers  and 
floor  beams,  gives  a  sufticient  margin  of  safety  over  and  above  the  nom- 
inal working  stresses  to  provide  for  any  excess  due  to  transferred  loads 
from  wind  pressures;  and  although  the  method  is  not  strictly  scientific, 
it  involves  no  appreciable  waste  of  metal,  is  sufiiciently  near  for  practi- 
cal purposes  and  avoids  useless  refinement  and  complication.  Regard- 
ing the  wind  loads  in  the  upper  chords  or  trusses,  I  can  see  no  inaprove- 
ment  over  considering  them  carried  by  the  upper  lateral  bracing  directly 
to  the  portals,  and  through  the  portal  posts  to  the  wall  plates. 

L.  L.  Buck,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— The  title  of  Mr.  Waddell's  paper  is 
somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  points  considered 
are  not  disputed.  I  intend,  only  in  discussion,  to  briefly  state  my  own 
opinion  regarding  a  few  of  those  points  upon  which  I  do  not  a-jree  with 
him.  The  (question  of  using  e(iuivalent  live  loads,  considered  as  uni- 
formly distributed,  might,  in  some  cases,  simplify  computations;  and 
"might  not  be  objectionable  if  we  were  sure  that  the  comi)utation  of 
stresses  would  always  be  performed  by  competent  men,  who  would  care- 
fully watch  all  changes  in  distribution  <»f  live  loads  and  estimate  tho 
proper  uniform  equivalents.  IJut  much  of  the  success  wliich  has 
attended  American  bridge  engineering,  has  been  due  to  men  who  were 
willing  to  devote  the  labor  necessary  to  following  through,  in  detail, 
the  stresses  produced  by  the  various  distributions  of  the  live  loads;  and 
it  will  be  an  unfortunate  condition  which  shall  drive  such  men  from 
this  work,  until  wo  have  arrived  at  more  permanence  in  th"  various 
classes  of  loads,  and  construction  ha.s  reached  a  j)oint  at  which  further 
improvement  is  not  needed.  That  point  is  not  yet  in  sight,  and  more 
hard  work  will  l>e  necessary  before  we  reacli  it.  When  Mr.  Waildcll 
comes  to  the  subject  of  "wind  pressure,"  he  ai)pears  to  have  adopted  a 
more  complex  treatment.  Here  wo  are  dealing  with  a  force  who.se  «  Ifect 
upon  surfaces  of  large  extent  we  Lave  do  means  of  accurately  gauging. 
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and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  suitable  gauge  can  be  constructed.  But 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  rules  regarding  it  which  have  proved  safe  during 
the  years  that  they  have  been  in  use,  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future. 

As  to  the  styles  and  proportions  cf  bridges,  there  are  several  forms  of 
truss  which  have  given  good  results.  The  riveted  lattice  can  be  made 
very  efficient,  and  in  its  construction  there  appears  to  be  no  objection 
to  multiple  triangulation.  The  Pratt  truss,  with  vertical  intermediate 
and  inclined  end  posts,  has  undoubtedly  met  with  the  greatest  favor  for 
railroad  bridges.  It  gives  reasonable  simplicity  of  construction  and 
promptness  of  erection.  In  arranging  the  trusses  my  preference  is  far 
single  triangulation,  and,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  use  as  long  panels 
as  the  length  and  depth  of  span  and  proper  inclination  of  the  diagonals 
will  allow.  In  this  connection  it  does  not  appear  clear  why  Mr. 
Waddell  proposes  to  increase  the  width  of  the  body  of  the  lower  chord 
eye-bar,  as  he  increases  the  length  of  the  panel.  As  the  span  is  increased 
it  is  necessary  to  use  larger  bars  to  avoid  too  great  length,  in  proportion 
to  diameter,  of  pin.  Bat  there  is  no  economy  in  attempting  to  make  the 
bar  act  as  a  beam  in  sustaining  its  own  weight.  The  nearer  it  can  come 
to  assuming  the  catenary  due  to  its  own  weight  and  the  tensile  stress 
upon  it,  without  acting  as  a  beam,  the  better.  Stiff  lateral  diagonals 
doubtless  give  greater  lateral  rigidity  to  the  track  floor,  and  if  secured 
to  the  lower  flanges  of  the  track  stringers  where  they  intersect  them,  are 
economical.  It  is  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  have  the  lines  of  the 
diagonals  pass  through  the  intersections  of  the  axes  of  posts  and  chords. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  accomplish  this  where  eye-bar  chords  are  used — 
practically,  it  is  apparently  impossible.  Stiff  or  riveted-up  chords 
lend  themselves  to  this  purpose  more  readily,  and  in  spans  up  to  175 
feet,  where  often  the  end  panel  and  that  next  to  it  are  made  stiff,  it 
might  be  well  to  consider  the  advisability  of  making  the  chord  stiff 
throughout. 

The  suspending  of  the  floor  beams  of  iron  truss  bridges  under  the 
lower  chord  is  objectionable  generally,  though  in  the  case  of  draw- 
bridges it  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  lower  chords  to  have  nearly 
as  great  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  as  the  upper,  and  thus, 
in  a  measure,  preventing  the  diurnal  fluctuations  of  the  elevations  of 
the  ends.  The  spaces  between  center  lines  of  iron  or  steel  track  stringers 
is  important.  If  too  near  together,  they  are  not  only  dangerous  in  case 
of  derailment,  but  the  rolling  tendency  of  the  locomotive  when  laboring, 
and  of  the  cars  from  wind  pressure,  subjects  them  to  a  greater  stress 
than  is  often  taken  into  account.  My  own  practice  is  to  place  them  7 
feet  apart.  Regarding  their  fastening  to  the  beams,  I  have  never  known 
any  to  get  loose  when  secured  to  the  beam  webs  in  the  usual  manner 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  rivets.  If  the  stringers  have  a  sufficient 
depth,  the  curvature  of  their  deflection  will  not  exceed  that  of  the  span 
sufficiently  to  produce  any  serious  stress  upon  the  connecting  angles. 
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In  re-enforcing  the  upper  flanges  of  transverse  beamp,  where  the 
tops  of  the  stringers  are  below  the  tops  of  the  beams,  I  have  sometimes 
used  a  piece  of  channel  with  trough  side  up,  and  its  web  riveted  to  the 
beam  flange,  instead  of  a  cover  plate,  and  laid  a  piece  of  timber  in  the 
trough,  with  its  upper  surface  level  with  that  of  the  cross-ties.  This 
gives  less  thickness  to  rivet  through,  gives  greater  lateral  stifl'uess  to  the 
flange,  and  permits  of  leaving  a  space  between  the  beam  and  the  nearest 
cross-tie  on  each  side. 

The  intensity  of  unit  stresses  is  an  imjiortaut  one.  It  would  be  still 
more  so  if  we  had  arrived  at  a  maximum  intensity  of  live  load,  but  at 
present  a  small  unit  stress  for  the  live  load  appears  desirable,  for  the 
reason  that  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  that  increasing  intensity  of  the 
live  loading  will  make  its  unit  stress  large  enough  in  the  near  future; 
and  if  we  can  deceive  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  a  very  small  unit 
stress  for  the  live  load  in  proportion  to  that  for  the  dead  load  is  neces- 
sarv,  our  bridges  will  last  the  longer  for  it. 

All  these  questions  are  so  interesting,  and  so  many  of  us  have  learned 
to  look  forward  to  continued  growth  in  knowledge  regarding  them,  that 
we  cannot  avoid  hoping  that  their  final  settlement  for  all  time  may 
not  be  so  near  as  the  final  clause  of  Mr.  "Waddell's  paper  appears  to 
indicate. 

J.  B.  Johnson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Waddell 
has  made  out  a  satisfactory  case  against  the  further  use  of  wheel  load 
systems  in  the  designing  of  simple  railway  truss  bridges.  Although  the 
technical  schools  have  not  in  any  way  been  responsible  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  laborious  methods,  they  have  tried  faithfully  to  adapt  the 
instruction  in  this  branch  of  engineering  to  the  requirements  of  actual 
shop  practice,  and  are  therefore  largely  responsible  for  the  great 
elaboration  of  many  of  the  details  and  graphical  exi>edients  which  now 
are  recognized  as  essential  features  of  them.  The  professors  in  these 
schools  will,  however,  welcome  a  return  to  shorter  and  simjder  processes 
if  they  can  be  shown  to  j^'ive  satisfactory  results.  The  two  years  which 
our  engineering  schools  can  give  to  imparting  strictly  professional 
instruction  should  be  reserved,  as  far  us  possible,  for  the  teaching  of 
princijjles,  and  as  little  time  given  to  methods  as  is  consistent  with  a 
fair  degree  of  efliciency  in  field  and  office  on  graduation. 

An  «'ntire  abandonment  of  the  concentrated  wheel-loads  processes 
would  result  in  a  considerable  saving  of  time,  which  might  be  more  prof- 
itably spent  in  the  further  study  of  principles.  It  has  been  the  writer's 
custom  to  i)rove  theoretically  to  his  classes  that  if  a  uniform  loading  In? 
taken,  giving  the  same  bending  moment  as  the  wheel  loa«ls  at  the 
quarter  point,"  or  at  the  joint  nearest  to  this  point,  the  resulting 
stresses  in  all  members  will  very  <losely  ai)proximat('  to  those  froni  the 
actual  wjjeel  loads  moved  across  the  bridge.  Mr.  Wa<ldeirH  table  on 
page  11  is  a  further  proof  of  this  fact.     Omitting  his  100-foot  truss  span, 
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of  four  panel  lengths,  as  being  too  short  for  such  a  comparison  of 
methods,  but  taking  his  other  lengths  up  to  300  feet,  we  have : 


Load. 

150-foot 
Span. 

200-foot 
Span. 

250-foot 
Span, 

300- foot 
Span. 

3215 
3214 

3151 
3120 

3112 
3107 

3085 

Unit  load  at  quarter  point 

3094 

Percentage  of  difference 

0.0  per  cent. 

1.0  per  cent. 

0.2  per  cent. 

0.3 per  cent. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  "quarter  point"  might  well  be 
taken  as  the  point  at  which  to  compute  an  equivalent  uniform  load, 
giving  the  same  bending  moment  as  the  maximum  moment  from  con- 
centrated or  wheel  loads.      The  equivalent  uniform  load  per  foot  for 

this  position  is 

.qQ  M 

(1) 


10 


■6  1" 


where  m  =  maximum  moment  at  the  exact  quarter  point  for  wheel  loads. 

This  equation  to  be  used  where  the  number  of  panels  is  a  multiple  of  four. 

If  the  quarter  point  does  not  fall  at  a  panel  point,  or  when  the 

number  of  panels  is  not  a  multiple  of  four,  then  take  the  nearest  panel 

point,  preferably  that  one  towards  the  center  from  the  quarter  j^oint, 

and  use  the  following  equation: 

2  3f„, 


w  = 


(2) 


'm  [71 — m)  p2 

where    w  =  equivalent  uniform  load  per  foot. 
n  =  number  of  panels  in  bridge. 

m  =  the  number  of  the  panel  point  taken,  counting  from  the 
near  end  and  calling  the  end  support  zero. 
Mjji  =  maximum  moment  at  the  mth.  joint  for  the  concentrated 
wheel  loads. 
p  =  panel  length  in  feet. 
Equation  (2)  reduces  to  the  form  given  in   (1)  when  n  is  a  multiple 
of  four. 

Floor  Beam  Concentrations. — Mr.  Waddell  seems  to  have  never  read 
Professor  Swain's  paper  on  "Stresses  in  Bridges  "  in  the  Transactioiis 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XVII,  where,  on  page  37,  the  methods  of  finding 
floor-beam  concentrations  from  the  equivalent  uniform  loads,  redis- 
covered by  Mr.  Waddell,  is  fully  explained. 

Fiber  Stress  in  Eye-bars  from  their  own  Weight. — Mr.  Waddell,  in 
common  with  many  other  bridge  engineers,  opposes  the  use  of  long 
shallow  bars  because  of  the  unknown  fiber  stresses  caused  by  the  dead 
weight  of  the  bar.  This  is  an  interesting  question,  and  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware  it  has  not  been  investigated.  When  an  eye-bar  is  jDulled 
to  its  Avorking  limit,  it  is  still  bent  downwards  by  the  full  force  of 
gravity  upon  it.  But  when  it  sags  from  a  straight  line,  the  pull  on  the 
bar,  as  well  as  the  bending  stresses,  tend  to  hold  it  straight.     There  are. 
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therefore,  two  external  forces  acting  on  the  bar,  one  tending  to  detlect  it 
anil  the  other  tending  to  hold  it  straight.     The  residual  bending  moment 
is  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  resulting  moment  of  resistance  in  the  bar. 
If  a  section  be  taken  at  the  center  of  the  bar,  we  have — 


117- 


—  Pr  = 


fhlr 


8  tj 

wliere  ic  =  weight  of  bar  per  inch. 

/  =  length  in  inches. 
P  =  total  pull  on  bar. 

r  =  deflection  of  bar  at  center. 
/  =  fiber  stress  due  to  this  detiection. 

b  =  breadth  of  bur. 

?t  =  height  of  bar. 
w  =  28  bh 

P  =  pbhj  where  ^>  =  working  tensile  stress  on  eye-bar. 
5      ft- 


(3) 


But 


24    Eh 
whence  we  have — 


—r-  ~j-  where   E  =  modulus   of   elasticity  =   28  000  000; 


/=- 


4  700  0007^ 


(4) 


p  -f  22  400  000  (j\  ' 

If,  in  this  equation,  the  first  differential  co-etlicient  of/ with  respect 
to  h  be  put  equal  to  zero,  we  obtain,  for  the  depth  of  bar  giving  maxi- 
mum fiber  stresses — 

^'  =  Tm^p (^' 

If  this  value  of  h  be  substituted  in  Equation  (4)  we  have,  for  the  maxi- 
mum fiber  stresses  for  those  depths  given  in  E(]uation  (5) — 

/max.  =—= 6 

From  Equations  (5)  and  (6)  the  following  table  of  depths  giWng  maxi- 
mum fiber  stresses,  and  tlie  corn'sponding  stresses  ptT  square  inch  on 
the  extreme  fiber,  due  to  bending  only,  has  been  computed: 

Table  of  Depths  and  Maximum  Fibeb  Stbessbs. 


Lexoth  of  Ete-uabb  is  Feet. 

Working 

TeDdle 

1 

8tr«MM 

15 

90 

95 

80 

19 

40 

is  pounds 

per 

•  1 

^ 

, 

•     1 

■quarc 

5      Fiber 

A 

Fiber 

A 

Fiber 

J3 

Fiber 

A 

Fiber 

2     '  Flbor 

Incli. 

&• 
a 

StreM. 

01 

Streas. 

e 

Streee. 

Stress. 

« 

Stress. 

Bm 

StreMi. 

LlM., 

Lb«.. 

Lb*., 

Lbs.. 

Lbs.. 

Lbs.. 

In. 

Sq.  ID«. 

Id. 

Sq.   IDR. 

Id. 

Sq.  Ids. 

In.  Sq.  Ins. 

In. 

Sq.  Ins. 

In. 

Sq.Ins. 
2690 

8000 

3.4 

1010 

4.S 

1840 

6.7 

1680   ;  6.8       2  020 

8.0 

2850 

9.1 

lOOOT) 

8.8 

900 

5.1       1  200 

fi.3 

1  6i>0      7.6      1  8U0 

8.9 

2  lOU 

10.1 

2  400 

I'JUOO 

4.2 

820 

6.6       1  100 

6.7 

1  370      8.4       1  040 

9.7 

1930 

11.1       2  1») 

14  000 

4.6 

7S0 

6.0,      1U20 

7.6 

1  270  ;  ».0       1  6 JO 

10.5 

1  780 

12.0      2  090 

16  00U 

4.8 

720 

6.4          06U 

8.0 

1200      9.6i      1440 

11.3 

1680 

12.9       1  920 
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For  other  depths,  lengths,  or  tensile  stresses,  use  Equation  (4). 

From  this  table  it  is  evident  that  the  dei)ths  producing  maximum 
bending  fiber  stresses  are  in  general  those  in  common  use.  Also  that  the 
bending  stresses  in  the  extreme  lower  fibers,  which  are  to  be  added  to 
the  working  stresses,  are  not  inconsiderable,  but  will  vary  between 
10  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  working  stresses  in  lengths  of  from  15  to  30 
feet. 

Henky  T.  Eddy,  C.  E. — This  paper  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. If  an  agreement  can  be  sscured  among  bridge  experts  as  to  the 
various  points  noticed  in  this  paper,  it  will,  I  am  sure,  mark  a  distinct 
advance  in  bridge  designing.  I  am  especially  interested  in  that  part  of 
the  paper  which  relates  to  computation  and  to  the  adox)tion  of  some 
limited  list  of  typical  loads.  An  agreement  as  to  the  amount  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  wheel  concentrations  which  bridges  shall  be  designed  to 
carry,  is  wanted  by  those  who  advocate  the  employment  of  equivalent 
uniform  loads,  as  much  if  not  more  than  by  those  who  propose  to  com- 
pute directly  from  the  wheel  loads  themselves;  for  the  only  basis  for 
these  equivalent  loads  is  the  amount  and  distribution  of  wheel  concen- 
trations in  place  of  which  they  are  taken. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Waddell's  reference  to  my  paper  is  based 
upon  a  misconception  which  I  desire  to  remove,  and  at  the  same  time 
assist,  if  possible,  in  deciding  the  question  whether  computations  may  be 
best  based  upon  assumed  wheel  concentrations  or  upon  so-called  equiva- 
lent uniform  loads.  The  sole  advantage  of  employing  uniform  loads  is 
found,  I  take  it,  in  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  computation.  The  dis- 
advantages are,  that  the  equivalent  load  is  only  approximately  equiva- 
lent, and  owing  to  the  way  it  is  found,  the  degree  of  approximation 
and  amount  of  the  error  are  unknown  and  in  fact  vary  from  point  to 
point  of  the  span.  Furthermore,  the  magnitude  of  the  equivalent  load 
varies  for  a  given  train  with  the  length  of  the  span.  The  general 
opinion  at  present  is,  that  the  principal  members  of  long  span  bridges 
can  be  computed  satisfactorily  from  equivalent  uniform  loads;  but  in 
short  spans  and  in  stringers  and  other  details  of  long  spans,  where  the 
wheel  concentrations  exert  a  more  preponderating  influence,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  it  will  still  continue  to  be  required  that  the  designer  and 
computer  shall  take  account  of  the  wheel  concentrations,  however  much 
he  may  dislike  the  work,  or  however  certain  he  may  be  in  his  own  mind 
that  it  involves  unnecessary  labor. 

It  was  in  view  of  a  probable  continued  use  of  concentrated  loads 
that  I  attempted*  to  explain  graphical  methods  of  treating  such  loads, 
methods  which  I  think  I  am  Justified  in  saying  are  as  simj^le  and  as 
expeditious  as  that  of  equivalent  uniform  loads,  but  which  involve  no 
approximation  whatever.  If  I  have  succesded  in  doing  this,  then  the 
whole  burden  of  objection  urged  against  emjjloying  concentrated  loads 

*  Transactions  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  May,  1890. 
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vanishes.  As  I  understand  it,  computers  would  gladly  use  concentrated; 
loads  in  case  the  labor  were  no  greater  than  in  using  uniform  loads. 
Now  I  distinctly  claim  that  the  methods  proj^osed  in  my  paper  enable 
tlie  computer  to  do  this,  and  I  have  only  to  refer  in  corroboration 
to  those  who  have  tried  both  methods.  Notice,  however,  thA  I  do 
not  claim  at  all  that  the  algebraic  proofs  which  I  have  given  of  these 
metho<ls  are  in  any  sense  simple  or  expeditious.  In  all  candor  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  could  wish  these  were  Ivss  tedious,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  less  intricate  demonstrations  of  these 
simple  and  convenient  processes.  I  am  well  aware  that  such  demon- 
strations are  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ready  diffusion  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  methods  proposed,  for  no  engineer  will  be  willing  to  adopt 
methods  of  whose  truth  he  is  not  satisfied.  I  trust  that  more  simple 
demonstrations  will  in  time  be  found,  or  that  the  ability  to  read  math- 
ematics will  become  so  general  as  to  do  away  with  this  obstacle. 

The  misconception  into  which  I  think  Mr.  Waddell  has  fallen  respect- 
ing my  paper,  is  in  supposing  that  the  formulas  I  have  used  were  intended  • 
for  Computation.  Such  is  not  the  case;  they  are  simply  used,  most  of 
them,  to  convince  the  reader  once  for  all  of  the  com-etness  of  the  pro- 
cess he  is  directed  to  use,  otherwise  they  might  have  been  omitted. 
There  are,  however,  certain  side  developments  in  my  paper,  intended 
specially  for  those  who  wish  to  compute  by  the  method  of  equivalent 
uniform  loads.  The  developments  I  refer  to  are  simple  approximate 
formulas  for  finding  eiiuivalent  uniform  loads,  and  the  approximate 
maximum  shears  at  the  head  of  a  train.  These  formulas  derived  on 
mathematical  principles  permit  us  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  to  do  the  very  things  which  Mr.  Waddell  desires  to  do,  and  to  do 
it  in  some  other  way  than  by  "cut  and  try."  It  may  l)ecome  possible 
to  gain  some  idea  how  closely  the  results  of  such  a  formula  approximate 
to  those  obtained  from  the  concentrations  themselve.s. 

Edwin  Tuacuek,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — A.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
author,  that  the  substitution  of  equivalent  uniform  loads  for  wheel  con- 
centrations in  bridge  calculations  is  a  great  saving  of  labor,  and  also  that 
the  results  are  practically  as  accurate.  I  have  calculated  stresses  both  ways, 
for  hundreds  of  bridges  with  all  the  aids  to  cahulation  that  are  available, . 
and  I  should  judge  that  the  time  required  for  the  calculation  of  stresses, 
using  uniform  loads,  does  not  exceed  one-tenth  the  time  required  if 
wheel  loads  are  used;  in  fact,  with  a  good  slide  rule  the  stresses  can  be 
found,  using  uniform  loads,  while  one  is  getting  ready  to  make  a  start 
with  wheel  loads.  It  may  be  asked,  if  the  results  are  practically  as  ac- 
curate by  uniform  loa<ls,  why  not  always  use  them?  One  reason  for  not 
doing  so  is  that  an  engineer  naturally  has  a  pride  in  having.,'  his  strain 
sheet  conform  strictly  to  specifications;  but  another  and  the  principal 
reason  is  that  wheel  loads  give  somewhat  less  material  in  the  chords  and 
counters,  and  under  close  competition  economy  is  necessary.   For  spanu. 
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up  to  150  feet  the  diflference  is  not  very  important,  but  for  long  spans  it 
is  quite  considerable.  If  the  train  load  precedes  as  well  as  follows  the 
engines,  however,  which  is  not  uncommon,  the  stresses  by  uniform  and 
wheel  loads  for  spans  of  any  length,  including  cantilevers,  give  results 
almost 'identical. 

As  I  have  already  in  previous  discussions  given  my  views  quite  fully 
on  the  question  of  uniform  versus  wheel  loads  (see  *' Specifiations  for 
Strength  of  Iron  Bridges,"  by  Joseph  M.Wilson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E,,  1886, 
and  "  Stresses  in  Kailway  Bridges  on  Curves,"  by  Ward  Baldwin,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  1891),  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  repetitions  here.  In  finding 
the  stresses  by  wheel  loads  or  in  making  a  table  of  equivalent  uniform 
loads,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  prepare  a  moment  table,  viz.,  a  table 
giving  the  moment  about  each  wheel  of  all  preceding  wheels.  With  such 
moment  table  at  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  only  two  or  three  minutes  to  find 
the  maximum  end  shear  on  a  stringer  or  plate  girder,  and  I  have  never 
felt  any  great  need  for  a  table  to  cover  this  case.  It  would  be  well, 
however,  when  preparing  tables  of  uniform  loads  corresponding  to 
maximum  moments,  to  make  one  also  corresponding  to  maximum 
shears,  and  thus  dispense  with  moment  tables  altogether.  The 
method  given  by  the  author  for  finding  the  concentrated  load  on  floor 
beams  and  suspenders  by  using  the  equivalent  load  corresponding  to  a 
length  of  two  panels,  is  not  new.  It  has  been  used  extensively  by  me 
for  eight  or  ten  years.  An  example  of  such  application  may  be  found 
in  his  paper.  Transactions  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  May,  1884. 

The  author  appears  to  have  based  his  equivalent  loads  for  all  spans 
upon  the  maximum  bending  moment.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  do 
this  for  spans  exceeding  90  to  100  feet  in  length,  or  for  spans  greater 
than  the  longest  plate  girder  used.  A  latticed  girder  I  would  never  use  un- 
less forced  to  do  so,  and  for  trussed  spans  I  consider  it  preferable  to  base 
the  equivalent  load  on  the  maximum  shear,  in  which  case  the  stress  in 
end  brace  and  end  chord  by  uniform  load  and  by  wheel  loads  will  be 
identical,  the  stresses  at  center  of  chords  and  in  counters  being  slightly 
in  excess  by  uniform  loads.  The  results  will  vary  somewhat  with  the 
number  of  panels  used,  so  that  in  preparing  a  table  for  spans  of  100  feet 
and  upwards  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  a  choice  in  a  number  of 
panels. 

In  the  general  specifications  of  the  Keystone  Bridge  Company  are 
given  diagrams  and  equivalent  uniform  loads  for  ten  difi'erent  classes  of 
engines.  For  spans  up  to  70  feet,  the  loads  correspond  to  maximum 
moments;  and  for  spans  of  75  feet  and  upwards,  to  maximum  shears. 
Since  this  table  was  prepared  (1887),  some  of  these  loads  have  dropped 
out  of  specifications,  and  others  have  come  in,  and  the  table  could  be 
profitably  revised  accordingly;  but  a  choice  of  ten  difi'erent  and  well 
selected  classes  of  loading,  it  appears  to  me,  ought  to  satisfy  any  railway 
company.     I  consider  that  the  calculation  of  stresses  by  uniform  load  is 
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really  better  practice  than  by  wlieel  load;  for  it  not  only  saves  nine- 
tentlis  of  the  time  in  calculation,  but  is  always  safe,  and  provides,  as  before 
noted,  for  a  possible  condition  of  loading  not  usually  provided  for  when 
wheel  loads  are  used.  When  required  to  make  a  large  number  of  esti- 
mates in  a  very  limited  time,  as  all  bridge  calculators  frequently  are,  I 
always  use  uniforms  loads,  let  the  specifications  be  what  they  may,  as  it 
becomes  simply  a  matter  of  choice  to  do  this  or  not  to  bid  on  the  work. 
There  is  no  question,  in  my  mind,  but  what  uniform  loads  could  be 
adopted  in  railway  bridge  specifications  with  great  i)rofit  to  the  bridge 
companies  and  without  injury  to  the  railway  companies. 

I  do  not  think  the  typical  live  loads  proposed  by  the  author  the  best 
selection  that  could  be  made.  I  would  prefer  to  take  the  actual  engines 
and  loads  in  use  and  specified  by  railroatl  companies  as  far  as  possible, 
say  the  following  selections: 

1.  Erie.     2-80.75  ton  consolidation  engines  followed  by  2  240  pounds 

per  lineal  foot. 

2.  B.  &  O.     2-86.0  ton  consolidation  engines  followed  by  3  000  pounds 

per  lineal  foot. 

3.  P.  C.  &  St.  L.     2-92.3  ton  consolidation  engines  followed  by  3  000 

I)Ounds  per  lineal  foot. 

4.  L.  ».t  N.    2-97.75  ton  consolidation  engines  followed  by  3  500  pounds 

per  lineal  foot. 

5.  Penn.    2-100.0  ton  consolidation  engines  followed  by  4  000  pounds 

per  lineal  foot. 
G.  E.  T   V.  k  G.    2-105.0  ton  consolidation  engines  followed  by  4  000 
pounds  per  lineal  foot. 

7.  R.  &  D.    2-112.0  ton  consolidation  decapod  engines  followed  by  4  000 

pounds  per  lineal  foot. 

8.  Lehigh.    2-12G.0  ton  consolidation  engines  followed  by  4  000  pounds 

per  lineal  foot, 

9.  L.  &  N.    1-80.5  ton,  8- wheel  engine,  G8  000  pounds  on  drivers,  9  feet 

centers. 
10.  Penn.     1-89.0  ton,  8- wheel  engine,  80  000  pounds  on  drivers,  8  feet 
centers. 

Loads  9-10  apply  only  to  cross-ties  and  short  spans. 

Railroad  companies  are  not  likely  to  change  their  sp«»cifiod  loads  un- 
less they  find  it  t<>  their  int«'rest  and  advantage  to  do  so;  neither  do  they 
rare  how  much  work  and  expense  is  borne  by  a  bridge  company  in  esti- 
mating on  their  work,  so  long  as  they  do  not  have  the  bill  to  j>ay.  For 
these  reasons  I  do  not  think  it  ])robal>le  that  the  autlior's  i)roi>o8ed  loa<l8 
will  l>e  adopted  to  any  great  extent,  and  if  not  adopted  the  tables  pre- 
l>ared  therefrom  would  be  useless.  On  the  other  band,  tables  of  e<|niva- 
lent  uniform  loads,  corresponding  to  the  engine  and  train  lomls  above 
given,  would  be  very  useful  to  all  calculators  and  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  bridge  builders,  independent  of  any  action  that  may  he  taken  by 
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the  railroad  companies;  for  they  could  be  safely  and  profitably  adopted 
by  the  calculators  in  all  cases  for  spans  up  to  a  150  feet;  and  if  railroad 
companies  would  provide  (as  does  Mr.  Bouscaren  in  his  specifications) 
for  a  train  load  to  precede  as  well  as  to  follow  the  engines,  they  would 
get  a  better  bridge,  and  calculators  would  be  relieved  of  a  great  burden, 
as  uniform  loads  can  then  be  adopted  in  calculation  for  spans  of  any 
length.  Railroad  companies  can  then  continue  to  specify  wheel  loads 
if  they  prefer  to  do  so,  and  all  parties  will  be  satisfied. 

B.  For  wind  pressure,  I  believe  an  allowance  of  150  pounds  per 
lineal  foot  for  unloaded  chords,  and  450  pounds  per  lineal  foot  for  loaded 
chords  for  spans  up  to  200  feet,  is  ample  for  ordinary  cases.  For 
longer  spans  greater  allowance  should  be  made,  and  for  special  cases  of 
double  decks,  high  fences,  etc.,  30  pounds  per  square  foot  of  exposed 
surface,  appears  to  me  sufficient.  To  resist  these  forces,  I  would 
allow  20  000  pounds  per  square  inch  on  iron  lateral  rods.  It  is  not  likely 
that  one]  bridge  in  ten  thousand  is  ever  exposed  to  a  wind  force  of  30 
pounds  per  square  foot,  or  one  bridge  in  a  thousand  to  a  force  of  10 
pounds  per  square  foot.  Even  if  it  should  be  exposed  to  a  force 
greater  than  30  pounds,  the  bottom  chords  of  the  great  majority  of 
trussed  bridges  would  be  buckled  before  the  stress  in  the  rods  reached 
the  elastic  limit.  My  ideas  on  the  wind  question  are  given  quite  fully  in 
discussions  of  Paper  No.  335,  Volume  XV,  wherein  is  given  an  example 
of  a  200-foot  span  through  bridge.  In  this  example,  the  trusses  are  17 
feet  9  inches  center  to  center,  better  designed  than  the  average  through 
bridge  and  far  better  than  the  average  deck  bridge  to  resist  wind;  yet 
it  is  found  that  a  force  of  20  pounds  per  square  foot  will  buckle  the 
second  panel  of  the  bottom  chord;  a  force  of  23  pounds,  the  third 
panel;  a  force  of  31  pounds,  the  fourth  panel;  a  force  of  35  pounds,  the 
fifth  panel;  and  a  force  of  39  pounds,  the  center  panel. 

Specifications  frequently  make  excessive  provision  for  wind  and 
initial  stress,  which,  if  observed,  leads  to  much  waste  of  material.  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  originality,  and  whose  speci- 
fications bear  evidence  of  careful  study,  makes  a  very  wild  provision  for 
the  force  of  wind  on  iron  trestles,  and  if  any  trestle  has  ever  been  built 
to  conform  therewith,  I  would  be  glad  to  make  a  note  of  it.  Applied  to 
a  recent  estimate  for  a  trestle  60  feet  high,  with  alternate  30  and  37.5  feet 
spans,  the  bents  should  have  a  width  at  base  of  about  109  feet  to  pre- 
vent tension ;  or,  allowing  the  usual  batter  of  one  horizontal  to  six  ver- 
tical, the  tension  will  be  sufficient  to  lift  280  cubic  feet  of  masonry — an 
absurd  result  in  either  case. 

G.  I  would  leave  the  style  of  bridge  to  the  designer,  as  nearly  any 
style  can  be  made  to  do  its  work  well.  Plate  girders  much  exceeding 
90  feet  in  length  are  troublesome  in  most  shops  and  liable  to  injury  in 
transportion  and  erection.  Pony  truss  railroad  bridges  are  not  called 
for  of  late  years  to  my  knowledge,  and  many  of  the  old  ones  have  fallen 
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down.  They  may  be  considered  structures  of  the  past.  I  prefer  to 
h:ivo  floor  beams  riveted  to  vertical  posts  in  through  bridges,  provided 
the  rivets  are  in  double  shear  ;  but  floor  beams  suspended  by  plate 
hangers  admit  of  good  details  and  a  quite  rigid  lateral  system.  I  do  not 
see  the  force  of  the  author's  remarks  that,  in  the  subdivided  Pratt  truss, 
rigidity  is  increased  and  the  top  chord  sections  are  more  perfectly  sup- 
ported, by  sub-strut  than  by  sub-tie.  I  prefer  the  tie  for  ap}>earance 
sake,  though  in  all  comparisons  made,  the  strut  is  least  expensive,  as 
stress  travels  in  a  much  more  direct  route  to  the  supports. 

If  the  width  between  centers  of  trusses  in  long  span  bridges  is  one- 
twentieth  of  the  span,  the  span  becomes  practically  a  trussed  column  of 
20  diameters,  and  the  top  chord  sections  (whatever  their  dimensions) 
should  not  be  proportioned  for  a  less  number  of  diameters.  This  con- 
sideration alone  is  sutHcient  to  govern  the  width  between  trusses  after 
obtaining  the  necessary  clearances.  No  doubt  an  increa.se  of  minimum 
clear  width  to  14  to  16  feet,  would  make  a  safer  bridge,  but  it  rests 
with  the  railr«jad  companies  to  decide  whether  the  extra  safety  is  worth 
the  extra  cost.  I  prefer  a  space  of  9  feet  between  centers  of  track 
stringers.  This  allows  guard  rail,  cross  tie,  and  stringer  to  be  con- 
nected conveniently  by  the  same  bolt;  it  is  chea])er  than  any  less  width, 
and  less  eflfect  or  inequality  of  stress  is  produced  by  train  oscillation.  It 
requires  a  heavy  timber  floor,  which  is  an  advantage  and  materially 
assists  the  bottom  chord  to  resist  reverse  stress  from  wind,  and  we 
have  found  this  needed  if  only  .'JO  pounds  per  square  foot  pressure  is 
specified. 

D.  I  doubt  whether  steel  will  ever  bo  used  in  bridge  work  more  ex- 
tensively than  it  now  is.  There  is  no  economy  in  reamed  steel  for 
small  trussed  spans.  Steel  of  the  mildest  grades  is  less  reliable  than 
iron.  In  the  dropping  or  overturning  of  <j:irders  in  wrecks,  careless 
handling,  or  abuse  of  any  kind,  steel  suffers  much  more  severely  than 
iron.  Steel  is  unquestionably  safe  under  ordinary  conditions  of  stress, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  can  ever  be  made  the  equal  of  iron  under  all 
conditions. 

As  remarked  by  the  author,  the  intensities  of  working  stresses  that 
should  be  used  on  bridge  material  remains  much  a  matter  of  individual 
j\idgment  on  the  part  of  the  engineer.  The  author  api)ear8  to  have 
adopted  for  tension  members  the  fatigue  formula  reeomm«nded  by  Laun- 
hurdt,  inst«'a«l  of  a  modiflcation  providin;,'  for  impact,  and  a>8"rts  that  a 

formula  involving  the   factor   (l  -h  "^'°'"»"™)    is     surely     incorrect. 

\  maximum/ 

I  do  not  agree  with  him.     Whether  bridge  material   does  or  do<'8  not 

sutler  fatigue  is  a  matter  of  no  great  conse  juence.     All  engineers  are 

igreod  that  greater  provision  should  be  made  for  a  live  load  than  for  a 

dead  load,  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  about  double  provision  should  Ihj 

i:iade;  as,  for   example,  I  consider  a   mt-mber  subjected  to  a  constant 
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stress  of  15  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  as  safe  as  a  counter  rod  in  a 
bridge  figured  for  7  500  pounds  per  square  inch.  Having  fixed  on  the 
minimum  and  maximum  limits  of  stress,  it  appears  to  me  reasonable  to 
draw  a  straight  line  between  them,  and  let  all  intermediate  values  of 

^^^  be  found  on  this  line;  the  formula  does  this  and  nothing  more, 
max. 

If  an  engineer  considers  that  members  subject  to  dead  loads  should 

be  allowed  only  25  per  cent,  greater  stress  than  for  live  load,  he  can  use 

/  min.    \ 

the  formula  a  {^1+  -^^^J- 

If  he  wishes  to  allow  50  per  cent,  greater  stress  for  dead  than  for  live 

(min.     \ 
"^     2  max    /' 

,  /  7   ,       min.   \         ^ 

If  100  per  cent,  appears  correct,  he  can  use  a  y  I  -\ ) ,  as  1 

•*■  \  max.    ' 

make  a  practice  of  doing. 

These    formulas    recognize  fatigue   only   to   a  small  extent.     The 

formula  7 500  ( l-\ ^^^'      )  for  iron  tension  members  appears  tome 

\         max.     / 

good  enough.     Mr.  Cooper  allows  8  000  pounds  for  all  live  load  and 

16  000  pounds  for  all  dead  load,  which  gives  a  variation  from  the  formula 

of  6  per  cent,  at  extreme  limits  and  less  than  this  at  all  other  points. 

The  application  of  Mr.  Cooper's  specifications  in  their  present  form  are 

burdensome  to  computers,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  finding  the  stress 

for  dead  and  live  load  separately  for  each  individual  member.     This 

may  be  avoided,  using  only  maximum  stresses,  and  the  same  results  be 

obtained  by  stating  the  requirements  as  follows : 

Eye-bars ^  =  ^^  000  -  (z  +  ^^) 

Plates  and  shapes.  P  =  15  000  -^  (l  -\ ^^^  ?^  -,  ^ 

^  \  max.  load  / 

Chord  segments. .  P  =  (16  000-  60  -^)   ~  (l -\-  ^^^  ^  load  ) 

All  posts P  =  (14  000-80  ±)  ^  (l-\-  JiZ^^) 

^  ^  r  '         \         max.  load  / 

The  above  modification  will  be  found   to  save   considerable  labor. 

The  ratio  of    z — r-    for  web  members   may   be  taken   from  the 

max.  load 

shears;  and  for  chords,  from  the  assumed  dead  and  live  load  per  lineal 

foot.     If  the  views  of  S.  M.  Robinson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  regard  to 

the   effects  of  cumulative  vibrations  be  accepted  as  facts,  all  of  our 

specification  will  need  material  revision.     The  example  given  by  the 

author  of  two  long  duplicate  suspension  bridges  does  not  sustain  his 

point.     The  formula  which  will  allow  a  stress  of  40  000  pounds  per 

square  inch  in  the  first  case  is  20  000  (  ^  -j —  ),  which  for  the  second 

\         max.  y 
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case  allows  33  333  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  practically  if  15  000 
pounds  is  allowed  in  the  first  case,  12  500  pounds  will  be  allowed  in  the 
second,  wliich  appears  to  me  about  right.  As  the  second  case  requires 
but  nine-tenths  as  much  material  as  the  first,  it  is  of  course  the  stronger 
under  the  assumed  condition  of  loading.  In  discussion  of  Paper  335, 
Vol.  XV,  previously  mentioned.  I  proposed  the  following  formula  for 
the  ultimate  strength  of  iron  columns: 

Flat  ends     P  =  4:5  000—150  — ,  Pin  ends  P  =  45  000—200  — , 

these  formulas  representing  nearly  mean  results  of  all  exi)eriment8 
recorded  and  i)lotted  up  to  that  time.  I  do  not  think  there  have  been  a 
sufficient  number  of  tests  made  of  the  compressive  strength  of  steel 
bridge  members  upon  which  to  base  formulas,  but  if  we  assume  that  for 
short  blocks  the  strength  is  in  proportion  to  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
material,  and  agree  with  Mr.  James  Christie,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  that 

mild  or  medium  steel  has  the  same  strength  as  iron  when  — -  =  200,  we 

readily  derive  the  following  formulas  for  steel  columns: 

Ultimate  strength,  60  000  to  68  000  pounds  per  square  inch  or  Gi  000 
pounds  per  square  inch  mean; 

Flat  ends  P  =  57  500—215  — ,  Pin  ends  P  =  57  500  —  260  — . 

r  •  r 

Ultimate  strength,  68  000  to  75  000  pounds  per  square  inch  or  72  000 

pounds  per  square  inch  mean; 

Flat  ends  P  =  65  000  —  250  — ,  Pin  ends  P  =  65  000  —  300  — . 

r  r 

The  above  formulas  both  for  iron  and  steel  err  on  the  side  of  safety 
for  very  long  columns,  but  as  the  effect  of  the  weight  of  the  column 
itself  is  not  always  considered  in  calculation,  this  is  desirable. 

E. — I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  section  of  bridge 
members  on  account  of  wind  stresses  unless  they  exceed  the  amount  due 
to  dead  and  live  loads;  for  not  only  is  the  bridge  very  uidikely  ever  to 
be  subject  to  anything  ap{)roaching  the  wind  assumeil,  but  should  this 
happen  the  stress  would  still  be  well  within  the  elastic  limit,  and  safe.  I 
have  made  a  practice  of  adding  to  the  sections  of  trestle  legs  when  the  com- 
bined stress  exceeded  by  50  j)er  cent,  that  du(^  to  dead  and  live  loads 
only,  but  believe  that  100  percent,  would  be  better  in  this  case,  as  there 
IS  no  merit  in  wasting  good  bridge  material.  In  my  paper,  Vol.  XIII, 
Plate  I,  TrmiHftctions  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  are  given  the  stresses  in  three 
varieties  of  bridge  ])ortals.  I  investigated  the  subject  at  that  time  and 
have  u.sed  the  results  since.  They  are  correct  according  to  my  views, 
aid  as  I  have  not  seen  them  in  print  elsewhere,  they  may  be  of  some 
Bervice  to  bridge  designers. 

F. — I  do  not  agree  with  the  author  that  j)late  girder  proportioning 
imounts   to   but   little   more   than   rule-of-thumb.     To  be   sure,  some 
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peculiar  and  untenable  theory  is  occasionally  advanced,  but  in  all 
important  jjarticulars  I  believe  the  stresses  in  plate  girders  are  as  well 
known,  and  admit  of  as  clear  demonstration,  as  in  other  structures. 

O. — I  would  never  use  unreamed  compression  steel  of  any  grade 
under  any  circumstances.  It  may  stand  the  drift  test  aud  bend  double 
upon  itself,  yet,  in  the  careless  upsetting  of  a  girder,  crack  like  glass. 
As  regards  the  use  of  steel,  the  question  as  to  the  most  desirable  grade 
to  use  has  more  interest  to  me  than  any  other;  if  very  mild  steel  is  used 
in  compression,  the  cost  of  reaming  prevents  in  a  great  measure  its 
economic  use  as  compared  with  iron,  and  unless  some  very  decided 
saving  can  be  effected  by  its  use  I  would  much  prefer  iron.  I  have 
favored,  both  for  tension  and  compression,  a  steel  having  a  mean  ultimate 
strength  of  about  70  000  pounds,  although  I  believe  a  majority  of  engi- 
neers favor  a  lower  grade.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  grade  mentioned  for 
several  reasons;  its  use  effects  a  material  saving  in  the  cost  of  structures; 
it  can  be  furnished  of  uniform  quality ;  its  elastic  limit  and  reduction  of 
area  are  superior  to  iron,  and  in  cold  bending  it  is  nearly  or  quite  the 
equal  of  iron,  and  when  annealed  after  forging  and  when  reamed  after 
punching,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  as  safe  as  the  milder  grades.  If  this 
is  true,  why  throw  away  a  strength  of  10  000  pounds  per  square  inch? 
and  if  not  true,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  some  good  and  substantial 
reasons  why.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  an  expression  of  opinion  on  this 
important  question  of  economy. 

C.  L.  Gates,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — In  the  discussion  on  the  valuable 
paper  entitled  "On  Specifications  and  Strength  of  Iron  Bridges,"  read 
by  J.  M.  Wilson,  M.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  in  Transactions,  Vol.  XV,  1886,  the 
fact  was  forcibly  brought  before  the  Society  by  several  of  our  more 
prominent  and  well  known  bridge  engineers,  that  in  preparing  strain 
sheets  for  bridge  trusses  a  great  amount  of  practically  useless  labor 
was  imposed  upon  the  contracting  engineer  to  provide  for  the  maximum 
strain  caused  by  any  one  of  the  various  engine  wheel  loads  specified; 
and  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Waddell  at  this  time  has  again  taken  the  initia- 
tive to  bring  this  matter  before  the  Society.  Ever  since  the  matter 
of  engine  concentration  from  wheel  loads  was  considered  in  connection 
with  iron  bridge  building,  it  looks  as  though  it  had  been  the  ambition 
of  railway  engineers  in  writing  up  a  bridge  specification,  to  adopt  an 
actual  or  typical  engine  load  differing  in  wheel  base  and  load  from 
previously  accepted  ones,  and  yet  in  its  resulting  strains  varying  but 
slightly  from  the  engine  load  of  the  rival  railroad.  Yet  this  slight  varia- 
tion requires  an  amount  of  labor  not  appreciated  and  hardly  compen- 
sating for  the  accuracy  in  result,  all  of  which  Mr.  Waddell  clearly 
points  out  and  proposes  to  remedy  in  substituting  arbitrary  formulas 
closely  approaching  correct  results. 

To  me  it  seems  we  might  at  this  time  agree  upon  three  or  four  typical 
engines  or  equivalent  concentrated  loads   covering  nearly  all  cases  of 
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loadings,  and  I  should  be  pleased  did  Mr.  Cooper  so  modify  his  standard 
wheel  load  to  approach  those  of  Mr.  Waddell's  proposition,  Mr. 
Cooper's  specifications  having  already  so  wide  a  nputation  and  having 
been  adopted  extensively  by  railroad  engineers  as  a  standard.  Very 
likely  the  gentleman  has  already  anticipated  this  necessity.  I  have  for 
the  past  six  or  seven  years  slightly  modified  such  wheel  distances  and 
loads  for  personal  convenience  in  computation  with  mt  varying  from 
the  general  result  except  on  the  safe  side. 

Similar  conlitions  of  things  at  present  exist  in  the  various  compres- 
sion formulas.  "Without  further  touching  upon  the  great  divergency  of 
established  rules,  I  simply  mention  that  Cooper's  formulas  for  steel 
compression  members  in  long  length  columns  give  smaller  resulting 
unit  stiains  than  for  precisely  equivalent  iron  sections,  and  to  this 
time  I  have  never  been  able  to  fully  explain  the  very  small  unit  strain 
allowed  for  long  posts  compared  ^vith  the  large  unit  strains  permitted 
for  end  chord  sections  by  the  above  mentioned  author. 

"With  regard  to  requirements  of  stiffeners  in  plate  girders  it  has  been 
my  habit  to  formulate  for  distances  between  stiflFeners,  also  for  the  recjuired 
area  of  the  same  and  the  number  of  rivets  per  stiflfener,  providing  for 
the  intensity  of  shear  at  the  point  in  question  compared  with  the  ratio 
between  the  web  depth  and  web  thickness  and  total  net  web  area,  dis- 
regarding the  usual  clause  in  specifications  to  space  stifteners  at  dis- 
tances equal  to  the  depth  of  girders  and  never  less  than  5  feet  apart.  I 
believe,  however,  that  not  much  is  gained  by  hair-splitting  differ- 
ences in  discussion,  if  we  at  the  same  time  in  designing  and  build- 
ing diverge  widely  from  good  accepted  practice  and  standard.  I  am 
surprised  to  find  at  this  date  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  a  long  three  and 
four  track  railway  viaduct  in  process  of  construction,  consisting  of  30 
feet,  40  feet  and  longer  deck  plate  girder  spans  designed  for  very  heavy 
traffic  and  engine  load,  in  which  vertical  web  stiffeners  for  4j-foot  depths 
have  been  placed  at  the  certainly  extraordinary  distance  of  15  feet  from 
the  end  stiffeners.  If  this  viadact  is  being  built  in  accordance  with 
modern  practice  I  should  like  to  know  it,  and  have  the  engineer  and 
designer,  a  member  of  our  Society  to  inform  us;  and  if  it  is  not,  discnis- 
sion  on  the  subject  would  be  l>eneficial  and  perhaps  remedy  such  iucon- 
gruitj  in  details  in  an  otherwise  careful  and  skillful  design. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  bring  up  is  this:  Why  are  hip  joints  at  inter- 
mediate panel  points  (between  the  inclined  and  horizontal  top  chord  sec- 
tions) in  some  of  our  most  imi)ortant 
long-span  structures  designed  as  thouf 
the  transferred  strain  were  through  the 
"inclined"  bearing  8urfa<'e8  instead  of  j|- 
through  the  medium  of  properly  propor- 
tioned riveted  reinforcement  plates  and  the  pin  such  as  we  all  very  prop- 
erly design  for  the  end  hip  joint?     With  reference  to  general  details  of 
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construction,  it  has  been  the  writer's  favorite  custom  to  connect  floor 
beams  to  Z  (zee)  iron  posts  as  per  sketch;  this  connection  having  the 
advantage  that  the  beam  is  attached  to  the  post  through  its  neutral  axis, 
doing  away  with  the  diaphragm  plate  ordinarily  used  for  the  purpose  of 
equalizing  the  load  over  the  two  channels  of  the  post.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  suggest  that  when  Mr.  Waddell  establishes  a  formula  for  unit 
strain  in  steel  under  compression  he  should  at  the  same  time  specify  the 
grade  of  steel  proposed  to  be  used,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Chakles  S.  CHUKCHHiL,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  am  much  interested  in 
the  paper  under  discussion  for  the  following  reasons  : 

First. — There  is  certainly  entirely  too  much  variation  in  the  specifi- 
cations of  live  loads  for  new  bridges. 

Second. — There  are  no  good  grounds  for  this  great  variation. 

Third. — I  think  that  the  present  varied  practice  will  soon  be  simpli- 
fied by  the  suggested  discussion. 

Fourth. — This  subject  has  been  one  of  very  great  interest  to  me  and 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railroad  for  over  three  years. 

In  1888  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  some  very  radical  changes  in 
our  bridge  specifications,  principally  on  account  of  the  adoption  of 
heavier  engines  and  cars,  and,  further,  from  the  discovery  that  we  had 
ahead  of  us  an  extremely  large  amount  of  bridge  work.  At  the  outset 
it  was  found  that  we  could  not  adopt  any  special  type  of  engine  for  a 
maximum  live  load,  because  many  changes  were  probable,  and,  indeed, 
were  made,  before  any  specifications  were  completed.  It  was  also 
thought  that  the  weights  of  our  engines  might  be  further  increased  in 
a  few  years.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  simplest  plan 
of  typical  loading  we  could  devise,  that  would  secure  to  us  bridges  hav- 
ing a  proper  per  cent,  of  excess  strength  ;  and  to  arrange  that  loading  so 
that  a  change  in  the  wheel  base  of  any  of  our  engines  or  the  weight  on 
any  wheel  would  not  destroy  the  adopted  per  cent,  of  excess  strength 
of  our  bridges.  The  problem  was  very  soon  found  to  be  a  very  difficult 
one  and  months  were  spent  upon  it. 

The  attempt  was  made  at  first  to  use  a  single  concentrated  head 
load,  followed  by  a  uniformly  distributed  train  load.  This  plan, 
when  adjusted  to  give  the  proper  excess  strength  to  bridge  members 
governed  by  the  maximum  bending  moments,  would  give  entirely  too 
small  an  excess  to  the  strength  of  members  governed  by  the  maximum 
shearing  forces.  The  conclusion  was  reached,  therefore,  that  the  proper 
plan  of  loading  is  a  series  of  concentrated  loads,  followed  by  a  uniformly 
distributed  train  load,  and  it  was  determined  to  make  this  arrangement 
of  concentrated  loads  as  simple  as  j^ossible.  To  this  end,  diagrams 
were  made  up  showing  the  equivalent  uniformly  distributed  load  per 
foot  for  various  spans,  that  would  produce  the  same  maximum  bending 
moments  and  shearing  forces  as  our  heaviest  engines  and  train.  Engines 
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used  bv  other  roads  were  diagrammed  in  the  same  manner,  also  the 
typical  loadings  of  various  bridge  si)ecification8.  The  resulting  dia- 
grams were  like  Plates  XIX,  XX  attached  to  this  paper,  which  are 
copies  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  standards.  Such  diagrams 
not  only  furnished  a  means  to  the  making  of  our  conclusions;  but,  also, 
means  of  properly  presenting  the  matter  to  the  management  of  this 
road. 

On  May  1st,  1889,  standard  specifications  were  adopted  having  a  very 
simple  type  of  loading,  in  form  like  those  of  our  specifications  dated 
January  Ist,  1891,  but  a  trifle  lighter.  On  .January  Ist,  1891,  specifica- 
tions were  adopted,  having  a  loading  as  follows  : 

All  bridges  shall  be  designed  to  carry  (in  addition  to  the  dead  load) 
a  live  load  of  4  000  pounds  per  lineal  foot  of  track,  of  which  136  000 
pounds  is  liable  to  be  concentrate  1  on  four  axles,  as  in  Fig.  1,  or  80  000 
pounds  to  be  concentrated  on  two  axles,  as  in  Fig.  2. 
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Plates  XIX,  XX  clearly  show  to  the  eye  what  a  uniform  excess  of 
strength  we  secure  by  this  type  of  loading  ;  in  fact,  for  all  8j)ans  the 
excess  strength  is  practically  20  per  cent.  A  large  amount  of  bridge 
work  has  been  erected  by  various  bridge  companies  for  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  Railroad  Company  und'r  this  form  of  specifications  dur- 
ing the  last  two  and  one-half  years.  All  the  bridge  people  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  pleased  with  the  simplification  secured  by  this 
loading  ;  and,  I  think,  we  have  taken  a  very  long  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Although  the  great  simplification  gained  by  doing  away  with  the 
tender  wheel  load  and  adopting  a  uniform  spacing  of  the  four  concen- 
trated loads  employed,  makes  the  direct  calculation  of  the  truss  strains  a 
comparatively  easy  matter,  still  further  simplicity  is  gained  in  the  cal- 
culation of  all  short  spans  and  plate  ginlers  by  the  use  of  the  equiNaleut 
loads  appropriate' for  euch  particular  span  as  given  by  the  diagrams; 
and  these  diagrams  having  once  been  i)lottod,  it  has  been  our  practice 
to  use  the  equivalent  uniform  loads  in  this  manner,  with  the  result  of  a 
great  saving  in  time. 
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The  advisability  of  removing  the  tender  wheels  of  the  typical  loading 
was  made  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  weights  on  tender  wheels  are  no 
greater  than  the  weights  on  wheels  of  loaded  freight  cars  ;  and  that  the 
increased  train  load  per  foot,  which  it  is  now  found  necessary  to  adopt 
generally,  more  than  covers  any  concentration  to  be  found  under  our 
tenders.  This  plan  of  forming  diagrams  like  the  above,  originated  with 
my  principal  Assistant  Eagineer,  Mr.  Morgan  E.  Yeatman.  The  require- 
ments of  the  problem  at  hand  speedily  showed  to  us  its  uses  and  brought 
about  the  above  results.  There  is  no  reason  why,  by  the  use  of  such 
diagrams,  a  simple  type  of  loading,  like  that  of  our  specifications,  can- 
not be  adopted  by  every  railroad  company  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
their  traffic.  These  diagrams  are  simply  graphical  representations  of 
the  tables  of  Mr.  Waddell,  and  show  the  same  result.  I  know  it  is  the 
practice  of  several  bridge  companies  to  make  just  such  tables  as  those 
of  Mr.  Waddell  to  conform  to  a  given  specification  ;  in  fact,  the  above 
mentioned  diagrams  have  been  checked  partly  by  a  table  from  the  Edge 
Moor  Bridge  Works.  The  rule  mentioned  by  Mr.  Waddell  for  finding 
floor  beam  concentrations,  has  been  used  on  this  road  for  the  last  three 
years,  and,  like  many  other  points,  the  proof  of  it  was  discovered 
through  the  use  in  bridga  calculations  of  diagrams  like  those  heretofore 
referred  to. 

I  trust  this  discussion  may  be  continued  until  it  results  in  the  entire 
abandonment  of  a  multiple  form  of  engines  for  use  in  bridge  specifica- 
tions ;  and  I  hope  that  the  above  statement  will  indicate  the  uselessness 
even  of  the  six  types  of  locomotives  proposed  by  Mr.  Waddell  for  this 
purpose.  I  would  recommend  rather  the  use  of  a  uniform  load  with 
concentrations  at  not  more  than  four  points,  whijch  can  be  so  selected 
as  to  cover  the  present  and  future  requirements  of  the  traffic  of  any  rail- 
road. The  loading  having  been  adopted,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  prepare 
diagrams  to  expedite  the  practical  work  of  calculation  of  bridge  strains. 
Robert  Moore,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Prof.  Waddell's  remarks  upon 
the  unwisdom  of  adhering  to  the  details  of  some  actual  or  typical  engine 
in  determining  the  loads  and  stresses  in  railway  bridges  meets  the 
writer's  most  hearty  approval.  The  actual  engine  loads  must,  of  course,, 
be  the  ultimate  standard  of  reference;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  declining 
to  use  in  all  ordinary  work  a  simple  system  of  equivalent  uniform  loads; 
we  might  as  well  insist  that  all  measurements  must  be  made  with  the 
official  standard  yard. 

When  pressed  for  time  in  which  to  work  out  the  proper  equivalents 
the  writer  has  specified  the  loads  given  by  a  particular  engine;  but  when 
he  had  not  this  excuse  he  has  specified  a  uniform  load  per  foot  with  a 
single  concentrated  load  to  represent  the  excess  weight  of  the  locomo- 
tive, using  one  standard  for  the  floor  system  which  receives  its  full  load 
with  every  locomotive;  a  second  for  the  web  system,  in  which  the  maxi- 
mum stresses  are  developed  by  a  partial  load,  and  a  third  for  the  chord 
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members,  in  which  the  maximum  stresses  are  developed  only  l)y  the  full 
loading  of  the  entire  span.  If  Prof.  Waddell,  or  other  parties  interested, 
will  work  out  a  complete  system  of  uniform  loads  equivalent  to  various 
actual  or  typical  engines,  to  be  selected  or  approved  by  a  committee  ap- 
]>ointed  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  writer,  with 
many  others,  will  take  great  pleasure  in  abandoning  the  use  of  engine 
concentrations  altogether.  The  writer  also  agrees  cjuite  fully  with  Prof. 
Waddell's  remarks  upon  suspended  floors,  and  when,  some  years  ago,  a 
railway  manager  gave  the  writer  for  revision  a  bridge  specification  in 
which  suspended  floors  were  required  in  all  cases,  he  amended  it  by  for- 
bidding their  use  in  any  case.  This  rule  he  has  since  had  occasion  to 
relax  in  but  a  single  instance,  and  then  for  reasons  purely  local  and 
special.  The  gain  in  lateral  stifi'ness  by  the  rigid  attachment  of  the 
cross  girders  to  the  posts  is  so  great  as  to  justify  this  method,  even  at 
the  cost  of  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  connecting  rivets,  which,  how- 
ever, in  the  writer's  experience,  is  not  required.  And  if  the  attachment 
be  made,  as  is  now  frequently  done,  by  extending  the  web  of  the  cross 
pirder  through  a  post  made  of  Z  bars,  he  sees  nothing  further  to  V)e 
desired. 

As  regards  the  spacing  of  the  stringers,  the  writer  very  strongly 
prefers  to  place  them  exactly  6  J  feet  between  centers.  With  this  spacing 
the  outer  guard  rail  can  be  fastened  by  hook  bolts  to  the  outer  flange  of 
the  stringers  at  such  a  distance  from  the  track  rail  (12^  inches  from  the 
gauge  side)  as  to  insure  that  a  derailed  wheel  will  droj)  on  the  ties 
without  climbing  the  guard  rail,  and  yet  keep  it  at  the  greatest  possible 
distance  from  the  truss.  By  this  arrangement  the  wider  spacing  of  the 
trusses  recommended  by  Prof.  "Waddell  is  not  required. 

Keferring  to  Prof.  Waddell's  remarks  upon  the  use  of  steel  in  bridge 
work,  the  writer  fully  agrees  with  him  that,  except  for  screw  bolts  and 
minor  members,  it  should  be  insisted  upon  for  all  first-claas  work. 
When  the  utmost  economy  of  time  and  money  is  demanded,  th**  writer  is 
sometimes  forced  to  allow  the  use  of  iron — excepting  for  eye-bars,  pins, 
rivets  and  connecting  angles — but  he  does  it  with  great  reluctance.  Put 
in  using  steel  he  difTers  from  Prof.  Waddell  in  believing  that  the  reaming, 
or  still  bett«'r,  the  drilling  of  rivet  holes  after  the  parts  are  assembled, 
is  something  that  ought  always  to  be  recjuired.  This  should  bo  done  not 
only  tus  a  precaution  against  injury  to  the  metal  and  consequent  fracture, 
but  more  as  a  means  of  securing  smooth  and  closely  matched  holes 
which  the  rivets  can  completely  till.  In  holes  for  tield  rivets,  where 
tight  work  is  so  hard  to  get,  the  reaming  is  a  matter  of  much  import- 
ance, for  iron  no  less  than  for  steel. 

Mansfield  Mkuuiman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  —  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wad- 
dell that  the  specification  of  typical  locomotives  with  wheels  whose  dis- 
tances a]»art  are  expre.ssed  in  inches  and  fractions,  or  even  in  whole 
inches,  is  unprofitable.     It  is  like  computing  the  area  of  a  circle  with 
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the  value  of  tt  expressed  to  ten  or  more  decimals  when  two  or  three 
would  answer  every  purpose;  indeed,  it  is  worse  than  this,  for  in  figur- 
ing on  the  circle  a  true  result  is  obtained,  whereas  the  typical  locomo- 
tive gives  stresses  that  can  never  exist.  When,  however,  such  locomo- 
tives are  specified,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  bridge  designer  to  use  them  in 
his  computations,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  usually  it  will  be  better  to 
do  this  directly  according  to  methods  which  are  well  known  to  be  logi- 
cal and  accurate,  rather  than  obtain  equivalent  uniform  loads  and  then 
find  the  stresses  due  to  these.  Of  course,  errors  of  two  per  cent.,  or 
thereabouts,  on  the  side  of  danger  are  not  important,  and  I  would  not 
oppose  the  method  proposed  on  this  account,  but  there  appears  to  be 
little  gained  in  simplicity  by  its  use.  Computers  should  adopt  the 
method  which  suits  them  best,  regarding  not  merely  saving  in  time,  but 
also  simplicity  in  the  logical  understanding  of  the  processes.  I  should 
judge  that  most  students  would  find  the  theory  of  concentrated  loads 
easier  to  understand  than  that  of  computing  and  using  several  uniform 
"equivalent"  loads  to  attain  the  same  results.  Those  who  write  speci- 
fications and  invent  typical  locomotives  should  be  strongly  urged  to 
express  the  distances  between  the  wheels  in  feet,  or  at  the  most  in  feet 
and  half  feet.  This  was  done  in  Wilson's  specifications  for  the  bridges 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  published  and  discussed  in  Transactions 
for  1886,  and  if  such  were  the  case  with  all  typical  locomotives,  most  of 
the  difficulty  in  computing  stresses  would  disapiDcar. 

In  the  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chausses  for  September,  1891,  is  pro- 
mulgated a  new  order  concerning  the  computation,  design  and  testing 
of  railroad  bridges  in  France.  It  specifies  a  typical  train  load,  consist- 
ing of  two  locomotives  and  two  tenders,  followed  by  loaded  cars.  Each 
locomotive  weighs  56  tonnes  on  awheel  base  of  3.60  meters,  there  being 
4  axles  equally  loaded  and  equally  spaced.  Each  tender  weighs  24 
tonnes  on  a  wheel  base  of  2.50  meters,  there  being  two  axles  equally 
loaded.  Each  car  A^eighs  16  tonnes  on  a  wheel  base  of  3.00  meters,  on 
two  axles.  This  is  a  very  simple  arrangement,  and  it  is  particularly 
praiseworthy  in  having  no  uniform  load  following  the  locomotives,  all 
the  cars  being  on  wheels,  as  they  certainly  ought  to  be.  "Logic  is 
logic,"  and  those  who  persist  in  specifying  typical  locomotives  ought 
not  to  rest  content  unless  the  entire  rolling  load  is  concentrated  on 
wheels.  However,  if  a  uniform  load  and  a  single  concentrated  load  be 
specified  instead  of  typical  locomotive  wheels,  simplicity  in  every  direc- 
tion would  be  attained.  The  uniform  load  would  range  from  5  000 
pounds  per  foot,  per  track,  for  short  spans,  down  to  3  000  for  long 
spans.  The  single  concentrated  load  might  be  the  same  for  all  spans, 
say  100  000  pounds,  and  it  should  be  given  any  position,  either  at  the 
head  of  the  uniform  load,  or  elsewhere.  I  trust  that  the  paper  before 
us  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  such  simple  methods  of  loading. 

A.  .1.  Du  Bois,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.   C.  E.— Mr.  Waddell  gives  us  a  rule 
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for  finding  floor  beam  concentrations  directly  from  the  e<iiiivalent  uni- 
form live  load.  For  this  rule  he  claims  that  "the  principle  involved 
was  unknown  to  the  engineering  profession  only  two  years  since,"  and 
he  declares  that  he  is  "amazed  that  the  princijde  was  not  discovered 
long  ago."  The  rule  is  thus  put  forward  and  emphasized  by  him  as  the 
statement  of  a  new  principle  and  a  noteworthy  addition  to  engineer  in  fj 
knoicleilge.  Mr.  Waddell  is  an  expert  bridge  engineer,  and  his  record 
shows  that  he  understands  his  business.  To  make  a  slip  oi'casionally 
in  a  paper  written  under  i)ressure  is  no  disgrace  to  such  a  one;  and  if,, 
therefore,  I  venture  to  point  out  a  slip  in  this  case,  it  is  simply  in  the 
interests  of  accuracy.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  will  be  more  ready  to  can- 
didly acknowledge  such  a  slip,  than  the  author  of  the  paper  under  dis- 
cussion, and  few  can  better  aftbrd  to. 

Let  me  say  then,  that  after  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Waddell's  de- 
monstration of  the  rule  in  question,  I  fail  to  find  any  addition  to  our 
knowledge  or  any  new  principle.  I  do  not  even  find  any  principle 
stated  at  all,  but  only  the  statement  of  a  rule.  Now  u  rule  is  not  a 
principle,  but  the  result  of  the  application  of  a  principle.  The  prin- 
ciple which  lies  back  of  Mr.  Waddell's  rule  is  apparently  not  re- 
cognized by  him  at  all.  Yet  it  is  well  known  to  him  and  to  all  of  us. 
If  it  had  only  occurred  to  him,  he  couM  never  have  written  about  it  or 
its  consequences  as  he  has.  The  application  of  this  principle  gives  us 
immediately  without  the  least  algebraic  work  Mr.  Waddell's  rule,  and 
in  a  more  general  form  than  he  puts  it  himself. 

15y  the  exi)res8i()n  "  ccpiivalent  uniform  load  for  a  point,"  is  always 
meant  that  uniform  load  which  causes  at  that  point  the  same  moment  as 
a  given  system  of  concentrated  loads,  to  which  the  uniform  loiul  is  thus 
"equivalent."  Premising  this,  the  principle  which  is  really  involved 
in  Mr.  Waddell's  rule,  which  he  has  failed  to  use,  but  which  is, 
however,  long  known  to  him  and  to  all  of  us,  is  8imi)ly  as  follows:  A 
uniform  load  causes  the  .same  moment  at  any  point  of  a  horizontal  Ixam 
supported  at  the  ends,  as  half  that  load  concentrated  at  the  point.  Mr. 
Waddell  knows  this  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  us,  and  if  it  had  only  hap- 
pened to  occur  to  him,  he  would  have  saved  not  only  all  his  algebraic 
work,  but  also  all  his  remarks  about  his  rule,  the  ignorance  »»f  the 
profession  up  to  that  time  of  writing,  the  newness  of  his  j)rinciple,  and 
no  little  unnecessary  amazement.  He  would  have  simply  stat^^d  his 
result  as  a  directly  obvious  conclusion,  and  made  no  furtlier  comment. 
For  of  course  it  follows  at  once,  that  if  any  given  unif<»rm  load  is  the 
equivalent  uniform  load  for  any  point  of  a  span,  half  of  it  concentrated 
at  that  point  and  a<'ting  down,  gives  the  same  moment  at  that  point  as 
the  given  system  of  concentrated  loads  to  which  it  is  equivalent.  If, 
however,  it  acts  up,  and  the  given  system  also  act**,  the  moment  at  the 
jH)int  will  be  zero.  In  other  words,  tlu'  original  span  is  now  converted 
into  two  adjacent,  independant  spans,  with  iutermediat<'  support  at  the 
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point,  and  the  reaction  at  the  point  is  equal  to  half  the  equivalent  uni- 
form load  for  that  point,  for  a  span  equal  to  the  original  span. 

Here  then,  is  the  rule  more  generally  stated  than  Mr.  Waddell  him- 
self "-ives  it.  He  takes  his  point  in  the  center  or  supposes  equal  panels. 
This  is  not  necessary.  The  result  and  principle  hold  good  for  any  point, 
and  are  the  direct  and  immediate  result  of  a  well  known  principle. 

"When  Mr.  Waddell  reflects  that  this  is  really  the  principle  at  the 
bottom  of  his  unnecessary  algebraic  work,  that  he  has  actually  gone 
through  that  work  without  recognizing  it  as  an  old  friend,  that  it  is 
really  this  principle  which  he  claims  the  entire  engineering  profession 
were  ignorant  of  two  years  ago— it  is,  I  think,  simple  justice  to  him  to 
say  that  his  amazement  will  be  no  less  than  ours,  and  no  less  than  it 
was  before,  although  the  grounds  for  it  may  be  changed.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  so  far  as  I  know,  his  rule  has  never  been  explicitly  stated 
before.  But  then,  since  equivalent  loads  can  only  be  found  when  the 
reactions  are  already  known,  it  naturally  enough  has  not  seemed  worth 
while  to  any  one  to  state  how  to  reverse  the  process.  If,  however,  the 
equivalent  loads  are  given,  it  would  indeed  be  a  source  of  legitimate 
amazement  to  find  any  engineer  at  a  loss  to  reverse  the  process,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  now  seem  equally  surprising  to  Mr.  Waddell  himself, 
that  having  thus  reversed  it,  he  should  have  for  an  instant  thought  that 
any  new  principle  was  necessarily  involved  in  working  a  problem  back- 
^vard,  which  was  not  already  involved  in  working  it  forward,  or  that  he 
was  making  any  noteworthy  contribution  to  engineering  knowledge  in 
so  doing.  It  must  also  now  seem  equally  surprising  to  him,  how  he 
could  write  that  he  had  *'  just  ascertained  "  that  "  equivalent  loads  can 
be  used  in  finding  the  reaction  " — knowing  as  he  did  that  they  can  be 
found  from  reactions — and  not  at  once  see  that  it  should  have  taken  no 
time  worth  speaking  of  to  ascertain  that  the  reverse  was  also  possible. 

As  to  the  use  of  uniform  loading,  with  or  without  engine  excess,  in 
place  of  the  present  laborious,  heart-breaking  method  of  computing 
stresses,  I  wish  to  agree  most  emphatically  with  Mr.  Waddell,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  discussion  may  lead  to  such  reform.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  stresses  as  now  found  for  a  specified  wheel 
load  system  are  not  the  exact  stresses  even  for  the  system  specified, 
and  still  less  for  other  systems  for  which  the  structure  must  also  be 
adapted.  Any  specified  system  is  thus  only  typical,  and  intended  at 
best  to  give  stresses  greater  than  any  actual  loading,  present  or  future, 
which  the  structure  may  have  to  carry.  Impact  has  to  be  allowed  for 
even  then,  and  thus  the  apparent  accuracy  is  a  delusion.  It  is  also 
certain  that  uniform  loadings,  with  or  without  engine  excess,  can  be 
easily  chosen  so  as  to  give  always  a  very  close  approximation  to  the 
stresses  due  to  any  assumed  system  as  at  present  found,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  somewhat  in  excess,  as  they  ought  to  be.  Scientifically, 
there  is  no  reason  for  preferring  one  method  to  the  other.     Both  are 
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approximations,  both  are  in  error  for  the  same  reasons,  and  both  give 
essentially  the  sami'  stresses.  Ease  of  calculation  should  therefore 
decide  the  matter.  The  present  method  can  claim  no  advantage  over 
the  other,  and  is  incomparably  more  laborious  and  time  wasting. 
The  writer  has  been  obliged  to  teach  and  use  it  simply  because  it  is  in 
vogue.  But  he  still  retains  and  teaches  the  other  also,  believing  firmly, 
as  he  has  long  since  stated,  that  sooner  or  later  engineering  practice  will 
return  to  it.  May  the  day  be  hastened!  The  i)resent  tedious  methoil  is 
not  so  new  as  seems  to  be  supposed.  It  may  be  that  when  those  respon- 
sible for  it  find  that  they  have  been  anticipated  so  far  as  discovery  and 
introduction  is  concerned,  they  may  be  less  interested  in  their  fad. 

Long  before  1879,  Prof.  Asimont,  of  the  Munich  Polytechnic,  taught, 
and  in  1.S79  he  published  the  identical  method  which  was  worked  out 
independently  here  in  1880.     Prof.  Asimont's  diagram  is  in  a  diflerent 
and  much  less  convenient  shape  from  that  usually  employed  here,  but 
the  method  is  precisely  the  same.     So  far  as  priority  of  discovery  and 
publication  is  concerned  the  method  is  his  and  should   boar  his  name. 
I  received  Prof.  Asimont's  method  in  July,  1879,  and  after  examining  it 
laid  it  aside  as  a  defective  refinement,  otfering  only  apparent  accuracy  at 
the  expense  of  unnecessary  labor.     Such  I  still  consider  it,  under  what- 
ever name  it  goes.     If  I  had  been  told  in  July,  1879,  that  in  a  few  years 
it  would  be  specified   here  by   our  railroad  companies  and  advocated 
by  our  most  eminent  builders  and  designers,  I  would  have  listened  in  utter 
incredulity.   I  would  have  replied  that  our  designers  have  left  that  sort  of 
investigation  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  "  theorizers,"  the  "mathema- 
ticians," the  "  X,  y,  z  engineers."     That  in  America    that  sort  of  thing 
wouldn't  *•  go."  That  our  **  practical "  men  would  regard  such  investiga- 
tions as  an  outcome  from  that  scholastic  Xa/.areth  out  of  which  in  their 
opinion  conieth  no  good  thing.  That  they  were  the  last  men  in  the  world  to 
look  with  favor  upon  scrupulous  refinement  in  calculation,  the  accuracy 
of  which  was  neutralized  by  fundamental  ignorance  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions.    That,  in  short,  they  would  care  little  for  a  laborious  method  of 
calculation,  the  validity  of  which  was  impaired  in  the  start  by  unknown 
factors  not  accounted  for.     And  yet  since  then  that  very  method   Inia 
become  the  fad  of  the  day.     If  to  get  up  an  eliborate  mathematical  treat- 
ment which  got's  farther  than  actual  conditions  warrant  is  to  theori/e, 
then  the  theorizer  leads  the  crowd  to-day.     The  method  **  go  s,"  and,  us 
in  duty  bound,  I  have  had  to  teach  and  use  it — but  always  under  pro- 
test.    I  have  never  had  a  student  whom  I  have  not  encouraged  to  do  his 
best  to  show  it  up.     I  am  rejoiced  that  at  la-st  the  time  foems  getting  ripe 
for  a  general  protest  all  along  the  line.     I  hope  it  may  be  ho  gem-ral  that 
it  will  have  to  be  regarded,  and  so  forcible  that  it  will  be  etVectual. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Asimont  method,  the  present  paper  makosasipiare 
iisue.  It  has  been  made  btifore  and  has  been  ignored  every  time.  Mr. 
Waddell  is  not  the  first  by  any  means  to  show  and  prove  that  lor  any 
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o-iven  wheel  load  system  you  please,  uniform  loads,  or  uniform  loads  in 
the  engine  excesses,  can  be  specified,  which  will  in  all  cases  give  stresses 
almost  identical.  That,  considering  the  necessary  inaccuracy  of  the- 
present  method,  no  man  can  say  that  these  stresses  are  not  every  whit  as 
accurate.  They  may  even  be  more  so.  They  are  in  general  slightly 
greater,  and  they  ought  to  be.  I  object  to  Mr.  Waddell  denoting  errors 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  present  method  by  the  word  *'  danger."  It  is- 
an  unnecessary  concession.  It  would  be  as  just  to  make  the  other 
method  the  standard,  and  to  denote  errors  on  the  wrong  side  of  it  by 
"danger." 

Here,  then,  is  the  square  issue  which  has  been  so  persistently  ignored. 
Are  those  deviations  from  the  results  of  the  present  method,  small  as 
they  are,  on  the  "  danger  "  side  or  not,  and  are  they  worth  the  drudgery 
of  their  evaluation  ?  If  so,  your  reasons,  gentlemen  of  the  Asimont 
method  !  If  they  are  not,  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  must  we 
continue  to  submit  to  such  drudgery  ? 

J.  P.  Snow,  M.  Am.  SocC.  E. — I  am  glad  that  the  subject  of  bridge 
designing  is  again  before  the  Society  for  discussion.  I  consider  Mr.  J. 
M.  Wilson's  paper  on  "  Specifications  for  Strength  of  Iron  Bridges  "  and 
its  discussion,  published  in  Vol.  XV  of  Transactions,  page  389,  the  best 
treatise  on  details  of  bridge  design  that  has  been  published  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  A  full  discussion  of  the  present  paper  will  be  of  great 
value  as  supplementing  that  and  bringing  it  to  date.  The  practice  of 
using  uniform  loads  for  calculating  strains  seems  to  be  making  substan- 
tial progress.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  is  a  natural  result  of  the 
fact  that  bridge  buyers  are  getting  more  and  more  to  make  their  OAvn 
designs.  Calculating  by  wheel  concentrations  was  a  great  step  in  advance 
of  the  old  method  of  using  a  certain  uniform  load  per  foot  for  all  spans, 
and  it  still  gives  the  Chief  Engineer  or  Manager,  who  does  not  know  how 
to  design  his  bridge,  and  who  does  not  employ  an  assistant  who  does 
know  how,  an  easy  and  precise  way  to  specify  for  the  bridge  that  he 
wants. 

It  is  really  more  complex  to  specify  how  a  bridge  shall  be  designed 
for  uniform  loads  than  it  is  to  say,  "  All  parts  of  the  structure  shall  be 
calculated  to  resist  the  maximum  strains  produced  by  a  string  of  class 
80  and  so  engines."  On  the  other  hand,  in  designing  the  bridge,  it  is 
much  simpler  to  use  uniform  loading,  that  is,  the  bridge  buyer  who  does 
not  know  how  to  design  his  bridge  had  best  specify  the  engine  diagram. 
If  he  attempts  to  specify  uniform  loading  he  must  state  carefully  how 
it  is  to  be  used  for  chords,  shears,  stringers,  floor  beams,  etc.,  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  will, either  make  a  botch  of  it,  or  leave  bidders  much 
to  assume  at  their  individual  convenience.  In  the  nature  of  things,  typi- 
cal engine  diagrams  and  standard  specifications,  so-called,  are  not  for 
engineers  who  know  how  to  design  a  good  bridge  in  their  own  right. 

For  the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  that  is,  since  I  have  been  a  bridge 
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buyer,  I  have  used  uniform  loading  exclusively,  and  see  no  reason  now 
for  doing  otherwise.  I  do  not  object  to  the  amount  of  labor  per  &e  in- 
volved in  calculating  by  wheel  concentrations,  but  it  violates  one  of  the 
fundamental  precepts  of  good  engineering  to  put  so  much  more  precise 
and  laborious  work  into  one  part  of  the  design  than  into  another;  that 
is,  the  labor  of  making  a  strain  sheet  ought  not  to  overshadow  the  using 
of  it.     At  present  I  am  using  a  live  load  curve  giving  loads  as  below: 


Span. 

Load 

per  foot. 

Span. 

Load 
per  foot. 

Span. 

Load 

per  foot. 

Span. 

Load 
i>«r  foot. 

4 

6 

8 

10 

30  000 
20  000 
15  000 
12U00 

12                10  430 
14                  9  700 
16         '         9  180 
20         1         8  470 

80 
40 

50 
60 

7280 

6380 
5  710 
5  270 

80 

100 
120 
150 

4  750 
4  460 
4360 
4340 

It  is  based  on  a  string  of  consolidation  engines  with  35  000  pounds 

on  each  driving  axle  and  a  tender  with  20  000  pounds  per  axle;  to  this 

25  000 
IB    added  to  cover  the  imperfections  of  track,  wheels,  etc.,  gen- 
span 

erally  denominated  impact.     The  short  span  end  of  the  curve  is  touched 

up  with  a  pair  of  axles  8  feet  centers,  with  45  000  pounds  each  plus 

-  .     I  take  issue  with  the  author  in  thinking  this  latter  engine  should 

span 

be  used,  as  more  than  half  the  bridges  with  which  I  have  to  deal  have 

spans  less  than  20  feet.  To  state  how  the  above  loads  are  used  for  moments, 

shears,  floor  beams,  stringers,  reactions,  etc.,  would  be  to  >  long  for  this 

place;  but  if  the  author  of  the  paper  will  look  up  a  communication  from 

me  i)ublished  in  Railroad  Gazette,  December  10th,  1886,  he  will  see  that  his 

claim  that  no  one  knew  of  the  principle  which  demonstrates  that  the 

floor  beam  load  is  equal  to  the  panel  length  multiplied  by  the  load  per 

foot,  corresponding  to  a  span  of  twice  the  panel  length,  is  a  bad  one.    I 

there  say,    "For  floor  beams  use  /  X  load  per   foot  corresponding   to 

span  =  21,  where  I  is  the  panel  length."  The  editor  of  the  G(ueUe  voltiii- 

tet-rt'd   a  parenthesis  which   marred   the  sense,  but  the  above  are  the 

words  as  written.     I  have  used  this  "  principle"  constantly,  since  1.H84. 

A  bridge  that  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  trainmen  who  use  it  and  the 

bridge  crew  who  take  care  of  it,  is  not  a  good  bridge,  although  it  may 

satisfy  the  engineer  who  computes  it.     The  converse  of  this  statement, 

however,  does  not  always  hold;  that  is,  a  bridge  may  be  satisfactory  to 

the  men  who  use  it  and  take  care  of  it,  and  still  may  have  some  glaring 

fault  of  design  that  causes  some  part  to  have  but  a  fraction  of  the  strength 

of  the  other  parts.     Still,  the  bridge  eiigin«"er,  if  ho  wishes  to  escape 

being  called  a  crank,  must  be  very  cautious  in  condemning  a  bridge  on 

the  score  of  unscientific  design,  that  is  doing  its  work  in  a  witisfaotory 

manner;  especially  if  he  be  not  the  possessor  of  a  gray  head.     Riveted 
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pooy  trusses  of  90  feet  span  can  be  made  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  careful 
study  of  many  of  them  under  the  action  of  trains,  convinces  me  that  if 
properly  designed,  they  make  good  bridges.  I  prefer  them  to  through 
plate  girders  of  that  length,  from  the  fact  that  such  heavy  girders  are  very 
likely  to  get  badly  abused  in  getting  them  into  place.  For  deck  spans 
the  whole  can  be  riveted  at  the  shop,  and  the  handling  is  then  a  simple 
matter  and  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  iron  work.  The  very  best 
form,  in  my  opinion,  into  which  metal  can  be  put  to  make  a  bridge,  is  a 
deck  plate  girder  with  cross  floor  beams  and  stringers;  the  stringers  to 
be  under  the  rails  and  their  tops  to  be  level  with  the  tops  of  the  girders; 
the  girders  to  be  spaced  as  wide  as  can  be  shipped  on  cars.  I  have  no- 
trouble  in  getting  them  9  feet  on  centers.  In  this  form  of  bridge  the 
girders  support  the  ends  of  the  ties  and  the  latter  project  outside  of  the 

girders  sufficiently  to  allow  con- 
venient bolting  of  the  guard  tim- 
bers. I  have  designed  very  many- 
multiple  system  riveted  trusses, 
and  the  only  substantial  objec- 
tion to  them  is  that  symmetrical 
chords  with  channel-shaped  sides 
cannot  be  used.  I  have  dropped 
them  for  this  reason.  For  a  web  system  simply  the  double  cancellation 
is  far  peferable  to  the  pure  Warren  type,  and  more  economical.  Do  we- 
not  use  it  continually  as  the  best  lateral  bracing  that  we  can  devise? 

In  the  six-panel  truss  shown  above,  the  double  system  has  the  same 
number  of  web  members  as  the  Warren,  and  the  shear  in  each  of  the 
former  is  but  approximately  half  what  it  is  in  the  latter.  The  inclina- 
tion and  length  is  greater,  to  be  sure,  but  it  will  work  up  more  economi- 
cally if  five-sided  chords  can  be  tolerated.  The  ambiguity  as  to  which 
system  the  one-sixth  of  an  end  panel  load  travels  over  to  get  to  the  farther 
abutment  is  of  but  little  moment.  If  the  designer  is  very  thin-skinned  he 
can  allow  for  it  on  both  systems.  A  modified  Warren,  as  shown  below, 
has  many  advantages,  and  I  am  now  using  it  exclusively  on  short  spans. 
I  would  use  pin  connections  for  shorter  spans  than  the  author  names. 
A  double  track  span  of  100  feet  makes  a  good  solid  pin  bridge.  I  agree 
with  the  author  in  his  condemna- 
tion  of  suspended  floor  beams  and 
rigid  bracing.     The  specification 

Tinder  which  I  am  now  working  Fia_  2. 

says:  "Floor  beam  hangers  free  on  the  pin  will  not  be  allowed;"  and 
"  The  laterals  in  the  loaded  chord  shall  in  all  cases  be  rigid  bracing. "  Ee- 
garding  bridge  floors,  the  practice  on  the  system  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected, is  to  use  flat  ties  6x8  inches  on  wooden  bridges,  and  7  x  8  inches  flat 
notched  one-half  to  three-quarter  inch  over  the  stringers  on  iron  bridges. 
These  ties  are  12  feet  long  and  laid  12  inches  on  centers;  guard  timbers 
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.6x8,  notched  1  inch  over  the  ends  of  the  ties  and  bolted  every  fourth  tie. 
Our  main  stringers  are  5  feet  on  centers,  with  outside  stringers  in  tlirough 
bridges  10  feet  wide.  I  prefer  Southern  long  leaf  pine  for  bridge  ties. 
It  outlasts  the  hard  woods  and  shows  plainly  when  it  is  decayed.  I 
object  strongly  to  the  wide  spacing  of  stringers  advocated  by  the 
author.  If  we  are  building  an  iron  or  steel  bridge,  let  us  make  it  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  leave  the  ties  to  do  only  their  legitimate  duty  of 
holding  the  rails  to  gauge  and  line.  The  idea  that  some  engineers  seem 
to  have  that  the  wheels  should  be  cushioned  by  the  spring  of  the  ties 
between  the  stringers,  belongs  on  the  shelf  alongside  of  the  old  idea  that 
iron  bridges  must  be  set  on  wooden  wall  blocks,  that  they  would  be 
shattered  like  glass  beads  if  they  rested  directly  on  the  unyielding 
masonry.  I  know  of  no  instance  where  the  flange  angles  of  stringers 
have  been  bent  down  from  the  deflection  of  the  ties,  but  can  remember 
two  bridges  where  ties  have  been  found  broken  on  account  of  the  wide 
spacing  of  the  stringers,  and  this  by  trains  on  the  rails.  No  doubt  the 
ties  mentioned  were  cross-grained  and  not  large  enough,  but  the  design 
is  poor  that  looks  to  the  rapidly  decaying  ties  to  help  out  a  floor  beam 
of  scant  dimensions.  In  New  England  a  great  majority  of  the  bridges 
are  limited  in  the  matter  of  depth  of  floor,  and  the  necessity  of  using  a 
deep  tie  would  often  interfere  with  making  a  good  design.  The  thick- 
ness of  tie  named  above  is  sufficient  to  take  the  spikes,  and  experience 
shows  that  they  last  as  long  as  larger  sticks.  Personally,  I  should  place 
the  ties  farther  apart,  say  14  or  16  inches.  I  have  known  many  instances 
of  derailed  cars  crossing  bridges  with  the  latter  s])acing  and  there  was 
no  bunching  of  ties.  I  abandoned  the  practice  some  years  ago  of  bolt- 
ing the  tie  floor  to  the  iron  work.  If  the  ties  are  notched  over  the 
stringers  and  the  guard  timbers  over  the  ties,  there  need  be  no  fear  that 
the  tloor  and  bridge  will  part  company,  unless  it  be  in  a  cyclone  region, 
with  which  I  confess  I  have  had  no  experience.  On  our  wooden  bridges 
the  ties  are  not  notched,  but  are  planed  one  side  to  even  thickness  and 
spike  bolted  to  the  stringers. 

"  Impact"  and  "  fatigue"  measure  the  bulk  of  our  modern  ignorance 
in  iron  bridge  designing;  they  are  the  i)resent-diiy  rei)reseututive  of  the 
old  bugbear  that  used  to  be  downed  by  the  "factor  of  safety."  It 
seems  reasonable  that  "impact"  should  be  covered  in  the  loading,  and 
the  addition  to  the  engine  loads  previously  mentioned  is  my  attempt 
to  do  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  deflection  of  a  bridge,  even  thougii 
it  be  of  very  short  span,  is  but  slightly  more,  under  fast  speeds  than  it  is 
if  the  engine  stands  on  it  at  rest;  this  depends,  however,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  track  surface  and  also  on  the  wheels.  I  have  known  freight 
cars  at  speed  to  deflect  a  bridge  more  than  the  engine,  evidently  on  ac- 
count of  wheels  which  were  worn  out  of  a  true  circle.  "Fatigue,"  if 
we  believe  in  it,  should  be  covered  in  the  unit  straiuM.  That  the  deduc- 
tions from  the  German  experiments  on  the  efl"ect  of  oft-repeated  strains 
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on  metals  are  not  applicable  to  bridge  designing  as  stated  by  the  author 
I  thoroughly  believe.  Still,  supposing  our  strain  sheet  to  show  the  true 
relation  between  the  strains  in  all  parts  of  a  structure,  it  does  not  seem 
satisfactory  to  use  a  constant  unit  for  both  those  parts  which  are  loaded 
to  their  calculated  maximum  at  every  passage  of  a  train  and  other  parts 
which  get  their  maximum  only  under  the  unusual  circumstance  of  two 
typical  trains  meeting.  Nor  does  it  seem  just  right  to  use  the  same 
tension  unit  for  parts  which  are  strained  from  zero  to  the  calculated 
maximum  many  times  a  day,  and  other  parts  in  which  the  varying  load 
is  no  more  than  perhaps  50  per  cent,  of  the  total.  That  oft-repeated 
strains  within  the  elastic  limit  hurt  a  member  in  compression,  I  do  not 
believe.  My  practice  is  to  use  10  per  cent,  greater  unit  strains  on  the 
middle  truss  of  a  three-truss  bridge  than  on  the  side  trusses,  and  for 
general  tension  a  curve  the  ordinates  of  which  give  tension  units,  the 

abcissas  being  values  of '-  .     This  curve  might  as  well  have  been 

max. 

sketched  by  eye  through  certain  points  that  were  assumed  as  satis- 
factory, as  to  have  been  constructed  from  an  equation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  curve  should  be  more  satisfactory  to  use  than  a  list  as  suggested 
by  the  author,  which  jumps  1  000  pounds  per  inch  between  long  and 
short  members. 

I  see  no  sound  reason  for  assessing  plate  girders  below  20  feet  span, 
as  recommended  by  the  author.  His  desire  to  discourage  the  use  of 
short  panels  by  so  doing  is  hardly  good  engineering;  the  panel  length 
unless  governed  by  head  room  considerations,  should  be  a  function  of 
the  truss  depth  and  distance  between  trusses.  In  short  spans  we  are 
right  in  using  short  panels;  and  as  stated  before,  more  than  half  the 
bridges  under  my  care  are  less  than  20  feet  span.  We  cannot  discourage 
these  legitimately  by  such  units.  The  practice  with  us  is  to  use  one- 
sixth  of  the  web  as  flange  section  in  plate  girders  when  the  web  is  in 
one  sheet  without  splice;  but  if  the  web  is  in  several  sections  and  the 
splice  plates  are  proportioned  only  for  shear,  it  seems  hardly  justilSiable 
to  count  much  on  it  to  resist  deflection.  I  do  not  understand  the  reason 
for  the  author's  statement:  "Of  course  if  the  web  be  counted  in,  the 
intensities  of  working  stresses  of  the  flanges  will  have  to  be  decreased 
accordingly."  In  my  judgment  the  plate  girder  is  the  best  form  in 
which  we  can  build  up  metal  to  carry  a  load  across  an  opening,  and  I 
allow  the  same  tension  units  in  them  that  I  do  in  eye-bar  members  of  a 
truss.  I  find  that  nothing  less  than  three-eighth  webs  in  stringers  will 
give  proper  bearing  for  rivets.  The  wheel  load  cannot  be  reckoned  as 
producing  less  than  about  2  500  pounds  vertical  pressure  on  a  single 
rivet,  and  this,  combined  with  the  horizontal  pressure  from  the  flange 
strain,  will  call  for  a  three-eighth-inch  web,  at  least,  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  The  fact  is,  good  machine  driven  rivets  are  worth  more  than  we 
generally  allow,  but  if  we  have  a  set  of  bearing  units  we  should  take  ac- 
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count  of  all  the  loads  coming  on  oar  connections  and  stick  to  them.  End 
floor  beams  are  a  good  detail  if  the  stringers  are  extended  beyond  the 
beam  enough  to  take  one  tie;  otherwise  the  distance  between  the  last 
bridge  tie  anci  the  first  ground  tie  will  be  too  great. 

In  calculating  pin  moments  I  think  the  load  delivered  to  the  pin  by 
each  member  should  be  considered  as  distributed  over  its  thickness.  It 
surely  is  so  distributed  in  fact.  If  the  maximum  moment  occurs  at  the 
middle  of  the  pin  the  result  will  be  the  same  whether  the  load  is  so 
considered,  or  concentrated  at  the  center  of  the  member,  but  if  the  maxi- 
mum occurs  under  some  particular  bar.  the  above  consideration  reduces 
the  moment  sometimes  quite  materially. 


In  the  moment  curves  sketched  above,  the  full  vertical  lines  repre- 
sent the  sides  of  members  packed  on  a  pin,  the  full  broken  line  the 
moments  calculated  with  all  load  concentrated  at  centers  of  members, 
and  the  dotted  curves  the  allowable  change  if  the  loads  are  considered 
distributed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  reduction  is  one-half  the  distance 
from  the  vertex  to  the  line  joining  the  intersections  of  the  sides  of  the 
bar  with  the  moment  line.  In  some  cases  this  perfectly  legitimate  con- 
sideration will  materially  help  out  on  the  size  of  the  pin. 

It  is  n  )t  likely  that  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Waddell's  paper  will  ex- 
haust the  subject  so  that  there  can  be  no  more  said.  Each  one  can  state 
his  opinions  and  beliefs,  but  it  is  not  good  manners  to  insist  that  others 
shall  believe  our  creeds.  My  rules  and  methods  are  for  my  office;  I 
will  not  attempt  to  force  them  on  broth«'r  engineers.  If  they  like  them 
they  are  at  liberty  to  use  them.  If  they  do  not  believe  as  I  do,  I  dare 
not  RHy  they  are  wrong. 

W.  R.  HuTTON,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — On  the  resistance  to  bending 
of  the  web  of  a  plate  girder. 

Fh'sf. — First  as  to  our  author:  He  proposes  to  add  one-sixth  the 
area  of  the  web  to  each  tlange,  and  to  decrease  "accordingly"  (i.  <?., 
proporti'^nately)  the  intensity  of  working  stress.  As  the  result  in  this 
case  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  web  were  neglected,  it  is  difticult  to  see 
a  reason  for  it. 

Secowl.  —It  is  well  known  that  in  a  rectangular  beam  the  maximum 
shearing  stress  is  about  the  neutral  axis,  diminishing  to  zero  at  the  top 
;in(l  bottom  libers.  In  an  I  beam  it  is  more  nearly  uniform  throughout 
the  web;  still  almost  nothing  in  the  flanges.  Beyond  (juestion,  then, 
the  web  mast  take  the  entire  shearing  stress. 
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TJiird. — As  to  the  bending  stresses  in  the  web,  they  exist  and  cannot 
be  got  rid  of.  Their  intensity  may  be  reduced  by  increasing  the  area 
of  the  riange,  and  this,  in  fact,  is  the  practical  effect  of  .neglecting  the 
web  in  computing  the  resistance  of  the  beam.  It  would  seem  to  be 
more  rational  as  well  as  more  exact  to  consider  the  entire  section  and 
proportion  it  for  such  intensity  of  bending  stress  as  may  be  best  for  the 
particular  case.  The  former  method  is  an  additional  factor  of  safety, 
of  variable,  and,  perhaps,  uncertain  value  in  ordinary  practice,  but 
there  are  cases,  as  mentioned  by  our  author,  in  which  it  cannot  be 
applied. 

Fourth. — The  progress  of  exact  methods  is  well  exemplified  in  oar 
author,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  partisan  of  the  flange- only-for-bend- 
ing  theory  in  its  most  extreme  applications.  We  welcome  his  change  of 
mind. 

Fifth. — The  proportioning  of  flanges  to  take  the  whole  bending 
stress,  while  the  web  takes  the  shear,  is  not  uncommon  with  French  con- 
tractors. The  following  line  of  reasoning  in  support  of  the  practice  is 
from  one  of  their  authors.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  beam  enters 
into  the  formula  for  maximum  shear.  Now,  if  we  use  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  flanges  alone,  neglecting  the  web,  it  results  that  the  shear 
is  evenly  distributed  over  the  section  of  the  web.  In  other  words,  if 
we  assume  the  bending  stresses  to  be  borne  entirely  by  the  flanges,  it 
follows  that  the  shear  is  uniform  throughout  the  web. 

W.  L.  CowLES,  M.  Am.  8oc.  C.  E. — There  are  a  few  portions  of 
Mr.  Waddell's  paper  to  which  I  would  like  to  add  emphasis  while  heartily 
approving  nearly  all  the  suggestions  made.  With  regard  to  the  using  of 
uniform  live  loads,  there  can  hardly  be  any  question  that  any  provision 
whereby  the  labor  of  computation  can  be  decreased,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  satisfactory  approximation  to  accuracy  is  reached,  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  all  engineers;  as  the  only  result  will  be  to  lighten  labor, 
and  thereby  decrease  cost.  This  is  a  matter  of  more  importance  to  the 
computing  engineer  of  a  bridge  company  than  to  the  engineer  of  the  rail- 
road for  whom  a  design  may  be  prepared,  as  the  direct  cost  to  the  railroad 
company  is  not  affected  materially  by  the  difficulty  of  making  the  com- 
putations after  a  specification  which  may  be  new  to  the  designer,  and  the 
engineer  of  the  railroad  having  always  to  use  the  same  specification,  can 
prepare  tables  which  will  make  the  work  of  checking  and  designing 
simple  for  himself;  but  there  would  be  an  indirect  gain  to  the  railroad 
company  through  the  decreasing  of  the  cost  of  designing,  which  must 
in  the  end  be  paid  for  by  those  who  buy  the  bridges.  It  is  impractic- 
able for  the  computer  of  a  bridge  company  to  make  tables  which  will 
fully  cover  all  the  different  specifications  now  in  use  by  different  rail- 
road comjjanies,  although  some  of  the  most  common  can  be  provided 
for  in  this  way.  It  certainly  can  occasion  no  additional  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  railroad  engineer,  and  will  surely  lighten  the  labor  of  the 
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computer,  if  a  system  of  uniform  live  loads  such  as  suggested  can  be 
universally  or  even  widely  adopted.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
engine  and  train  loads  on  any  given  road  ditfer  very  widely,  and  that 
the  specifications  for  bridges  are,  or  should  be,  so  written  as  to  provide 
for  the  very  heaviest  load,  with  something  of  a  margin  for  possible 
increase  in  the  future;  it  seems  that  there  should  be  no  objection  to 
adopting  a  uniform  load  which  will  give  strains  within  a  reasonable 
per  cent,  of  those  caused  by  the  heavy  typical  load,  and  the  result  of 
Mr.  Waddell's  investigations  seems  to  indicate  very  plainly  that  such 
loads  can  be  determined  and  used  without  the  large  number  of  different 
assumptions  which  have  been  considered  necessary. 

In  the  tables  presented  on  pages  86,  87  and  88,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  error  on  the  side  of  danger  is  rarely  much  over 
2  per  cent.,  and  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  this 
is  for  the  live  load  simply,  the  actual  error  on  the  side  of  danger  in  the 
resulting  section  will  ^nly  be  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  this  amount,  or 
1.2  to  1.4  per  cent,  altogether,  since  the  dead  load  can  be  calculated 
accurately.  lu  case  it  were  deemed  essential  that  there  should  not  be 
even  this  per  cent,  of  danger,  it  would  be  easy  to  estimate  the  per- 
centage to  be  added  to  different  members  of  spans  of  varying  numbers 
of  panels  which  would  make  the  strains  right,  as  these  percentaj^^ee 
would  be  practically  constant  for  spans  of  the  same  numl)er  of  panels, 
and  they  could  be  easily  applied.  This,  however,  would  be  in  the 
direction  of  additional  work  which  it  is  sought  to  avoid,  and  an  easier 
method  would  be  to  make  such  an  addition  to  the  assumed  uniform 
load  as  would  cause  all  results  to  be  on  the  side  of  safety  as  referred 
to  that  load,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  satisfactory  conceutrat<'d 
loading.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  would  add  materially  to  the  cost 
of  the  bridge,  but  upon  investigation  it  will  be  found  that  the  ditl'erence 
is  not  great.  In  tension  members,  where  the  area  cannot  be  provided 
for  exactly  by  ordinary  regular  sizes  of  bars,  the  difference  arising 
from  using  an  extra  2  per  cent,  is  rarely  sucli  as  to  cause  a  difference  in 
the  si /.e,  an<l  will  sometimes  be  provided  for  by  the  exce-s  of  section 
used,  and  generally  will  not  increase  the  section  enough  to  add  to  the 
thickness  of  the  bar,  although  in  a  few  cases  it  may  have  this  effect. 
In  compression  members  where  it  is  customary  to  make  the  sections 
exact  by  varying  the  weight  of  channels  or  angles,  there  will  l>e  some 
increase  of  section,  but  the  amount  is  indicated  by  the  result  of  a  calcu- 
lation on  the  300-foot  span  mentioned  on  pages  87  and  8H,  where  the 
total  additional  cost  was  less  than  S40,  an  amount  whi<-h  a  railroad 
engineer  might  be  willing  to  pay  in  one  or  two  cases  for  the  advantage 
of  a  uniform  system  of  loads. 

I  cannot  pass  the  section  concerning  forms  of  trusses  without  «'xpreas- 
ing  my  thoroui^h  approval  of  Mr.  Waildell's  objection  to  pony  trusse*. 
The  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  top  chord  and  the 
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lack  of  rigidity  in  the  structure  should  cause  every  engineer  to  dis- 
countenance its  use.  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  the  writer  in  his  opinion 
that  it  is  better  to  carry  the  intermediate  panel  load  of  a  Pettit  truss  by 
a  strut  toward  the  pier  instead  of  a  tie  toward  the  center,  although  I 
am  willing  to  admit  that  the  former  method  will  give  somewhat  more  of 
inertia  and  consequent  rigidity  to  the  truss,  for  the  reason  that  in  the 
center  panels  the  dead  load  strain,  carried  to  the  top  of  a  post  by  the  tie 
referred  to,  is  generally  necessary  to  prevent  reversal  of  strain  on  the 
post  at  a  point  where  the  line  of  the  top  chord  is  broken.  This  I  con- 
sider is  essential  to  avoid  if  possible,  and  I  think  this  is  more  important 
than  the  slight  additional  rigidity  afforded  by  the  strut. 

I  am  glad  to  notice  that  the  question  of  unit  strains  on  end  posts  is 
mentioned,  as  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  should  be  regarded  as 
a  continuation  of  the  top  chord  system  rather  than  as  an  intermediate 
post.  The  reason  for  Mr.  Cooper's  specifications  for  this  member,  I 
have  understood,  was  to  provide  additional  section  and  weight  as  a 
means  of  resisting  any  possible  shock  or  blow  from  a  passing  train  which 
might  be  derailed  at  that  point;  but  this  can  be  much  more  effectually 
provided  for,  if,  indeed,  a  bridge  should  be  designed  to  resist  such  a 
shock,  by  adding  a  collision  strut  running  from  the  center  of  the  end 
post  to  the  second  bottom  chord  panelpoint;  and  this  construction,  in 
addition  to  providing  for  this  contingency,  assists  the  end  post  by  der 
creasing  its  effective  length,  and  thereby  stiffening  it  and  decreasing  its 
section.  Another  consideration  against  using  so  small  a  unit  strain  in 
designing  the  end  post  is  that,  as  fully  shown  by  Mr.  Waddell,  the  end 
post  should  have  ample  provision  for  carrying  the  bending  strains  in- 
duced by  wind  pressure,  and  if  designed  with  this  in  view,  will  certainly 
be  heavy  enough  to  satisfy  any  feeling  that  it  should  have  excessive 
strength  to  provide  for  such  a  shook  or  blow  as  suggested.  I  believe 
that  the  end  post  should  always  be  calculated  to  resist  the  bending  mo- 
ment referred  to,  although  I  cannot  say  that  it  has  been  my  practice  to 
do  so,  except  where  such  provision  is  called  for  definitely  in  specifica- 
tions. 

I  do  not  consider  that  a  bridge  is  in  danger  if  the  end  post  is  not 
thus  designed,  except  for  especially  long  spans,  and  it  will  hardly  be 
expected  that  such  a  large  amount  of  extra  material  as  is  required  in  such 
a  design  will  be  provided  by  a  bidder  in  competition  where  it  is  not 
called  for,  unless  in  a  bridge  where  its  omission  amounts  to  a  danger. 
I  think  bridge  builders  would  prefer  to  build  work  designed  in  this 
way  than  to  build  a  lighter  section,  and  this  is  therefore  a  matter  for  the 
railroad  engineer  who  prepares  the  specifications,  and  I  would  be  pleased 
to  see  such  a  specification  become  universal.  The  general  specification 
that  all  wind  strains  shall  be  provided  for  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  this 
point  under  the  present  practice  in  designing,  and  it  should  be  made  a 
special  point.     One  difficulty  which  competitors  have  to  meet  is  the  un- 
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certainty  as  to  whether  the  engineer  who  compares  their  plans  and 
checks  them  over  is  HnfBcient  of  an  expert  in  bridge  work  to  notice  de- 
fects of  this  kind  in  any  designs  when  such  points  are  not  particularly 
noted  in  the  specitications.  It  is  well  understood  that  whih;  many 
railroad  engineers  may  have  the  highest  ability  in  many  directious,  they 
are  not  necessarily  experts  in  this  line,  although  many  are,  and  it  is 
therefore  extremely  desirable  that  there  should  be  confidence  on  the 
part  of  bidders  that  all  i)lans  would  be  examined  by  some  eugineer 
thoroughly  competent  to  examine  into  all  details  of  the  designs  and 
form  an  accurate  opinion  as  to  their  relative  merits. 

The  question  of  connection  of  stringers  to  floor  beams  is  an  import- 
ant one,  and  the  objection  to  riveted  connections  is  a  valid  one,  both  on 
account  of  the  horizontal  bending  induced  in  the  floor  beams,  and  also 
the  tendency  to  cause  the  stringers  to  act  as  continuous  girders,  pro- 
ducing tension  on  the  rivets  at  the  top  of  the  connection.  The  point  in 
some  specifications  re<iuiring  that  the  connecting  rivets  shall  all  be  in- 
cluded in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  beam  avoids  this  danger  largely, 
and  is  a  good  rule,  although  sometimes  difficult  to  follow  unless  the 
stringers  have  considerable  depth.  The  same  objection  applies  to  string- 
ers resting  on  the  toj)  of  the  beam,  where  they  should  be  braced  in  some 
effective  manner,  and  where,  if  both  stringers  are  attached  to  the  same 
brace,  there  is  a  similar  strain  on  the  rivets  at  the  top  of  the  beam.  In 
such  a  case  each  striuger  should  be  separately  braced,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  pulling  ai)artat  the  tops. 

Paul  L.  Woelfel,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  See.  C.  E. — Prof.  Waddell  objects 
to  the  use  of  concentrated  loads  for  computing  the  live  load  strains  in 
bridges,  and  prefers  to  use  uniform  loads  per  lineal  foot,  changing  with 
the  length  of  spans.  While  I  can  see  no  practical  objection  to  this,  I  must 
object  to  his  reason,  viz.:  that  the  use  of  concentrated  loads  involves  a 
larger  amount  of  labor  and  complications  than  uniform  loa<ls.  By  ap- 
plying the  modern  graphical  methods  (moment  curve,  shear  curve  and 
secondary  shear  curve),  such  as  have  been  in  use  in  the  Engineers' Oflico 
of  the  Pencoyd  Bridge  and  Construction  Company  for  many  years,  th«*re 
is  practically  hardly  any  difference  whether  we  figure  with  concentrated 
or  uniform  loads,  and  we  can  use  tiiem  in  all  cases,  as  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence how  many  wheel  loads  may  leave  the  bridge.  With  a  little  prac- 
tice one  can  easily  get  all  the  live  load  strains  for  a  six  or  eight  panel 
bridge  with  straight  chord  in  about  one-half  hour;  for  a  curved  chord, 
single  intersection  bridge  in,  say,  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours.  I 
admit  that  there  are  a  few  cases,  like  draw-bridges  and  urclud  ribs, 
where  we  save  time  by  using  uniform  loads,  and  where  we  are  the  more 
justified  in  doing  so,  as  the  assumptions  upon  which  our  calculations 
are  baseil  are  more  or  le.ss  arbitrary.  The  proof  given,  that  the  equiva- 
lent uniform  load  for  floor  beams  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  center 
moment  of  a  span  equal  to  twice  the  panel  length,  is  mathematically 
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Tery  interesting.  This  fact,  though,  has  been  known  and  taught  in  our 
engineering  schools  for  many  years  ;  anybody  familiar  with  the  use  of 
curves  of  influence  must  know  it.  As  the  floor  beam  reaction  and  the 
center  moment  of  the  above  spans  have  the  very  identical  curve  of  in- 
fluence, the  equivalent  uniform  load  in  both  cases  cannot  help  but  be 
the  same. 

I  cannot  agree  with  what  is  said  in  the  paper  in  reference  to  plate 
girder  webs.  I  admit  that  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  that  the  failure  has 
been  caused  by  using  too  thin  webs.  The  working  stresses  in  our 
structures  are  in  general  so  far  below  the  elastic  limit  that  those  cases 
where  a  bridge  fails  by  the  weakness  of  the  body  of  the  member  are 
very  rare,  and  eventual  failures  can  usually  be  traced  to  faulty  con- 
struction of  details  and  weakness  of  the  connections.  The  shear  in 
the  web  of  plate  girders,  however,  is  just  as  much  there  as  the  strain  in 
the  web  system  of  a  pin  or  lattice  bridge.  Very  often,  though,  it  is 
misunderstood,  as  we  see  clearly  in  some  specifications,  like  those  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh,  which  allow  4  000  pounds  shear 
when  the  fibers  are  vertical  and  5  000  pounds  when  they  are  horizontal. 
This  ought  to  be  just  the  reverse.  If  we  say  that  the  shear  is  transfer- 
red by  the  web  only,  we  give  an  empirical  rule,  nothing  else.  This 
shear,  as  vertical  shear  in  the  web  only,  does  not  exist ;  it  is  taken  up 
by  the  flanges  just  as  well;  but  a  shear  equal  to  this  exists  in  the  middle 
of  the  web  as  horizontal  shear,  as  we  can  easily  prove  theoretically.  If 
we  put  two  beams  loose  on  top  of  each  other,  and  let  them  deflect  under 
a  load,  they  will  slide  on  each  other.  To  make  them  work  as  one  beam 
we  have  to  apply  horizontal  tensile  and  compressive  strains,  which  are 
nothing  else  but  the  horizontal  shear  in  our  girders.  In  plate  girders 
not  too  deep  I  very  often  prefer  even  to  use  a  heavier  web  and  leave  the 
intermediate  stifi"eners  out  altogether.  In  many  cases  this  will  not  only 
simplify  the  shop  work  without  weakening  the  structure,  but  also  give  a 
lighter  and  stiffer  structure.  The  heavy  web  will  help  diminish  the  de- 
flection ;  the  stifi'eners  will  not. 

I  heartily  approve  of  what  Prof.  Waddell  says  in  reference  to  end 
stifi'eners,  as  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  this  is  a  point  which 
is  very  often  not  called  for  in  the  specifications;  and  thanks  to  the  cus- 
tomary lump  sum  bidding,  is  therefore,  often  not  considered  by  compet- 
ing bridge  companies.  I  also  thoroughly  agree  with  what  is  said  on  wind 
pressure,  as  Mr.  Cooper's  specification  gives  for  long  spans  decidedly 
too  low  figures.  The  author  states  that  the  fatigue  formula  for  bridge 
members  is  unnecessary,  because  the  metal  in  bridge  members  has  time 
to  recover  itself  between  the  applications  of  live  load.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  Prof.  Bauschinger's  experiments 
have  clearly  proved  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fatigue  of  metal  within 
the  elastic  limit ;  that  you  can  load  and  unload  a  piece  of  metal  below 
the  elastic  limit  as  often  as  you  want  without  being  able  to  break  it.     As 
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all  our  working  strains  are  below  this  limit,  we  can  see  that  we  need  not 
consider  fatigue  of  metal  as  such  at  all.  Nevertheless,  the  fatigue  for- 
mula, as  Mr.  Wilson  has  used  it,  for  example,  for  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company's  specification,  is  a  very  practical  formula,  and  give.s  very 
good  proportions,  allowing  higher  strains  for  long  spans  and  lower 
strains  for  shorter  ones. 

We  determine  our  sections  usually  ly  the  dead  and  live  load 
strains  only.  The  impact  strain  is  just  as  important.  It  is  usually 
only  considered  indirectly  in  most  si)ecificati(>ns.  These  impact  strains 
will  occur  in  the  structure  whenever  a  train  goes  over,  and  yet  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  we  know  very  little  about  them.  The  fatigue  formula 
partly  provides  for  it,  as  does  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  specification,  by 
allowing  twice  the  permissible  strain  j^er  square  inch  for  dead  load 
he  allows  for  live  load,  or,  in  other  words,  by  adding  100  per  cent,  of 
impact  to  the  live  load  throughout.  It  is  generally  known  that  a  short 
span  or  a  member  whose  maximum  strain  is  produced  when  only  a  short 
distance  is  loaded,  must  get  more  impact  than  the  long  span  or  cor- 
responding member.  The  load  comes  on  more  suddenly,  and  will  in  its 
eflfect  be  nearer  a  fully  dynamically  applied  load.  The  vibrations,  hori- 
zontal and  vertical,  while  the  load  goes  over,  are  more  likely  to  add  to- 
gether for  a  few  wheel  loads  than  they  will  for  a  very  long  train,  where 
probably  quite  a  numl)er  will  comi)onsate  each  other,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Schneider,  in  his  specifications  written  for  the  Pencoyd  Bridge  and 
Construction  Company,  provides  for  that  by  allowing  different  percent- 
ages of  impact  for  diflferent  lengths  of  loading.  This  seems  to  me  a 
stei)  in  the  only  right  direction.  We  can  only  determine  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  the  impact  for  diflferent  lengths  of  loading  by  a  series  of  ex- 
periments, whicli  could  be  made  without  too  much  difliculty. 

Prof.  Dr.  Fraenkel,  of  the  Uoyal  Polytechnicum  in  Dresden,  has 
constructed  a  very  ingenious  instrument  with  which  we  can  measure  fiber 
strains  down  to  85  pounds  par  square  inch,  and  which  draws  out  a  com- 
plete diagram  (»f  the  strain  in  the  fiber.  Let  us  now  figure  the  strain  in 
a  member  for  the  most  unfavorable  position  of  a  given  loatl.  Lot  us 
then  apply  this  loading  statically  in  the  same  position  on  the  bridge, 
and  measure  the  strain.  Let  us  further  run  it  over  the  bridge  with  diflfer- 
ent velocilies  and  measure  the  strains  again,  and  I  think  we  would  have 
no  diflBculty  in  getting  at  a  fair  average  for  impact  and  vibration  for 
diflferent  spans  and  velocities,  upon  which,  undoubtedly,  the  condition 
of  the  track  and  the  rolling  stock  would  have  some  infiuence.  We  coold 
«ven  go  further  than  that.  Let  us  measure  the  fiber  strains  in  four 
points  of  a  chord  or  post,  and  we  can  find  out  at  the  same  time  what 
bending  stress  our  chord  or  post  got  from  eccentricity  and  stiflfness  of 
the  connections.  Connecting  our  instrument  with  the  lateral  system, 
we  can  see  what  lateral  stress  the  train  produced  in  our  structure.  I 
have  use<l  these  instruments  with  great  success  in  many   cases,  and  am 
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convinced  that  we  should  see  a  great  deal  clearer  in  regard  to  many  im- 
portant and  doubtful  points,  if  some  prominent  bridge  company  or  rail- 
road company  would  take  up  a  series  of  experiments  in  a  systematic  and 
scientific  way.  The  question  of  impact  settled,  a  great  deal  would  be 
gained.  If  we  knew  from  our  dead  load,  live  load  and  impact,  the 
greatest  direct  strain  a  member  could  get,  we  should  surely  much  sooner 
be  able  to. settle  on  a  uniform  permissible  strain  with  a  fair  allowance  for 
secondary  stresses  and  safety  ;  not  for  main  members  only,  but  also  for 
the  connections;  for  if  we  allow  different  working  stresses  in  different 
members,  we  should  surely  do  the  same  in  our  connections. 

We  could  make,  then,  such  assumptions  for  the  lateral  forces,  that 
we  could  use  the  same  permissible  strains  also  for  our  lateral  system; 
and  in  this  way  surely  simplify  our  calculations,  and  come  nearer  the  ideal 
structure,  in  which  all  parts  and  connections  are  uniformly  strong. 
Mr.  Cooper  says  in  his  specifications  that  the  rivet  shear  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 7  500  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  three-quarters  of  the  allowed 
strain  per  square  inch  upon  the  member;  the  pressure  on  rivet  and 
pin  bearing  not  to  exceed  12  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  one 
and  one-half  times  the  allowed  strain  per  square  inch  on  the  mem- 
ber. According  to  this,  7  500  and  12  000  pounds  would  be  the  upper 
limits,  and  the  second  conditions  would  only  be  used  whenever  they 
would  give  smaller  values.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  quite  the 
intention  of  the  author.  A  member  strained  with  10  000  pounds  per 
square  inch  corresponding  to  the  maximum  shear  of  7500  pounds 
surely  ought  to  have  its  connections  designed  with  a  smaller  per- 
missible shearing  stress  than  a  member  strained  with  15  000  pounda 
(laterals  and  members  strained  by  dead  load  only).  Why  should  ten 
rivets  in  single  shear  in  one  case  be  equivalent  to  4 J  square  inches  of 
metal,  in  the  other  case  only  to  3?  Another  disadvantage  is  that  we  make 
our  calculations  unnecessarily  complicated  by  introducing  two  condi- 
tions. Very  often  we  have  to  consider  two  cases,  and  must,  besides- 
this,  figure  out  the  average  stress  per  square  inch  in  the  member  es- 
pecially for  the  purpose,  as  the  section  of  the  member  is  determined  by 
the  different  strains  for  dead  and  live  load. 

For  pin  bending,  Mr.  Cooper  allows  15  000  pounds  all  the  way  through. 
A  3  X  1-inch  eye-bar  as  a  member  of  the  lateral  system  is  worth  45  000 
pounds.  In  a  short  truss  where  we  would  get  ab9ut  10  000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  we  have  to  use  a  5  x  |-inch  bar  for  the  same  stress;  the  same 
pin  would,  under  the  same  circumstances,  otherwise  do  for  both  these  bars. 
Mr.  Wilson  determines  his  shear  and  bearing  stress  in  proportion  to  the 
compressive  unit  stress  in  the  members,  at  the  same  time  allowing  a  con> 
Stan  t  fiber  stress  for  bending  on  pins.  This  somewhat  complicates  the  cal- 
culations, and  is  under  the  same  disadvantage  in  so  far  as  pin  bending  is 
concerned  as  Mr.  Cooper's  method.  As  soon  as  we  make  our  bearing  and 
shear  dependent  on  the  varying  unit  stresses  in  the  members,  we  give 
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up  the  great  advantage  of  tabulating  our  shear  and  bearing  values  of 
rivets  and  pins,  and  have  a  great  deal  of  mechanical  work  to  do  over 
and  over  again.  All  this  is  avoided  in  Mr.  C.  C.  Schneider's  (Pencoyd) 
specifications,  where  we  figure  with  a  maximum  stress  containing  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  impact  for  different  lengths  of  loading,  and  use  con- 
stant unit  stresses  throughout  for  main  sections  and  connections.  This 
is  a  point  in  saving  time,  which,  I  thiuk,  is  more  important  than  the  in- 
troduction of  equivalent  uniform  loads  as  propt^sed  by  Prof.  Waddell. 
Prof.  Waddell  declares  himself  for  figuring  with  high  permissiMe 
strains,  at  the  same  time  assuming  the  highest  possible  load  a  structure 
can  get.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him  on  tliat.  As  the  impact,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  these  strains,  let  us  try  to  fiud  out  something  more  al»out 
this  yet  unknown  quantity,  introduce  it  in  a  scientific  and  yet  practical 
way  in  our  calculations,  and  by  thus  reducing  oar  factor  of  ignorance, 
allow  higher  strains.  In  determining  our  permissible  unit  strains,  we 
ought  to  consider  the  secondary  bending  strains  our  members  may  get 
from  the  stiffness  and  eventually  from  the  eccentricity,  of  our  connec- 
tions. Even  with  central  connections  these  secondary  strains  may  be 
very  considerable.  We  can  reduce  them  to  a  minimum  l)y  proper  de- 
signing and  by  selecting  the  proper  systems.  Pr.)f.  Dr.  E.  Winkler 
("Theory  of  Bridges — II.,"  Vienna,  1881)  investigates  a  double  intersec- 
tion lattice  girder  of  about  90  feet  with  a  maximum  eccentricity  of  only 
three-sixteenths  inch,  for  a  load  in  every  other  panel  point.  Altliough 
this  extreme  case  is  not  likely  to  happen  in  practice,  we  may  draw  some 
conclusions  as  to  the  relative  value  of  different  systems  from  his  figures. 
He  gives  us  the  additional  secondary  bending  stresses  expressed  in  per- 
centages of  the  direct  stress,  as  follows  : 

1.  Girder  without  verticals,  diagonals  connected  at  intersections: 

chords,  maximum  113  per  cent.,  average  Go  per  cent;  web 
members,  maximum  90  per  cent.,  average  36  per  cent; 
total  average  51  per  cent. 

2.  Girder   without   verticals,    diagonals   not   connected:    chords, 

maximum  88  per  cent,  average  08  i)er  cent. ;  web  meml^ers, 
maximum  25  per  cent.,  average  18  per  cent;  total  average 
45  per  cent. 

3.  Girder  with  verticals,  diagonals  not  connected:  chords,  maxi- 

mum 19  i)er  cent.,  average  12  per  cent.;  web  members, 
maximum  30  per  cent,  average  13  per  cent.;  total  average 
13  per  cent 

Even  for  all  panel  points  losuled,  these  additional  strains  average 
about  12  per  cent,  in  the  first  case.  In  a  trestle  bent  I  fountl  the 
same  figures  for  some  members  to  bo  as  large  as  200  per  cent  for 
central  connections  and  nearly  300  per  cent  with  eccentricity.  (**  Civil 
Ingenieur,"  1887.) 
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These  secondary  strains  often  cause  quite  peculiar  effects.  I 
remember  tlie  case  of  a  suspension  bridge,  where  the  cables  were 
made  of  pins  and  eye-bars.  Experimenting  on  them  with  Prof.  Fran- 
kel's  instrument,  we  found  compression  in  some  of  these  bars  when  a 
heavy  street  roller  passed  over.  A  second  instrument  applied  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bar  showed  the  tension,  which  we  had  figured,  pro- 
portionately increased.  We  had  a  clear  case  of  bending  in  our 
cable,  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  pins  in  the  pin-holes.  The  whole 
cable  from  the  abutment  over  the  piers  to  the  other  abutment,  worked 
not  only  as  a  tension  member,  but  at  the  same  time  as  a  continuous 
girder;  so  that  while  the  additional  strains  produced  by  the  street 
roller  in  the  upper  and  lower  fibers  of  the  eye-bars  in  the  middle  of  the 
span  were  compression  and  tension,  our  instruments  showed  them  to  be 
tension  and  compression  at  the  piers. 

The  question  whether  it  is  correct  to  apply  different  formulas  for 
buckhng  for  fixed  and  hinged  ends,  is  a  very  diflScult  one  to  decide. 
All  our  buckling  theories  and  experiments  are  more  or  less  uncertain. 
All  experiments  refer  to  the  ultimate  strength.  It  would  have  been  of 
much  more  value  to  us  in  those  experiments  had  we  known  any  fibers 
were  strained  beyond  their  elastic  limit.  Experiments  of  this  kind 
could  be  made  with  the  same  instruments  I  spoke  of  in  connection  with 
the  impact.  But  even  supposing  we  had  derived  a  really  perfect  formula 
from  our  experiments,  is  there  not  quite  a  difference  between  the  mem- 
ber with  fixed  ends  in  our  testing  machine  and  the  same  member  in  a 
bridge,  where  the  stiff  connections  may  not  only  not  prevent  the  buck- 
ling, but  where  the  secondary  bending  stresses,  which  are  caused  by 
these  stiff  connections,  may  even  start  the  same?  I  think  it  hardly 
worth  while,  therefore,  to  make  a  distinction  between  fixed  and  hinged 
ends.  Mr.  Cooper  gives  different  formulas  for  chords  and  posts,  as  I 
understand,  to  provide  for  the  strains  the  posts  may  get  in  case  of  derail- 
ments. Do  we  not  waste,  then,  a  lot  of  metal  in  all  those  cases  where 
we  have,  for  example,  deck  bridges  with  ties  resting  on  the  top  chord  and 
where  the  posts  are  at  least  just  as  much  protected  against  these  strains 
as  the  chords?  It  also  seems  to  me  that  by  applying  this  formula,  we 
make  in  a  long  span  bridge  with  heavy  posts  a  much  more  ample  pro- 
vision for  these  accidental  stresses  than  we  do  in  a  short  bridge  with 
a  very  light  post.  I  should  think  it  more  advisable  to  figure  with  one 
formula  for  posts  and  chords,  but  make  the  posts  in  through  bridges 
strong  enough  to  withstand  a  bending  moment  in  case  of  an  accident. 
Tliis  moment  would  naturally  be  the  same  in  long  and  short  spans, 
though  it  might  be  advisable  to  fix  on  a  higher  moment  for  the  end 
posts,  as  these  are  more  liable  to  get  a  square  shock,  while  intermediate 
posts  would  probably  get  it  under  a  flat  angle. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  danger  of  the  top  chords  sideways  buckling  in 
pony  lattice  girders  is  so  very  great,  if  the  girders  are  properly  designed. 
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These  girders  ought  to  have  wide  chords  with  double  webs,  and  cor- 
respondingly wide  posts  with  a  solid  web.  well  connected  to  the  chord.  It 
requires  very  little  strain  to  prevent  a  member  from  buckling,  and  wo  can 
easily  make  the  posts  strong  enough  to  do  this  work;  they  naturally  will 
bend  over  when  the  floor  detlects  and  tend  to  distort  the  chords;  but  I  very 
much  doubt  that  these  additional  strains  will  be  more  than  the  addi- 
tional strains  in  the  posts  of  through  bridges  from  the  same  cause.  For 
single  track  spans  from  80  to  110  feet  I  prefer  a  latti»'e  pouy  truss  to  a 
through  bridge.  The  latter  always  has  a  more  or  less  flimsy  appearance, 
and  has  hardly  suflBcient  lateral  stiflfuess  in  its  main  members  unless  we 
throw  in  a  great  deal  of  extra  metal.  In  reference  to  combining 
stresses,  it  is  undoubtedly  correct  to  allow  higher  permissible  strains 
for  the  combination  of  dead  and  live  load  with  wind  and  momentum.  I 
do  not  think  it  right,  however,  to  allow  higher  strains  for  the  comV)ina- 
tion  of  dead  and  live  load  with  the  centrifugal  force  corresponding  to 
an  average  speed,  as  the  horizontal  centrifugal  force  is  just  as  much  of 
a  regular  load  in  oar  bridges  as  the  vertical  dead  and  live  load. 

Palmer  C.  Ricketts,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C,  E. — Mr.  Waddell  has  brought 
out  in  a  very  interesting  manner  some  of  the  disputed  points  in  bridge 
design,  and  it  seems  to  me  advisable  that  every  member  of  the  Society 
who  is  particularly  interested  in  this  branch  of  the  profession  should  at 
least  express  an  opinion  on  the  questions  considered  in  his  paper. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  method  of  wheel  concentrations,  as 
used  in  calculating  the  stresses  in  single  system  truss  bridges,  would 
sooner  or  later  pass  into  disuse,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  increaseti 
labor  involved  in  the  calculations,  which  I  do  not  think  is  great,  as  be- 
cause it  would  liuully  be  realized  that  the  accuracy  attained  by  its  use 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  Who  would  venture  to  say  that  the  stresses 
actually  induced,  by  the  varying  loads  of  ordinary  traffic  in  the  memlxjrs 
of  any  railroad  bridge  de.signed  with  typical  engines,  even  clo.sely  ap- 
proximating those  in  actual  use,  would  be  identical  with  those  shown  on 
the  stress  sheet  of  the  original  design;  or  that  they  would  generally  come 
within  a  considerable  percentage  of  those  given  by  the  stress  she^'t? — and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  no  engineer  is  justitietl  in  specifying  loads  which  «lo 
not  considerably  exceed  those  in  general  use  on  the  road  for  which  the 
bridge  is  designed.  That  is,  he  must  assume  a  load  which  will  make 
provision  for  unknown  increments  duo  to  futun*  traffic.  Th<»  method, 
looks  and  is  what  may  be  called  elegant,  but  whether  the  metal  is  more 
properly  placed  by  its  use  is  entirely  questionable. 

I  have  considerable  symjmthy  also  for  those  who  object  to  the  use  of 
an  ecpiivalent  uniform  loiul,  namely,  because  there  is  no  such  thing. 
Mr.  Waddell  has  ma^le  out  a  very  good  case  for  the  average  equiva- 
lent uniform  loa<l  obtained  from  the  l>ending  moments  doe  to  typical 
engines  and  their  following  load,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of  a 
uniform  load  made  heavy  enough  to  cover  a  certain  probable  future  in- 
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crease  in  car  weights  with  uniform  excesses  taken  large  enough  to  cover 
a  certain  probable  future  increase  in  engine  weights;  is  a  more  simple 
and  all  things  considered  more  rational  method  of  providing  for  the 
proper  distribution  of  the  metal  in  the  trusses,  than  the  use  of  an  assumed 
typical  engine  or  two  followed  by  a  uniform  load,  or  than  an  assumed 
equivalent  of  this  assumed  load.  In  any  case,  as  long  as  so  little  is  known 
of  the  dynamic  effect  of  the  moving  train  on  the  various  pieces  of  the 
structure,  I  believe  that  it  is  not  scientific  to  split  hairs  on  either  the 
relative  position  or  the  magnitude  of  loads  which  are  only  assumed  any- 
way, and  which,  in  view  of  the  future,  never  should  be  assumed  to  give 
the  same  stresses  as  those  induced  by  existing  traffic  even  when  statically 
considered. 

In  specifying  wind  pressure  for  large  spans,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  observations  so  far  made,  show  that  very  great  wind  pressures  occur 
only  over  very  restricted  areas;  and  that  such  great  pressures  are  ex- 
tremely unlikely  to  be  found  distributed  over  areas  as  large  as  the  ver- 
tical projection  of  the  longest  spans  now  being  built. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  opinion  expressed  that  lattice  bridges  longer 
than  100  feet  should  be  used.  It  was,  perhaps,  natural  that  the  reaction 
from  tubular  and  long  lattice  bridges  should  carry  the  advocates  of  pin 
bridges  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause_,the  writer 
of  a  well  known  set  of  specifications  in  a  former  edition,  to  require  all 
through  structures  of  more  than  90  feet  in  span  to  be  pin  connected.  In 
a  later  edition  he  has  raised  this  limit  to  100  feet,  and  I  think  it  should " 
be  still  further  raised,  though,  perhaps,  not  to  the  extent  indicated  by 
Mr.  Waddell.  For  a  single  track,  I  think  that  all  bridges  over,  say,  140 
feet  in  span  should  be  pin  connected;  and  for  a  double  track,  all  over,  say, 
120  feet.  Pin  bridges  may  be  preferable  for  somewhat  shorter  spans,  and 
for  longer  ones,  I  think,  they  certainly  are  so,  for  well  known  reasons  — 
because  the  ratio  of  dead  to  live  load  becomes  more  considerable  and  the 
members  larger,  while  in  lattice  bridges  of  longer  spans  the  difficulty  in 
making  proper  connections  becomes  greater  and  the  loss  of  material  be- 
comes considerable. 

The  spindly,  four-paneled,  pin  connected  through  bridges  100  feet 
long,  which  have  been  turned  out  in  the  past  even  from  the  best  shops, 
have  not  been  admirable  specimens  of  design;  and  though  present 
practice  has  modified  some  of  their  defects,  they  are  still  not  by  any 
means  the  best  that  can  be  used.  Of  course  there  is  ambiguity  in  the 
determination  of  the  stresses  in  bridges  of  more  than  one  system,  and  it 
is  more  rational  as  far  as  the  determination  of  these  stresses  is  concerned 
to  use  one  system  only ;  but  since  the  best  bridge  is  that  one  which 
carries  a  given  load  most  safely  and  economically,  it  is  most  rational  to 
use  for  any  span  that  kind  of  a  bridge  which  most  nearly  satisfies  this 
definition;  and  as  in  all  other  engineering  work,  observation  of  existing 
structures  may  modify  theoretical  conclusions.      Observation  of  well 
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designed  and  well  constructed  lattice  bridges  100  feet  long  has  shown 
them  to  be  stitter  and  safer  structures  than  pin  bridges  of  the  same 
length,  and  it  has  yet  to  ba  shown  that  the  best  designed  bridges  of  this 
character  cost  more  for  maintenance,  or  need  renewal  sooner  than  pin 
bridges.  Because  lattice  bridges  as  they  used  to  be  budt,  with  webs 
connected  by  one  leg,  no  angles  on  the  lower  sides  of  the  top  chord 
webs,  etc.,  are  not  good  bridges,  it  does  not  follow  that  those  of  the 
best  present  designers  should  not  be  used.  The  writer  does  not  mean 
it  to  be  inferred  that  he  does  not  consider  single  systems  ativisable  in 
most  cases,  but  only  that  the  use  of  multiple  systems  is  excusable  in 
certain  cases. 

As  to  the  use  of  pony  trusses,  the  increase  in  the  length  of  plate 
girders  rendered  commeicially  possible  by  advancements  in  mill  and 
shop  practice,  will  probably  soon  do  away  with  them  to  a  great  extent. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  of  the  correctness  of  the  present 
tendency  toward  riveted  instead  of  hung  floor-beam  connections,  that 
is,  when  these  connections  are  so  made  that  both  channels  of  the  post 
act  together  or  nearly  together;  and  as  giving  greater  rigidity,  riveted, 
instead  of  adjustable  lateral  connections,  seem  generally  preferable.  So 
long  as  stringers  are  spaced  so  that  the  inside  of  the  guard  timbers  are 
outside  their  webs,  I  can  see  no  sufticient  reason,  as  far  as  safety  is  con- 
cerned, for  spreading  them  further  apart ;  for  the  fl.iring  of  the  guard 
timbers  at  the  ends  of  the  bridge  should  bring  any  train  off  the  track 
inside  these  timbers,  and  the  wheels  will  then  be  inside  the  stringers 
also.  If  the  train  is  so  far  oflf  the  tr.ick  that  it  cannot  be  brought  inside 
the  guards  liefore  it  reaches  the  bridge,  or  if  it  mounts  the  guards  while 
it  is  on  the  bridge,  an  accident  is  almost  sure  to  result,  whatever  the 
flooring  may  be.  The  floor  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Waddell  is  certainly 
a  safe  one,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  unnecessarily  expensive.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  ordinary  fi  by  8-inch  guard  timbers,  flan'd  at  the 
ends  of  the  bridge,  notched  1  inch  over  closely  spaced  ties  and  bolted 
to  them  and  to  the  stringers  at  fre([uent  intervals  by  hook  bolts;  there 
seem  to  be  few  cases  of  derailment  in  which  the  train  could  not  be  safely 
glided  over  the  bridge,  that  is,  of  those  derailments  which  could  l)e 
taken  care  of  by  any  floor.  Most  engineers  know  of  cases  in  which 
derailed  trains  have  been  kept  between  such  guards  on  such  a  floor  for 
great  distances. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  steel  will  wholly 
replace  wrought  iron,  not  only  in  bridge  work,  but  in  almost  all  struc- 
tures and  machines  in  which  such  iron  is  now  used.  It  seems  to  mo, 
though,  that  there  are  few  engineers  who  would  care  at  present  to  iLse 
this  material  only  in  bridges,  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  wrought  iron 
IB  used — with  holes  punched  and  not  reamed  in  tension  as  well  as  com- 
pression members — and  unless  it  is  so  used  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is 
l)riicticully  as  cheap  as  iron,  for  spans  of  ordinary  lengths  u'  l.a^f       Hut 
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even  though  wrought  iron  should  not  be  ruled  out  by  the  specifications, 
there  hardly  seems  to  be  much  doubt  about  the  advisability  of  using 
steel  properly  throughout,  even  at  an  increased  price. 

I  think  Mr.Waddell's  allowed  unit  stresses,  good  ones,  for  this  material, 
and  agree  with  him  in  believing  that  it  is  irrational  to  double  the  allowed 
live  load  unit  stresses  for  the  dead  load.  The  theoretic  deduction  as 
to  the  effect  of  a  suddenly  applied  load  cannot,  I  believe,  be  properly 
applied  in  this  way,  as  the  application  of  a  train  to  a  bridge  is  not  sudden 
in  the  sense  above  used,  and  the  induced  stress  even  in  the  floor  system 
cannot  be  said  to  be  due  to  a  suddenly  applied  load. 

G.  Bouse AREN,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— itre  Load.— In  the  light  of  past 
experience,  the  projjer  live  load  to  be  assumed  in  the  computation  of 
railway  bridges,  is  a  matter  well  worth  considering.  The  old  practice 
was  a  uniform  load  of  1  ton  per  linear  foot  of  single  track;  this,  with  the 
short  panels  commonly  used  then,  gave  very  weak  primary  members  and 
floor  connections,  even  for  the  light  engines  and  cars  of  the  time.  The 
breaking  of  floor  beam  hangers  was  of  common  occurrence  in  those  days. 

The  substitution  of  a  train  diagram  composed  of  one  or  two  typical 
locomotives  followed  by  a  uniform  load,  was  an  improvement  on  the  old 
method.  The  writer  introduced  it,  he  believes,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
specification  for  bridges  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  in  1874. 
The  engines  of  the  diagram  were  the  heaviest  which  were  expected  to  be 
used  on  the  road  at  that  time. 

With  the  past  now  before  us,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  a  mistake  not 
to  provide  for  the  future  by  a  heavier  load;  this  necessity  was  not  as. 
evident  then  as  now ;  besides,  it  has  ever  been  a  popular  principle  with  a 
certain  class  of  wise  managers  to  "  take  care  of  the  present  and  let  the 
future  take  care  of  itself."  The  outcome  of  this  policy  has  been  the  re- 
newal of  a  large  number  of  iron  bridges,  which  had  their  life — supposed 
to  be  eternal — shortened  to  that  of  wooden  structures,  by  the  evolution  of 
American  locomotives  and  rolling  stock;  a  great  many  more  only  owe 
their  prolonged  existence  to  a  depleted  condition  of  the  company's 
treasury. 

It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  common  sense  that  the  live  load  assumed  in 
calculations  should  not  be  exceeded  in  its  effect  on  the  different  mem- 
bers by  any  actual  load  ever  likely  to  come  upon  the  structure.  In  this 
respect  the  usual  arrangement  of  two  typical  locomotives  followed  by  a 
uniform  train  load,  is  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  give  the  greatest 
stress  in  all  cases.  For  instance,  the  chord  stresses  will  be  materially 
increased  in  long  spans  if  the  locomotives  are  supposed  to  be  preceded 
as  well  as  followed  by  the  uniform  load;  again,  in  iron  bridges,  canti- 
lever bridges  and  continuous  girders,  larger  stresses  will  occur  at  certain 
points  of  the  web  and  chords  when  the  live  load  is  supposed  to  be  dis- 
triVmted  in  a  discontinuous  manner  over  the  bridge.  This  condition  is 
liable  to  occur,  and  does  occur  quite  frequently,  on  bridges  where  trains 
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follow  each  other  closely,  and  when  from  their  position  in  .proximity  to 
a  yard,  switching  has  to  be  done  over  them.  The  arrangement  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  load  should  therefore  be  prescribed  as  that  giving  the 
greatest  result  in  each  case. 

The  distinction  between  engines  and  train  in  the  load  diagram  is  not 
as  important  now  as  it  was,  for  the  reason  that  the  train  weight  per 
hnear  foot  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  engine  weight  per  linear 
foot,  the  excess  of  the  latter  over  the  former  having  l>een  reduced  from 
40  or  50  per  cent,  to  20  or  25  per  cent.  The  fact  remains,  however,  thai 
the  present  form  of  load  diagram  is  the  most  convenient  to  represent  the 
intensity  of  the  load  desired,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  abandoned  by 
railroad  engineers  except  for  a  train  of  typical  engines,  which  is  being 
done  in  some  specifications. 

As  regards  the  use  of  equivalent  uniform  loads  for  the  purpose  of 
computation,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  choice  with  engineers.  The  parti- 
cular method  of  calculation  employed  is  immaterial,  provided  it  leads  to 
correct  results,  and  no  rea.sonable  man  will  object  to  the  use  of  equiva- 
lent uniform  loads  or  to  graphical  construction,  if  the  stresses  are  accu- 
rately determined  thereby.  It  is  always  well,  however,  to  check  one 
method  of  calculation  by  another;  an  exact  coincidence  of  result  is  un- 
necessary, a  variation  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  is  quite  admissible,  but  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  on  the  safe  side  by  adopting  the  larger  figure  in  every 
case.  Uniform  loads  are  generally  used  in  the  computation  on  arch  ribs 
to  save  labor,  but  the  advantage  to  be  gained  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
trusses  is  much  less.  The  writer  must  take  exception  to  Mr.  Waddell's 
remarks  to  the  effect  that  the  ordinary  engine  diagram  cannot  be  used 
conveniently  for  finding  bending  moments  in  plate  girders;  he  has  used 
this  method  for  many  years.  The  weight  and  moment  diagrams,  such 
as  given  by  Mr.  ^Vard  Baldwin  in  a  recent  paper  read  before  the  Society, 
having  been  once  constructed,  can  h^  used  very  expeditiously  to  deter- 
mine, not  only  the  maximum  moment  at  any  point  of  a  stringer,  but  tho 
stress  as  well,  and  the  maximum  reaction  on  tloor  beams  for  any  length 
of  stringers.  These  diagrams,  which  need  not  be  so  elaborate  as  shown 
by  Mr.  Baldwin,  can  be  readily  drawn  in  a  very  short  time,  and  their 
usage  reduces  very  much  the  l.ibor  complained  of. 

The  avoidance  of  the  gn-at  variety  of  en^'iue  loads  now  b«'ing  use.l  in 
specifications  is  a  great  desideratum;  a  great  number  of  them  differ  only 
slightly,  but  reciuire,  nevertheless,  the  construction  of  independent 
weight  and  moment  diagrams,  which  is  an  unnec<*ssary  burden  and 
annoyance.  Five  or  six  typical  engine  loads  would  cover  the  range  of 
reipiirementM  for  all  cla-s-ses  of  roads.  The  writer's  criticism  of  the  series 
of  types  proposed  by  Mr.  Waddell  is— 1st.  That  it  starts  with  too  heavy 
engines  for  the  lightest  load,  and  ends  with  too  light  engines  for  tho 
heaviest  \osu\.  2d.  That  all  his  engines  are  given  tho  same  length, 
whereas,  as  a  rule,  actual  lengths  increase  with  the  weight.     3d.  That 
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his  driving  wheel  box  is  somewhat  longer  than  obtains  in  actual  prac- 
tice. The  addition  of  a  heavy  passenger  engine  to  the  ordinary  load 
diagram  is  a  good  provision  which  should  be  retained  in  the  specifica- 
tions. In  spite  of  the  tendency  to  long  panels,  short  ones  will  occur 
occasionally,  when  the  greater  weight  on  a  single  pair  of  drivers  will  be 
the  ruHng  factor.  The  application  of  this  wheel  load  as  a  check  in  spe- 
cial cases,  is  certainly  no  great  burden  on  the  computer. 

Wind  Pressure. — American  practice  with  regard  to  wind  pressure 
was  pretty  clearly  shown  by  C.  Shaler  Smith's  paper  on  that  subject  and 
the  discussion  thereof  published  in  the  Transactioyis  of  the  Society  far 
1881. 

The  practice  is  about  the  same  now  as  it  was  then,  viz.,  30  pounds 
per  square  foot  on  the  loaded  structure,  the  i^ressure  on  the  train  being 
considered  as  a  moving  load;  50  pounds  per  square  foot  on  the  empty 
structure,  the  greatest  result  to  rule  in  every  case.  No  new  facts  have 
come  to  light  since  then  warranting  a  decrease  in  these  pressures;  on  the 
contrary,  bridges  continue  to  fall  down  from  time  to  time  in  the  track 
of  tornadoes.  The  increased  weights  of  trains  and  engines  have  increased 
the  pressure  of  wind  necessary  to  overturn  them.  If  the  pressure  of  30 
pounds  on  the  loaded  structure  has  not  been  increased  to  meet  this  altered 
condition,  it  has  been,  I  suppose,  on  the  ground  that  no  train  would  be 
likely  to  venture  on  a  bridge  in  such  hurricanes;  still  it  might  be  caught 
there,  which  would  be  a  reason  for  assuming  a  heavier  pressure  than  30 
pounds  for  small  spans  at  least. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  reducing  the  pressures.  The  fixed  amount  per  linear  foot 
given  in  certain  specifications  is  based  on  the  pressure  of  30  pounds,  and 
is  understood  to  apply  only  to  small  spans.  As  the  actual  surface  exposed 
to  the  wind  is  not  proportional  to  the  length  of  spans,  and  will  vary  quite 
materially  with  the  design  for  the  same  span,  the  writer  has  always  pre- 
ferred to  compute  the  surface  for  each  case;  it  requires  but  little  time  to 
do  so. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  a  pressure  of  50  pounds  and 
over  is  frequently  reached  by  wind  storms  in  this  country.  Shaler  Smith 
in  his  paper  gave  several  instances  of  well  observed  facts  to  prove  this, 
and  no  one  would  be  disposed  to  question  the  results  of  his  observations 
who  has  seen  the  efiect  of  some  tornadoes  which  have  swept  over  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  within  the  last  few  years.  The  width  of  zone 
of  greatest  intensity  in  such  storms  is  admitted  to  be  small;  but  surely 
this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  omitting  altogether  the  consideration 
of  the  effect  of  these  great  pressures  on  empty  structures,  especially 
when  it  is  known  that  they  are  often  accompanied  by  a  lifting  force  of 
unknown  power  which  tends  to  increase  their  effect  on  the  stability  of 
the  structure.  In  the  writer's  opinion  it  is  certainly  risky  to  assume  less 
than  50  pounds  per  square  foot  on  an  entire  empty  span,  whatever  may 
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be  its  length,  Iq  France  and  England,  where  the  intensity  of  the  wind 
is  not  likely  to  be  greater  than  it  is  here,  the  pressure  assumed  on  empty 
structures  is  generally  above  50  pounds.  With  regard  to  the  effective 
areas  for  wind  pressure,  the  writer's  method  of  computing  them  concurs 
with  Mr.  Waddell's. 

In  the  computation  of  wind  stresses  the  principal  points  of  difference 
seem  to  be:  1st.  Whether  the  transmission  of  effects  in  the  upper  half  of 
the  truss  should  be  considered  as  going  through  the  top  lateral  bracing 
or  through  the  vertical  transverse  brat-iug.  2d.  Whether  the  bottom  of 
end  posts  in  through  bridges  should  be  considered  as  fixed  or  hinged 
laterally.  The  writer's  practice  is  to  consider  the  transmission  to  the 
abutments  or  piers  as  taking  place  exclusively  through  the  top  latonil 
system,  this  being  the  most  direct  course,  and  to  consider  the  end  posts 
as  hinged  at  the  bottom,  there  being  always  enough  play  on  the  pins  to 
allow  free  elastic  deflexions  laterally.  Tiiese  assumptions  are  on  the  safe 
side. 

As  stated  in  the  paper,  the  effects  of  the  wind  on  the  chords  are  often 
a  disagreeable  surprise  to  bidders  who  neglect  to  take  it  into  account  in 
the  first  place,  on  the  a-;sumption  that  with  the  larger  working  stress 
allowable  for  the  wiml,  no  addition  to  the  sectional  area  will  be  reqmred. 
For  large  spans  the  necessary  increase  of  section  may  be  very  niaU>rial. 
It  is  well  also  to  test  the  effect  of  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  wind  on  long 
and  slim  struts;  the  bending  moment  due  to  the  wind  may  recjuire  an  in- 
crease of  sectional  area  or  the  remodeling  of  the  section. 

Stt/les  and  Proportion  of  Bridfjes. — The  writer  agrees  with  Mr.  Wad- 
dell,  that  for  small  spans  which  can  be  shipped  whole,  riveted  girders 
are  prefiTable  to  pin  connected  tru.sses;  they  contain  more  material,  but 
this  is  more  than  compensated  by  their  stauncliness,  and  the  fact  that 
they  can  better  stand  neglect,  a  point  which,  unfortunately,  should 
always  be  taken  in  consideration. 

Pony  trusses  should  not  be  condemned  without  reserve;  there  are  cases 
where  their  adoption  is  dictated  by  circumstances  and  a  proper  regard 
for  ei'onomy,  as,  for  instance,  where  the  crossings  of  sevend  small 
streams  occur  on  a  stretch  of  level  grade,  with  a  small  elevation  of  grade 
above  high  water  which  do  's  not  afford  the  necessary  room  for  deck 
girders,  liaising  the  grade  for  its  entire  length  might  be  too  costly;  on 
the  other  hand,  short  approaches  to  each  bridge,  introducing  several 
humps  on  the  level  stretch,  would  be  very  objectionable,  e8j)ecially  on  a 
road  where  fast  trains  are  to  run.  Pony  trusses  are  the  be.'^t  solution  in 
such  cases;  th<;y  can  always  be  ma<le  entirely  safe  by  a  liberal  treatment 
of  the  top  chord. 

The  Pratt  an<l  Whipple  systems  of  web  bracing,  with  vertical  inter- 
mediate and  inclined  end  posts  and  an  inclination  of  <liagonal8  approx- 
imating \')  degrees,  are  probably  the  best  forms  of  trussing  for  economy 
and  simplicity  of  connections  with  the  floor  system.     In  his  later  prac- 
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tice  the  writer  has  avoided  the  use  of  the  Whipple  form  on  account  of 
the  theoretical  uncertainty  of  even  distribution  of  strains  between  the 
two  sets  of  web  bracing,  although  he  beUeves  this  objection  to  be  more 
specious  than  real.  Beyond  200  feet  the  Petit  truss  is  advisable,  to 
reduce  the  length  of  stringers  and  maintain  the  proper  inclination  of 

diagonals. 

The  writer  agrees  with  Mr.  Waddell  in  giving  preferences  to  the 
strut  over  the  ties  in  subdividing  the  panels;  although  it  is  done  at  the 
expense  of  more  metal,  the  use  of  the  strut  avoids  all  ambiguity  as  to 
the  distribution  of  the  load  and  adds  to  the  rigidity  of  the  structure. 
The  fact  that  one-half  of  the  floor  beams  are  suspended  in  the  Petit 
truss  is  not  an  objection  if  they  are  properly  connected  to  the  chord. 

Beyond  250  feet  a  polygonal  shape  of  the  top  chord  is  advisable  on 
the  ground  of  economy.  To  better  accomplish  this  object  the  angles 
should  be  suitably  selected  to  maintain  a  continued  increase  in  the 
stresses  of  the  web  members  from  the  center  to  the  ends  of  the  span. 
Polygonal  top  chords  when  properly  designed  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  straight  chords  in  long  spans. 
The  ordinary  rule  of  14  feet  clearance  between  trusses  will  generally 
give  a  ratio  between  distance  from  center  to  center  of  trusses  and  length 
of  spans,  greater  than  -re ;  this  ratio  can  safely  be  reduced  to  aV  for  long 
spans;  beyond  this  the  working  stress  per  square  inch  in  the  top  chord 
should  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  said  ratio  by  the  formula  for  com- 
pression members. 

The  proportion  between  the  depth  and  the  distance  from  center  to 
center  of  trusses  cannot  be  formulated  by  a  fixed  rule;  the  economy, 
stability  and^rigidity  of  the  structure,  are  the  principal  elements  of  the 
question,  which  should  all  be  duly  considered.  The  limit  of  3  to  1 
seems  high  enough;  with  a  width  equal  to  one-twentieth  of  the  span, 
this  would  lead  to  a  depth  of  truss  equal  to  three-twentieths  of  the  span, 
which  is  not  generally  exceeded  for  long  spans. 

The  necessity  of  properly  designed  guard  rails  and  rerailing  devices 
is  universally  recognized,  but  the  advantage  of  increasing  the  clearance 
from  14  to  16  feet  on  spans  of  moderate  length  is  questionable.  Such 
increase  would  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  lateral  and  floor  sys- 
tems, and  would  not  be  likely  to  prevent  the  class  of  accidents  against 
which  guard  rails  and  rerailing  devices  are  ineffective,  such  as  col- 
'lisions,  broken  axles  and  broken  tracks. 

In  deck  spans  it  is  very  desirable,  when  practicable,  to  carry  the 
masonry  to  the  top  chord,  to  secure  greater  stability  and  rigidity. 

All  adjustable  parts  in  a  bridge  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  for  the 
reasons  that  they  seldom  stay  in  adjustment,  that  they  are  consequently 
a  source  of  expense  in  maintenance  and  that  they  are  often  overstrained 
by  incompetent  men.  The  writer  has  seen  the  end  bars  of  the  bottom 
chord  in  a  150-foot  span  buckled  by  the  overstraining  of  the  end  lateral 
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rods;  he  makes  it  a  rule  now  to  use  riveted  stiff  diagonals  in  the  bottom 
lateral  system  of  through  bridges  and  the  top  lateral  system  of  deck 
bridges;  he  also  avoids  adjustable  couuter  rods  by  making  all  the  web 
members,  where  a  reversion  of  stress  is  liable  to  occur,  able  to  resist 
tension  and  compression. 

The  riveted  connection  of  floor  beams  to  posts  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion of  inducing  tension  in  the  ui)per  rivets  and  a  bending  moment 
in  the  post.  On  the  shore  spans  of  the  Ohio  River  Bridge  and  un  the 
Kentucky  River  Bridge,  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway,  where 
this  form  of  connection  was  adopted,  the  top  rivets  get  loose  and  have 
to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time.  This  can  be  avoided  by  a  top  tension 
bolt  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  flange  stress  of  the  beam  con- 
sidered as  fixed  at  the  ends  to  be  on  the  safe  side;  the  bending  moment 
induced  from  the  beam  should  also  be  duly  considered  in  proportioning 
the  post.  Unsupported  tension  rods  or  bars  of  great  length  are  injuri- 
ous to  the  rigidity  of  the  structure  and  should  be  avoided.  It  is  not 
always  convenient  to  preserve  a  fixed  proportion  between  the  length  of 
bars  and  their  depth  of  section,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for 
doing  so  if  the  fiber  stress  induced  by  the  weight  of  long  bars  is  taken 
into  account  in  proportioning  the  bars;  the  best  plan,  however,  is  to 
support  the  bars  properly. 

The  first  reiiuisite  of  a  safe  deck  is  to  be  impenetrable  to  a  derailed 
train.  The  ties  should  be  strong  enough  to  resist  individuiilly  the  impact 
from  the  heaviest  wheel  load;  they  should  be  firmly  fixed  in  position 
and  spaced  close  enough  to  prevent  bunching  under  the  raking  of  the 
derailed  wheels.  The  writer  uses  a  4-inoh  space  between  ties;  t^very 
tie  is  locked  laterally  by  the  stringer  web  projecting  1  inch  above  the 
flange  angles;  this  is  better  than  dapping  the  ties  on  the  stringers,  it 
requires  less  labor  and  avoids  the  danger  of  splitting  the  ties  at  the  shoul- 
der; every  tie  is  fastened  to  the  outside  timber  guard  by  a  five-eighths- 
inch  log  screw  and  every  third  or  fourth  tie  is  bolted  to  the  stringers. 
Lag  screws  are  preferrable  to  bolts,  which  will  lose  their  nuts  and  drop 
ofl*. 

On  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  bridges  tlie  inside  face  of  the 
timber  guards  were  all  lined  with  3  x  3-inch  angles;  these  angles  had 
to  be  taken  off:  they  got  loose  in  time  by  the  effect  of  temperature, 
curving  up  and  out  of  line  at  the  ends,  and  becoming  a  source  of 
danger  instead  of  a  safeguard.  In  addition  to  the  outside  timber 
guard,  the  writer  uses  an  inside  guard  rail  made  of  old  or  second-class 
rails  laid  with  inside  shoulder  braces.  Both  guards  are  7  inches  from 
the  head  of  the  track  rail,  a  sufficient  space  for  wheels  to  run  in  without 
skewing.  It  is  safer  to  use  long  ties  with  auxiliary  side  stringers,  tiie 
main  stringers  being  placed  directly  under  the  rails.  Where  this  is  not 
allowable  on  the  ground  of  economy  the  main  stringers  are  spactul  from 
(>  to  8  feet,  according  to  length  of  floor  beams,  and  the  ties  proportiDnM 
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accordingly  with  a  minimum  depth  of  8  inches.  When  practicable  the 
deck  should  be  of  hard  timber.  For  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Waddell, 
long  leaf  yellow  pine  is  perhaps  preferable  to  oak,  but  the  objectionable 
features  of  oak  are  very  much  lessened  if  care  is  taken  to  lay  every  stick 
with  the  heart  side  down;  in  that  position  it  will  not  split  and  check 
under  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  will  last  much  longer. 

Inlensity  of  Working  Stresses. — There  seems  to  exist  without  sufficient 
reason  therefor  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  American,  engineers 
with  regard  to  the  proper  limits  of  working  stresses. 

The  experiments  made  by  Wohler  and  Spangenberg,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Prussian  Government,  and  the  Launhardt's  formulas  which 
have  been  deduced  therefrom  by  a  generalization  extending  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  experiments,  seem  to  be  responsible  in  a  large  measure  for 
this  state  of  things.  We  have  apparently  been  too  hasty  in  adopting 
these  formulas  without  sufficient  investigation.  The  engineers  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Prussia,  who  follow  very  closely 
what  is  being  done  by  their  neighbors,  have,  as  a  rule,  left  these  formulas 
severely  alone.  All  that  can  be  claimed  as  legitimate  conclusions  from 
Wohler's  experiments  are  the  facts,  heretofore  suspected  but  not  proven: 

First. — That  an  intensity  of  stress  intermediate  between  the  ultimate 
strength  of  the  metal  (as  measured  by  a  single  application  of  load)  and 
its  limit  of  elasticity,  will  always  produce  rupture,  provided  the  number 
of  apiDlications  is  sufficiently  great. 

Second. — That  within  the  limit  of  elasticity,  the  metal  will  stand, 
without  breaking  or  being  injured  in  any  way,  an  indefinite  number 
of  applications,  whether  the  stress  be  always  in  the  same  direction  or  be 
alternately  in  tension  and  compression. 

If  the  writer  is  correct  in  this  statement,  he  is  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Launhardt's  formulas  deduced  from  experiments  on  crippling 
stresses  cannot  apply  by  any  scientific  process  of  reasoning  to  elastic 
stresses,  the  only  ones  with  which  we  are  concerned.  The  single 
teaching  of  the  German  experiments  is,  that  the  working  stress  should 
never  exceed  the  elastic  limit.  Now  comes  the  question:  If  the  elastic 
limit  is  the  theoretical  maximum  of  working  stresses,  how  near  to  this 
limit  can  we  come  in  practice  ?  The  question  can  only  be  answered  by 
practice  itself,  of  which  we  have  to  guide  us  a  length  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  in  the  construction  of  metallic  framework  for  bridges  and  build- 
ings, and  a  great  deal  more  in  the  construction  of  machinery. 

Before  going  further,  it  is  well  to  have  a  clear  understanding  as  to 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  **  working  stress."  Where  there  is  no 
motion  the  e£fect  of  the  external  forces  is  entirely  static;  where  motioa 
exists,  a  dynamic  effect  is  added  which  is  due  to  vibration  and  impact. 

Impact  itself  is  due  directly  to  shock  or  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  force  is  applied.  We  have,  unfortunately,  no  accurate  method  of 
equatmg  dynamic  into  static  effects  as  occurring  in  bridge  members,. 
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but  we  know  that  the  maximum  eflfect  of  imi)act,  leaving  out  shocks,  is 
to  double  the  static  stress,  and  we  know  that  the  efiect  of  vibrution  in- 
creases as  the  mass  of  the  strained  member  decreases,  and  is  also 
aftected  by  the  length  of  the  member.  With  this  information  and  the 
result  of  observation  and  experience  to  guide  us,  we  can  always  approxi- 
mate for  each  particular  case  the  equivalence  of  dynamic  into  static 
eflfect  and  deal  finally  with  the  re>;ultaut  static  stress.  This  resultant  is 
what  we  shall  call  the  "working  stress."  With  this  understanding,  it 
can  safely  be  assumed  that  a  working  stre.ss  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
elastic  limit  will  always  give  ample  security.  This  assumption  is  justi- 
fied by  th  '  writer's  own  experience  and  that  of  others,  as  far  as  he  is  in- 
formed. Who  has  ever  heard  of  a  sound  piece  of  met.il,  working  ordi- 
narily within  that  limit,  giving  away? 

In  a  paper  read  recently  (September,  1891)  before  the  French  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  M.  Contomin,  Engineer  for  the  Northern  Railway, 
gives  some  reliable  instances  of  iron  and  steel  working  successfully  for 
a  number  of  years' under  these  conditions: 

First. — In  the  case  of  two  iron  bridges  built  in  1851  and  1855,  and  re- 
cently renewed  on  account  of  increase  in  the  rolling  load,  tests  on  speci- 
mens taken  from  the  principal  members  of  the  old  structures  showed 
that  the  iron  had  preserved  all  its  original  qualities  after  a  service  of 
thirty-five  years  under  a  working  stress  of  a  little  more  than  one-half  of 
the  elastic  limit. 

Second. — Similar  tests  made  on  specimens  cut  out  of  the  heads  and 
flanges  of  old  rails  which  had  been  twenty-three  years  in  the  track  and 
finally  taken  out  on  account  of  wear,  showed  that  the  steel  (♦JO  000 
])ounds  elastic  limit)  had  preserved  iu  every  particular  all  the  qualities 
rccpiired  of  it  in  the  specifications  for  those  rails  ;  its  working  stress  in 
service  had  been  30  000  i)ounds. 

Third. — By  a  careful  calculation,  taking  into  a-'countall  the  elements 
tending  to  in<-rease  internal  stresses  beyond  what  they  would  be  under  a 
static  load,  M.  Contomin  shows  that  the  working  stress  in  locomotive 
axles  on  the  Northern  Railway  exceeds  but  slightly  one-half  of  the  elastic 
limit  of  the  steel,  which  in  this  case  is  30  000  pounds,  the  steel  being 
of  about  the  same  grade  as  our  medium  structural  steel.  This  metal  in 
ordinary  service  is  subjected  to  nineteen  reversions  of  stress  per  second, 
passing  from  zero  to  equal  tension  and  compression.  These  axles  never 
I'reak,  being  always  finally  contlemned  on  ac'count  of  wear. 

If  one-half  of  the  elastic  limit  may  be  considered  as  a  safe  maximum 
for  the  working  stress  in  practice,  on  the  other  hand  the  margin  which 
it  gives  to  the  theoretical  maximum  is  not  too  much  to  cover  the  prol>- 
able  errors  made  in  converting  the  dynamic  efTtH-ts  of  the  rolling  loa<l 
into  static  values; — the  secondary  stre8Hes  due  to  the  deformation  under 
loa<l,  the  unequal  distribution  of  stress  through  large  section'^,  the  pos- 
sible bidden  defects  of  material,  and  other  accidental  cauHcs  of  increas© 
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•of  stress.  Therefore,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  one-half  of  the  elastic 
limit  is  the  proper  working  stress  to  adopt,  and  he  hopes  to  see  Laun- 
hardt's  formulas  and  their  derivations  dropped  by  every  one  concerned 
or  interested  in  bridge  building,  because  they  are  not  only  burdensome 
in  application,  but  lead  to  incorrect  proportionings  which,  in  extreme 
cases,  amount  to  absurdities. 

The  assumption,  made  by  some  engineers,  that  the  effect  of  the  roll- 
ing load  on  all  parts  of  a  railway  bridge  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  an  equal 
dead  load,  is  manifestly  erroneous,  and  the  assumption  that  the  effect  of 
the  live  load  in  highway  bridges  is  the  same  as  that  of  an  equal  dead  load, 
excepting  the  variations  due  to  the  transient  nature  of  the  load,  is  equally 
incorrect.  It  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  impact  and  vibration  must 
vary  with  the  rapidity  of  application  of  the  load;  that  it  must  be  greater 
on  the  floor  members  and  on  the  primary  web  members,  and  decrease  for 
every  member  as  the  stress  in  that  member  is  composed  of  a  greater 
number  of  accumulative  parts  from  different  panels.  The  writer's  as- 
sumption in  his  specifications  is  that  the  dynamic  effect  of  the  load  in 
railway  bridges  will  exceed  the  static  effect  of  the  same  load  by  100  per 
■cent,  on  the  riveted  connections  of  stringers  and  floor  beams,  that  this 
excess  will  be  reduced  to  50  per  cent,  on  the  primary  members,  and  will 
decrease  to  zero  at  the  end  of  a  500-foot  span.  The  percentage  to  be 
added  for  impact  can  then  be  readily  found  for  each  member  by  the 
formula  for  interpolation. 
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where  d  is  the  distance  of  the  members  under  consideraiion  from  the 
center  of  the  span.  If  the  formula  12  000  —  60  -  used  by  Mr.  Wad- 
dell  for  hinged  vertical  posts  represents  fairly  the  results  of  actual  tests, 
it  would  be  more  convenient  to  apply  it  than  Rankine's  formula.  This 
is  a  matter  of  investigation.  We  now  have  a  sufficient  number  of  tests 
on  record  of  full  size  parts  of  different  shapes  to  verify  the  formula. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  no  reliable  form- 
ula for  the  working  stress  of  compression  members  can  be  deduced  from 
past  experiments,  for  the  reason  that  all  these  experiments  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  struts  experimented 
upon ;  less  care  and  uniformity  of  method  having  been  used  to  determine 
their  elastic  limit,  which  should  be  the  proper  basis  for  the  working 
stress.  There  is  no  greater  desideratum  at  the  present  time  for  engi- 
neers interested  in  metallic  construction  than  an  exhaustive  and  system- 
atic set  of  experiments  on  the  elastic  limit  of  large  compression  mem- 
bers, where  the  influence  of  the  four  principal  factors,  viz.,  quality  of 
material,  shape  of  cross-section,  ratio  between  length  and  radius  of  gyra- 
tion and  nature  of  end  attachments,  would  be  correctly  determined. 
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With  regard  to  Mr.  Waddell's  reference  to  the  value  of  the  working 
«tress  for  a  steel  post,  deduced  from  the  writer's  sp?cification8,  which  he 
considers  as  excessive,  it  seems  suflBcient  to  say  that  this  value  is  well 
within  one-half  of  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  the  metal,  and  therefore  en- 
tirely safe;  considering  that  the  ratio      being  supposed  to  be  less  than 

/" 

60,  tlie  flexion  formula  for  posts  does  not  apply.  It  is  also  well  to  bear 
in  mind  in  comparing  values  of  working  stresses  of  diftorent  specifica- 
tions, that  where  they  include  the  effect  of  impact  reduced  to  static  value 
they  must  necessarily  be  greater  than  where  they  do  not. 

Combined  Stresses. — For  wind  stresses  or  a  combination  of  wind  and 
other  stresses,  the  writer  specifies  a  maximum  working  stress  of  25  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  the  working  stresses  without  wind,  which  is  equivalent 
to  five-eighths  instead  of  one-half  of  the  elastic  limit.  This  is  considered 
allowable  on  account  of  the  rare  occurrenoe  of  winds  of  such  intensity  as 
are  assumed  in  the  calculation.  Formerly  this  working  stress  was  taken 
as  three-fourths  of  the  elastic  limit;  it  has  been  reduced  by  the  writer  to 
five-eighths,  in  consideration  of  the  rhythmic  action  of  the  wind,  which 
causes  a  certain  amount  of  impact  and  considerable  vibration. 

The  writer  concurs  with  Mr.  Waddell's  method  of  treatm»^nt  of  the 
end  posts  in  through  bridges,  excepting  as  to  the  maximum  value  of 
the  working  stress  under  the  combined  eflfect  of  the  wind  and  other 
loads,  which  he  thinks  should  not  exceed  five-eighths  of  the  elastic 
limit  as  explained  above.  It  seems  inconsistent  to  admit  20  000  and 
24  000  jmunds  for  the  combined  action  of  the  wind,  when  the  working 
stress  without  wind  is  limited  to  9  000  pounds.  I  hope  Mr.  Waddell 
will  give  us  his  reason  for  doing  so. 

Referring  to  the  subject  of  plate  girders,  the  web,  if  made  thick 
enough  to  give  suflBcient  bearing  for  the  flange  rivets,  will  generally 
with  proper  stifiening  be  found  to  be  of  ample  strength.  The  only  point 
likely  to  be  weak  is  at  the  ends,  especially  if  the  height  then'  has  been 
reduced  for  a  shallow  seat;  it  may  be  necessary  to  reinforce  the  web 
with  thickening  plates  in  addition  to  the  stifTfuers.  Deep  plate  girders 
with  thin  w«bs  properly  stifTened,  act  more  like  trusses  than  solid  beams; 
although  the  w.-b  plate  participates  to  a  small  extent  in  resisting  the 
bendings,  it  is  safer  to  a.ssume  that  the  whole  duty  falls  on  the  tlungrg. 
The  web  is  generally  spliced  with  regard  to  shearing  only;  if  it  is  relied 
upon  to  resist  any  part  of  the  bending  moment,  it  should  be  spliced 
accordingly,  and  wider  j)lates  and  a  greater  number  of  rivets  will  bo 
recpiired  than  are  generally  used.  When  flange  plate's  have  to  be  used, 
it  is  important  to  have  as  much  metal  as  i>racticable  in  the  flange  anglee, 
as  they  are  certainly  strained  more  than  the  plates,  owing  to  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  web  attachment  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  strasses. 

General  DeUiils  of  Const  rue/ ion. — In  th«'  writer's  oj)inion,  the  details 
and  the  general  design  are  of  e(|ual  importance,   because  all  the  atl- 
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vantages  of  a  good  design  may  be  lost  through  faulty  details.  Greater 
progress  lias  been  made  perhaps  in  the  design  of  details  then  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  art.  If  we  are  yet  too  far  from  perfection  to  rest  on 
fixed  standards,  even  for  ordinary  spans,  we  should,  for  the  purpose  of 
criticising  our  own  work,  keep  in  mind  the  principal  characteristics  of 
good  details,  viz. :  1st.  An  arrangement  such  as  will  secure  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  the  several  parts,  as  intended  in  the  general  design, 
and  prevent  one  class  of  members  from  sharing  in  the  duties  of  another, 
or  doing  work  which  it  was  not  designed  to  do.  2d.  The  avoidance,  as 
far  as  practicable,  of  secondary  stresses,  such  as  bending  moments  in 
tension  and  compression  members,  which  are  liable  to  be  overlooked, 
causing  an  excess  of  working  stress  in  these  members,  or  if  properly 
considered,  leading  to  an  expensive  increase  of  sections.  3d.  A  form  and 
disposition  of  parts  that  will  insure  as  nearly  as  possible  a  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  stress  through  the  sections,  which  requires  a  close  coinci- 
dence of  the  resultant  lines  of  stresses  with  the  centers  of  gravity  of 
sections.  4th.  If  the  above  conditions  cannot  be  entirely  fulfilled,  the 
details  should  be  such  at  least  as  to  permit  a  correct  analysis,  that  will 
leave  no  ambiguity  as  to  the  distribution  of  stresses.  5th.  Tension  in 
rivets  should  be  entirely  prohibited,  and  the  position  of  field  rivets 
should  be  such  as  to  give  ample  room  for  good  work. 

The  1st  and  5th  conditions  should  prohibit  the  riveting  of  both  ends 
of  stringers  to  floor  beams,  excepting  for  very  short  spans.  It  is  best  to 
have  a  riveted  connection  at  one  end  only  of  each  stringer,  with  a  slip 
joint  at  the  other.  This  is  in  no  way  prejudicial  to  the  rigidity  of  the 
structure,  which  is  entirely  secured  by  the  horizontal  lateral  system.  A 
continuous  length  of  150  feet  of  rigidly  connected  stringers  is  too  great; 
the  elastic  elongation  of  the  chord  for  that  length  due  to  the  live  load 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-third  inch,  which  is  sufficient  to 
create  a  very  objectionable  tension  in  the  riveted  connections  and  undue 
stresses  in  the  stringers  and  floor  beams. 

The  writer  agrees  with  Mr.  Waddell  in  condemning  beam  hangers, 
with  screw  ends,  but  does  not  see  any  objection  to  the  suspended  floor 
beam  if  properly  connected  otherwise  with  the  chord  to  transmit  the 
wind  stress;  it  secures  a  better  distribution  of  the  panel  load  at  the 
panel  point  than  a  riveted  side  connection  of  the  beam  with  the  post. 
In  double  track  bridges  the  riveted  connections  to  posts  are  open  to  the 
further  objection  of  unduly  straining  the  rivets  and  causing  undue 
bending  moments  in  beams  and  posts,  owing  to  the  unequal  deflexion  of 
the  two  trasses  when  one  track  only  is  loaded;  this  is  probably  the  rea- 
son for  prescribing  suspended  floor  beams  in  double  track  bridges  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  road. 

The  writer  would  not  dispense  with  the  reaming  of  rivet  holes  in 
mild  steel,  and  believes  in  reaming  iron  as  well  when  a  full  duty  is  ex- 
pected from  the  rivets.     Beaming  is  the  only  sure  way  of  securing   an 
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exact  coincidence  of  rivet  holes,  which  is  an  essential  condition  for  fjood 
work.  Another  reason  for  not  dispensing  with  reaming  in  steel  plates  is 
the  well  known  fact  that  hard  spots  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
softest  steel. 

The  length  of  stay-plates  at  the  ends  of  comj)ression  members  is  a 
very  important  item;  their  function  is  to  distribute  the  stress  uniformly 
through  the  section;  and  they  should  be  long  enough  and  have  a  sutlicient 
number  of  rivets  to  do  so  in  the  most  unfavorable  case  that  cm  and  does 
happen,  where  the  bearing  is  altogether  on  one  side  of  the  post.  The 
influence  of  the  end  plate  on  the  carrying  capacity  of  built  posts  was 
clearly  illustrated  in  several  instances  of  column  tests  made  by  the 
writer. 

The  latticing  between  posts  should  also  be  made  stronger  and  more 
substantial  than  is  generally  done  ;  it  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
weight  of  the  post,  and  the  lattice  bars  made  stiti'  enough  to  preserve 
their  shape  in  handling  members  before  erection.  Bent  lattice  bars  are  a 
noticeable  feature  in  nearly  every  bridge  through  the  country;  this  is 
proof  enough  that  they  are  generally  made  too  weak. 

H.  H.  FiLLEY,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Although  bridge  designing  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  subjects  of  investigation  among  the  engineers  of 
this  country  for  a  generation  past,  the  subject  is  by  no  means  worn 
threadbare,  and  from  this  resume  of  disputed  points  by  Mr.  "Wa<ldell, 
the  conviction  is  strengthened  that  enough  still  remains  to  keep  the 
subject  well  to  the  front  for  a  long  time  yet.  There  is  one  fact  which 
the  author  states  concerning  live  loads  in  bridge  calculations  that  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  different  methods  of  calculation,  viz., 
"It  must  be  acknowledged,  therefore,  that  all  i^ssumed  loads  for  com- 
puting stresses  in  bridges  are  merely  typical."  The  engine  diagram 
nicely  drawn  to  scale,  with  its  careful  spacing,  its  large  driving  wheels 
and  its  small  leading  and  tender  wheels,  look  so  rational  antl  real  that 
it  is  little  wonder  that  we  find  ourselves  looking  upon  it  as  showing 
the  exact  loads  to  be  taken  care  of;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  only  an  ajiproxi- 
mation.  Probably  the  nearest  approximation  in  use,  and  yet  not  near 
enough  to  warrant  the  condemning  of  a  simpler  substitute  on  account  of 
discrepancies  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  in  the  results. 

I  am  not  disj)08ed  to  the  extreme  views  entertained  by  some,  that  the 
use  of  engine  concentrations  has  been  an  unmixed  evil  in  this  country, 
but  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  average  railroad  bridge  built 
iluring  the  past  ten  years,  is  better  proportioned  on  account  of  it.  The 
results  obtained  from  its  use  seem  to  give  satisfaction,  and  are  what  the 
advocates  of  uniform  loads  are  trying  to  obtain,  antl  they  are  willing  to 
accei)t  them  as  the  standard  for  checking  their  shorter  metlM)dH.  For 
that  purpose,  I  believe  this  method  should  still  be  retained;  but  for  tin- 
every-djiy  work  of  the  engineer  in  dealing  with  ordinary  girders  and 
truBses,  it  seems  analogous   to  the  taking  of  ground  readings  to  the 
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nearest  hundredth  of  a  foot  in  ordinary  earth- work  cross-sectioning. 
The  result  is  a  vast  amount  of  office  work  with  quantities  carried  out  to 
three  or  four  places  of  decimals,  but  actually  no  nearer  the  true  volume 
than  could  have  been  obtained  from  half  the  work.  If  to  the  expert, 
who  from  continuous  practice  is  enabled  to  apply  numerous  short-cut 
rules  in  his  computations,  the  engine  concentration  method  is  a  "burden 
grievous  to  the  borne,"  what  is  it  relatively  to  the  railway  engineer, 
who,  in  addition  to  his  other  manifold  duties,  is  called  upon  to  check 
the  calculations  of  half  a  dozen  bridge  companies  every  time  he  is 
allowed  to  replace  an  old  wooden  with  a  new  metal  bridge — this  per- 
mission usually  occurring  at  such  rare  intervals  that  at  each  "  letting  " 
he  finds  himself  as  rusty  on  the  subject  as  he  was  at  the  former.  The 
results  which  Mr.  Waddell  has  obtained  for  truss  spans  are  especially 
gratifying.  If  the  variation  is  found  to  be  no  greater  with  different 
panel  lengths,  ranging  from  20  to  30  feet,  it  would  seem  amply  accurate 
for  ordinary  use. 

Much  routine  labor  may  also  be  saved  to  both  the  railroad  and  bridge 
engineer,  by  the  more  extensive  adoption  of  standards.  There  are,  of 
course,  cases  on  every  railway  system  of  any  considerable  extent,  where 
the  most  complete  set  of  standards  must,  from  local  considerations,  be 
discarded,  but  such  cases  are  not  numerous.  In  preparing  such  stand- 
ards no  attempt  should  be  made  to  include  skew  and  such  other  ex- 
ceptional structures  as  bridges  for  spanning  large  navigable  rivers, 
but  all  ordinary  cases  may  be  fully  covered.  The  length  should  vary 
by  not  more  than  5  or  6  feet,  up  to  clear  spans  of  30  or  40  feet;  by  not 
more  than  10  or  12  feet  to  spans  of  150  or  160  feet  and  for  longer  spans 
by  not  more  than  15  to  20  feet.  Some  engineers  have  adopted  stand- 
ards, good  so  far  as  they  go,  but  varying  by  so  great  a  length  that  in 
too  many  cases  they  lead  either  to  useless  extravagance  or  dangerous^^ 
economy.  With  spans  varying  by  30  feet,  there  is,  perhaps,  as  much 
danger  of  making,  in  any  particular  location,  the  opening  15  feet  too 
short  as  15  feet  too  long,  depending,  of  course,  somewhat  on  how 
I)rominently  the  economic  needs  of  the  company  are  impressed  upon 
the  mind  of  the  engineer.  The  proposed  increase  of  clear  roadway  for 
through  bridges,  would  doubtless  give  additional  security,  and  may 
well  be  carefully  considered  by  engineers  in  preparing  standards. 
Where  piers  or  abutments  are  high,  the  increased  roadway,  of  course,, 
adds  quite  an  item  to  the  cost  of  substructure. 

Probably  the  next  consideration  in  order. of  importance,  after  de- 
termining lengths  of  spans  and  widths  of  roadway,  is  depth  of  floor 
system  and  number  and  spacing  of  track  stringers.  These  dimensions^ 
should. all  be  fixed  before  proceeding  to  design  standards  for  sub- 
structures. There  should  also  be  standard  designs  for  the  flanges  of 
stringers,  to  facilitate  the  sizing  and  framing  of  cross-ties  in  the- 
shop.     This  is  especially  desirable  where  timber  is  to  be  creosoted. 
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Where  roads  pass  through  thickly  settled  districts,  it  will  be  well  ta 
design  a  special  floor  system  of  the  least  practicable  depth  for  over- 
head crossings.  With  our  i)resent  knowledge  and  cxj)eriencc,  the 
standardizing  of  bridge  superstructure,  need  not  stop  with  the  four 
or  five  sets  of  dimensions  already  mentioned.  Before  commencing  the 
permanent  bridging  of  a  line,  the  Chief  Engineer,  together  with  an 
exi)ert,  if  necessary,  should  take  up  the  subject  systematically  and 
prepare  comi)lete  designs  for  standard  sj)ans.  Avoid  such  unusual 
sha})es  and  details  as  cannot  readily  be  produced  at  any  well  equipped 
bridge  shop. 

In  any  such  set  of  standards  there  will,  of  course,  be  defects,  and 
it  will  be  found  in  time  that  the  designs  are  behind  the  times 
and  a  revision  is  necessary.  In  the  meantime  the  engineer  will, 
however,  have  gained  an  exi)erience  from  the  use  of  several  bridges 
of  a  kind  under  identical  conditions  of  service,  which  will  enable 
him  to  determine  whether  the  defects  developed  are  faults  of 
material,  workmanship,  or  design,  with  much  more  certainty  than 
he  i)Ossibly  could  if  each  structure  was  made  from  a  separate 
design.  He  would  also  avoid  the  unsatisfactory  task  of  wading 
through  a  half  dozen  or  more  sets  of  jdans  and  checking  as  many 
sets  of  calculations  for  every  bridge  contract  let  (usually  in 
a  great  hurry,  as  when  an  iron  ])ridge  is  decided  ui)on,  it  is 
wanted  right  away),  and  finally  adopting,  on  account  of  price,  a 
bridge  less  desirable  than  he  intended,  because  some  bridge  com- 
pany had  taken  advantage  of  some  looi)hole  in  the  specifications 
and  '*8kimi)ed"  in  places  without  actually  violating  their  recpiire- 
ments.  That  our  American  method  of  bridge  letting,  which  has 
stimulated  competition  in  designing,  as  well  as  workmanship  and 
prices,  has  l)een  a  potent  factor  in  bringing  the  American  railway 
bridge  to  its  j)resent  state  of  excellence,  is  doubtless  true;  but  it  is 
also  equally  evident,  that  in  very  many  cases,  this  competition  in 
design  has  been  carried  too  far.  There  seems  now  to  be  sufiicieut 
uniformity  in  the  designing  of  ordinary  spans  to  justify  the  calling 
of  a  halt  in  this  branch  of  the  comi)etition.  Lot  the  railroad  com- 
panies spend  some  of  the  money  which  such  designing  costs,  in  more 
liberal  details  and  better  floor  systems. 

A  rational  formula  for  the  "intensities  of  working  stresses,"  it 
seems  to  me  should  begin  with  strictly  static  loads.  Starting  from 
this  basis,  the  effect  of  inijiact  and  vibrati<m  caused  by  ditTerent  kiuils 
of  variable  or  moving  loads  may  be  provided  for,  either  by  a<lditionH 
to  calculated  stresses,  or  by  subtractions  from  dead  load  intensities. 
By  comparing  several  sets  of  s])ecifications  in  common  use,  I  fin«l  the 
ordinary  intensities,  in  tension  members,  of  railway  bridges,  to  \h\  for 
"eye-bars"  alx)ut54to  VA  i)er  cent.,  and  for  "  plates  and  shapes  "  altout 
46  to  56  per  cent,  of  the  specified  minimum  elastic  limit  of  the  metal. 
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Bv  comparing  specifications  for  iron  work  only,  the  deviations  of  prac- 
tice are  found  to  be  somewhat  less;  with  long  compression  members, 
of  course,  practice  differs  by  a  much  greater  amount,  yet  very  rarely 
to  the  extent  shown  by  the  author  in  comparing  Mr.  Cooper's  with 
Mr.  Bouscaren's  specifications,  in  the  rather  exceptional  case  of  a 
post  which  carries  no  dead  load.  But  even  in  that  case,  as  I  read 
Mr.  Bouscaren's  specification  (1890  Edition),  the  actual  working  in- 
tensity would  be  reduced  (from  the  12  000  pounds  per  square  inch  as 
stated)  by  his  addition  to  calculated  live  load  stresses,  to  provide  for 
impact  and  vibration,  viz. : 

"For   web    members    of     trusses  50    (l  —  ^  j  i)er  cent.,  where 

f^  =  distance  of  member  from  center  of  truss."  If,  therefore,  the 
post  under  consideration  is  at  the  third  panel  point  of  a  250-foot  span 
with  25-foot  panels,  or  50  feet  from  the  center  of  the  truss,  the  added 
allowance  is  40  per  cent,  of  the  live  load  stress  and  the  actual  in- 
tensity becomes  12  000-1-1.4  =  8  571  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  about 
43  per  cent.,  instead  of  100  per  cent.,  over  that  obtained  by  Mr. 
Cooj)er's  specifications — still,  hoAvever,  quite  a  serious  discrepancy. 
We  can  hardly  hope  that  all  difi'erences  of  opinion  concerning  "in- 
tensities of  working  stresses,"  will  be  reconciled  in  the  near  future; 
at  least,  till  there  is  more  uniformity  in  the  quantity  of  metal  used  as 
well  as  workmanshij)  in  construction,  followed  by  a  systematic  series 
of  tests  on  full  size  members  to  establish  a  safe  mean  for  all  desirable 
lengths  and  shapes.  But  if  all  bridge  engineers  could  agree  to  begin 
the  solution  of  the  j)roblem  at  the  same  end,  and  consider  the  strains 
from  each  kind  of  loading  separately  throughout,  as  Mr.  Cooper  is  now 
doing  in  truss  members;  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  many  of  the 
present  differences,  which  are  often  more  the  result  of  individual  taste 
in  the  use  of  formulas  than  of  evidence  obtained  from  independent  in- 
vestigations or  experience,  would  gradually  disappear. 

If  any  part  of  a  bridge  must  be  skimped,  it  certainly  should  not  be 
the  floor  system,  and  this  should  apply  to  ties  and  guard  rails  as  well 
as  the  stringers  and  cross  beams.  The  author's  practice  of  bolting  down 
through  the  stringer  flanges  instead  of  using  hook  bolts  is  good;  not 
that  the  hook  bolts  are  inefficient,  but  one  of  the  imi3ortant  features  of  a 
floor  should  be  the  absence  of  bolt  ends,  nuts  and  other  projections 
which  would  catch  anything  sliding  over  it,  as  a  brake  beam  or  broken 
down  truck  or  car;  therefore  the  bolt  should  pass  down  through  the 
flange,  with  nut  on  the  lower  end,  while  the  head  and  upper  washer 
should  be  countersunk  into  the  tie  or  guard  rail  whenever  the  stringer 
spacing  will  permit.  The  bolting  of  every  tie  to  the  stringer  seems 
unnecessary,  especially  Avith  stringers  8  feet  apart  or  more.  The 
dapping  of  guard  rails  2  inches  over  ties  with  only  5-inch  spaces  be- 
tween daps  is  objectionable,  although  the  2-inch  projection,  acting  as 
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a  separating  ])lock,  gets  a  V>etter  bold  on  the  tie  than  a  less  depth 
would;  but  it  is  more  likelv  to  split  off  and  be  lost  entirely,  Pro])ably 
the  surest  way  to  prevent  the  bunching  of  ties  on  abridge  is  V)v  means 
of  separating  blocks  securely  fastened  between  the  ties.  Where  the 
stringer  spacing  is  wide,  as  on  long  deck  girder  bridges  and  viaducts, 
requiring  a  tie  of  considerably  more  depth  than  breadth,  very  satis- 
factory results  have  been  obtained  by  uniting  them  in  i)airs  by  means 
of  a  bolt  and  sei)arating  block  at  each  end,  with  sei)arating  blocks  also 
between  the  pairs. 

Oak  timl>er  is  more  ai)t  to  warp  and  check  in  seasoning  than  pine. 
These  defects  can,  to  a  great  extent,  be  obviated  by  a  little  attention 
to  the  felling  of  trees  at  the  proper  time  and  protecting  the  timber 
from  sun  and  wind  while  seasoning.  Oak  ties  should  be  nearly  sipiare 
in  section  up  to  nine  or  ten  inches,  as  the  timber  wari)s  less  than  when 
one  dimension  is  much  greater  than  the  other.  Oak  holds  a  track 
8I)ike  better  than  pine,  which  is  a  desirable  quality,  for,  besides  the 
danger  of  the  track  spreading  when  si)ikes  get  loose,  water  follows 
them  into  the  wood  and  decay  begins.  I  do  not  understand  that  pine 
is  exempt  from  dry  rot,  at  least  some  kinds  of  mountain  pine  are  so 
affected. 

If  re-railing  devices  and  collision  ])iles  are  used,  they  should  l>e 
placed  so  far  away  that  whatever  of  good  or  evil  they  do  to  a  derailed 
car  may  be  fully  a('comi)lished  before  the  car  reaches  th<»  bridge. 
Neither  the  number  nor  efficiency  of  guard  rails  should  be  reduced  on 
account  of  such  devices,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  truck  is  so 
slewed  that  it  will  not  keep  the  track  for  any  distance,  even  if  effectu- 
ally replaced  by  such  means. 

Bridge  ties  should  be  anij)le  in  dimensions  and  closely  s]>aced, 
with  at  least  inside  and  outside  guard  rails  made  smooth  and  continu- 
ous the  full  length  of  the  structure — for  the  same  reason  that  bolt 
ends,  nuts,  etc.,  should  not  be  allowed  to  ])roject  above  them.  When 
ties  are  close  spread,  12  or  more  feet  in  length,  of  suitable,  well  sea- 
soned or  chemically  j)repared  timber,  they  aggregate  a  considerable 
item  of  exi)en8e,  and  their  ]>reservation  becomes  a  subject  worth  care- 
ful consideration.  Bolt  and  s])ike  holes  are  doors  for  thea«lmission  of 
moisture  and  their  number  shouhl  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
cuts  and  bruises  from  the  flanges  of  a  single  i)air  of  wheels  otf  the 
track  may  re<luce  the  life  of  a  set  of  ties  by  one-half.  This  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  desirability  of  reducing  the  shocks  pro<luced  by  de- 
railed wheels,  has  led  to  the  cousi«leration  of  this  proposed  plan  (IMate 
XXI),  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  combination  of  »<»voral  well 
trie<l  features  picked  up  from  the  practice  of  diff«'rent  railways.  The 
separating  blocks  of  cast  iron  for  4-inch  clear  spacing  will  weigh  about 
7  j>ound8  each,  and  may  be  secured  to  each  tie  with  a  wood  screw,  or  iu 
pairs  to  each  alternate  tie,  with  a  machine  l>olt.     If  ties  are  to  Ih»  croc- 
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soted  these  holes  may  be  bored  before  treatment.  "Where  separating 
blocks  are  used  and  stringer  spacing  will  permit,  the  holding  down 
bolts  may  merely  pass  between  the  ties,  engaging  only  the  guard  rail 
and  stringer  flange. 

The  turning  of  the  horizontal  edge  of  the  angle  iron  used  for  the 
inside  guard  rail  toward  the  rail,  providing  a  smooth  path  for  the  flange 
of  a  derailed  wheel,  is  not  new;  but  the  addition  of  a  ^jlate  for  the  same 
purpose  outside  the  rail  and  riveting  both  to  angle  iron  cross  bars  in- 
stead of  bolting  or  spiking  to  the  ties,  are  only  the  propositions  for  the 
consideration  of  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
bridge  floors.  If  the  company  can  aflbrd  old  or  light  rails  for  addi- 
tional inside  guards,  as  shown  on  the  left  half  of  the  i)lan,  the  security 
will  be  increased.  Longitudinal  planks  covering  the  ends  of  the  ties 
may  also  be  of  service. 

John  Steeling  Deans,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  paper  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  Mr.  J.  A.  L.  Waddell  embraces  subjects  of 
the  greatest  interest  in  an  imi^ortant  branch  of  engineering  and  as  such 
should  be  thoroughly  discussed  as  requested  by  the  author.  The  first 
point  in  the  paper  on  which  there  is  certainly  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion, is  in  fixing  the  limit  at  which  plate  girder  construction  shall  be 
used,  at  100  feet.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  this  limit  is  much  too 
great  and  it  is  not  a  wise  expenditure  of  money  to  pay  for  the  extra 
cost  of  construction  in  spans  of  over  75  feet.  Above  this  length  the 
chords  and  diagonals  of  a  well  designed  lattice  girder  are  necessarily 
of  such  a  size  as  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  rivet  spacing 
at  important  connections,  and  also  to  make  it  possible  to  have  the  centers 
of  gravity  of  the  various  members  intersect  at  one  point,  so  that  the 
question  of  secondary  stresses  is  reduced  to  one  of  little  practical  im- 
portance. An  engineer  with  the  latest  improved  system  of  power 
riveting  at  his  command  does  not  seem  warranted  in  adopting  -plebte 
girder  construction  of  over  75  feet  lengths.  This  extra  expense  is  not  one 
simply  of  extra  metal,  but  of  extra  shop  cost,  handling  and  erection  in  the 
field.  Again,  in  a  lattice  girder  internal  forces  act  along  well  defined 
lines,  and  in  this  respect  it  more  nearly  approaches  the  perfect  '  'Ameri- 
can "  pin-connected  truss  and  differs  materially  from  the  plate  girder, 
in  which,  as  Mr.  Waddell  suggests,  the  exact  manner  of  stress  distri- 
bution is  an  open  question.  The  lattice  girder  design  can  be  econom- 
ically and  satisfactorily  used  up  to  spans  of  135  feet;  beyond  this  the 
sections  become  unwieldy  for  riveted  connections  and  the  pin  style  of 
truss  should  be  used.  At  this  day,  with  so  many  numerous  examples 
about  him,  no  engineer  should  be  upheld  in  using  anything  but  a 
single  intersection  main  web  system  for  the  longest  and  heaviest  truss 
spans. 

Live  Loads.— Under  this  heading  Mr.  Waddell  strongly  advocates 
the  adoption  of  standard  uniform  live  loads,  as  against  wheel  concen- 
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trations;  not  that  it  is  the  more  exact  method,  but  in  order  to  relievo 
the  burden  of  the  Ijridge  computer.  The  writer  is  well  aware  of  the 
character  of  such  computations  and  of  the  really  enormous  amount  of 
unnecessary  work  put  on  tho  bridge  enp^ueor,  but  thinks  it  is  not 
caused,  as  Mr.  WaddoU  intimates,  by  simply  being  called  upon  to  use 
wheel  concentrations  in  determining  the  stresses  in  various  memljers, 
l)ut  by  the  innumerable  kinds  of  loading,  diftoring  by  an  inch  or  two 
in  wheel  si)acing  and  by  a  few  pounds  in  weight  on  axles.  That  com- 
putations by  wheel  concentrations  for  a  fixed  load,  give  the  more 
exact  result  is  not  disputed,  and  it  is  certainly  the  manner  in  which 
loading  is  a])plied  to  a  railway  structure.  It  would  seem  to  be  more 
logical  to  adopt  certain  standard  engine  and  train  loads,  and  wheel 
spacing. 

By  adopting  a  heavy  and  light  type  for  the  "Consolidation,'* 
**  Mogul,"  and  "Passenger"  engines,  and  light  and  heavy  train  loads, 
all  cases  would  be  covered.  "With  these  two  types  settled  ui)ou  and 
moment  tables  figured,  the  computer  would  soon  be  familiar  with  the 
loading  vliif*!!  would  give  maximum  results  without  trial,  and  it  is  a 
ipiestion  whether  it  would  not  be  the  easier  method,  as  it  is  certainly 
the  better  one  to  present  to  the  average  railroad  otHcer.  The  latter 
would  always  question  the  propriety  of  using  a  uniform  load,  even 
though  it  might  really  closely  approximate  to  an  ecjuivalent  load, 
when  he  is  aware  that  his  bridge  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  loa<ls 
placed  on  it  through  axles  and  wheels.  The  writer  iH'lieves  that  much 
more  can  be  said  against  the  ridiculous  variety  of  types  than  against 
the  method  of  computing  stresses;  he  also  believes  that  the  great 
number  of  specitieations  which  every  railroad  consulting  euginec^r, 
au<l  iuspeetion  ]>ureau,  seem  to  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  shouhl 
\ye  used  in  designing  their  particular  structures,  are  the  cause 
of  much  the  greater  part  of  the  bridge  engineer's  work.  No  one  not 
actually  engaged  in  the  de-^iguiug  and  construetiug  of  bridges  has  any 
conception  of  tlie  mental  lal)or  involved  nor  the  wearing  effeet  of  being 
compelled  to  work  with  these  myriad  specifications,  dif!ering  often  in 
really  minor  jiartieulars;  but  these  differences  must  not  W  overlooked, 
as  they  are  eaeh  and  all  considered  of  vital  importance  by  the  author 
of  the  specifications.  As  a  sample  of  these  ditl'erences,  a  jjrominent 
railroa<l  company  calls  for  its  steel  eye-bars  to  fill  the  following  spt^cifi- 
cations: 

Ultimate  strength  at  least  .'>(>  000  pounds  ]>er  R(|uare  inch. 

Elastic  limit  at  least  H^  0(M>  jxnuuls  jkt  sipiare  inch. 

Minimum  stretch  of  10  i)er  cent. 
Wliile  another  e.pially  prominent  company  believes  it  is  e«M»utial  in 
order  to  secure  first  class  work  to  have  its  eye-b.irs,  liaving  ]>re<is.ly 
the  same    duty    to    ]>erform    as    tiiose    first    mentioned,  manufactured 
according  to  the  following  specifications: 
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Ultimate  strength  at  least  60  000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Elastic  limit  at  least  30  000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

IMinimum  stretch  of  15  per  cent. 
This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  hundreds  of  the  differences  met  with, 
and  in  fact  is  hardly  a  fair  sample  in  order  to  make  my  point,  for  in  such 
an  important  member  as  an  eye-bar  there  may  be  some  excuse  for  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  specifications  and  best  mode  of 
manufacture  to  follow.  There  are  many  cases  known,  in  which  there 
appears  to  be  not  the  slightest  reason  or  excuse  for  differing  from  the 
regularly  accepted  practice.  The  parties  or  society  that  are  instru- 
mental in  securing  a  standard  bridge  specification,  or  say  two  or  three 
standards  (as  it  would  probably  be  well  to  provide  for  first,  second  or 
even  third  class  construction  and  loads),  would  indeed  be  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  of  not  only  the  bridge  engineers  of  the  country,  but  that 
sorely  burdened  class,  the  bridge  constructors.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
for  these  constructors  to  so  arrange  their  shop  practice  and  mill  pro- 
cesses, as  to  meet  the  various  whims  of  all  authors  of  specifications.  It 
would  seem  as  if  this  matter  of  a  standard  specification  could  be 
settled  upon  much  easier  than  a  standard  uniform  loading,  and  in  fact, 
if  specifications  continue  to  be  added  to  the  j)resent  long  list,  the 
question  must  be  met.  As  long  as  engines  and  cars  are  used  to  load 
structures,  it  will  always  be  more  rational  to  use  typical  engines  and 
cars  in  designing  them,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  we  must  look 
to  the  "  Standard  Specification  "  to  relieve  the  sorely  tried  comjDuter  in 
whose  interest  Mr.  Waddell  has  taken  up  the  subject. 

Fredeeick  H.  Smith,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — In  discussion  of  Mr. 
Waddell's  timely  paper,  I  would  say,  that  his  remarks  on  the  flimsiness 
of  web  systems  resulting  from  excessive  curvature  of  top  chords  recalls 
the  controversy  on  this  subject  which  raged  in  the  early  fifties.  The 
builders  of  arched  or  bow  string  bridges  thought  the  world  could  get 
along  with  spider  web  systems  in  bridges;  the  Howe  truss  men  admitted 
that  arches  had  their  uses  occasionally,  but  only  as  auxiliaries  to  trusses 
with  heavy  web  systems,  and  McCallum  combined  the  two  plans  by 
mounting  an  arched  top  chord  on  end  arched  braces,  and  lightened  up 
his  web  system  about  proportionally.  In  1852  a  committee  of  engineers 
examined  and  reported  on  a  McCallum  bridge  of  200  feet  span  over  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  Lanesboro,  Pa.,  and  in  1852-53  much  of  our  en- 
gineering class-work  at  Pittsburgh  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  this 
subject.  In  the  fullness  of  our  wisdom  we  decided  that  McCallum's 
combination  of  the  two  plans  was  worthy  of  our  valuable  commenda- 
tion, but  that  he  was  not  the  first  to  build  bridges  embodying  such 
comV>ination;  as  we  measured,  illustrated,  computed  and  discussed  sev- 
eral small  bridges  in  Allegheny  County  which  had  laminated  curved 
top  chords,  vertical  end  posts,  and  variously  inclined  braces  and  rods, 
all  reported  by  the  neighbors  to  have  been  built  by  "Jim  Einley,"  the 
man  who  first  built  iron  suspension  bridges  in  this  country. 
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Some  of  the  Howe  truss  men  were  so  impressed  by  McCalliim's  Imsi- 
ness  success  (if  not  by  his  ar^ments)  that  they  began  arching  their  top 
chords,  and  a  notable  example  of  this  practice  was  the  Rock  Island  Bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  River,  which  was  removed  wlien  the  ])resent  iron 
bridge  was  built  by  the  late  Baltimort'  Bridge  Company  in  1H71-72.  In 
the  Rock  Island  Howe  truss  the  web  systems  were  as  heavy  as  they  would 
have  been  had  the  chords  been  parallel,  and  this  is  also  the  case  in  the 
curved  top-chord  bridge  built  in  1807-89  over  the  Missouri  River  at 
Kansas  City,  by  President  Chanute.  The  practical  aspects  of  such  cur- 
vature were  carefully  looked  into  in  1869-70  by  the  late  C.  Shaler  Smith, 
M.  Am.  Soc,  C.  E.,  and  myself,  in  the  Western  office  of  the  Baltimore 
Bridge  Company,  in  connection  with  plans  for  a  i>roposed  trii)urtito 
bridge  at  Pittsburgh;  and  we  found  that  a  double  intersection  truss  with 
radial  posts  and  i)arabolic  top  chord  required  theoretically  the  least 
material.  The  attenuated  web  system,  however,  seemed  to  us  to  need 
the  addition  of  about  as  much  gratuitous  metal  as  would  wipe  out  this 
advantage,  and  as  the  shop  and  erection  costs  were  excessive  and  the 
raking  posts  necessitated  a  suspended  floor  system,  we  dropj>ed  the 
subject  in  a  business  way,  altliough  I  patented  the  radial  i)osts  as  being 
the  only  feature  that  had  not  been  anticii)ated  by  the  Jim  Finley  and 
other  curved  top  bridges.  The  radial  posts,  by  the  way,  had  been  first 
used  by  me  in  designs  for  a  canal  bridge  to  be  manufactured  by  the 
Tredegar  Works  in  Richmond,  for  Slialer  and  Fred.  Smith,  and  this 
bridge,  together  with  three  HKJ-foot  s])aus  of  Fiuk  truss,  which  we  had 
in  hand  for  Chief  Engineer  H.  D.  Wliitcomb,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  for 
Jackson  River,  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  were  stopped  by  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  IHJU. 

In  the  matter  of  suspended  floor  systems,  I  note  that  some  men  who 
advocate  this  practice  for  modern  beam  trusses  have  omitted  the  "sav- 
ing clause,"  so  to  speak,  which  was  used  by  the  builders  of  the  ohl 
susj)ension  trusses  and  the  earlier  beam  trusses,  viz.  ;  the  use  of  a  com- 
j)eusating  suspension  link  and  of  longitudinal  strut-ties  between  the 
ends  of  the  floor  beams,  all  so  fixed  that  the  lateral  vibration  was  car- 
ried directly  to  the  ma.sonry  without  affi^'ting  the  truss,  and  the  truss 
could  expand  without  atfecting  the  floor  system.  In  the  absence  of 
comi>ensating  suspen.'^ion  links,  a  suspended  floor  system,  if  bolted  up 
tightly  against  the  bottoms  of  the  posts,  will  develop  sooner  or  later 
Rome  openings  between  the  eutls  of  stringers,  and  su<'h  openings 
had  In^st  be  included  in  the  design,  as  Mr.  Waddell  states.  Tliis  is 
eipially  true  when  the  floor  beams  are  rivet^'d  in  Wtwecn  the  postM, 
either  al)ove  or  below  the  chords,  unless  indeed  they  should  l>o  on  the 
neutral  line  of  the  truss;  ]>ut  trouble  from  such  openings  Iw'tween 
stringers  need  not  be  looked  for  except  in  very  long  spans. 

The  north  sjian,  255  feet  long,  in  the  SuHcpiehanna  bri<lge  of  the  T  W  . 
and  B.  R.  R.,  at  Havre  de  Grace,  designed  and  built  in  l87:i-74  by  the 
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late  Baltimore  Bridge  Co.  (the  shop  work  being  the  first  output  of  the 
Ed'^e  Moor  Iron  Co.),  has  floor  beams  riveted  or  bolted  in-between  the 
posts  above  the  chords,  Avith  stringers  between  the  floor  beams  fished  to 
each  other  over  the  beams,  and  resting  on  and  bolted  to  end  floor  beams 
which  ride  on  the  end  post  shoes.  This  north  span  flattened  its  rollers 
somewhat,  but  the  remaining  eleven  spans  of  this  bridge  built  subse- 
quently with  the  same  floor  details  by  the  Baltimore  Bridge  Company 
and  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Company  rolled  freely,  and  I  have  never  seen 
or  heard  of  any  serious  distortion  or  other  trouble  arising  from  difi'er- 
ences  of  expansion  or  contraction  between  the  floor  system  and  the 
chords.  These  stringers,  however,  are  bolted  (not  riveted)  together, 
the  purpose  being  to  allow  for  expansion  at  each  joint.  I  have  always 
used  the  above  described  end  floor  beams  riding  on  the  end  shoe,  and 
fully  agree  with  Mr.  Waddell  that  it  is  very  necessary.  When  the  con- 
ditions are  such  that  a  suspended  floor  beam  is  necessary,  I  rivet  it  to 
extensions  of  the  posts  below  the  chords  and  rest  the  stringers  on  slid- 
ing shoes  on  the  wall,  and  attach  them  and  the  lateral  rods  to  struts 
which  move  with  the  end  shoes,  and  thus  keep  everything  drawn  taut. 
Mr.  Waddell  is  undoubtedly  right  in  advocating  long  panels  and 
single  intersections,  and  in  subdividing  these  panels  in  long  spans,  but 
I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  by  carrying  the  sub-panel  load  to  the 
rear,  or  by  any  other  device,  he  can  effectually  sui)port  his  top  chord 
"v\"ith  a  sub-post  at  mid-panel.  There  have  been  removed  and  replaced 
this  year  several  spans  of  what  we  called  the  ' '  sub-truss  Quadran- 
gular "  bridge,  built  by  us  in  1868-69,  on  the  old  Cincinnati  and  Balti- 
more (now  B.  and  O.  S.  W.)  Eailroad.  These  spans  were  built  to  carry 
such  wheel  loads  as  iron  rails  would  carry,  and  although  they  had 
recently  been  crowded  beyond  double  duty,  they  never  let  go.  The 
sub-truss  eye-bars  ran  fore  and  aft  to  the  heads  of  the  main  posts,  and 
we  had  to  use  full  panel  lengths  in  figuring  top  chords  in  overgrade 
spans,  as  we  found  that  the  sub-posts  slacked  away  from  the  top  chords 
under  loading,  just  as  in  Fink  trusses.  The  sub-truss  does  its  work 
independently  of  the  main  truss,  and  puts  a  local  and  secondary  girder 
strain  on  the  top  chord  if  the  sub-post  is  attached  thereto.  While  on 
the  subject  of  top  chords,  I  wish  to  express  my  satisfaction  that  so 
many  specialists  are  now  using  chord  joints  in  which  the  joint  line  cuts 
the  pin  center  and  the  sections  are  held  together  by  the  passage  of  the 
pin  through  inside  and  outside  overlapping  plates  with  no  field  rivet- 
ing. When  I  first  used  this  joint  in  1878,  in  New  Kiver  Bridge,  A.  M. 
and  O.  R.  R.  (now  Norfolk  and  Western),  it  was  irreverently  described 
as  a  moderately  good  "Highway"  bridge  joint,  but  it  has  made  its 
way,  and  is  now  in  very  general  use. 

Mr.  Waddell's  position  on  the  matter  of  using  equivalent  uniform 
live  loads  is  well  stated  and  argued  by  him,  and  I,  for  one,  will  be  very 
glad  to  welcome  his  proposed  contribution  of  tables  therefor  to  the 
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Society;  but  I  hope  he  will  include  approximate  percentages  of  error 
on  the  safety  or  the  danger  side  of  the  Une,  and  also  some  moditica- 
cations  in  engine  loads  to  cover  the  case  of  the  decapods.  The  rule 
for  finding  Hoor  beam  concentrations  by  using  in  one  panel  length  the 
equivalent  uniform  load  per  foot  for  a  span  of  two  panel  lengths 
the  discovery  and  announcement  of  which  is  made  by  Mr.  Waddell  on 
his  pages  6-7,  has  long  been  in  use  in  my  office,  and  was  fully  ex- 
l)lained  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Edwin  Thacher  in  a  pai)er  to  a  Western 
Engineering  Society  in  connection  with  his  very  valuable  tables  of 
equivalent  distributed  loads  published  in  the  Keystone  Bridge  Com- 
l)any's  specification  of  1887. 

Mr.  Waddell's  proposition  for  us  all  to  join  in  abolishing  sui-h 
superfluities  as  the  second  powers  of  lengths  and  radii,  is  one  that  I 
would  very  much  like  to  see  carried  out  if  he  will  suggest  a  substitute 
which  will  change  the  method  without  niaterially  changing  the  results. 
A  good  many  computers  have  attacked  tliis  problem  in  the  hope  of 
lightening  their  own  and  others'  labors,  but  no  consensus  has  l)een 
reached,  and  there  are  yet  at  work  some  men  (engineers,  too),  who,  after 
proportioning  l)y  squares  of  radii,  do  not  sleep  well  until  they  have 
again  gone  over  their  work  in  terms  of  diameters.  Possibly  tlu-ir  brain 
matter  has  crystallized. 

In  the  matter  of  intensity  of  working  stresses  constituting  Mr. 
Waddell's  Grouj)  "D,"  I  ofier  some  suggestions  in  the  way  of  items 
from  a  specification  upon  which  I  have  just  received  tenders  for  about 
1  600  tons  of  riveted  lattice  girders  and  columns,  and  a  coujde  of  pin 
connected  sjjans  for  the  North  street  viaduct  in  Baltimore.  Under  the 
combined  live  and  dead  loads,  w<jrking  strains  per  square  inch  in  ten- 
sion in  steel  and  iron  members  having  net  sections  of  1  sjjuare  inch 
or  less,  shall  not  exceed  34  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  riveted  memljers, 
nor  37  ])er  cent,  in  the  case  of  eye-bars  of  the  herein  j)rescribed  elasticity 
of  the  matenal  of  which  the  member  is  made;  and  this  j)ercentage  shall 
be  reduced  by  one-tenth  of  1  i>er  cent,  of  the  elasticity  for  each  addi- 
tional si^uare  inch  of  net  section  in  built  members,  or  in  eye-bars  taken 
singly. 

Working  strains  per  sipiare  inch  in  compression  in  steel  and  iron 
shall  not  excecnl  32  per  cent,  of  the  herein  prescribed  elasticity  of  the 
material  of  which  the  member  is  made,  for  sections  of  1  square  inch  or 
less,  and  tliis  j)ercentage  may  be  increased  by  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent, 
of  the  elasticity  for  each  additional  scpiare  inch  of  gross  section  in  the 
meiul)cr,   the  strains  thus  determined  to  bo  reduced  by  division  by 

^  +  (YfrooolFy  ^••'  ^  -^  (24l)on-/?«)  '  "'  ^'>'  ^  -^  (30  mrj^T)    ^''' 

memU'rs  with  two  j)in  ends,  or  one  pin  and  one  flat  end,  or  two  flat 
ends  resj)ectively.  This  i)ercentage  of  decrea-se  in  allowed  t«»nHiou  per 
inch,  as  the  sections  increase,  is  a  recognition  of  the  well  known  fact. 
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that  as  rolled  metal  increases  in  section  and  especially  in  thickness,  it 
does  not  get  so  much  mechanical  work  put  into  it  by  the  rolling 
(measured  per  pound  of  product),  and  full  size  tests  show  very  generally 
that  its  actual  tensile  strength  decreases  about  proportionally.  Shear- 
ing strains  in  field  rivets  of  20  per  cent,  and  elsewhere  of  30  per  cent. , 
bearing  strains  of  50  per  cent,  and  bending  strains  of  50  per  cent, 
respectively  of  the  elasticity.  In  tension  members  composed  of  plates 
and  shapes  riveted  together,  the  local  stresses  produced  by  driving 
rivets  one  at  a  time  close  to  each  other,  and  the  uncertainties  about 
filling  the  holes  of  interior  plates  when  long  rivets  are  used,  especially 
in  splicing  heavy  sections  in  the  field,  combine  to  reduce  the  certainties 
in  the  case  of  large  riveted  members  far  below  the  certainties  in  the 
case  of  eye-bar  members,  which  is  my  reason  for  taking  eye-bars  singly 
when  decreasing  percentages. 

It  will  be  contended  that  there  really  should  be  no  decrease  in 
allowed  working  strains  in  tension,  on  the  ground  that  the  larger 
the  sections  the  longer  the  span,  and  therefore  the  less  frequency  in 
the  application  of  the  full  load;  but  this  was  a  good  argument  before 
modern  railway  practice  confined  freight  traflSc  to  full  cars  and  long 
trains.  Another  argument  against  the  decrease  of  working  strains 
in  tension  as  the  sections  increase  is,  that  as  the  sections  increase 
the  proportion  of  dead  load  to  total  load  also  increases;  but  I 
submit  that  when  the  span  is  loaded,  it  is  loaded,  and  the  combined 
live  and  dead  loads  are  working  together  (with  some  suspicion  of 
impact  from  the  acquired  momentum  or  drop  of  the  dead  load  also), 
and  the  main  system  should  at  that  moment  have  metal  enough  in  it 
to  do  the  work.  The  formula  for  proportioning  by  minimum  and  max- 
imum stresses  needs  further  examination,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Waddell  will 
persuade  himself  and  others  to  put  through  his  proposed  series  of  ex- 
periments.    I  will  help  him. 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  allowed  compression  per  inch  as  the 
sections  increase  is  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  compression  (instead 
of  pulHng  things  apart,  as  tension  does)  presses  things  together,  and  of 
the  further  fact  of  the  greater  resistance  to  flexure  and  shock  as  the 
metal  thickens  and  sections  increase.  The  larger  sections  are  thus  in 
every  way  more  reliable  than  small  ones,  and  can  do  proportionally 
more  work  and  with  greater  safety.  It  is  but  fair  that  after  specifying 
working  strains  per  square  inch  based  upon  percentage  of  the  prescribed 
elastic  limit,  I  should  also  submit  some  of  the  items  governing  quality 
of  the  materials  upon  which  I  impose  these  stresses.  I  specify,  among 
other  things,  that  all  iron  shall  have  an  elastic  limit  of  25  000  pounds 
per  square  inch;  that  standard  specimens  cut  from  plates,  bars  or 
shapes  of  one  square  inch  section  shall  show  an  ultimate  strength  of 
50  000  pounds  and  a  stretch  of  15  per  cent,  in  8  inches,  and  for  each 
additional  square  inch  in  the  bar,  the  specimen  cut  from  it  may  show  a 
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reduction  of  150  pounds  per  square  inch  in  ultimate,  and  of  two-tenths 
of  one  per  cent,  in  the  stretch.  Full  size  plates,  bars  or  shapes  of  one 
square  inch  section  shall  show  50  0<J0  pounds  ultimate,  and  12  per 
cent,  stretch  in  10  feet,  and  for  each  additional  square  inch  of  sectional 
area  they  may  show  a  reduction  of  2(XJ  pounds  jht  inch  in  ultimate  and 
of  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  in  stretch.  Steel  for  rivets  must  show 
an  ultimate  between  53  000  and  57  CMX),  an  elastic  limit  of  2K  (XH>,  all  in 
pounds  per  square  inch  of  full  size  rivet  bar;  a  stretch  of  25  per  cent, 
in  8  inches  and  reduction  of  50  per  cent.  Standard  specimens  cut  from 
full  size  plates,  bars  or  shapes  intended  for  riveted  work,  and  having 
a  section  of  1  scjuare  inch  or  less,  shall  show  an  ultimate  between 
55  000  and  02  000,  an  elasticity  of  30  000,  all  in  pounds  per  scjuare  inch, 
a  stretch  of  22  per  cent,  in  8  inches  and  reduction  of  44  j)er  cent. ; 
for  each  additional  square  inch  in  section  of  plate,  bar  or  shape  the 
specimen  cut  from  it  may  show  a  reduction  of  KM)  i)ounds  j)er  inch  in 
ultimate  and  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  in  stretcli,  and  this  steel  may 
be  punched  without  reaming  and  be  sheared  without  planing. 

Specimens  cut  from  steel  for  eye-bars,  rods,  pins  or  rollers  having  a 
sectional  area  of  1  s([uare  inch  or  less,  shall  show  an  ultimate  between 
60  000  and  08  000,  an  elasticity  of  33  000,  all  in  pounds  per  S(iuare  inch, 
a  stretch  of  20  per  cent,  in  8  inches  and  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent. ;  and 
for  each  additional  square  inch  of  original  bar  the  specimen  cut  from 
it  may  show  a  reduction  of  100  i)ouuds  per  S(juare  inch  in  ultimate  and 
of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  in  stretch.  Full  size  eye-bars  of  this  steel 
of  a  sectional  area  of  1  scjuare  inch  shall  show  an  ultimate'  between 
GO  000  and  (MS  000,  an  elasticity  of  33  000,  all  in  pounds  i)er  scpiare  inch; 
a  stretch  of  10  per  cent,  in  10  feet,  and  a  reduction  of  35  i)er  cent. ;  and 
for  each  additional  sciuare  inch  of  section  they  may  show  a  reduction  in 
ultimate  of  150  pounds  per  square  inch,  of  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent, 
in  the  stretch,  and  of  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  in  reduction  of  area. 
Annealing,  reaming  and  planing  are  i)rescribed  for  this  steel. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  call  for  a  specimen  to  l>e  rolle«l 
down  and  tested  for  (juality  of  steel  in  each  melt,  and  I  prefer  that 
si)ecimens  for  testing  (excej)t  for  rivet  steel)  shall  be  cut  out  of  a  full 
size  bar,  as  this  gives  a  tt^'st  of  the  actual  mill  work  as  well  as  of  the 
(juality  of  the  steel.  If  we  assume  that  steel  at  a  white  heat  is  a  mass 
(»f  spherical  molecules  in  a  plastic  condition,  their  cohesion  indue  to 
tlu'  limited  contact  of  si)lierical  surfaces;  but  if  wt>  roll  or  compress  tliis 
very  hot  st«'el,  the  spherical  molecules  become  polyhedral,  presenting 
facets  (or  Hat  instead  of  spherical  surfaces),  for  cohesive  contact,  and  if 
we  do  not  continue  this  rolling  or  other  compression  until  the  Ht<Md 
gets  red  cool  enough  to  "hold  its  work,'"  the  hot  molecules  will  resume 
more  or  less  their  sj>herical  shape  when  the  pressure  is  remove«l. 
Hence,  I  prefer  to  cut  specimens  out  of  full  size  plates,  bars  or  shapes, 
after  the  rolling  is  done,  and  the  intention  of  the  above  siH'citicationM 
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for  materials,  is  to  legalize  for  the  benefit  of  our  inspectors  about  what 
we  actually  get  out  of  the  shops  in  general  practice. 

I  am  aware  that  in  the  foregoing  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease 
in  working  and  test  strains,  there  is  no  bumper  provided  against  slid- 
ing up  or  down  into  infinity;  but  the  bridge  engineers  of  this  country 
are  reasonable  men  and  are  very  apt  to  use  reasonable  sections;  and 
reflecting  on  this  fact  is  what  encourages  me  to  hope  that  Mr.  Waddell 
"v\-ill  be  reasonable  about  admitting  such  a  lengthy  and  discursive  con- 
tribution to  his  "asymiDtotic  curve." 

H.  H.  QuiMBY,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — If  the  details  of  bridge  connec- 
tions were  thoroughly  scientific,  and  secondary  strains  properly  cared 
for  if  not  eliminated;  the  intensities  of  stress  as  prescribed  now  and 
for  some  time  past  in  railway  work,  would  make  the  possibility  of  the 
failure  of  a  bridge  of  modern  design,  under  any  conceivable  load,  so 
remote  that  laborious  computations  to  find  a  possible  slightly  greater 
stress  might  reasonably  be  regarded  as  unnecessary  refinements.  But 
with  specifications  and  practice  as  crude  in  the  matter  of  details  as 
they  often  are,  it  is  only  wise  and  prudent  to  provide  for  the  greatest 
concentrations  of  the  rolling  loads  expected  to  be  carried,  even  if  they 
are  only  two  'per  cent,  greater  than  the  approximations. 

Specifications  which  are  minute  in  respect  to  loads  and  unit 
stresses,  in  many  cases  ignore  important  and  even  vital  considerations. 
The  disastrous  collapse  of  a  railway  bridge  in  Europe  a  few  months 
ago  was,  by  some  engineers,  attributed  to  the  faulty  connection  of  the 
lateral  bracing  to  the  trusses,  and  similar  reasons  have  been  given  for  the 
fall  of  bridges  in  this  country.  The  trusses  and  lateral  systems  may 
be  proportioned  for  their  given  loads  without  allowance  being  made 
for  the  fact  that  one  system  can  operate  to  complicate  and  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  other.  The  bending  effect  of  both  end  and  in- 
termediate sway  bracing  on  the  posts  of  through  spans  is  often  serious. 
The  engineer  who  prescribes  a  given  wind  load  to  be  carried  down 
a  certain  post,  may,  without  perceiving  the  anomaly,  permit  the 
builder  to  proportion  the  post  for  compression  only  and  to  treat 
it  as  being  fixed  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  sway  bracing, 
thereby  reducing  its  ratio  of  length  to  radius  of  gyration.  We  hear 
objections  to  the  detail  of  riveting  floor  beams  to  posts  because  the 
deflection  of  the  beams  springs  the  posts  out  of  a  true  line,  although 
the  fastening  is  ample  to  keep  the  post  in  the  control  of  the  floor 
beam,  and  make  its  lower  end  absolutely  fixed.  The  danger  from 
poorly  designed  or  improperly  adjusted  transverse  bracing  is  vastly 
greater,  but  is  often  overlooked. 

This  su})joct,  together  with  Mr.  Waddell's  declaration  of  hostility 
to  adjustable  bridge  members,  recalls  a  case  wherein  the  intermediate 
sway  rods  of  a  tlirough  span— which  were  attached  to  the  posts  a  short 
distance  below  the  top  struts— had  been  screwed  by  the  erectors  so 
tight  that  they  had  sprung  the  top  ends  of  one  or  more  of  the  posts 
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out  of  line  eDOugli  to  excite  the  surprise  of  the  inspecting  en^neer 
that  the  bridf^e  had  not  collapsed.  A  bridge  should  be  desij^ed  so 
that  its  safety  cannot  be  imi)eriled  bv  a  lack  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  erectors.  This  incident  teaches  also  that  it  is  of  the  highest  inij)ort- 
ance  that  careful  attention  be  e^veu  to  i)roi)ortionin^  the  jaws  of  posts, 
particularly  such  as  have  their  flanges  cut  away  to  facilitate  the  chord 
packing?.  A  safe  formula  for  the  jaws,  deduced  from  cvcpcriments  on 
full  size  pieces,  is  as  imi)ortant  as  one  for  the  section  of  the  memljer, 
and  as  the  work  of  clipping?,  punchinfj:  and  riveting  generally  tends  to 
curve  these  jaws,  their  inspection  is  e(iually  imi)ortant. 

Jxo.  A.Fulton, M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — A. — Lire  Loath. — It  isagood  i>rac- 
tice  to  plot  the  engine  diagram  and  train  load  to  a  scale  of  say  ten  feet 
to  an  inch,  then  on  a  separate  strip  of  paper  lay  oft' the  proposed  panel 
lengths,  and  place  the  one  under  the  other  in  such  position  that  the 
leailing  i)am*l  i)oint  shall  come  immediately  under  tlie  second  or  tlie 
third  driving  wheel  (it  will  not  make  much  difterence  which)  and  distri- 
bute all  the  loads  to  the  several  panel  points  by  the  law  of  leverages. 
We  then  have  a  series  of  live  loads  eijual  in  amount  and  very  nearly  eijuiv- 
aleut  in  ettect  to  the  actual  live  load  of  engine  and  train,  the  leading 
load  in  this  series  being  consi«lerably  greater  than  any  of  those  foUow- 
ing.  Then  making  no  account  of  the  counter  effect  of  the  small  live 
load  whicli  always  exists  at  the  panel  j)oint  next  in  advance  of  tlie 
engine  drivers,  slide  this  series  of  live  loads  across  the  strain  diagram 
from  panel  i)oint  to  panel  point,  assuming  that  the  web  shear  under  the 
leading  load  is  the  maximum  on  members  leading  from  that  i)oint.  In 
this  way  determine  tlie  shear  on  all  web  members,  including  the  end 
posts.  This  method  of  using  a  fixed  series  of  loads  for  a  given  i>anel 
length,  regardless  of  the  number  of  panels  in  the  bridge,  may  not 
always  be  strictly  correct,  and  the  position  of  the  engine  wheel  base  with 
reference  to  the  i)anel  ])oint  under  it  may  not  always  be  exact;  but  the 
method  is  easy  of  application  and  the  results  as  clo.se  as  we  can  i)r()- 
]>ortion  the  sizes  of  material. 

Having  thus  determined  the  vertical  shear  on  the  end  i)ost,  find  the 
bottom  ehord  strain  for  the  first  one  or  two  ])anels  and  ad<l  increiiients 
for  suceeediug  j)anels  to  the  center,  jirei-isely  as  for  a  uniform  load  wliieh 
would  j)roduce  that  shear  on  the  end  i)ost.  At  first  sight  this  would 
seem  to  give  excessive  chord  strains  for  all  but  the  one  or  two  ]mnels  at 
the  end;  but  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  at  all  infre;]uent  for  the 
tear  end  of  one  train  to  be  close  against  the  front  «'nd  of  a  following 
I  ain  when  standing  on  a  bridge  or  elsewhere,  or  that  a  dead  engine  is 
being  hauled  about  the  middle  of  a  train,  or,  worse  still,  immediately 
iM-hind  the  hauling  engine,  then  it  follows  that  for  maximum  eh«»nl 
strains  at  tin*  center  (»f  the  span  the  I'Ugiui*  should  be  plueeil  at  the 
middle  of  the  train  instead  of  at  the  end.  With  the  engine  at  the  center 
of  the  bridge  and  the  typical  train  immediately  in  front  and  W-hind  it. 
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the  cliord  strains  will  be  correct,  as  determined  so  easily  by  the  method 
of  increments  above  described. 

For  the  maximum  live  load  on  a  floor  beam  it  is  a  simple  and  short 
operation  to  slide  the  engine  diagram  back  and  forth  over  a  panel  point 
until  the  position  for  maximum  effect  is  determined,  and  then  distribute 
the  loads  to  the  floor  beam  by  leverages  as  before  described  for  panel 
loads. 

In  the  case  of  deck  plate  girder  bridges,  the  engine  diagram,  so 
placed  on  the  strain  sheet  that  either  of  the  two  central  wheels  shall  be 
at  the  center  of  span,  readily  gives  the  maximum  bending  moment  at 
the  center,  and  the  same  diagram  slipped  along  until  either  of  these  two 
wheels  is  at  the  quarter  point  of  the  span,  gives  in  the  same  way  the 
maximum  bending  moment  at  that  point.  A  very  quickly  obtained,  and 
perhaps  sufficiently  close  approximation  to  the  value  of  the  bending 
moment  at  the  quarter  point,  is  reached  by  calling  it  77  per  cent,  of  that 
at  the  center  of  the  span.  Having,  then,  the  bending  moment  at  the 
center,  at  the  two  quarter  points,  and  zero  at  the  ends,  and  laying  off 
these  as  ordinates  from  a  straight  line,  and  sketching  a  parabolic  curve 
through  them,  we  readily  determine  the  bending  moment  at  any  point. 

Placing  the  engine  diagram  so  that  the  point  driven  is  directly  over 
(or  rather  just  inside)  the  center  of  the  base  plate  and  distributing  as  be- 
fore described,  gives  the  maximum  live  load  shear  on  the  web.  In  the  case 
of  through  plate  girders  with  stringers  and  floor  beams,  the  load  should 
be  distributed  to  the  panel  points  as  in  a  truss  bridge.  In  any  plate 
girder  in  which  the  web  is  spliced,  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  see 
that  the  splice  has  rivets  enough  to  carry  the  shear  at  that  point. 

Concerning  live  loads  generally,  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  using 
every  legitimate  means  for  obtaining  heavy  bridges,  since  to  add,  say, 
10  per  cent,  to  the  capacity  of  a  proposed  bridge  does  not  add  10  per 
cent,  to  the  cost  of  it.  I  would  use  for  a  typical  live  load,  not  an  en- 
gine followed  by  a  train  of  cars  weighing  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  less  per 
foot  than  the  engine,  but  a  solid  train  of  engines,  and  would  figure  the 
engines  heavy  enough  to  cover  a  good  many  contingencies  not  altogether 
foreseen  just  now.  No  one  can  safely  predict  what  the  engine  of  the 
future  will  be  or  that  the  tendency  of  the  last  few  years  to  increase  en- 
gine weights  has  reached  its  limit.  Had  the  bridge  engineer  of  twenty 
years  ago  made  a  fair  allowance  for  the  future  loads  on  his  bridges, 
there  would  not  now  be  the  necessity  for  replacing  so  many  of  them. 

If  all  parties  interested  could  be  convinced  that  the  typical  live  load 
should  be  a  train  of  engines,  then  I  should  be  in  favor  of  using  a  uni- 
form live  load  for  web  and  chord  members;  but  for  floor  beams,  string- 
ers and  short  span  girders  I  would  use  actual  concentrations  as  before 
described,  or  else  such  a  uniform  load  as  would  produce  strains  equal 
in  all  cases  to  those  produced  by  actual  concentrations.  The  admirable 
series  of  typical  engines  proposed  by  Mr.  Waddell  would  seem  to  leave 
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nothing  unprovided  for  in  the  wav  of  live  loads  if  he  would  leave  off  the 
train  load  and  substitute  engines  instead. 

The  policy  of  the  average  railroad  company,  wliicli  unlu-sitjitiiigly 
builds  its  embankments  IG  feet  wide  and  excavations  22  feet  wide, 
either  of  which  might  be  made  less  in  the  tirst  place  and  increased  at 
any  time  afterward  if  found  too  narrow,  and  yet  shaves  down  the  cost 
of  an  iron  bridge  to  the  lowest  mark,  is  economically  unsound.  To 
strengthen  it  after  completion  will  l)e  expensive  and  ditlicult,  if  not 
altogether  impracticable,  and  the  company  thus  secures  weak  spots  in 
its  roadway  at  points  where,  of  all  others,  it  should  have  excessive 
strength,  since  failure  at  such  points  is  sure  to  i)rove  most  disastrous. 
The  saving  is,  i)erhaps,  ^10  000  on  a  SlOO  (M)0 contract,  wherethe  rest  of 
the  roadbed  costs  millions.  The  typical  bridge  should  not  be  a  source 
of  dread  either  to  the  public  who  do  not  understand  it,  or  to  the  em- 
])loyees  who  do. 

B. — For  wind  pressure  I  would  suggest  200  pounds  per  linear  foot 
on  the  unloaded  chord,  and  500  pounds  on  the  loaded  chord  (300  of 
this  to  be  moving  load)  for  all  s})ans  uj)  to  150  feet.  For  s])ans  5(M) 
feet  long  I  would  suggest  350  pounds  on  the  unloaded  chord  and  <i50 
on  the  loaded  chord,  with  some  portion  of  this  as  above  for  moving 
load,  and  proportional  amounts  for  intermediate  sjians.  For  the  effects 
of  wind  load  I  woiild  assume  that  all  such  loads  on  the  to])  chord 
wonhl  i)ass  through  the  tojj  laterals  and  end  i)osts  to  the  abutments 
without  relief  from  the  vertical  sway  bracing  at  i)anel  i)oints;  and 
would  then  make  each  interior  set  of  sway  bracing  sufficient  for  a  single 
])anel,  with  the  usual  ])rovision  as  to  the  minimum  size  of  material  to 
be  used,  and  would  assume  the  indirect  etlect  on  the  bottom  chord  to 
be  uniform  from  end  to  end  of  si)an.  * 

C. — I  would  use  j)late  girders  up  to  80  feet,  riveted  Warren  through 
girders  from  SO  to  125  feet,  Pratt  trusses  from  125  to  225  or  250  f»H't, 
and  subdivided  Pratt  trusses  from  that  uj);  but  see  no  serious  o])jec- 
tion  to  a  lattice  deck  bridge  of  two  systems  of  triangles,  ])rovided  Ihey 
are  not  run  together  into  one  system  just  before  reaching  the  abut- 
ments. 

As  to  spacing  of  stringers  and  webs  of  plate  girders,  (5  feet  6  inches 
has  to  recommend  it  a  reasonably  small  In^ndiug  effect  on  the  ties 
under  ordinary  conditions,  and  a  reasonable  safety  for  the  outside 
wheel  of  a  derailed  truck.  To  use  outside  stringers  that  can  1m»  calh'd 
into  action  only  in  case  of  derailment  is  clearly  to  wast*'  Uiaterial.  Oak 
bridge  ties  8x8  inches  x  11  feet,  notched  one-half  inch  over  stringers 
and  spaced  12  or  13  inches  center  to  center,  with  oak  guard  rails 
8  X  H  inches  at  the  outer  ends  of  ties,  either  with  or  without  inside 
guard  rails;  make  a  stiff  floor,  and  are  not  cut  to  pieces  by  derailed 
whiM'l  flanges,  as  would  be  the  case  with  white  j)ine  ties. 

D.— Intensities  of   Working  Stresses.— lu  test   si»ecimeus  we  may  re- 
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quire  an  elongation  of  20  per  cent,  and  ability  to  stand  a  sharp  bend 
without  sign  of  fracture,  but  in  bridge  wrecks  we  do  not  find  any  such 
elono-ation  nor  any  such  bending.  Doubtless,  the  difference  in  treat- 
ment is  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  results.  Attempt  to  cut  ordi- 
nary molasses  "taffy"  with  a  knife  or  to  twist  it  or  pry  it  apart 
and  the  task  is  quite  troublesome,  but  strike  it  with  a  light  hammer 
and  it  is  found  to  be  about  as  brittle  as  glass.  The  former  experiment 
shows  how  we  test  material,  the  latter  shows  how  we  use  it.  If  some 
one  would  devise  a  scheme  for  testing  bridge  members  w^hich  would 
treat  them  about  as  they  are  treated  in  a  bridge,  the  results  of  such 
tests  for  elastic  limit  and  for  ultimate  strength  would  be  exceedingly 
valuable  to  the  bridge  designer,  but  they  might  diff"er  somewhat  from 
the  values  generally  assumed. 

To  illustrate  an  important  point,  assume  a  Pratt  truss  of  ten  panel® 
with  a  uniform  live  load  advancing  over  it.  Leaving  out  of  account 
the  efi'ect  of  dead  load,  the  vertical  shear  on  a  theoretical  counter  in 
the  second  panel  will  be  one-tenth  of  a  panel  load;  that  in  the  third 
panel  will  be  three-tenths  of  a  panel  load,  but  the  increment  is  only 
two-tenths,  the  other  one-tenth  being  already  in  that  member.  Pro- 
ceeding onward  to  the  end  post  at  the  further  end  of  the  span,  we  find 
the  vertical  shear  on  that  member  is  forty-five-tenths  of  a  panel  load, 
of  which  only  nine-tenths  of  a  panel  load  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
load  is  the  increment,  the  remaining  80  per  cent,  being  already  in  the 
member  from  preceding  loads;  and  whatever  the  number  of  panels,  it 
is  evident  that  the  increment  will  never  quite  equal  one  jDanel  weight. 
Now  it  seems  clear  that  when  the  end  post  gets  its  maximum  live  load, 
this  maximum  load  will  consist  of  nearly  all  of  the  last  panel  load,  plus 
the  impact  for  that  amount  of  panel  load,  plus  the  proportional  amount 
of  all  i)receding  panel  loads  without  impact;  since  the  effect  of  these 
preceding  loads  has  reached  the  end  post  before  the  strain  on  it  had 
become  a  maximum,  and  has  reached  it  not  suddenly,  but  gradually. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  shear  from  loads  near  the 
rear  end  of  the  span  reaches  the  forward  end  post  through  a  series  of 
interior  posts  and  diagonals  equivalent  in  effect  to  one  very  long,  and 
therefore  elastic,  member.  If  this  view  be  a  correct  one,  then  the  effect 
on  the  end  post  of  any  bridge  from  each  ton  of  live  load  is  but  very 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  for  each  ton  of  dead  load,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  impact  due  to  high  speed  counts  for  a  relatively  very  small  amount 
on  the  end  posts,  but  increases  toward  and  becomes  a  maximum  at  the 
first  (theoretical)  counter.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  in  proportion- 
ing the  web  members  of  a  truss  this  variable  effect  of  impact,  a  maxi- 
mum at  the  beginning  of  the  span  and  a  minimum  at  the  end  of  it, 
should  be  the  measure  of  intensities  of  working  strains  on  web  mem- 
bers. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  web  strains  be  determined  by  any  satis- 
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factory  method,  making  due  allowance  for  the  negative  eflfeet  of  dead 
load  on  counters,  and  that  the  strains  thus  obtained  be  then  increased 
bj  percentages  determined  as  fallows  :  Let  u  =.  the  number  of  panels 
in  any  truss,  and  n  —  2  =  the  number  of  panels  requiring  an  ad- 
ditional percentage.     Then  ^  the  increment  to  be  added  at  suc- 

/t  —  2 

cessive  panel  i)oints. 

♦  Take,  for  instance,  an  eight-panel  bridge.  Then  n  —  2  =  6;  ^^^  = 
16f;  hence,  the  percentage  to  be  added  to  the  strains  on  the  six  interior 
panels  will  be  respectively  I63,  ^i^,  50,  GGj,  885,  UK);  or  api)roximately 
the  strains  on  the  main  web  members  will  have  their  amounts  imreased 
from  0  at  the  end  to  50  per  cent,  at  the  center,  and  on  counters  from 
50  per  cent,  at  the  center  to  100  per  cent,  at  the  end.  With  strains  thus 
increased  it  would  l»e  proper  to  use  a  constant  intensity  of  say  9  (H^l 
pounds  on  main  members,  and  for  additional  security  8  OOC)  pounds  on 
counters. 

Concerning  formulas  which  involve  both  the  maximum  and  the 
minimum  stress,  if  a  given  truss  rod  is  to  have  a  maximum  stiuiu  of 
50  (KXJ  2>t)unds  and  a  minimum  of  20  000  pounds,  while  another  rod  is 
to  have  a  maximum  of  50  000  pounds  and  a  minimum  of  1  CKK)  ])ouuds, 
it  is  not  quite  clear  why  there  should  be  any  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  two  rods,  unless  we  are  ready  to  abandon  the  theory  that  iron  not 
overstrained  is  permanent  in  strength. 

Another  idea  occasionally  appearing  in  bridge  literature,  with  seem- 
ingly not  sufficient  cause,  is  that  because  a  certain  excessive  strain  is 
likely  to  occur  only  at  long  intervals,  it  is  therefore  not  objectionable, 
while,  if  it  were  to  occur  at  short  intervals,  it  must  be  provided  for  by  using 
additional  sectional  area.  If  we  are  proportioning  our  bridges  for  cer- 
tain train  loads  with  the  idea  that  these  bridges  are  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  but  would  not  be  sufficient  for  a  continuous  series  of  such 
trains  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day  for  an  iud«'tinite  period  witli- 
out  any  deterioration  whatever  except  for  the  wear  of  the  elements; 
then,  in  the  interest  of  those  who  have  to  pay  fortln'se  bridges,  it  would 
seem  that  our  unit  strains  must  be  too  high  and  ought  to  be  reduced. 
An  organic  body  existing  by  the  daily  destruction  and  renewal[of  ani- 
mal tissue  may  become  "fatigued  "  by  work  which  is  far  within  its  safe 
cajjacity  and  njay  re(juire  rest,  and  is  certain  to  ent«'r  into  a  long  rest 
within  a  very  limited  i)eriod;  but  it  wouhl  seem  that  no  such  iloctrine 
as  this  could  be  applicable  to  iron  and  steel,  which  have  nothing  within 
tliem  to  re(iuire  renewal. 

K. — As  to  combined  stresH<»s,  wlwre  wind  stresses  and  loud  str«'sscH 
both  occur  in  the  same  member  and  are  of  the  same  kind,  1  wouhl  «le- 
termine  the  sectional  area  required  for  each  and  a<ld  the  results.  If  it 
l)e  good  designing  to  allow  chord  members  to  Ik?  overstrained  20  or  25 
])er  cent,  during  wind  storms,  why  not  reduce  the  sections  of  web  niem- 
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bers  to  correspond?  It  would  seem  that  a  bridge  might  as  well  be 
weak  or  might  as  well  fail  in  one  place  as  in  another.  As  to  bending 
of  end  posts  on  account  of  wind  strains,  if  end  floor  beams  be  used  and 
well  connected  to  the  lower  ends  of  end  j^osts  by  means  of  gusset  plates, 
it  would  seem  fair  to  consider  the  lower  end  of  the  i^ost  as  fixed,  and 
thereby  reduce  the  lever  arm  of  the  bending  moment  50  per  cent. 

F, In  plate  girder  proportioning  I  would  advise  the  use  of  nothing 

less  than  three-eighths  inch  for  thickness  of  web  plate.  Whatever  its 
thickness,  it  should  have  sufficient  net  area  to  resist  the  vertical  shear 
at  any  point  with  a  low  unit  strain  and  should  have  sufficient  bearing 
area  for  the  rivets  in  any  portion  of  the  flange.  In  long  shallow  girders 
this  will  require  a  web  much  thicker  than  three-eighths  inch.  One  point 
often  overlooked  in  plate  girder  designing,  in  fact  it  is  perhaps  generally 
overlooked,  is  the  thickness  of  wall  plates  and  base  plates  at  the  ends  of 
a  girder.  Many  girders  having  a  bottom  flange  consisting  of  two  angles 
and  one  or  more  cover  plates,  have  the  first  cover  plates  say  three- 
eighths  inch  thick  made  the  full  length  of  the  girder,  and  dispense  with 
a  base  plate  altogether;  thus  using  material  where  it  does  no  good  and 
omitting  to  use  it  or  not  using  enough  at  the  place  where  it  is"  needed. 
On  account  of  the  deflection  of  a  girder  under  a  load,  the  inner  edge  of 
a  base  plate  is  certain  to  get  more  load  than  the  outer  edge;  it  is 
desirable,  therefore,  that  the  end  bearing  of  a  girder  be  made  as  short 
as  practicable  lengthwise  of  the  girder,  and  spread  out  laterally  for  the 
necessary  bearing  area.  It  seems  entirely  possible  that  the  plate 
girder  of  the  future  will  be  built  on  a  rocker  bearing,  to  secure  uniform- 
ity of  pressure  on  the  masonry  as  in  a  pin  connected  truss.  The  pro- 
jecting part  of  a  wall  plate  or  base  plate  should  be  figured  as  a  solid 
shallow  beam  with  a  uniform  load  pressing  upward,  and  the  base  plate 
should  be  well  riveted  to  the  bottom  of  the  flange  angles  or  it  will  lack 
much  of  its  supposed  stiff'ness.  In  order  to  have  a  base  plate  well 
supported  it  is  necessary  to  use  web  stiffeners  of  ample  projection,  and 
that  these  stiffeners  be  so  placed  that  they  will  distribute  the  load  over 
the  base  plate  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  the  designing  of  floor  beams,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  devise  a 
worse  arrangement  than  that  of  destroying  the  floor  beam  web  in  order 
to  run  the  bottom  chord  through  it  instead  of  over  or  under  it,  and  then 
patching  up  the  weak  spot  by  the  queer  devices  sometimes  used. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  difficulty  in  building  floor  beams  with 
flanges  parallel  between  trusses,  and  then  riveting  them  between  the 
posts  above  the  bottom  chords  where  practicable,  or  below  the  chords 
if  desirable,  extending  the  posts  for  that  purpose  to  the  bottom  of  the 
floor  T>eam,  ])ut  riveting  the  connection  in  all.  cases.  If  the  longitudinal 
strain  from  lateral  rods  would  produce  too  much  bending  strain  on  the 
posts,  the  difficulty  could  be  easily  remedied  by  using  light  tension 
members,  connecting  the  foot  of  the  post  with  the  bottom  chord  pins 
at  adjacent  panel  points  after  the  manner  of  the  Eink  truss. 
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Benjamin  Douglas,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — It  is  not  (juite  as  simple  a 
matter  as  Mr.  "Waddell  thinks  to  find  a  uniform  load  which  will  cause 
the  same  stresses  in  all  the  members  of  any  span  as  will  a  system  of 
concentrated  loads.  That  a  uniform  load  can  he  found  which  will 
cause  nearly  e  ^ual  maximum  shears  and  bending  moments  is  true,  as 
has  been  shown,  and  in  a  Pratt  truss  -with  parallel  chords  the  masdmum 
stresses  in  the  members  will  also  be  nearly  ei^ual  for  the  two  systems 
of  loading.  In  compound  trusses,  however,  when  the  entire  shear  or 
])ending  moment  is  not  resisted  by  a  single  member,  the  relative  dis- 
tribution of  the  loads  may  be  important  and  the  uniform  load  cause 
maximum  stresses  differing  much  more  from  those  caused  by  the  con- 
centrations.    This  is  the  case  with  the  Whi})ple  truss,  for  example. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  vertical  components  of  the 
maximum  stresses  in  the  diagonal  tension  members  of  a  Whipi)le  truss 
having  10  panels  of  25  feet  each,  comi)uted  for  Mr.  Cooper's  "Class  A" 
diagram,  and  for  a  uniform  load  of  :i  112  pounds  i)or  lineal  foot,  which 
is  given  by  Mr.  Waddell  as  equivalent  to  the  loading  of  the  diagram. 


Membeb. 

VEBTICAL  COMPONESr  OF  8TBE8K 

IN  Pounds. 

PCBCKKTAOK    or 

Eebok. 

By  Diagram. 

By  UDifom 
Load. 

iHt  MaiD  Diagonal 

2-1                ••              

177  500 
143  700 
109  900 
83  GOO 
57-200 
31300 
19  900 

155  fi<K) 
124  54(0 
93  400 
70  000 
46  700 
31  10<i 
16  600 

12.3  Danger. 
i:i  4 

3i                "              

15.0 

4th              "              

16  5 

iHt  Counter 

j.l        ••         

18.4 

18. M 

3J        ••         

21.6 

These  percentages  of  error  are  certainly  too  great  to  be  neglected, 
and  while  they  are  perhaps  larger  than  would  be  found  in  most' other 
forms  of  truss,  they  sliow,  I  think,  tliat  Mr.  Wadd<'ll  is  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  liis  assumption  that  the  trusses  are  of  the  simple  l*ratt 
typo  with  parallel  chords  cannot  in  any  way  vitiate  the  results  of  his 
investigations,  and  that  we  should  not  be  too  sure  that  a  unifonn  load 
which  is  e  juivalent  to  engipe  concentrations  for  one  form  of  truss  will 
])t'  so  for  any  other  we  may  be  considering. 

It  would  save  some  labor  to  computers  if  every  railroad  company 
would  adopt  one  of  a  series  of  standanl  live  loads  in  d(>signing  its  bridges, 
an«l  I  see  little  to  criticise  in  those  j)roposed  by  Mr.  Waddtdl,  except 
that  the  weights  on  the  tenders  are  too  small,  and  there  should  be  an 
alternative  loa<l  corresponding  to  Mr.  Cooper's  100  000  pouu<ls  on  two 
axles.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not  needed  for  long  i)anelH,  but  sliort 
ones  are  necessarily  used  occasionally,  and  tlie  sj>eriti«Ml  loads  should 
be  such  as  to  j)rovide  for  them. 

What  is  said  about  wind  pressure  is  in  general  in  accordance  with 
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mv  -s-iews,  but  tlie  overturning  moment  of  the  wind  pressure  on  the 
train  should  be  considered  as  well  as  that  on  the  top  lateral  system. 
I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  adopt  riveted  laterals  throughout,  although 
they  have  strong  points  in  their  favor.  When  used  between  compres- 
sion members,  they  must  either  be  made  stiff  enough  to  act  in  compres- 
sion, or  they  will  be  slack  when  most  needed.  If  they  are  made  stiff, 
they  will  be  very  heavy  compared  with  rods  for  short  spans.  I  do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Waddell  in  thinking  that  no  railway  specification 
begins  to  cover  the  ground  of  proportioning  the  inclined  end  j)osts  of 
through  spans,  to  transfer  the  wind  pressure  on  the  upper  lateral 
system  to,  the  masonry.  Many  of  them  say  that  the  combined  unit 
stresses  shall  not  exceed  a  certain  limit  for  this  or  any  other  members 
of  the  bridge,  and  I  think  that  covers  the  case.  It  does  not  seem  neces- 
sary for  the  railroad  company  to  tell  the  contractor  how  to  compute 
the  stresses.     The  latter  is  supposed  to  know  that. 

I,  too,  firmly  believe  that  the  proper  way  to  proportion  the  section 
of  a  plate  girder  is  to  count  in  the  web  as  aiding  in  resisting  bending 
moments,  but  do  not  think  that  the  rule  given  for  finding  the  total 
moment  of  resistance  is  sufficiently  accurate.  The  moment  of 
resistance  of  the  web  is  substantially  as  given  (one-sixth  its  area 
multiplied  by  the  depth  of  the  girder),  but  the  actual  moment  of 
resistance  of  the  flange  angles  is  less  than  their  area  multiplied  by  the 
distance  between  the  centers  of  gravity  of  the  flanges,  and  in  shallow 
girders  the  error  is  considerable. 

Let  2  fl?  =  depth  of  girder  from  back  to  back  of  angles, 

2  /i  =  distance  between  centers  of  gravity  of  flanges,  and 

23/  =  depth  of  girder  over  all;  then  the  true  moment  of  resistance 

of  the  flange  angles  is   ^^^^   ^ —    if  we  neglect  the  moment  of  inertia 

y 

of  the  angles  about  their  center  of  gravity.  The  moment  of  resistance 
by  Mr.  Waddell's  method  is  area  x  h,  which  is  greater  than  the 
actual  moment.  Assume  a  girder  with  a  web  plate  24  inches  x  f 
inch,  and  flange  angles  6x4  inches,  weighing  20  pounds  per  foot. 
Then  2  (i  =  24  inches,  2  /^  =  21.8  inches,  2  ?/  ==  24  inches,  area  of  one 
angle  =  6.0  inches,  and  its  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  through 
its   center    of    gravity   is    7.8.       The    true    moment    of  resistance   is 

4  (6  0  X   10  9^  4-   7  8^ 

-^-^ ^ — T^h^^  +  24  +  l-f  -i  +  24  =  276,    and  the,  moment  of 

resistance  given  by  Mr.  Waddell's  rule  is  4  X  6.0  X  10.9  -f-  24  +  |- 
X  a  +  21.8  =  294,  which  is  too  large  by  61^0-  per  cent.  If  we  neglect 
the  web,  the  moment  of  resistance  found  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the 
angles  by  the  distance  between  their  centers  of  gravity  is  262,  which  is 
not  as  much  less  than  the  real  moment  of  the  whole  section  as  the  other 
is  greater.  For  deeper  girders  the  error  is  less,  but  for  shallower  ones 
it  i.s  greater,  and  I  have  found  cases  where  the  true  moment  of  resist- 
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ance  was  less  than  the  area  of  one  flange  multiplied  bv  the  distance 
])etween  the  centers  of  gravity  of  the  flanges.  Thesi»  shallow  girders,  it 
should  be  remembered,  are  usually  short,  and  should  have  an  excess 
rather  than  a  deticioney  of  strength. 

8a3ii  EL  Tobias  Wagner,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Under  Group  **  C,'* 
**  Styles  and  Proportions  of  Bridges,"  the  writer  would  j)refer  the  fol- 
lowing limits  for  the  lengths  of  spans  used  in  i)late  and  lattice  con- 
struction, namely:  Plate  girders  up  to  HO  feet  spans,  lattice  girders 
from  80  to  125  feet,  at  which  latter  point  pin  connected  trusses  should 
begin  to  be  used.  The  most  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  plate  girders 
from  80  to  100  feet,  is  the  necessarily  great  waste  of  metal  caused  by 
having  a  continuous  web.  As  true  engineering  practice  aims  to  pro- 
duce the  best  construction  for  the  least  money,  and  as  it  is  i)erfectly 
practicable  to  design  a  very  rigid  and  unquestionably  perfect  lattice 
span  of  such  lengths,  with  a  saving  of  from  30  to  40  percent,  in  wciglit, 
over  the  same  length  of  plate  girder  si)an,  and  witli  much  better  and 
more  pleasing  general  effect;  we  do  not  seem  justified  in  making  the 
customer  pay  the  diff(erence  unless  he  has  special  reasons  for  doing  so. 
Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  stress  distribution  in  riveted  connections, 
riveted  spans  should  not  be  used  except  for  lengths  where  pin  spans 
are  lacking  in  rigidity;  and  as  pin  spans  can  be,  and  are,  designed  with 
floor  systems  rigidly  connected  to  the  trusses  and  thoroughly  braced 
with  stifl"  laterals  for  spans  of  125  feet,  the  writer  would,  f()r  s])ans  over 
this  length,  pass  at  once  to  pin  connected  Pratt  trusses,  witli  panels  as 
long  as  can  be  rigidly  braced.  He  thoroughly  advocates  Mr.  Waddell's 
claim  for  the  single  cancellation  principle  for  all  trusses  as  being  the 
only  really  scicntiflc  construction,  and  mucli  sini])l(^r  an<l  therefore 
bett«T  in  practice. 

Regarding  adjustable  members  in  bridges,  the  writer  again  believes 
Mr.  Waddell  to  be  on  the  right  track.  If  j)roperly  designed  for  erec- 
tion i)uri)oses,  and  carefully  manufactured,  adjustable  counters  can  be 
made  a  thing  of  the  past.  Tliere  can  be  no  (piestion  about  the  lower 
laterals  being  rigid,  as  no  one  who  has  ever  can'fully  watched  the  ac- 
tion of  poorly  braced  floor  systems  under  lieavy  and  sudden  loading 
could  long  remain  in  doubt  on  this  j>oint.  For  long  spans,  at  any  rate, 
the  toj)  laterals  should  be  of  the  same  construction. 

The  writer  is  very  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Waddell  has  advanced  his 
ojiinion  regarding  the  unnecessary  reannng  of  rivet  holes  of  mild  and 
medium  st«>el  which  will  stand  the  enlarging  of  the  rivet  hole  25  per 
cent,  by  means  of  the  drift  test  successfully;  and  hopes  that  more  of 
the  meml)ers  will  put  themselves  on  record  in  the  same  way.  It  has 
always  seemed  an  insult  to  good  metal  to  re<|uire  reaming  when  the 
quality  of  the  metal  is  such  that  no  practical  beneflt  is  <ierive«l  from  it. 
The  line,  however,  where  the  reaming  l>ecomes  necessary  shouKl  b«« 
carefully  observed,  and  i)robably  Mr.  Waddell's  requirements  meet  it  as 
well,  if  not  l>etter,  than  any  other  way. 
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Now  tliat  eye-bars  are  manufactured  of  widths  up  to  and  including 
10  inches,  it  is  advisable  to  use  wider  bars  for  long  panels  than  was 
formerly  the  custom,  and  at  the  present  time  this  is  being  largely  done. 
Bv  using  a  wider  bar  it  is  possible  also  to  reduce  the  number  of  bars 
in  a  panel,  the  thickness  of  each  individual  bar,  the  bending  moment 
on  the  pin  and  consequently  its  diameter  and  length.  In  making  bars 
of  the  largest  sections,  special  care  should  be  paid  to  the  tests,  as  spe- 
cial arrangements  must  be  made  by  the  manufacturer  to  cast  special 
ingots,  or  use  larger  piles  to  insure  the  requisite  amount  of  work  in  the 
rolls  upon  the  metals.  Steel  bars  of  the  larger  sections  specially  are 
much  more  desirable  in  every  way  than  iron,  both  in  reliability  and 
finish. 

William  Cain,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Whilst  agreeing  with  Mr.  Wad- 
dell  in  most  of  the  points  brought  forward  in  his  paper,  I  must  take 
exception  to  the  co-eflficient  ^  in  his  formula  for  unit  stress, 

,      ^   /^    ,    ,  minimum  stress \ 

Intensity  =  constant  l  1  -f  2 • 1 /  > 

•^  \  maximum  stress/ 

though  I  admit  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  experimental  knowl- 
edge, this  co-efiicient  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Still,  as  it  has  been  assumed  all  the  way  from  i  to  f  by  certain  bridge 
engineers,  it  is  well  that  all  interested  should  give  the  basis,  if  any,  of 
their  assumptions,  when  possibly  the  range  of  permissible  values  will 
be  restricted  within  much  narrower  and  more  manageable  limits  than 
at  present.  If  we  call  the  ratio  of  minimum  stress  to  maximum  .stres  0, 
we  can  write  the  above  formula  of  Mr.  Waddell's, 

Unit  stress  ==  constant  (1  -|-  i  G), 
which  is  Launhardt's  formula  (as  given  by  Weyrauch)  for,  say,  forty 
million  repetitions  of  stress.  For  a  less  number  of  repetitions,  it  is 
found  by  working  over  the  values  given  in  the  original  experiments  that 
the  co-efficient  ^  is  decreased,  and  becomes  quite  small  for  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  repetitions,  which  is  nearer  the  number  to  be  provided 
for  in  our  bridges  than  the  former.  The  iron,  in  these  experiments  on 
direct  tension,  broke  under  a  single  application  of  a  load  gradually  ap- 
plied (0  =  1)  at  45  000  pounds;  for  millions  of  applications  of  a  stress 
of  30  000  pounds  per  square  inch  (the  stress  varying  from  0  to  30  000), 
rapidly  repeated,  the  bar  again  broke.  The  above  formula  becomes  for 
this  case,  unit  stress  =  30  000  (i  +  i  B).  For  6  =  0  we  have  30  000, 
for  0  =  1  we  have  45  000,  and  for  intermediate  values  of  S  the  formula 
is  found  to'agree  with  the  results  of  experiments. 

This  iron  was  not  such  as  we  would  use  in  bridges,  and  it  is  believed 
for  iron  whose  breaking  strength  is  50  to  55  000  pounds,  that  this  co- 
efficient of  0  would  be  smaller  for  the  same  number  of  repetitions.  The 
loads  were  very  ra^udly  repeated,  and  the  conditions' could  only  be 
paralleled,  in  a  railroad  bridge,  by  trains  gliding  rapidly,  without  appre- 
cia])le  friction  or  impact,  in  rapid  succession  across  the  structure.     It 
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is  readily  granted  that  these  conditions  do  not  obtain  in  practit-e,  and 
vet  it  would  seem  that  we  have  gained  something  valuable  from  the 
Wohler  experiments,  that  we  should  not  throw  away.  We  certainly 
should  feel  ourselves  on  safer  ground  by  asserting  (for  a  railroad  ]>rid^'«\ 
the  only  kind  I  shall  consider),  with  Wuliler,  that  repetitious  of  a  loud 
will  cause  destruction  sometimes  when  the  load  constantly  applied  will 
not,  and  I  think  this  law  holds  true  even  where  the  loads  do  not  suc- 
ceed each  other  rapidly. 

Now,  what  are  the  conditions  for  a  railroad  bridge,  when  a  train 
headed  by  a  locomotive  rolls  over  it?  Professor  S.  W.  Robinson  (in 
Transact ioufi  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  for  Februarv, 
1887),  tells  us  that  as  the  locomotive  enters  upon  the  bridge,  and  before 
it  has  reached  the  center,  the  deflection  at  the  panel  i)oint  nearest  the 
center  becomes  a  maximum,  and  that  a  rapid  vertical  and  horizontal 
oscillation  is  set  up,  which  continues  until  the  train  leaves  the  bridge. 
He  exi)erimented  on  spans  of  128  to  189  feet,  13  open  web  ])ridges 
being  examined,  the  records  of  horizontal  and  vertical  detlections  at 
each  instant  of  the  train's  passage  being  graphically  recorded  by  an  au- 
tomatic apparatus.  It  is  possible  that  the  increased  deHection  due  to 
the  train  in  motion  over  that  for  the  train  at  rest,  was  due  in  i)art  to  the 
unsteady  motion,  not  in  a  straight  line,  l)ut  deviating  laterally  and  verti- 
cally from  a  straight  line  every  instant;  mainly,  however,  to  the  centrifu- 
gal forec  of  the  counter  weights  on  the  drivers,  which  hanniier  away  at 
the  rails  at  each  revolution  of  the  wheels.  Professor  Robinson  found 
that  the  increased  live  load  deHection  for  freight  and  passenger  trains 
at  usual  si)eeds  due  to  the  motion,  varied  all  the  way  from  almost  noth- 
ing to  28  ]»er  cent.  Out  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-three  train  transits 
observed,  tweuty-Hve  gave  unusually  large  sui)erad(le«l  (htlcctions, 
averaging  18.4  per  cent. 

The  graphic  records  show  plainly,  I  think,  tiiat  the  ]»ridge  ha«  tiuio 
i^^  rerover  from  the  first  "  sudden  a})])licatiou  "  of  the  load  as  the  train 
advances,  so  that  the  sui)erad(led  deHictions  due  to  the  train  in  motion 
over  those  for  the  train  at  rest,  when  at  the  maximum,  are  due  not  to 
the  "sudden  application,"  })ut  to  impact  and  vibration  from  unbal- 
anced weights  and  rough  track.  Now,  if  we  call  the  extra  stress«'s  in- 
duci'd  by  the  extra  vertical  deflection  the  amount  due  to  impa<'t,  wo 
liave  for  these  V)ridges  to  add  to  the  stress  caused  by  the  live  load  at 
rest  on  a  chord  member,  say,  18.4  per  cent,  to  get  that  due  to  the  im- 
pact of  the  live  load  in  motion,  assuming  that  the  stresses  in  thei'ljordn 
are  dire<*tly  proportional  to  the  deflection.  This  much  is  very  simple, 
an<l  if  similar  experiments  were  performed,  for  all  spans,  from  0  up  to 
,">(M)  -}-,  we  could  (piickly  rid  ourselves  of  part  of  the  indeterminates  of 
the  problem  that  confronts  us. 

Having,  however,  got  this  far,  shall  we  assert  that  there  are  uo  more 
Htres.ses  caused  in  the  bridge  memln^rs  than  those  corresponding  to  thin 
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vertical  deflection?  Surely  not,  for  the  horizontal  deflection  (which 
was  not  insignificant)  must  cause  additional  stresses  in  certain  mem- 
bers, and  besides  this,  many  members  may  be  largely  strained  from  the 
tremors  caused  by  the  bounding  and  bouncing  of  the  train,  whilst  other 
members  may  be  relieved  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  result  is  not 
shown  in  the  deflection  to  an  appreciable  extent.  A  vibration  in  a  tie 
rod  at  right  angles  to  its  length  (which  we  know  occurs  from  the 
rattling  often  observed  as  a  bridge  is  crossed),  will  cause  additional 
stresses.  These  could  only  be  ascertained  by  a  direct  observation  of 
the  elongations  of  a  portion  of  the  tie  bar  as  the  train  passes. 

Granting,  then,  that  there  are  additional  stresses  to  those  corre- 
sponding to  the  vertical  deflections,  and  that  the  repetition  of  stresses 
due  to  the  passage  of  many  trains  a  day  will  lower  the  working  strength, 
what  shall  we  allow  for  these  influences  ?  Here  is  where  we  can  all 
honestly  diff'er.  Not  knowing  anything  better  than  the  Launhardt 
formula  to  express  these  influences,  especially  as  its  form  commends 
itself  for  its  simplicity,  I  shall  write,  for  the  safe  stress  in  pounds  per 
square  inch,  for  wrought  iron  eye-bars  in  tension — 

5  =  10  000  (1  +  i  0) (1) 

This  allows  for  repetition  and  stresses  caused  by  tremors  not  giving 
anv  vertical  deflection,  and  assumes  that  these  two  influences  combined 
in  a  bridge  member  are  as  hurtful  as  millions  of  rej^etitions  rapidly  suc- 
ceeding each  other,  as  in  Wohler's  experiments.  To  use  this  formula, 
we  must  add  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  live  load  to  itself  to  allow  for  the 
superadded  deflection  due  to  motion.  If  we  call  A  =  stress  in  a  lower 
chord  member  due  to  the  weight  of  bridge,  B  =  ditto  due  to  live  load  at 
rest,  and  Bjd  =  superadded  stress  corresponding  to  the  extra  deflection 
due  to  the  train's  motion,  then  the  cross-section  of  the  member  is  given 
by  the  formula, 

A-{-  B  -{-  Bp 
b 

But  the  same  cross-section  can  be  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of 
stress  due  to  dead  and  live  loads  both  at  rest,  by — 

«!  :z=  8  000  (1  -f  -^  6) (2) 

A  -f  B  (1  -f  jj)    _  A-\-  B 

' "'  io~oW(r+y6) '~  8  000  (1  -f  ^  6)  • 

Thus,  for  the  bridges  mentioned  above,  Bp  =  .184  B  =  average 
stress  due  to  extra  deflections,  as  shown  by  the  average  of  twenty -five 
experiments  giving  the  largest  deflections.  As  0  for  these  spans  is 
about  4-,  or  B  =  2A,  on  substituting  these  values  we  see  that  the 
equality  above  nearly  exactly  holds;  in  fact,  the  co-efficient  of  6  in 
(2)  was  formed  from  this  equation  very  nearly.  Formula  (2)  gives  a 
range  of  stress  for   0  =  0  to  0  =  1,  from  8  000  to  15  000  pounds ;   but 
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as  this  differs  so  little  from  the  extremes  7  500  and  15  000,  I  prefer  to 
write,  for  simplicity,  in  place  of  (2) — 

a  =  7500  (1  -f-  0) (3) 

whence, 

A+  B{l-\-p)  _  A-\.  B    _ 

10000  (l-f-^O)  "~   7  500(14-6) ^^^ 

Subtracting' (3)  from  (1),  we  have  for  the  decrease  in  unit  stress,  due 
to  impact,  which  causes  extra  deflection,  over  the  live  load  at  rest, 

2  500  (1  —  0) (5) 

For  all  dead  load  (0  =  1)  this  becomes  0,  and  for  all  live  load  0  =  0, 
it  reaches  its  maximum,  as  should  be  the  case.  For  intermediate 
values  of  G,  this  term  varies  directly  vrith  0,  which  is  certainly  the 
most  simple  supposition  to  make.  As  it  is  interesting  to  see  what 
values  of  />  we  obtain  from  (4j,  for  chord  members  for  various  spans,  I 
have  given  them  in  the  table  below,  for  assumed  values  of  0 : 


Spas  in  Fket. 

9 

P- 

20 

.10 

.30 

70 

.20 

.38 

150 

.33-1- 

.26 

3(»0 

.60 

.2i 

450 

.66-f 

.20 

This  allows  a  little  more  for  the  150-foot  spans  than  the  .184  =p 
first  taken,  which  is  not  to  bo  regretted,  as  on  some  of  the  bridges  the 
<leflection8  due  to  motion  were  over  the  average  taken.  The  formula  (3) 
iibove  was  deduced  for  a  lower  chord  member.  A  similar  method 
aj)plies  to  upper  chord  and  batter  braces,  with  the  modification  due 
to  the  use  of  column  formulas.  For  counters  and  middle  ties  0  =  0, 
riving  p  =  .334,  or  slightly  over  the  .25  above  for  a  150- foot  span,  which 
is  not  to  be  regretted,  as  these  members  should  have  a  sliglit  iucrea.se 
in  their  section  due  to  their  small  size  and  grciter  lateral  vibration. 
For  intermediate  ties  and  posts  the  unit  stress  increases  pretty  regu- 
larly from  the  center  to  the  ends,  as  it  undoubtedly  should.  The  ex- 
ccj>tional  decrease  in  unit  stresses  for  counters  and  main  ties  is  thus  a 
strong  j)oiut  in  favor  of  the  formula  in  place  of  telling  against  it. 

Nothing  has  l)een  said  so  far  about  the  mild  steel  now  used  iu 
bridges,  liut  the  same  rea.soning  would  lead  to  a  similar  formula  to  (3) 
only  with  the  constant  7  50!),  and  jiossibly  tlu'  constant  0  nlightly  in- 
ereased,  if  we  are  to  consider  at  all  Weyrauch's  formulas  corresponding 
to  (1),  where  for  millions  of  repetitions  of  stress,  the  co-efticient  of  0  for 
steel,  liaving  a  breaking  strength  of  10!)  ODD  jiounds,  was  found  to  Ik* 
(ux-tifths  in  place  of  the  one-half  used  for  iron.     As  before  stated   for 
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iron,  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  are  not  those  of  members  in  a 
bridge,  but  there  is  of  course  repetition  of  stress  in  a  bridge  member, 
and  these  experiments  give  us  some  insight  into  its  effect,  and  should 
help  us  in  coming  to  a  somewhat  safer  conclusion.  Finally  I  should 
say  that  if  (3)  is  modified,  it  should  be  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
Mr.  Waddell,  by  decreasing  somewhat  the  co-efficient  of  B,  for  reasons 
apparent  from  what  has  preceded. 

Frank  C.  Osborn,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — A  full  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject brought  up  by  Mr.  Waddell  must  be  productive  of  much  good  to 
designers,  builders  and  users  of  metal  bridges.  The  railway  companies 
in  particular  will  be  the  gainers  in  any  movement  resulting  in  a  greater 
uniformity  in  specifications,  and  consequent  diminished  cost  of  estimat- 
ing, for  while  the  expense  of  estimating  and  designing  is  borne  by  the 
bridge  companies  directly,  it  certainly  enters  as  an  item  of  cost  and  is 
paid  eventually  by  the  railway  companies. 

The  method  given  in  the  paper  for  finding  the  concentrated  load  at 
a  floor  beam  by  the  use  of  the  equivalent  uniform  load  for  a  span  of  two 
panel  lengths  can  hardly  be  called  new,  as  it  was  in  use  by  Mr.  Ed\\dn 
Thacher  at  least  as  far  back  as  1885.  Regarding  the  determination  of  the 
lengths  of  flange  plates  for  plate  girders,  Mr.  Waddell  remarks  :  ' '  The 
moment  parabola  referred  to  affords  a  very  expeditious  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  proper  lengths  of  cover  plates."  From  this  it  seems  that 
Mr.  Waddell  has  not  seen  the  very  neat  and  expeditious  method  given 
in  Mr.  Thacher's  pamj)hlet  on  the  slide  rule.  This  method  is  based  on 
the  equation  of  the  parabola,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Let  .'Ci,  X2  and  x.^  represent  the 
lengths  of  jjlates  required.  Let 
A I  represent  the  area  of  the 
outer  plate,  A.2  the  area  of  the 
outer  two  plates,  and  ^3  the 
area  of  the  three  plates.  Let 
I  =  the  length  of  span,  then 
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Now,  for  any  given  case,  A^  and  I  are  constant,  and  the  values  of  .^„ 
x.^,  etc. ,  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  slide  rule  directly  and  with  a 
single  setting  as  follows  :  Set  ^4  on  slide  to  I  on  scale  of  roots,  then 
opposite  ^1,  A^,  etc.,  on  slide  read  x^,  x^,  etc.,  on  scale  of  roots.  These 
lengths,  .r„  x.^,  etc.,  are  of  course  the  theoretical  lengths  for  a  true 
parabolic  curve.  The  actual  lengths  should,  as  usually  specified,  be  at 
least  1  foot  more  than  those  called  for  by  the  above  formula. 
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The  method  of  obtaining  end  shear  iu  i)late  girders  is  simple  and 
easy  of  application,  and  the  results  certainly  close  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  The  comparison  of  results  oLtaiued  l»y  means  of  dia- 
gram and  by  the  uniform  load  is  certainly  interesting,  and  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  uniform  load.  The  idea  of  a  half  dozen  or 
more  standard  typical  engines  is  an  excellent  one  ;  those  proposed  by 
Mr.  Waddell  have  the  advantage  of  simplicity  and  uniformity  in  s])a<'ing, 
and  should  be  approved  by  the  engineers  of  tin*  railway  companies  to 
the  extent  of  adopting  the  one  nearest  their  present  recpiirements. 

In  regard  to  ^^•iud,  the  assumed  pressure,  for  ordinary  spans,  of  450 
pounds  per  foot  for  the  loaded  chord  and  150  pounds  i»er  foot  for  the 
unloaded  one,  seems  amply  sufficient.  For  long  sjjans,  perhaps,  this 
loading  should  be  increased,  but  why  not  do  it  by  means  of  a  simple 
formula  which  will  give  the  load  i)er  foot  to  be  i)rovided  for  in  terms 
of  the  length  of  span  ?  It  takes  no  small  amount  of  time  to  tigure  up 
the  vertical  projection  of  a  long  span  truss,  and  probably  not  once  in  a 
lifetime  will  the  wind  strike  the  truss  in  the  exact  manner  assumed.  If 
an  ecpiivalent  uniform  load  is  admissible  as  a  substitute  for  an  engiuo 
diagram  in  the  calculation  of  the  j)rincipal  members  of  a  truss,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  is,  then  a  uniform  load  should  certainly  be  good 
enough  for  such'  an  erratic  loading  as  wind  pressure.  The  eflfects  of 
the  assumed  loading  should,  however,  be  fully  j)rovi«led  for. 

The  proposition  to  increase  the  clear  width  of  through  bridges  to 
16  feet  for  single  track  and  29  feet  for  double  track  structures  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  the  only  objection  to  such  a  move,  namely,  the  in- 
crease in  cost,  would  be  much  more  than  offset  by  the  additional  safety 
secured.  I  agree  with  Mr,  Waddell  iu  a  i)referenfe  for  a  rigid  lateral 
system. 

The  question  of  proper  depths  for  eye-bars  of  different  panel  lengths 
is  an  interesting  one,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  calculated  tiber 
strains  due  to  direct  bending  for  the  limiting  sizes  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Waddell: 


UnBnpported  borizonUl 
leogtb  of  bar. 

Minimnm 

depth  of  bar. 

1 
1 

16  feet. 

2  inches. 

17    •• 

S 

20    •• 

4 

24     " 

5 

27     " 

6 

:v>    •' 

7 

33     •• 

8 

4U     •• 

10 

Strain  per  inch,  extreme  fiber. 


8  400  poond*. 

2  900 

3  000 

8  4.'^» 

3ca<» 

3  8(U) 

4  100 

4  800 

When  it  is  considered  that  these  strains  should  Ik*  added  to  those 
due  to  the  direct  tension,  and  that  the  above  table  represents  fairly  the 
j>resont  practice,  it  appears  that  the  tpiestion  is  a   serious  as  well  lui 
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an  interesting  one.  In  regard  to  spacing  of  stringers,  I  wish  to  express 
myself  as  decidedly  opposed  to  stringers  placed  directly  under  tlie  rail. 
In  the  first  place,  the  impact  of  passing  loads  is  given  directly  to  the 
stringers  and  their  connections.  In  the  second  place,  the  weight  of  floor 
beams  is  increased  on  account  of  the  extreme  leverage;  and  thirdly, 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Waddell,  "outer  stringers  should  be  used  to  sup- 
port the  ends  of  ties  in  case  of  derailment,"  which  adds  still  further  to 
the  weight,  and  therefore  to  the  cost  of  the  structure.  The  stringers 
should  be  at  least  8  feet  centers,  and  I  think  9  is  even  better.  With  cross- 
ties  8  X  10  inches  there  is  ample  strength,  and  with  the  1^  or  2  feet  lever- 
age, there  is  spring  enough  to  the  tie  to  take  up  a  large  proportion  of  the 
impact  which  otherwise  would  all  go  to  the  stringer.  The  short  lever- 
age gives  a  light  floor  beam,  and  the  wide  spacing  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  outer  stringers,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  8  or  9  feet  spacing  gives 
a  better  as  well  as  a  cheaper  floor  than  one  with  stringers  directly  under 
the  rails.  I  agree  with  the  author  in  the  preference  for  pine  instead  of 
oak  for  floor  timber. 

The  question  of  just  what  unit  stresses  are  x>roper  for  tension  mem- 
bers in  metal  bridges  can  hardly  be  satisfactorily  decided  until  ex- 
haustive practical  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  direction.  The 
German  experiments  with  repeated  impacts  are  very  interesting  and 
valuable,  but  they  hardly  cover  the  case  of  bridge  members  subjected 
to  a  constant  and  sometimes  quite  large  strain  j)er  square  inch  from 
dead  load,  and  then  subjected  to  an  additional  live  load  strain.  We 
should  have  a  number  of  experiments  in  the  way  of  delicate  measure- 
ments on  stringers,  beams  and  eye-bars  of  bridges  under  engine  loads 
at  various  velocities  and  passing  at  various  intervals;  and  also  a  series 
of  tests  on  specimens  subjected  to  a  steady  strain,  together  with  sud- 
denly applied  and  released  loads;  the  proportion  of  steady  and  sudden 
load  to  vary  and  also  the  time  between  the  impact  load. 

For  unit  strains  in  compression  members  my  preference  is  still  for 
the  general  form  of  Gordon's  formula,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  discarding  of  this  formula  by  some  of  our  most  prominent  bridge 
engineers  was  due  to  a  too  hasty  conclusion  in  regard  to  practical  ex- 
periments. Mr.  Thacher's  "straight  line"  formula  does,  of  course, 
agree  very  well  with  the  experiments  ;  from  its  construction  it  should. 
The  theory  of  Gordon's  formula,  however,  assumes  a  condition  of  the 
metal  corresponding  to  strains  within  the  elastic  limit,  and  we  know* 
that  when  a  column  has  been  destroyed  in  a  testing  machine,  the  elastic 
limit  of  the  metal  has  long  been  passed.  Should  we  then  say  that 
Gordon's  formula  is  wrong  because  a  column  fails  under  a  condition  of 
aflfairs  entirely  foreign  to  the  basis  of  the  formula  ?  I  should  not  think 
80,  but  would  rather  think  it  better  to  make  careful  and  delicate  meas- 
urements during  column  tests,  before  the  metal  reaches  its  elastic  limit, 
instead  of  basing  a  formula  on  ultimate  failure. 
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In  regard  to  plate  girder  proportioning,  I  think  it  would  l>e  much 
better  to  keep  the  compression  Hauges  within  twenty  diameters  rather 
than  let  them  reach  thirty.  The  latter  is  I  think  too  much.  I  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  protest  against  tlje  i>ractice  of  making  the  top 
and  bottom  flanges  of  j)late  girders  of  ditferent  areas,  instead  of  pro- 
portioning the  tension  flange,  and  tlien  making  the  compressi(m  flange 
of  the  same  gross  area.  As  plate  girders  are  usually  flgured,  the  l>end- 
ing  moment  is  divided  by  the  depth  center  to  center  of  gravity  of 
flanges,  in  order  to  get  the  flange  strain;  this  flange  strain  is  then 
divided  by  the  unit  strain  specified  in  order  to  get  the  desired  area. 
Now,  suppose  the  given  specifications  would  require  a  larger  area  for  the 
top  flange  than  for  the  bottom  :  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  girder  as  a 
whole  is  thereby  raised;  and  if  we  then  calculate  our  flange  strains  by 
means  of  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section,  whicli  is  quite  j)roper, 
we  find  a  larger  strain  in  the  bottom  flange  and  a  smaller  one  in  the 
top  than  reipiired  by  our  given  sjjecification. 

If  different  areas  in  the  flanges  are  desired,  then  they  should  1)6 
obtained  by  using  the  moment  of  inertia  of  tlie  section  instead  of  by 
tlividing  by  tlie  depth  of  girder,  as  is  ordinarily  done.  Wlien  the  web 
is  one  continuous  sheet,  I  think  it  perfectly  legitimate  to  count  one- 
sixth  of  it  as  flange  area  ;  when  very  deep  and  relatively  thin  and  with 
frequent  splices,  I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  to  count  the  web,  excej)t 
for  shear. 

W.  H.  BREirHAt-PT,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  interesting  i)aper  under 
discus.sion  advocates  some  sound  })rinciples  of  construction  which  it  is 
to  be  hoi)ed  will  be  more  generally  followed  than  th<'y  have  l)een. 
^Vhether  a  unif<»rmity  in  si)ecifications  and  design  among  bridge  engi- 
neers, much  closer  than  it  is,  will  yet  be  arrived  at,  even  should  close 
uniformity  be  desirable,  is  questionable.  Sinct'  the  beginning  of  iron 
bridge  building  there  has  been  an  ai)i)roximation  to  uniformity  in 
design,  at  least  among  American  bri<lge  engineers.  Any  advance  that 
has  sufficient  merit  is  soon  generally  adoi)ted.  So  much  is  this  the  case 
that  the  design  of  a  bridge  will  generally  tell  approximately  the  «late 
of  its  ctmstruction.  No  dei)artment  of  engineering  lias  experienced 
greater  development  during  the  i)ast  fifteen  years  than  this,  and  with 
the  constant  imjirovement  in  material  and  the  advance  in  the  govern- 
ing <'onditions,  it  is  futile  to  think  that  we  have  arrivt'tl  at  anything  lik«' 
a  finality.  Individual  diflen'ucis  of  ojiinion,  too,  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue to  exist  even  in  so  exact  an  art  as  bridge  building  has  become. 

^fr.  Waddell  makes  extended  argument  in  favor  of  the  e(|uivalent 
uniform  load  method  of  calculating  stresses.  The  det«'rminiitif>u  of 
stresses  is  a  small  part  of  the  coniplet-j  designing «»f  a  structure.  With 
a  slidji  rule  and  a  table  of  scjuares  the  stresses  are  generally  soon 
figured  by  any  of  the  various  metlKxls  individually  preferred.  Hut 
for  ordinary   fixed   sj)ans  the   method   of  moments  s»>me  time  ago  do- 
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scribed  before  the  Society 
( ' '  Cooper  on  American  Rail- 
road Bridges,"  July,  1889)  is 
not  only  more  exact,  as  is 
admitted,  but  requires  con- 
siderably less  work;  I  think  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  it  is  the 
one  most  generally  used  now. 
The  making  of  the  single  dia- 
gram used  in  the  moment 
method  can  be  done  in,  say, 
one-quarter  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  getting  up  the 
several  tables  of  equivalent 
uniform  loads  that  would  have 
to  be  used. 

Fig.  1  is  a  typical  moment 
diagram,  with  quantities  as 
affecting  one  truss,  made  on 
a  scale  to  be  conveniently  ap- 
plied to  the  skeleton  of  a . 
truss.  The  upper  two  lines 
are  essential,  the  others  are 
added  for  convenience.  The 
successive  moments  on  the  dia- 
gram are  quickly  obtained  by 
adding  to  the  moment  up  to 
any  point  the  product  of  the 
total  loads  up  to  that  point 
by  the  distance  to  the  next  one. 
Unequal  panel  lengths  do  not 
affect  the  facility  of  applica- 
tion of  this  method,  as  separate ' 
panel  concentrations  are  not 
used.  Long  spans  make  practi- 
cally no  difference.  When  the 
chords  are  not  parallel  some 
extra  work  is  required  for  ob- 
taining web  stresses  in  locating 
the  intersections  for  origins 
of  moments.  For  the  case  of 
some  of  the  leading  loads  be- 
ing off  the  span  the  proper  mo- 
ments are  obtained,  again  from 
the  diagram,    by   two  simple 
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subtractions.  The  moving  load  railways  can  carrv  is  not  now  so  much  a 
question  of  bridges  as  of  track,  which  latter  seems  to  l)e  about  taxed  to 
its  limit  by  the  present  heaviest  moving  loads,  until  radical  changes  art* 
made.  Regulation  of  loads  must  l)e  considered  as  outside  of  the  j)rov- 
ince  of  bridge  engineers.  What  they  can  do,  as  has  ])een  stated,  is 
to  design  for  proper  proportion,  which  may  he  assumed  to  remain 
fairly  uniform,  of  excess  of  concentrated  load  to  general  l<»ad,  so  that 
bridges  may  remain  uniformly  strong  throughout.  As  to  wind  j)res.sure, 
the  assumption  of  fixed  loads  per  running  foot,  as  often  specified, 
should  not  be  applied  to  sjjans  of  over  200  feet  in  length,  taking  for 
longer  spans  a  pressure  i)er  scpiare  foot  of  surface,  and  considering 
eflective  surfaces  by  the  method  as  given  in  the  paper,  which  is  a  good 
one.  The  more  rational  way  of  considering  the  overturning  efl'ect  is 
that  it  travels  partly  by  top  chords  through  the  portal  and  j)artly 
directly  to  the  bottom  chords,  and  i)ro\-ide  for  this  overturning  efiect 
in  the  bottom  chords  l)y  means  of  a  large  unit  strain. 

Riveted  pony  trusses  have  their  proper  place,  where  deep  floors  are 
admissible,  for  spans  of  from  100  to  125  feet.  It  is  true  that  \*-ith  shal- 
low Hoor  beams  with  chord  brace  to  bracket  extensions  on  beams,  thf 
dertecti(m  of  the  beams  may  injuriously  vibrate  top  chords;  this  con- 
<lition  should  rule  out  this  class  of  bridge.  When  it  can  proj)erly  be 
used,  a  i)ony  truss  with  its  heavier  sections  and  greater  comi)actnes8  will 
Ik?  more  rigid  and  as  economical  as  a  high  overhead  braced  sj)an  of  the 
same  length  would  be.  Reduction  in  cost  of  material  and  couscijucnt 
proportionally  greater  saving  if  shop  work  is  reduced,  as  well  as  con- 
siderations of  efficiency,  have  strongly  tended  to  simplification  of  design. 
On*'  manifestation  of  this  is  in  the  use  of  the  i)rcscut  h>ng  j»anels.  The 
use  of  a  few  ])ars  of  large  section  instead  of  more  of  smaUer  section 
is  for  several  reasons  desirable;  but  for  i)revention  of  sagging  in  tin* 
bott<»m  chord  bars,  increase  of  section  is  not  reipiin'd  and  is  not  as 
ertective  against  either  sagging  or  vi])ration  as  are  mid-jiancl  brackt-ts 
now  used  for  supporting  chord  ])ars.  Such  l)rackets  are  an  extension 
of  transverse  braee  frames  between  the  stringers. 

The  author  gives  a  bridge  floor  which  is  in  many  respects  a  gotxl 
one.  Oak  is  more  generally  used  for  ties  and  guard  rail  than  pine, 
but  good  pine  is  to  l>e  i>referred.  For  guard  rails  j)ine  is  j)ar- 
ticularly  preferable,  as  it  is  almo.st  imi)ossil)le  to  keoj)  an  oak  guard 
rail  straight.  Oak  and  ]»ine  should  not  ho  used  together,  as  tlie 
acids  from  the  oak  will  destroy  the  pine.  Pres«'rv«'d  woods  are 
strongly  to  \)e  recommended  for  bridge  floors.  For  the  l>OHt  floor  th«» 
stringers  should  be  directly,  or  almost  so,  under  the  rails,  as  other- 
wise the  ties  will  deflect.  Then  there  should  ]>e  outer  safety  stringers 
undiT  or  directly  outsitle  of  guanl  rails.  The  inner  guanl  rail  shnnM 
1k}  a  railway  rail,  which  may  l>e  of  lighter  section  than  the  regular  rail 
Used.     The  da])i)iug  of  the  guard  rail   is  dei)euded  on  for  preventing 
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buneliing  of  ties;  a  bolt  to  every  third  tie  will  properly  hold  down  the 
ouard  rail.  Some  form  of  nut  lock  is  essential  for  all  bolts  in  the  floor 
or  elsewhere  about  a  bridge,  as  without  it  nuts  will_]  invariably  work 
loose.     This  is  something  that  is  freq[uently  neglected. 

Under  intensities  of  working  stresses  the  author  gives  the  well 
known  Launhardt  formula.  The  formula  is  not  much  used  now  in  this 
shape;  but  its  principle  is,  in  a  more  readily  applicable  way,  by  using 
greater  unit  strains  for  live  load  than  for  dead  load. 

To  use  end  floor  beams  is  the  proper  thing  to  do.  Besides  the  advan- 
tages in  their  favor  mentioned  by  the  author,  there  is  this,  that  they 
obviate  injurious  hammering  of  the  masonry,  which  takes  place  when 
end  stringers  rest  directly  on  it.  It  often  occurs  that  floor  beams  have 
to  be  reduced  in  depth  at  their  ends  to  fit  them  to  the  posts  or  to  clear 
the  bottom  chords.  Efficient  reinforcement  to  effect  this,  when  rein- 
forcement is  required,  can  generally  be  accomplished  much  more 
economically  than  by  going  to  the  extreme  of  running  an  intermediate 
flange  the  entire  length  of  the  beam. 

The  author's  remarks  on  eccentricity  of  connections  and  on  in- 
duced bending  moments  by  certain  groupings  of  rivets  are  strongly  to 
the  point.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  said  something  on  the 
disputed  question  of  impact.  The  effect  of  impact  depends  on  the  speed 
of  the  moving  load  and  on  change  in  direction  of  surface  from  the  ground 
to  a  bridge  and  on  a  bridge;  but  how  much  should  i)roperly  be  allowed  for 
this  effect  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  conjecture  only.  It  is  a  minimum  when 
the  floor  system  is  stiif  and  rigid  and  deflects  very  little  under  moving 
loads;  with  a  surface  which  changes  direction  only  very  gradually  if  at 
all,  and  is,  as  near  as  can  be,  a  straight  continuation  of  the  ground  sur- 
face. In  painting,  another  subject  not  mentioned  in  the  paper,  there  is 
to  be  said  that  the  use  of  oxide  of  iron  paints,  now  so  general,  is  much 
to  be  deprecated.  The  pigment  in  these  paints  is  simply  rust,  which 
on  iron  or  steel  tends  to  induce  more  rust.  Lead  oxides,  or  carbonates, 
such  as  red  lead  and  white  lead,  and  linseed  oil,  should  be  used. 

Frank  W.  Skinner,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— Without  entering  upon 
the  mathematical  deductions  of  this  very  comprehensive  and  valuable 
paper,  I  wish  to  discuss  some  principles  and  practical  considerations. 

Live  Loads. — I  believe  in  the  use  of  engine  excesses  and  real  train 
values  for  the  computation  of  live  load  strains;  these  should  be  assumed 
for  present  or  future  conditions  of  traffic,  and  those  data  selected  which 
will  give  the  maximum;  so  that  diff'erent  loads  as  well  as  different  po- 
sitions of  the  same  loads  may  be  required  to  give  maximum  results  for 
different  parts  of  the  structure,  each  of  which  should  be  proportioned 
for  its  maximum.  This  leaves  no  uncertainty;  the  definitely  stated 
problem  is  accurately  solved.  By  the  equivalent  distribution  system 
only  one  of  many  possible  conditions  is  assumed,  and  an  approximate 
equivalent  is  substituted  for  that. 
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A  prime  function  of  auv  constructing  engineer  is  to  make  the  most 
careful  and  accurate  assumptions,  founded  on  skill  and  experience,  and 
then  prepare  exact  computations  therefrom.  Exact  computations  are 
complained  of  as  labvjrious — so  is  most  valuable  engineering  work;  but 
the  mathematician  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  engineer;  and  the  l)ridge 
concerns  that  compute  and  build  four-tifths  of  the  railway  bridges, 
have  special  computers  who  are  continually  employed  solely  on  strain 
sheets.  Economy  should  be  practiced  in  restricting  the  useless  multi- 
plication of  designs  and  estimates  by  unsuccessful  bidding  on  the  samo 
structure,  by  inviting  bids  from  only  a  limited  number  of  select,  re- 
sponsible parties. 

]Vini/  Pressure. — This  is  usually  considered  as  dead  and  live  load; 
should  it  not  also  be  figured  for  the  impact  that  it  undeniably  exerts 
through  sudden  gusts? 

Frttportious  of  Bridges. — Under  certain  conditions  the  inclination 
from  the  vertical,  of  the  planes  of  the  main  trusses  of  long  spans,  so  that 
tlieir  cross-section  is  somewhat  like  a  truncated  inverted  V»  i«  worthy 
of  consideration  as  affording  economy  of  upper  lateral  and  fioor  sys- 
tems and  increasing  the  rigidity.  Mr.  Waddell's  plea  for  i)roperly  de- 
signed fioor  sy.stems,  protection  and  re-railing  apparatus,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  endorsed.  I  believe  the  tendency  is  toward  the  use  of  too 
heavy  eye-bar  bars.  When  a  bar  exceeds  10  inches  x  2  inches  x  40  feet, 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  steel  of  which  it  is  composed  receives  sutticieut 
work  in  its  reduction  from  the  comi)aratively  small  ingots  generally 
used;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  cross-sections  of  that  size  never  receive  any 
edge  rolling  after  leaving  the  blooming  rolls,  as  I  believe  they  certainly 
need. 

JntensUies  of  Workuuj  Sfraiwi. — I  think  that  the  author  has  over- 
looked the  results,  occasionally  reported,  of  tests  upon  bridge  meml)er8 
after  having  been  a  long  time  in  use.  ami  I  should  be  ghul  if  raih'oad 
bridge  engineers  could  furnish  more  of  them  as  th"ir  bridges  arc  re- 
newed. Such  tests  would  be  of  especial  practical  value  if  they  could  be 
accompanied  by  the  length  of  service  and  the  original  tests  of  tlie  samo 
material  wlicn  manufactured.  I  would  like  to  know  what  provision  is 
allowiMl,  and  what,  if  any,  expcrinu'uts  or  observations  liavf  b<'«*u  made 
on  the  efiect  of  impact  strains  added  to  existing  heavy  static  strains.  It 
does  not  accord  with  our  theories  of  steel  to  suppose  that  tension  mem- 
bers built  of  plates  and  shapes,  are  as  stn)ng  j)cr  net  sipiare  inch  of 
cross-set'tion  as  an*  eye-bars;  because  shapes  and  with'  ]>lates  are  not  ex- 
j)ected  or  generally  retjuired  to  give  Jis  high  unit  strength  in  small  test 
pieces  as  fiats  and  rods  do.  They  cannot  have  their  strength  in- 
creased by  reworking,  and  if  injured  at  all  by  jiunching,  sh«'aring,  etc., 
they  cannot  be  restored,  as  are  eye-bars,  by  annealing. 

Ciimhiiied  Stresses. — I  should  like  to  see  the  proof  that  the  addition 
referred  to  of  17  s(piare  inches  of  reinforcement  to  the  section  «»f  a  bridge 
post  could  increase  the  working  strains  so  enormously  as  \H  jht  cent. 
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Plate  Girder  Proportioning. — I  endorse  the  limitation  of  the  number 
of  flange  pLites  allowed,  and  think  that  part  of  the  chord  section  may 
often  be  advantageously  disposed  in  web  plates. 

It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  best  machine  .driven 
rivets  6  or  8  inches  long  between  heads,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  hand 
driven  rivet  of  that  length  is  very  imperfect.  It  is  also  evident  that 
rivet  holes  which  would  match  pretty  well  for  two  or  three  plates, 
would  require  much  more  reaming,  and  considerably  weaken  the  sec- 
tion when  carried  through  a  high  pile  of  plates.  Inspectors  will  some- 
times condemn  machine  driven  rivets  for  slight  excentricities  of  head, 
etc. ,  when  they  can  be  replaced  only  by  hand  driven  rivets  that  are  in- 
comparably worse;  to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  done  to  the  plates 
(especially  steel  ones),  in  forcing  out  a  large,  long,  well  upset  rivet. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  detail  that  Mr.  Waddell  describes  as 
having  practically  and  satisfactorily  accomi^lished  the  focusing  of  all 
lines  of  strain,  at  an  absolute  point  at  the  center  of  a  main  truss  lower 
chord  connection.  I  do  not  wish  to  advocate  the  general  use  of  sus- 
l^ended  floor  beams,  but  I  think  there  may  be  conditions  where  a  well 
built  suspended  floor  beam  is  preferable  to  one  with  a  poorly  riveted 
and  poorly  arranged  rigid  post  connection.  A  prominent  bridge  com- 
pany with  which  I  was  once  connected  imported  and  used  soft  steel 
almost  entirely  at  that  time.  Much  of  the  steel  was  Belgian  shapes, 
and  endured  wonderfully  severe  cold  bending  tests.  Angles  and 
channels  could  be  bent  backward  and  almost  tied  up  without  crack- 
ing. Experiments  were  made  with  the  use  of  these  channels  (heavy 
webbed  6-inch  bars,  as  I  remember)  for  floor  beam  suspenders.  The 
channel  bar  was  bent  at  the  middle  completely  around  a  pin  (slightly 
smaller  than  the  required  one).  The  ends  were  then  brought  down 
parallel,  back  to  back,  about  three-eighths  inch  apart,  so  that  their 
webs  would  rivet  vertically  across  the  end  of  the  web  of  the  floor  beam, 
and  the  loop  abo"ve,  properly  reamed  out,  would  receive  the  lower 
chord  pin.  I  do  not  know  what  the  result  of  the  experiments  was,  for 
I  did  not  see  them  concluded,  but  I  believe  that  the  channels  endured 
the  treatment  and  made  pretty  stiff  suspenders. 

A.  J.  Swift,  M.  Am.  Soc.  0.  E. — Mr.  Waddell's  paper  is  certainly 
an  excellent  one  in  its  scope,  covering  as  it  does  many  points  upon 
which  opinions  differ  among  bridge  designers  and  which  are  often  dis- 
cussed; but  never  before,  it  is  thought,  assembled  in  such  form  as  to 
give  the  professional  public  a  chance  to  express  its  views  upon  so  many 
debated  points  all  together,  and  in  a  form  sure  to  meet  the  eye  of  the 
profession  at  large. 

As  one  who  has  experienced  the  troubles  noted  by  Mr.  Waddell 
in  using  typical  train  and  engine  loads  with  exact  wheel  concen- 
trations, I  can  heartily  endorse  what  is  urged  by  him  as  to  the  need 
for  the  use  of  a  simpler  form   of  load.     I  would  suggest,  however. 
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as  more  consistent,  in  being  nearer  the  facts  of  the  case  than  a  uni- 
form load  several  times  greater  than  the  hea\'iest  train  in  use,  the 
often  adopted  expedient  of  a  single  concentration  of  the  engine  excess 
sufficient  to  equal  a  panel  load  (floor  beam  shear),  arising  from  an  ideal 
engine  of  sufficient  weight  to  discount  a  considerable  increase  in  gross 
weight  of  the  heaviest  type  of  engine  to  be  used.  This  single  concen- 
tration to  be  located  for  strains  in  web  members,  at  the  head  of  a  uni- 
form load,  equivalent  to  a  train  similarly  in  excess  of  the  heaviest 
train  actually  in  use,  and  located,  for  chord  strains,  at  any  point  in 
such  a  uniform  train  load.  Also  a  single  concentrated  weight  still 
greater  than  that  above  noted  for  calculation  of  strains  in  stringers; 
this  latter  weight  to  vary  with  the  lengths  of  panels,  and  its  amount  to 
be  based  also  upon  the  heaviest  existing  engine,  with  due  allowance  for 
future  increase.  For  floor  beams,  it  is  thought  that  the  well  known 
proportions  between  stringer  shear  and  floor  beam  shear  would  suffice 
to  insure  sufficiently  exact  results.  This,  it  is  submitted,  would  seem 
to  meet  the  difficulties  as  to  complexity  of  calculation  without  going 
too  far  backward  toward  the  practice  of  former  days  of  using  uniform 
loads  only,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  view  of  the  true  form  of  the 
proldem  in  hand.  It  would  leave  the  general  problem  in  its  true  form, 
without  introducing  annoying  intricacies  in  calculation. 

To  any  one  who  can  recall  the  changes  in  opinion  as  to  curved  or 
other  than  parallel  chords,  floor  beam  connections,  compression  for-  • 
mulas  and  curves,  the  effects  of  live  loads  as  compared  with  dead  loads, 
etc.,  which  have  been  noted  within  the  past  twenty  years,  and  the 
diversity  of  view  which  now  exists  upon  such  jxunts,  Mr.  Waddell's 
claim  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  unnecessary  refluemeut  in  concentra- 
tion certainly  recommends  itself  ;  and  the  fact  that  such  points  as  the 
effect  of  'vs'ind  in  throwing  excessive  load  from  a  train  upon  leeward 
stringers  and  floor  beam  connections  has  been  neglected,  whik'  the 
effects  arising  from  the  same  cause  in  towers  and  lateral  systems  has 
l>een  carefully  provided  for,  may  also  be  noticed  as  warranting,  for  the 
^ake  of  consistency,  a  less  minute  amount  of  care  as  to  points  like  this, 
of  concentration  of  rolling  loads. 

It  is  thought  that  no  one  will  contest  the  truth  of  the  ground  taken 
\>y  Mr.  Wad<lell  as  to  the  advantage  of  using  plate  girders  up  to  iK) 
feet  span,  although  it  seems  apparently  a  stej)  ])ackward  toward  the 
days  of  tubular  bridges;  ])ut  it  is  suggested  that  some  distiuctiitu 
should  ])e  made  as  to  the  different  allowable  spans  of  plate  girders  for 
double  and  single  tracks,  such  as  he  has  made,  in  regard  to  the  length 
of  lattice  trusses.  He  has  drawn  the  line  in  this  latt«»r  connection,  it 
is  thought,  at  exactly  the  right  point,  but  hiis  not  stated  his  reasouh 
for  so  doing.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  a  good  reason  for 
endorsing  his  views  is,  that  the  result  of  exi)erience  gained  in  kei'ping 
in  repair  a  large  numl>er  of  riveted  bridges  for  many  years,  has  been 
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to  show  that  the  thickness  of  the  iron  used  and  riveted  is  reallj 
the  controlling  feature.  This  experience  proves  that  well  and  heavily 
designed  bridges  of  the  lattice  type  and  of  recent  date,  in  which  con- 
nections of  diagonals  with  chords  through  several  inches  of  metal  have 
been  made  by  means  of  1-inch  rivets,  have  required  greater  care  and 
more  frequent  renewal  than  those  in  which  the  rivets  have  passed 
through  thinner  metal;  although  the  rivets  in  the  latter  have  been 
under  much  greater  shearing  and  bearing  strain  for  many  years.  It 
would  seem  that  the  vibration  of  a  web  member  in  tension  composed 
of  heavy  angle  bars,  has  seemed  to  fairly  pry  off  rivet  heads  and  loosen 
them,  and  that  this  really  constitutes  the  limiting  feature  in  such  de- 
signs. 

This  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  70  feet  for  a  double  track 
plate  girder  span  of  either  two  or  three  girders  is  about  the  useful 
limit,  and  90  feet  for  single  track  girders,  with  riveted  lattice  trusses 
(rather  than  the  limits  noted  by  Mr.  Waddell),  and  pin  connections  for 
longer  spans.  The  views  expressed  in  this  paper  as  to  avoiding  all 
pony  trusses  certainly  seem  sound,  but  an  exception  can  be  made,  it  is 
thought,  in  the  case  where  floors  can  be  made  so  deep  as  to  give  to  the 
toi3  chord  the  support  of  a  stiff  connection  with  the  floor  beams,  whose 
top  flanges  are  not  more  than  2  or  3  feet  below  them.  This  limit  of  the 
length  of  riveted  lattice  spans  on  account  of  the  failure  of  riveting 
through  thick  iron  at  the  connection  of  diagonals  with  cross  chords, 
seems  to  conflict  with  and  render  invalid  Mr.  Waddell's  strictures  upon 
lattice  work  of  more  than  one  system;  since  it  often  occurs  that,  in  the 
design  of  lattice  spans  even  of  the  length  endorsed  by  him,  two  or  more 
systems  (up  to  four)  have  to  be  introduced,  in  order  to  keep  down  this 
objectionable  thickness  at  these  points  of  connection.  Furthermore,  it 
is  submitted  that  practically  no  trouble  was  ever  found  to  result  from 
the  use  of  several  systems,  while  certainly  cases  are  on  record,  as 
witnessed  by  numerous  photographs,  where  serious  accidents  have 
been  unscientifically  prevented,  by  the  aid  given  by  one  system  to 
another  disabled  by  a  derailed  train.  This  feature  would  seem  to  be 
the  one  really  giving  the  lattice  bridges  the  superiority  noted  by  Mr. 
Waddell  as  existing  over  pin  bridges  in  case  of  derailment.  This  in- 
creased safety  is  obtainable  for  pin  bridges  by  enlarging  the  clear  width 
between  trusses  so  as  to  remove  them  beyond  the  reach  of  impact  from 
a  derailed  train;  it  would  therefore  seem  a  pity  to  deprive  the  riveted 
bridges  of  this  peculiar  and  great  element  of  value. 

The  riveted  lattice  truss  was  the  first  step  toward  concentrating 
upon  known  lines  the  strains  of  unknown  location  and  direction  exist- 
mg  in  webs  of  plate  girders,  and  it  does  not  seem  clear  that  it  is  the 
true  drift  of  bridge  engineering  now  to  try  to  force  it  (the  lattice  truss) 
to  comply  with  the  form  found  desirable  in  its  offspring  with  pin  con- 
nections.    Furthermore,  secondary  strains  at  connections  are  lessened 
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by  keeping  the  members  within  reasonal)le  limits  of  size,  rather  than 
increasing  them  as  would  be  necessary  if  the  form  of  truss  were  limited 
to  the  Warren  girder.  Eigiility  also  is  of  great  value  in  preserving  tie 
rivets  in  the  chord  connections  of  riveted  work,  much  more  so  it  is 
submitted,  than  with  pin  connections,  and  therefore  shortei'panels  and 
consequently  more  systems  seem  justitiable.  Again,  one  serious 
theoretical  defect  in  lattice  bridges,  is  that  the  shear  in  passing  from 
one  diagonal  to  the  next  is  necessarily  carried  by  the  chord  as  trans- 
verse strain,  and  this  objectionable  feature  is  certainly  diminished  by 
lessening  the  amount  of  this  shear  so  carried  at  each  section  of  the 
chor<l  at  panel  points,  this  result  being  reached  by  the  use  of  several, 
rather  than  one  system.  It  is  submitted  that  such  views  as  those  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Waddell,  and  adopted  in  many  lattice  trusses,  have  re- 
sulted in  structures  which  cannot  be  classitied  as  "  tish,  tiesh  or  fowl," 
the  result  being  unfair  criticism  upon  the  excellent  class  of  work  of 
which  these  structures  are  not  fair  types;  and  that  their  manifest  short- 
comings almost  warrant  belief  that,  v,-it]i  few  excej)tions,  designers 
accustomed  to  one  form  of  bridge  cannot  i)roperly  design  the  other. 

Exception,  it  is  thought,  may  also  be  taken  to  Mr.  Waddell's  state- 
ment that  plate  girders  should  be  riveted  in  full  at  the  shops  and  not 
shii)i)ed  in  parts  to  facilitate  erection.  The  difficulty  in  erecting 
whole  a  girder  of  90-feet  span,  even  for  a  single  track,  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  it  has  not  been  found  that  field  riveted  work  properly 
done  is  so  inferior  to  that  done  at  shops  as  to  be  inadvisable,  if  a  suffi- 
cient excess  in  number  of  field  rivets  is  allowed  ;  while  the  danger  of 
accident  to  large  completed  girders  during  transportation  and  erection 
is  serious,  resulting  as  it  does  from  lifting  them  by  improper  points  of 
support  during  transhii)ment  and  also  at  their  destination. 

As  regards  spacing  track  stringers  or  girders  of  short  span,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  points  to  be  gained  are  a  uniform  support  to  a  de- 
railed train  inside  of  the  tie^bearings  on  stringers,  without  the  use  of 
ties  of  unnecessary  dimensions  and  consecjuently  unnecessary  expense; 
and  that  a  distance  of  7  feet  between  centers  of  stringers  with  ties 
8  X  H  inches  x  10  feet,  accomplishes  this  result,  and  that,  too,  without 
going  further  than  necessary  in  the  direction  of  a  return  to  timber 
floors  resting  upon  stringers  hung  in  the  line  of  the  chords,  such  as  were 
more  or  less  in  vogue  in  the  past.  The  additional  expense  f(»r  ont* 
renewal  of  ties  upon  bridges  under  my  charge  which  would  result 
from  adopting  Mr.  Waddell's  standards,  would  l>e  $33  000,  a  serious 
it<'ni  if  not  n-ally  esst'ntial  to  safety. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Waddell's  inciuiry,  1  would  say  that  a  numl>er  of 
(usrs  of  split  angles  in  top  flanges  of  stringers  and  girders  not  prop- 
erly supported  by  fitted  stifl'ening  angles,  have  been  noted  in  work 
under  my  charge,  and  that  on  this  account  a  proper  j>rovisi<»n  of 
this  kind  seems  very  a<lvisable  at  points  throughout  their  length  as 
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well  as  at  their  ends  ;  but  it  is  suggested  that  their  service  in  prevent- 
ino-  buckling  of  webs  over  bearings  and  elsew^here  would  be  as  effi- 
ciently performed  without  this  bearing  upon  flange  angles,  since  the 
load  which  this  fitting  enables  them  to  take  is  only  that  from  a  local 
application  over  them,  while  the  instant  before  the  wheel  reaches  this 
point,  the  web  has  to  carry  almost  the  same  shear,  and  to  resist  almost 
the  same  buckling  tendency.  It  may  be  allowable  to  add,  that  during 
an  experience  covering  a  number  of  years,  every  case  of  failure  noticed 
in  iron  bridges  has  been  in  the  tension  flanges  of  track  stringers;  which 
have  been  found  from  errors  in  workmanship  or  in  original  design  to 
have  been  strained  to  15  000  pounds  and  more  per  square  inch  of  net 
section  at  the  point  of  fracture;  while  truss  members  have  been  found 
in  the  older  class  of  bridges  which  have  been  strained  not  less  than 
22  000  pounds  per  square  inch  hourly  for  years,  and  still  have  shown 
no  sign  of  failure  or  deterioration  when  removed.  This  illustrates  in  a 
rough  way,  it  is  thought,  the  injurious  efiect  (now  so  well  recognized) 
of  direct  application  of  strain  as  compared  with  its  more  gradual 
application. 

Numerous  instances  have  been  found,  upon  the  other  hand,  when 
before  reinforcement,  top  chords  of  old  deck  lattice  spans  of  sections 
shown  have  supported  ties  directly,  mth  a  sj)an  between  panel  points 
of  from  10  to  12  feet,  and  have  shown 
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service,  although  they  were  practically 
stringers  with  no  bottom  flanges  what- 
ever, and  also  strained  as  truss  members.  This  fact  is  noticed  merely 
as  an  illustration  of  the  extremity  which  bad  designing  has  reached 
in  the  past,  and,  it  is  feared,  sometimes  reaches  even  now;  and 
to  emphasize  the  fact  noted  above,  that  theories  seem  to  fail  in 
view  of  the  known  results  of  such  cases  of  overstrain,  and  that  there- 
fore it  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  carry  the  refinement  of  concentra- 
tion of  rolling  loads  and  their  proper  location  upon  bridges  to  obtain 
maxima  strains,  to  the  extent  which  has  been  customary  and  required 
in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Waddell's  views  as  to  rigid  lateral  systems  and  the  advantages 
of  unadjustable  truss  members  have,  of  course,  always  been  held  by  de- 
signers of  riveted  lattice  work;  and  it  has  often  been  urged  with  justice, 
that  a  considerable  economy  of  material  results  from  these  rigid  lateral 
systems,  since  both  Warren  girders  of  a  double  lateral  system  of  this 
kind  can  be  assumed  to  be  under  strain  by  wind  load  in  one  direction — 
one  of  each  pair  of  intersecting  members  acting  in  tension  and  the 
other  in  compression. 

His  views  as  to  spacing  ties  and  the  use  of  guard  timbers  have  cer- 
tainly the  support  of  innumerable  cases  of  safely  carried  derailed 
trains ;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  wishing  to  incur  no  expense 
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not  demonstrated  to  be  really  necessary,  I  would  suggest  that  a 
clear  space  of  6  inches  between  ties  and  a  guard  rail  6x8  inches, 
gained  1  inch  and  bolted  to  every  third  tie,  seems  from  actual  experi- 
ence to  proWde  amply  against  *' bunching"  under  derailed  wheels. 
It  may  be  added  that  any  spreading  of  guards  at  the  ends  of  a  bridge 
greater  than  the  8  or  9  feet  of  length  of  track  ties  is  useless,  since 
a  truck  off  of  the  track  and  beyond  the  ends  of  the  track  ties  would  cer- 
tainly sink  in  the  ballast  and  overturn  its  car  or  break  the  couplings, 
so  that  no  benefit  would  result  from  a  further  spread  of  the  ends  of 
the  guards.  Experience  in  maintaining  iron  bridges  under  heavy 
traffic  fully  justifies,  it  is  thought,  the  use  of  end  floor  beams,  since  the 
direct  impact  of  wheels  upon  the  ends  of  stringers  frequently  shatters 
stone  bearings  or  causes  the  bed  plates  of  stringers  to  cut  into  them, 
resulting  in  bad  surface  of  track,  and  necessitating  shimming  under 
ties  at  the  ends  of  bridges,  which  is  certainly  a  most  objectionable 
feature  in  their  maintenance. 

O.  F.  Nichols,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Undoubtedly  much  more  can  be 
accomplished  toward  uniformity  in  bridge  designing  by  concerted 
action  among  engineers,  more,  I  believe,  through  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  than  through  a  general  discussion  like  the  one 
proposed  by  Mr.  Waddell,  which  is  bound  to  treat  the  subject  in  an 
unsystematic  and  necessarily  rambling  way.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
report  of  such  a  committee  should  be  made  fast  and  binding,  a  mandate 
ot  the  Society  for  all  to  follow  ;  it  would  merely  cover  in  the  end  the 
recommendations  of  the  ablest  of  our  engineers,  mem]>ers  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  have  such  weight  as  their  reputations  and  investigations 
would  warrant,  the  Society  acting  as  the  agent  for  whom  such  investi- 
irations  were  made  and  by  whom  such  recommendations  were  developed 
lud  announced. 

It  would  certainly  be  well  if  some  uniform  system  of  loading  could 
be  agreed  upon,  simjde  enough  to  involve  less  loss  of  time  in  esti- 
mating on  bridge  work,  a  loss  which  is  absolute  to  the  unsuccessful 
bidder.  The  employment  of  equivalent  uniform  loads  vriU  probably 
help  the  matter  somewhat ;  there  are  so  many  problematical  contin- 
gencies in  our  railrond  loadings  and  the  chances  are  so  greatly  in  favor 
of  increased  loadings,  that  it  is  well  not  to  indulge  in  over-refinement  in 
alculations,  but  to  assume  some  gross  figure  sure  to  provide  amply  for 
the  j)resent  and  somewhat  for  the  future,  the  error,  if  any,  lH»ing  on  the 
side  of  safety  ;  if  the  cost  is  somewhat  greater  it  should  l)e  considered 
a  vs-ise  investment.  The  extent  to  which  mat<'rial  is  forced  out  of  some 
of  our  structures  by  refinements  in  calculations,  leaves  them  often  with- 
out that  mere  mass  of  material  whieli  we  now,  more  than  ever,  realize 
is  necessary  to  the  staying  (pialities  required  to  resist  impact,  (M)n- 
tinuous  j)ounding,  alternation  of  stresses  and  numlK»rs  of  iucitleutals 
to  actual  use  which  are  difficult  to  estimate  accurately. 
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I  think  it  iinwise  to  use  metal  less  than  three-eighths  inch  thick 
anywhere,  on  account  of  oxidation  for  one  thing;  our  paints  and  paint- 
ing are  not  improving  as  time  goes  on,  and  decay  from  corrosion  is  cer- 
tain. When  it  comes  to  using  five-sixteenths  or  one-fourth  inch  web 
and  cover  plates  for  girders,  I  believe  the  characterization  "tin  struc- 
ture "  is  not  too  strong;  thin  cover  plates  are  frequently  distorted  by 
oxidation  alone.  I  think  cover  plates  should  be  avoided  wherever  pos- 
sible, and  limited  to  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  considerable  dimensions 
wherever  practicable;  their  action  with  the  flange  angles  or  channels  is 
uncertain,  largely  from  differences  in  elongation  under  stress  due  to 
manufacture,  and  they  are  by  no  means  the  protection  against  corrosion 
often  supposed. 

We,  of  course,  know  really  very  little  of  the  actual,  behavior  of  web 
plates  in  practice,  the  most  of  the  rules  we  have  been  using  depend 
largely  on  Gordon's  formula  for  columns  and  give  results  largely  in  excess 
of  what  we  know  to  be  required.  It  is  unfortunate  that  extended  and 
skillful  experiments  on  full  sized  pieces  cannot  be  made.  Some  girders 
of  good  size  were  recently  broken  abroad  to  determine  relative  values 
of  different  materials,  and  no  special  attention  seems  to  have  been  made 
of  the  action  of  the  webs  under  stress.  The  translator  says  of  one  of 
the  steel  girders,  "the  web  was  bent  out  of  its  vertical  plane,"  but  how 
did  it  bend,  did  it  buckle,  and  how  much  ?  In  all  probability  it  bent 
sideways  with  the  failure  of  the  girder,  when  the  web  came  to  sustain 
all  the  stresses  in  the  girder.  We  do  know  that  web  plates  will  endure 
greater  stresses  than  we  have  heretofore  supposed.  Mr.  Cooper  has 
recently  sanctioned  some  quite  bold  practice  in  omitting  stiffeners 
altogether  from  plate  girders  up  to  4^  feet  deep,  and  Mr.  Thatcher  in 
the  "Buffalo  Trace"  viaduct  used  girders  60  feet  long  and  5  feet  deep 
without  stiffeners,  the  web  plates  being  one-half  inch  thick.  The 
counter  stresses  of  tension  and  compression,  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
in  the  web,  operate  more  forcibly  than  we  have  supposed  to  keep  the 
plate  in  vertical  plane.  The  common  allowance  of  4  000  pounds  per 
square  inch  for  shear,  and  indeed  all  our  allowances  for  shear,  seem 
quite  conservative  as  compared  with  allowances  for  other  stresses. 

The  common  rules  for  the  use  of  stiffeners  seem  chaotic  indeed  ;  it 
is  quite  clear  that  they  should  be  less  than  the  depth  of  the  girders 
apart  at  the  ends  of  girders,  otherwise  the  web,  virtually  unstiffened, 
sustains  practically  all  the  shear  for  a  length  equal  to  the  depth  of  the 
girder  at  these  points,  and  if  it  will  do  it  for  this  length  it  will  do  it  for 
a  greater  length;  a  reasoning  which  logically  continued  omits  them  alto- 
gether. If  stiffeners  are  used  I  think  they  should  be  treated  as  posts 
and  the  web  be  considered  as  a  tension  diagonal  only.  In  plate  girder 
design  we  confuse  the  condition  in  which  the  flange  needs  the  stiffeners, 
as  in  supporting  a  continuous  wall  of  masonry  with  that  of  the  railroad 
bridge  where  the  tie  is  supported  on  an  edge  equal  to  the  thickness  of 
the  web  and  the  vertical  legs  of  the  flange  angles. 
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An  extravagant  use  of  stiffeners  has  been  introduced  by  some  of  the 
iron  manufacturers  ;  starting  at  the  ends  of  girders  with  backs  of  angles 
facing  from  the  ends,  when  the  middle  is  reached  instead  of  omitting  tht-m 
entirely  as  theory  would  dictate  they  double  the  stiffeners  at  this  point, 
bringing  the  angles  back  to  back  and  riveting  them  together,  a  keen 
sense  of  symmetry  not  permitting  an  otherwise  possible  saWng  of  ma- 
terial. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  we  should  hesitate  in  these  days  of 
perfect  plates  to  increase  the  thickness  of  web  to  a  reasonable  extent. 
With  flange  angles  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  thick,  why  not  have 
the  webs  of  the  same  thickness  if  necessary,  when  (considering  la])or  and 
material)  we  do  not  thereby  materially  increase  the  cost  of  the  girders? 
The  result  would  be  stiffer  and  more  permanent  girders.  Thin  plates 
are  bound  to  corrode  to  a  dangerous  extent  long  before  the  flange  angles 
are  materially  weakened,  unless  they  also  are  absurdly  thin. 

The  stringer  should  be  riveted  in  between  the  floor  beams,  wherever 
practicable,  thus  holding  the  latter  vertical  and  avoiding  a  t\*-isting  in 
the  floor  beams,  sometimes  induced  when  steps  near  the  bottom  of  the 
floor  beams  are  used  without  such  riveting.  Provision  for  expansion  can 
be  easily  introduced.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Waddell  has  aban- 
doned views  he  once  held  as  to  placing  stringers  directly  under  the 
rail.  Ties  will  not  last  as  long  under  the  combined  decay  of  s])ik«»  holes 
and  support  as  girders  at  the  .same  point.  Suitable  lateral  bracing, 
w  hich  I  prefer  to  place  at  intervals  less  than  his  minimum,  and  to 
which  the  floor  system  lends  considerable  aid,  will  prevent  departure 
from  a  vtrtical  plane  in  the  stringers.  The  ela.sticity  of  timlx'r  should 
be  utilized  by  wider  spacing  of  stringers,  to  lessen  the  effect  of  impact 
and  to  avoid  rigidity  of  track. 

The  floor  sy.stem  proposed  seems  a  good  one  for  bridges;  the  bolt- 
ing errs,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  safety.  I  wi.sh  the  spacing  of  the 
guard  rail  had  been  given,  as  this  seems  to  be  a  point  on  which  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  There  should  be  room  for  the 
wheels  to  run  between  the  steel  rail  and  the  wooden  guard  rail;  and  if 
inside  and  outside  rails  are  both  used,  I  tliink  they  should  be  spacrd  at 
diti\*rent  distances  from  the  steel  rail,  the  inside  guard  rail  b«*ing  nean-st 
to  the  steel  rail.  I  hope  these  points  and  the  sizes  of  guard  rails  will 
be  thoroughly  tn-atcd  in  this  discussion. 

Henky  13.  Skaman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — At  the  S<»abright  Conven- 
tion, I«U1,  a  resolution  was  offered,  i>roposing  the  ai)pointment  of  a 
committee  on  bridge  specifications,  but  it  was  withdrawn  on  account 
of  the  strong  oj)position  manifested.  This  ai)peared  to  arise  from  a 
misc<»nception  of  the  duties  of  such  a  committee,  and  of  the  purpone 
for  which  it  would  be  appointed.  The  work  proposed  was  not  merely 
that  of  formulating  a  specification,  and  muking  our  Tran»action» 
*'])ooks  of   readv  reference,"   but    rather   that   of  investigation,   and 
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accomplishing  for  this  branch  of  the  profession,  what  had  already  been 
done  abroad  bv  organizations  similar  to  our  own.  In  outlining  the 
present  paper,  its  author  was,  no  doubt,  inspired  by  the  same  motives 
of  progress;  and  while  we  contribute  what  we  may  toward  the  general 
discussion,  we  can  but  remember  that  any  success  here  attained  is  but 
an  indication  of  the  more  complete  results  to  be  attained  by  an  author- 
ized committee.  The  preliminary  report  of  such  a  committee  would 
take  the  subject  up  where  the  present  paper  must  lay  it  down.  The 
final  report  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  entire  profession. 

The  subject  of  engine  concentrations,  as  mentioned  in  the  paper, 
has  long  been  a  vexatious  one  to  calculators.  The  methods  and  results 
of  exact  calculations  are  attractive  to  those  who  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  follow  them  through;  but  to  others,  who  look  upon  this  subject 
from  a  purely  business  standpoint  rather  than  from  a  professional  one,  a 
shorter  method  is  much  to  be  desired.  If  railroads  were  able  to  adopt  a 
fixed  type  of  engine,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  restrict  them- 
selves to  the  use  of  that  type  for  all  future  time,  the  adoption  of  exact 
methods  of  computation,  in  new  construction,  would  be  justified;, 
but  when  we  consider  that  all  successful  railroads  are  progressive — 
that  increased  business  requires  increased  weight  of  rolling  stock,  and 
that  each  new  type  of  engine  brings  with  it  a  new  distribution  of  con- 
centrations— the  attempt  to  attain  refined  results  for  any  particular 
type  is  a  misconception  of  judicious  design.  If,  then,  we  can  attain  an 
equivalent  uniform  load,  which  shall  give  approximately  the  desired 
results,  its  adoption   s  to  be  commended. 

The  illusion  of  the  apparent  refinement  of  engine  distribution  for 
new  structures,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  engines  provided  for  in  some 
general  specifications.  In  these,  the  wheel  spacing  is  given  to  inches, 
and  the  concentrations,  in  some  instances,  to  100  pounds.  This  refine- 
ment of  weight  will  not  hold  true  of  different  engines  of  the  same  type, 
and  is  worse  than  useless,  as  applied  to  various  roads  with  various  types 
of  engines.  When  in  addition  to  this,  the  weights  of  tender  are  given — 
as  often  furnished  by  the  manufacturer — with  water,  but  with  no  coal, 
it  shows  that  such  refinement  is  more  apparent  than  real. 

A  tender,  when  fully  loaded  v.dth  water  and  fuel,  will  have  approxi- 
mately equal  weights  upon  each  axle;  but  if  the  coal  is  neglected,  being 
placed  mostly  over  the  forward  wheels,  these  concentrations  will  differ 
by  several  thousand  pounds.  This  is  the  condition,  however,  sunder 
which  the  weights  are  often  furnished  from  the  shops,  and  in  several 
instances  they  have  been  introduced,  without  change,  into  bridge  speci- 
fications. A  tender,  with  water,  designed  for  heavy  consolidation 
engines,  weighs  about  18  000  pounds  on  each  of  the  forward  axles, 
and  about  20  000  pounds  on  each  of  the  rear  axles.  Add  to  this, 
16  000  pounds  of  coal  with  which  these  tenders  may  be  loaded  by 
boarding  up  the  sides,  as  is  often  done,  and  we  have  23  000  pounds  on 
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each  of  the  four  axles.  The  tenders  of  the  proposed  typical  enfdnes 
would  therefore  appear  considera])ly  too  light,  particularly  for  the 
heavier  classes.  The  weights  on  the  pony  wheels  of  the  engines,  on 
the  other  hand,  appear  excessively  heavy,  and  would  probaV>ly  not  ex- 
ceed 16  000  ])ounds  for  the  hea\'iest  type. 

In  assigning  the  maximum  concentrations  to  which  bridges  may  be 
subjected  in  the  future,  we  must  consider  the  present  conditions  which 
are  apt  to  govern  them.  The  maximum  concentration  in  use  to-day  is 
40  000  pounds.  This  has  been  the  case  for  a  number  of  years  on  heavy 
passenger  engines,  and  the  roadbeds  on  several  of  the  most  important 
lines  have  already  been  modified  to  meet  it.  It  also  appears  to  be  the 
hea%'iest  concentration  in  use  abroad,  and  it  is  not  liabh»to  be  much  ex- 
ceeded -with  the  present  gauge.  This,  then,  is  the  natural  limit  for  the 
concentrations  of  consolidation  engines,  and  it  would  seem  better  in 
outlining  a  set  of  typical  engines,  to  have  this  assumed  as  a  maximum, 
and  deduce  the  others  by  uniform  decrements  if  desired. 

The  practicability  of  outlining  a  set  of  typical  engines,  as  proposed, 
and  formulating  tables  of  equivalent  uniform  loads,  varying  >*-ith  the 
different  lengths  of  span,  can  only  be  proven  by  experience.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  they  will  prove  attractive  to  maintaining  engineers, 
for  insertion  in  their  specifications.  These  specifications  are  already 
growing  very  cuml>er8ome,  and  to  insert  tables  would  only  make  them 
appear  more  so.  It  would  probably  be  more  practicable  to  insert  one 
of  these  types,  leaving  the  tables  for  use  if  desired.  The  most  i>racti- 
cal  substitute  for  engine  concentrations,  for  insertion  in  specifications, 
is  the  uniform  load,  with  single  concentration  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Geo. 
H.  Pegram,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  several  years  ago.  The  reason  that 
this  has  not  already  been  widely  adopted,  is  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  e  piivalent  uniform  load  and  concentration,  to  cor- 
respond to  a  given  type  of  engine. 

The  wheel  spacing  of  the  several  engines,  proposed  by  Mr.  \Va»UU'll, 
appears  to  be  well  chosen;  though  the  sj)acing  between  the  drivers  is 
usually  (}  inches  less  than  here  shown.  In  advocating  the  adoption  of 
equivalent  uniform  loads  for  bridge  construction,  it  is  not  necessary, 
nor  is  it  advisable,  to  abandon  the  system  of  engine  concentrations  in 
maintenance.  HaWng  a  generally  well  proportioned  bridge  to  main- 
tain, it  is  the  province  of  the  engineer  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  actual  strains  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  the  engines  in  use;  and 
although  our  ignorance  of  the  effect  of  impact  prevents  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  results,  it  is  always  well  to  define  the  unknown  factors  as 
closely  as  possible,  in  order  that  experiment  may  gradually  reduce 
these  to  a  minimum. 

The  assumi)tion  that  "in  the  near  future,  the  material  for  the  metal 
portions  of  railway  bridges  will  be  exclusively  sttH»l,"  s*H»ms  to  me  a 
little  premature.     The  objections  to  its  use  have  not  yet  l)een  remove<l ; 
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and  although  the  development  of  its  manufacture  has  enabled  its  pro- 
duction mth  as  much  uniformity  and  economy  as  that  of  wrought  iron, 
it  still  has  the  same  objectionable  structure.  The  objection  to  the  use  of 
steel  in  railway  bridges  is,  that  it  resembles  a  refined,  ductile,  homo- 
geneous cast  iron,  rather  than  a  fibrous  wrought  iron;  and  although 
I'ecent  practice  has  gradually  reduced  the  carbon  until  its  composition 
approaches  more  nearly  that  of  wrought  iron,  it  has  never  yet  been 
given  a  fibrous  structure.  It  is  to  this  fact  that  the  present  objection 
to  its  use  is  due. 

Steel  is  objectionable  because  the  least  scratch,  so  fine  as  to  be  im- 
perceptible to  the  closest  insiDection,  may  in  time,  under  vibratory 
strains,  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  member.  No  inspection  can  be 
close  enough  to  avoid  this  danger,  and  the  reduction  of  the  hardening 
elements  does  not  eliminate  it.  This  characteristic  is  due  to  its 
homogeneous  structure  rather  than  to  its  chemical  composition. 

Tests  of  steel  under  constant  strain  are  of  no  value  whatever  as  a 
criterion  for  its  use  in  railway  bridges.  The  development  of  a  scratch 
under  a  single  application  of  load  would  not  be  noticed.  The  chief 
care  in  the  maintenance  of  iron  bridges,  and  the  one  to  which  the 
closest  insjDection  is  directed,  is  the  detection  of  flaws  in  details.  A 
member  rarely  fails  because  of  overstrained  material.  There  are  mem- 
bers in  bridges  which  have  been  in  use  for  years,  with  strains  far  ex- 
ceeding those  usually  allowed,  and  which  are  safe ;  but  there  are  de- 
tails which,  to  all  outward  appearance,  have  been  perfectly  sound,  but 
have  suddenly  developed  flaws  which,  had  they  not  been  detected  be- 
fore the  passage  of  a  train,  would  have  resulted  in  a  bridge  failure.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  engineers  hesitate  to  adopt  a  material  the  char- 
acter of  which  favors  the  development  of  such  flaws. 

The  general  use  of  steel  would  seem  objectionable  for  the  reasons 
mentioned,  but  to  cite  the  drifting  test  as  an  authority  for  its  use  with- 
out reaming,  would  seem  worse  than  to  depend  upon  the  single  appli- 
cation of  a  load  to  show  the  development  of  slight  flaws.  "  The  stand- 
ard drifting  test "  is  of  value  only  in  discovering  hard  spots  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  hole,  but  cannot  detect  cracks  or  scratches 
caused  by  punching,  the  presence  of  which  render  reaming  necessary. 
Enlarging  the  holes  by  drifting,  forces  the  metal  back  upon  itself,  and 
tends  to  close  rather  than  to  open  these  defects.  It  may  indicate  soft 
material,  as  would  also  a  tension  test,  but  as  a  demonstration  that  soft 
steel  does  not  require  reaming,  the  drifting  test  is  a  delusion. 

The  use  of  steel  rails  is  sometimes  cited  as  an  argument  for  the 
adoption  of  this  material  in  railroad  bridges.  When  bridges  receive 
the  same  incessant  inspection  in  all  their  details,  or  when  bridge  mem- 
bers can  be  replaced  as  quickly  and  with  as  little  expense  as  can  a 
l^roken  rail  or  splice  bar,  and  when  the  failure  of  a  bridge  is  attended 
with  nothing  more  serious  than  a  derailment — then  may  the  general 
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use  of  steel  be  advocated  for  railway  bridges;  but  until  this  is  true  it 
is  well  to  proceed  with  caution. 

That  the  specification  of  150  pounds  per  linear  foot  of  chord  for 
wind  pressure,  irrespective  of  the  len<?th  of  span  or  surface  exposed, 
should  prove  unsatisfactory,  is  not  surprising.  The  specification  is  not 
scientific,  and  like  all  empirical  clauses  is  applicable  only  between 
limits.  It  should  never  be  used  in  a  general  si)ecification.  The  early 
specifications,  provided  for  a  wind  pressure  of  30  pounds  i)er  stjuare 
foot  for  truss  bridges,  and  50  pounds  per  square  foot  for  unloa<led 
trestles.  More  recently  the  latter  pressure  has  also  been  applied  to 
unloaded  truss  spans.  It  should  not  be  expected  that  a  review  of  older 
l>ridges  would  show  them  i)roportioned  for  the  heaWer  pressure.  The 
fact  that  the  exposed  surfaces  of  truss  bridges  of  moderate  span 
approximate  to  10  square  feet  per  linear  foot  of  bridge,  renders  the  em- 
pirical wind  sj)ecification  convenient  of  application,  but  it  should  not 
be  mistaken  for  a  general  clause. 

The  adoption  of  the  right  line  formula  for  compression  members, 
instead  of  the  Gordon  formula,  as  modified  by  Kankine,  has  become 
quite  an  engineering  fad.  It  is  no  more  accurate,  and  with  the  use  of 
tables,  now  universally  adopted,  is  no  easier  of  api)lication;  but  the 
profession  has  apparently  become  restless  for  want  of  a  better  formula, 
and,  for  a  change,  adopts  an  empirical  one.  The  chief  labor  in  pro- 
portioning columns,  is  in  the  calculation  of  the  moments  of  inertia, 
(unless  these,  too,  are  tabulated),  and  from  this  i-^  as  used  by  Rankine 
is  more  directly  deduced,  than  is  the  value  of  r  used  in  the  right  line 
formula  ;  and  while  the  latter  formula  is  purely  empirical,  that  of 
Rankine  is  of  thoroughly  rational  origin.  The  jdea  that  the  constants 
of  the  Rankine  formula  are  liable  to  be  varied,  and  thus  render  the  use 
of  tables  difficult,  hardly  justifies  the  adoption  of  a  formula  wherein 
even  a  greater  variety  of  constants  had  })een  used. 

The  Rankine  formulas,  which  are  most  recent,  and  now  in  very  gen- 
eral use,  are  : 

Fixed  ends P  = ?L_ 

1-h        I' 
36  006r2 

One  end  fixed P  =  ^_- 

1  -f       /' 
24  000r» 

Hinged  ends P  = ^L_ 

180007' 

and  for  those  who  have  no  tables  of  their  own,  very  convenient  ones 
can  l)e  found  on  page  147  of  *'  Carnegie's  Pocket  Book,"  etlitionof  1889, 
or  later. 
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It  is  noticed  that  Mr.  Waddell  suggests  the  use  of  the  Launhardt 
formula  for  truss  members,  but  for  girder  spans  and  for  details,  pro- 
poses constant  allowable  strains.  If  the  Launhardt  formula — and  the 
principle  of  the  fatigue  of  metals  on  which  it  is  based — ^is  true  of 
truss  members,  it  is  even  more  true  of  the  floor  system  and  of  details, 
and  its  omission  in  the  one  case  would  justify  its  omission  altogether. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  Launhardt  formula  is  the  amount  of  extra 
labor  involved  in  its  application,  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
the  proposition  is  made  to  restrict  its  use  to  the  general  parts  of  the 
structure.  Another  objection  is,  that  it  implies  a  definite  knowledge  of 
fatigue  which  we  do  not  possess.  In  spite  of  these  objections,  how- 
ever, the  adoption  of  this  formula  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
scientific  practice  of  bridge  construction,  and  it  has  caused  modifica- 
tions in  most  of  the  earlier  methods  of  proportioning.  It  will  probably 
remain  in  use  until  some  equally  rational,  though  less  laborious 
method  is  devised.  An  examination  of  Wohler's  experiments  indicates 
that  it  is  quite  as  consistent  with  their  results  to  consider  the  effect  of 
live  load  as  about  twice  as  injurious,  under  continuously  repeated 
strains,  as  that  of  dead  load.  Under  these  circumstances  the  dimen- 
sioning would  be  much  simplified  by  the  use  of  different  unit  strains 
for  live  and  for  dead  loads,  with  proper  provision  for  impact.  To  this 
end,  Mr.  C.  C.  Schneider,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  has  already  framed  a 
specification,  in  which  he  provides  for  the  fatigue  under  live  load 
strains  by  a  constant  in  his  formula  for  impact.  In  this  respect  his 
specification  is  probably  the  most  advanced  of  any  yet  in  general  use. 

J.  C.  Bland,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Waddell 
as  to  the  desirability  of  replacing  the  wheel  load  concentrations  now  so 
universally  used  in  bridge  specifications  by  another  method.  One,  in 
my  judgment,  equally  correct  in  results,  is  the  use  of  a  uniform  load 
per  linear  foot  of  track,  plus  a  concentrated  weight.  Such  a  method  is, 
I  think,  easier  of  application  than  an  equivalent  uniformly  distributed 
load  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Waddell.  The  method  I  name  is  by  no 
means  new,  for  as  long  ago  as  1875  I  calculated  a  number  of  spans  to 
the  following  specifications.  "  The  strains  on  the  trusses  will  be  com- 
puted for  the  following  loads.  There  will  be  assumed  a  moving  load 
of  3  200  pounds  per  foot  of  track,  on  spans  from  50  to  100  feet;  3  000 
pounds  on  spans  from  100  to  150  feet,  and  2  800  pounds  on  spans  from 
150  to  200  feet.  In  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  trusses,  floor  and 
track,  and  to  the  strains  thus  deduced,  must  be  added  the  effect  due  to 
a  concentrated  weight  of  30  000  pounds  on  each  track,  moved  across  the 
bridge.  The  strains  upon  the  entire  floor  system  will  be  computed  for 
a  moving  load  of  6  000  pounds  per  foot  of  track."  Also,  Mr.  George 
H.  Pegram,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  the  Transactions  for  June,  1886, 
called  attention  to  such  a  method,  and  in  his  paper  gave  some  interest- 
ing comparisons  covering  spans  as  high  as  400  feet. 
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To  verify  Mr.  Waddell's  Table  of  Ecjuivalent  Uniformly  Distributed 
Live  Loads,  given  on  page  8  of  his  paper,  I  submit  herev^-ith  Table 
No.  1,  which  I  computed  in  February,  1884,  and  which  is  for  a  consol- 
idation engine  and  tender  weighing  88  tons  in  54  feet.  The  loading 
and  spacing  for  this  engine  are  given  on  Plate  XXU,  This  is  very  nearly 
like  Mr.  Cooper's  Class  A  engine,  shown  on  page  6  of  Mr.  Waddell's 
paper. 

TABLE  No.  1. 

Table  of  Actual  Maxima  Moments,  End  Shears  and  Cross-girder 
Loads  for  88-Ton  Consolidation  Engine,  and  uniformly  distributed 
loads  equivalent  thereto. 

Eighty-eight-Ton  Consolidation  Engine  and  Tender,  54  feet  long,  out 
to  out. 


Span 

In 

feet. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
'Ji. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
3i. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


Max.  Mom£kt8. 


Actual  Max. 
Moment. 
Foot- tons. 


Equivalent 
load  per 
linear  foot 
of  track. 
Pounds 


48  000 

24  000 

16  000 

12  000 

9  600 

8  000 

6  857 

6  199 

6  OiX) 

6  766 

6  950 

6  OUO 

6  964 


877 
760 
625 
512 
600 
460 
400 
330 
248 
162 
070 
977 
884 
828 
776 
716 
668 
69*-» 
532 
4(36 
400 
356 
272 
238 
172 

134) 

065 


Ekd  Shkabs. 


Crom-oiboeb  ixiads. 


.\ctual  End 
Shear. 
Tons. 


Equivalent 
load  per 
linear  toot 
of  track. 
Pounds. 


48  000 

24  000 

16  000 

12  000 

10  560 

10  000 

9  308 

8  650 

8  (XW 

7  920 

7  734 

7  500 

7  242 

7   104 

7  040 

«i  'Xi'J 

6  810 

6  667 

6  616 

6  360 

6  204 

084 

990 

888 

7M6 

680 

674 

470 

366 

208 

228 

166 

084 

010 

963 

yi3 

s,Vi 

-.:>r> 


Actual  Max. 

loa<l  <>u 

Cross-girder. 

Tons. 


i 


O 


Equivalent 

load  per 
linear  ft>ot 
of  track. 
Pounds. 


24  000 
12  OUO 

8  000 

6  000 
777 
000 
877 
626 
333 
280 
166 

6  000 

4  H75 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


.7«> 

&:n> 
412 
271 
144 
OHO 
027 
3  967 
3  902 
833 
7h9 
763 
731 
694 


2U 
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In  Table  No.  2  I  also  give  similar  data  for  a  heavy  passenger  engine^ 
to  such  span  lengths,  beyond  which  the  results  would  be  less  than 
those  given  for  the  88-ton  consolidation  engine  in  Table  No.  1. 

TABLE  No.  2. 
Table  of  Actual  Maximum  Moments,  End  Shears   and   Cross-girder 
Loads   for   100-ton   Fast   Passenger   Engine,  and    uniformly  dis- 
tributed loads  equivalent  thereto. 
One  hundred-ton  East  Passenger   Engine   and   Tender,  54  feet  long, 
out  to  out. 


Max.  Moments. 

End  Shears. 

Ckoss-gibdeb  Loads. 

Span 

in 
Feet. 

Actual  Max. 
Moments. 
Foot-tons. 

E  q  u  i  val  e  n  t 
load    per 
linear     foot 
of        track. 
Pounds. 

Actual       End 

Shears. 

Tons. 

Equi  valent 
load    per 
linear     foot 
of    track. 
Pounds. 

Actual     Max. 
Load      on 
Cross  -  gird- 
ers. 

E  q  u  i  V  a  1  ent 
load    per 
linear     foot 
of    track. 
Pounds. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

5.0] 
10.0 
15.0 
20.0 
25.0 
30.0 
35.0 
40.0 
45.0 
50.0 
55.0 
60.0 
65  0  J 

.   ® 

80  000 

40  000 

26  667 

20  000 

16  000 

13  333 

11430 

10  000 

8  888 

8  0U0 

7  272 

6  666 

6  154 

20.0] 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

22.2 

24.0 

25.5 

26.7 

27.7 

28.6 

29.3 

30.0 

31.2^ 

32.2 

33.1 

34.0 

34.8 

M 

<0 

•§ 

O 
i-t 

.M 

■  <D 
CO 

e3 

a 

M 
OQ 

o 

80  000 

40  000 

26  667 

20  000 

16  000 

13  333 

11  430 

10  000 

9  876 

9  600 

9  258 

8  890 

8  520 

8  163 

7  822 

7  500 

7  336 

7  160 

6  972 

6  800 

6  620 

20.01 
20.0    „• 
20.0  .  <D 
20.0  f  J§ 
20  .,0    O 
20. Oj 

40  000 
20  000 
13  333 
10  000 
8  000 
6  667 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

This  heavy  passenger  engine  weighs,  with  its  tender,  100  tons  in  54 
feet,  as  follows: 

Two  pairs  of  truck  wheels  at  10  tons =    20  tons. 

Two  pairs  of  drivers  at  20  tons =    40     " 

Four  pairs  of  tender  wheels  at  10  tons =    40     " 

Total  engine  and  tender =  100     " 

The  spacing  of  the  wheel  loads  is: 

Pilot  to  first  pair  of  truck  wheels :=    5'  0" 

Truck  wheel  base =    7'  6" 

Ptear  truck  wheel  to  leading  driver =    8'  0" 

Driving  wheel  base =    8'  0" 

Rear  driver  to  first  pair  of  tender  wheels =    8'  0" 

Tender  wheel  base.    3  at  5'  0" =  15'  0" 

Rear  tender  wheel  to  end =    2'  6" 

Total  length  of  engine  and  tender. . . . =  54'  0" 
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Combining  Tables  Nos.  1  and  2,  in  Table  No.  3  is  given  the  maximum 
bending  moments  for  spans  up  to  -40  feet,  due  either  to  a  100-ton  pas- 
senger engine  or  88-ton  consolidation  engine,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

TABLE   No.  3. 

Table  of  Maxima  Bexdesg  Moments,  due  to  88-ton  Consolidation  or 
100-ton  Passenger  Engine,  whichever  the  greater,  and  equivalent 
uniformly  distributed  load  per  linear  foot,  corresponding  to  2  800 
pounds  per  foot  -f-  28  000  pounds. 


• 

! 

EquiTalen  t 

Equi  val  ent 

uniformly 

Distance  from 

Actual     Maxi- 

uniformly 

distributed 

Span 

Case 
Number. 

center        of 

mum      Mo- 

distributed 

load     corre- 

in 

Critical  Load. 

span  to  the 

ments      per 

load     per 

spondiuf?  to 

leet. 

critical  load. 

track. 

linear     foot 

2  800  pounds 

Feet. 

Foot-tons. 

of     track. 
Pounds. 

per         foot, 
-f-         2800O 
pounds. 

1 

H.  P.  I. 

r;oT  P^ 

0 

6.0 

80  000 

68  800 

2 

" 

0 

10.0 

40  000 

30  800 

3 

•« 

•• 

0 

15.0 

26  667 

21467 

4 

•• 

•• 

0 

20.0 

20  000 

16  800 

5 

<i 

•• 

0 

25.0 

16  0<X) 

14  000 

6 

>i 

.. 

0 

3<).0 

13  333 

12  133 

•• 

«' 

0 

35. U 

11  430 

10  800 

8 

i> 

•• 

0 

4i>.0 

10  000 

9800 

9 

<• 

•• 

0 

45.0 

8888 

9022 

10 

•< 

<< 

0 

60.0 

8000 

H  4o0 

11 

•• 

•« 

0 

66.0 

7  272 

7  891 

12 

i< 

•• 

0 

GO.O 

6  6CC 

7  44.7 

13 

•• 

<• 

0 

65.0 

6  l.'S4 

7  1n7 

14 

Cons.  III. 

<• 

0 

72.0 

6  877 

6  WK) 

15 

.< 

0 

81.0 

6  760 

f,  53;j 

16 

M 

•• 

0 

90.0 

6  626 

f,[iO0 

17 

18 

19 

ao 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

Cone.   IV. 
<• 

•< 
<• 

1  < 

1.125  left. 

99.6 
111.4 
1*23.2 
136.0 
146.9 
LW.H 
170.6 
183.5 
194.4 
206.3 

6  612 
5600 
6460 
6400 
6330 
6  248 
5  160 
5  070 
4  977 
4  HH4 

■  ■'  ! 

> 
'.  .  t  '> 

,'.  ;  ..I 

■  ■   JO 

1  ■'■.* 

27 

28 

29 

80 

31 

32 

Cona.  V. 
•1 

<< 

•1 

<< 

0.071  left. 

220.0 
2:J4.0 
248.0 
262.0 
276.0 
200.0 

4  828 
4  776 
4  7ir. 

! 

4  -:* 

i  T  .1 
4  >'■>'' 

4    1  ■><!', 

4  .'..'.0 

33 

•• 

<• 

904.0 

)     I     ' 

4  4.'7 

84 

•< 

<i 

318.0 

;     .       1 

4  447 

86 

.< 

<• 

332.0 

4  4'«) 

86 

•• 

•< 

346.0 

1    ..J. 

4  .'..■.^ 

87 

Cons.  VL 

•• 

1.26  left 

862.7 

4  rM 

4     ;:« 

88 

K 

«• 

376.6 

4  170 

4  j:4 

89 

.• 

•• 

892.6 

»    !   ■■• 

4i3fl 

40 

'■ 

" 

406.6 

I      ^'. 

4200 

On  Plato  XXII  is  represented  the  variation  in  the  maxima  effectH  due 
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to  the  88-toii  consolidation  engine,  and  likewise  is  shown  how  the  re- 
sults of  using  a  loading  of  2  800  pounds  per  linear  foot,  plus  a  concen- 
trated weight  of  28  000  pounds,  compare  with  those  from  the  actual  engine. 
Mr.  George  P.  Bland,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  to  whom  I  showed  the  fore- 
going tables  in  the  spring  of  1885,  suggested  the  use  of  a  uniform  load 
in  connection  with  a  concentrated  weight,  to  be  practically  equivalent 
in  all  respects  to  the  maxima  effects  got  by  considering  the  wheel  loading. 
He  plotted  the  results  from  the  tables  on  a  diagram,  and  decided  (I 
think)  on  3  000  pounds  per  linear  foot,  plus  24000  pounds,  as  well  fitting 
the  actual  curves.  I  have  frequently  tested  this  suggested  loading  by 
comparison  with  the  results  from  wheel  concentrations,  and  in  a  wide 
range  of  spans  have  always  found  it  gave  exceedingly  close  approxima- 
tions. 

I  may  add  that  the  Tables  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  were  computed  from  the 
exj)ression — 

where  3/o  =  max.  bending  moment. 

2.P  =^  sum  of  loads  on  the  span  /. 

2^.Pd  =  summation  of  the  moments  of  the  loads  on  the  span 
around  the  critical  load  as  origin,  regard  being  had 
to  sign. 

2.  Pd  =  summation  of  the  moments  of  the  loads  on  the  span 
around  the  critical  load  as  origin,  no  regard  being 
had  to  sign. 

d  =  spacing  of  the  wheel  loads. 

The  critical  load  is  the  one  under  whir  the  maximum  bending  mo- 
ment occurs.  For  a  further  explanatir  of  the  above  expression,  see 
my  paper,  "A  Method  of  Computing  the  Absolute  Maximum  Bending 
Moment  on  Stringers,  etc.,"  published  in  Tlie  Engineering  News  iox 
February  2d,  1884. 

In  Table  No.  4  is  given  the  maxima  bending  moments  due  to  two 
Pennsylvania  Kailroad  consolidation  engines  shown  in  its  specification 
of  1887,  and  for  comparison  also  is  given  the  maxima  center  moments 
from  the  loadings  of  3  000  pounds  per  Linear  foot  plus  30  000  pounds, 
and  from  3  200  pounds  per  linear  foot  plus  32  000  pounds.  On  Plate 
XXIII  there  are  plotted  these  results;  also  the  maxima  moments  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  passenger  engine  of  specification  of  1887. 
An  examination  of  the  following  table  and  diagram  will  show  the 
degree  of  approximation  which  is  given  by  the  two  assumed  loadings. 
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TABLE  No.  4. 

Table  of  Actual  Maxima  Moments  due  to  two  typical  Consolidation 
Engines — Pennsylvania  Railroad  Specifications  of  1887.  Also  the 
Maxima  Center  Moments  from  3  000  pounds  per  linear  foot  -}- 
30  000  pounds,  and  from  3  200  pounds  per  linear  foot  -f-  32  000 
pounds. 


] 

Max.  Center 

Max.  Center 

Distance 

Actual  Max- 
i  ma    M  o  - 
ments      in 
foot-tons 
per  track. 

M  omenta 

Moments 

from     cen- 

dae to  3  000 

due  to  3  200 

Span 

in 
Feet. 

CMC 

Critical 

ter  of  fcpan 

poands  per 

pounds  per 

Number. 

Load. 

to  the  criti- 
cal load. 

linear    foot 

-f    30  000  1 

linear  foot 
-f     32  000 

Feet. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Foot-touB. 

Foot-tons. 

1 

I. 

Any  driver. 

0 

3.75 

3.94 

4.3 

2 

'• 

•• 

(1 

7.50 

8.26 

H.8 

3 

«• 

i« 

0 

11.25 

12.94 

13.8 

4 

'4 

II 

0 

16.00 

18  00 

19.3 

5 

•• 

•1 

0 

18.75 

23.44 

25.0 

€ 

•« 

•1 

0 

22.50 

29.26 

31.3 

7 

•• 

•« 

0 

26.25 

35.44 

37.8 

8 

II. 

P, 

1.125  left. 

31.00 

42.00 

44.8 

9 

<i 

37.97 

48.94 

62.2 

10 

«« 

•1 

•  • 

46.05 

66.26 

60.0 

11 

III. 

II 

0 

66.25 

63.94 

68.2 

12 

<< 

•• 

0 

67.50 

72.00 

76.8 

13 

«• 

•• 

0 

78.50 

80.64 

86.8 

14 

•• 

<• 

0 

90.00 

89.26 

96.2 

15 

•  < 

II 

0 

101.25 

98.44 

105.0 

16 

<• 

•1 

0 

112.50 

108.00 

115.2 

17 

IV. 

II 

1.125  left. 

124.47 

117.94 

136.8 

18 

•  « 

II 

II 

139.22 

128.2.^ 

l:i6.8 

19 

•• 

II 

" 

164.00 

138.94 

148.2 

20 

•« 

•I 

•  I 

168.80 

150.00 

160.0 

21 

>• 

«. 

•I 

183.62 

161.44 

172.2 

22 

•• 

II 

1'J8.45 

173.25 

184.8. 

23 

•  < 

II 

213.30 

1K6.44 

197.8 

24 

<• 

•• 

" 

228.16 

19H.00 

311.2 

25 

<• 

II 

243.04 

210.94 

226.0 

26 

•  < 

II 

•• 

257.92 

224.25 

339.2 

27 

V. 

•• 

0.26  left. 

274.17 

237.94 

253.8 

28 

•  • 

•I 

291.16 

252.00 

368.8 

29 

•• 

<i 

II 

308.16 

267.44 

384.3 

30 

<< 

II 

II 

325.16 

281.25 

300.0 

:<l 

<• 

II 

•I 

342.15 

296.44 

316.3 

32 

II 

•1 

II 

359.15 

312.00 

332.8 

33 

<• 

II 

II 

376.14 

327  94 

349.8 

34 

•« 

1. 

II 

393.14 

344.25 

867.3 

85 

<• 

•I 

•  1 

410.14 

360.94 

386.0 

36 

<• 

II 

•  < 

427.13 

378.00 

4U3.2 

37 

•< 

II 

II 

444.13 

421.8 

38  .... 

•« 

II 

1. 

461.12 

413. IS 

440.8 

89 

<• 
VI. 

^17 

1.31  left. 

47H.12 
41M5.26 

460.3 

40 

460.00 

4M).0 

41 

•< 
II 

,, 

516.19 
634.11 

600  3 

i2.'.'.'.. 

488.36 

620.8 

43 

vn. 

(< 

0.21  left. 

5.'>4   11 

641  H 

44 

■  1 

578.10 

628.00 

663. 3 

45 

i« 

II 

.1 

696.10 

686.0 

46 

ti 

•  I 

II 

617.10 

668.30 

607.3 

47.... 

•< 

II 

„ 

638.10 
669.10 

639.8 

48 

613.00 

as9.8 

49 

VIIL 
<• 

II 

1.30  left. 

67'J  19 

676.3 

60.'.'.'.. 

II 

Tmj.IJ 

666.36 

700.0 

51 

<• 

•1 

II 

,, 

7  2-'..  06 
748.00 

734.3 

M 

703.00 

748  8 

53 

It 

•  1 

770.94 

773.8 
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TABLE  No.  4 — {Continued). 


Span 

in 
Feet. 

Case 
Number. 

Critical 
Load. 

Distance 
from     cen- 
ter of  span 
to  the  criti- 
cal load. 
Feet. 

Actual  Max- 
i  ma    Mo- 
ments     in 
foot-  tone 
per  track. 

Max.  Center 
Moments 
due  to  3  000 
pounds  per 
linear    foot 
+    30  000 
pounds. 
Foot-tons. 

Max.  Center 

Moments 
due  to  3  20a 
pounds  per 
linear  foot 
+    32  000 
pounds. 
Foot-tons. 

54 

55 

56    ... 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

IX. 
X. 

(< 
XI. 

<( 
« 

XII.  (a) 
<< 

XII.  (b) 

xm. 

^2 
«« 

<( 
(< 
<< 

As 

>( 
(( 
(< 

A  2 

<< 
<< 

^13 

0.18  left. 
<< 
(t 
<< 

1.31  left. 
ti 

«< 

(< 
i< 

0.21  left. 
<< 

(1 
<( 

1.30  left. 

(< 
•< 

0.95  right. 
0.99  left. 

797.06 

822.06 

847.05 

872.05 

920.94 

946.94 

973.89 

1  000.38 

1026.89 

1053.41 

1071.00 

1082.07 

1  111.07 

1  140.07 

1  169.06 

1  198.06 

1228.13 

1  259.08 

1290.04 

1321.00 

1  351.96 

1  381.60 

1414.48 

1  448.83 

1483.18 

1517.52 

1551.85 

749.25 

799.2 
825.0 

798.00 

851.2 
877.8 

847.25 

904.8 
932.2 

900.0 

960.0 
988.2 

953.25 

1016.8 
a  045.8 

1  008.0 

1  075.2 
1  105.0 

1  064.25 

1  135.2 
1  165.8 

1  122.0 

1196.8 
1  228.2 

1181.25 

1  260.0 
1  292.2 

1  242.0 
i' 304 .25" 

1  324.8 
1357.8 
1391.2 
1  425.0 

1  368.0 

1459.2 
1  493.8 

1  433.25 

1528.8 
1  564.2 

1  500.0 

1  6(t0.0 

TABLE  No.  5. 

Table  of  Actual  Maxima  Moments  due  to  two  Consolidation  Engines 
and  Tenders,  each  110  tons,  in  54  feet  of  total  length.  Showing  also 
Maxima  Center  Moments  due  to  3  400  pounds  per  linear  foot  of 
track  +  34  000  pounds  concentrated. 


Maxima       Center 

Spaa 

Distance     from 

Actual     Maxima 

Moments  due  to 

Critical 

Center  of  Span 

Moments      in 

3  400  pounds  per 

Feet. 

Load. 

to  the  Critical 

foot-tons     per 

linear     foot     -j- 

Load. 

track. 

34  000      pounds. 

Feet. 

Foot-tons. 

8 

II. 

Pz 

1.125  left 

31.0 

47.6 

14 

III. 

P3 

0 

90.0 

100.9 

22 

IV. 

P. 

1.125  left 

198.4 

195.3 

30 

V. 

P. 

0.143  left 

b27.6 

318.7 

38 

VI. 

P. 

1.25 

470.8 

468.4 

46 

VII. 

P4 

0.388  left 

645.1 

645.1 

52 

IX. 

P^ 

0.09  right 

792.6 

795.6 

62 

X. 

Pi  3 

0.135  left 

1085.1 

1080.3 

70 

XL 

Piz 

1.175  left 

1341.9 

1338.6 

78 

XTTL 

P.. 

0.541  left 

1  649.7 

1  624.3 
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In  Table  No.  5  is  given  the  maxima  bending  moments  resulJJing  from 
two  typical  consolidation  engines  somewhat  heavier  than  the  engines 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  specification  of  1887.  These  engines 
(and  tenders)  each  weigh  110  tons  in  54  feet.  The  spacing  is  as  shown 
on  Plate  XXII,  and  the  loading  as  follows: 

One  pair  of  pony  wheels  at  10  tons =     10  tons. 

Four  pairs  of  drivers  at  15  tons =     60     ** 

Four  pairs  of  tender  wheels  at  10  tons =40     •' 

Total  engine  and  tender =  110     '* 

The  Table  No.  5  shows  how  closely  the  maxima  center  moments 
from  3  400  pounds  per  linear  foot,  plus  34  000  pounds,  coincide  with  the 
actual  maxima  moments.  An  examination  of  the  tables  and  diagrams 
already  mentioned  will,  I  think,  show  the  validity  of  Mr,  Waddell's 
claims,  and  also  indicate  that  a  uniform  load  per  linear  foot  plus  a 
concentrated  weight  covers  the  case  as  well.  This  latter  is  also  appli- 
cable to  the  computation  of  stresses  in  framed  structures,  giving  a 
slight  excess  above  the  actual  stresses  in  the  counters  and  central 
panels  of  web  members,  a  very  excellent  place,  by  the  way,  to  have  a 
surplus  of  metal. 

Taking  the  loading  to  be  p  -\-  Q,  where  p  =■  uniform  loatl  per  linear 
foot,  Q  =  concentrated  weight.  Then  for  girder  spans,  where  p  can 
act  continuously: 

lajiitnges. — The  maximum  moment  at  any  point  .r  from  the  right 
abutment,  occurs  where  the  span  is  fully  covered  with  p  per  linear 
foot,  and  Q  acting  at  the  point  x. 

Thus  3/,  =  ^  (/_..)+  £j^  (/_ar). 

When  j;  :=  —  ,  that  is,  when  Q  is  at  center  of  span,  the  greatest  maxi- 
mum  movement  occurs,  and  is — 

8   "^  4  • 

^Veb. — The  maximum  shear  at  any  i)oint  x  from  the  right  abutment 
occurs  when  ;;  extends  from  o  to  .r,  and  Q  is  at  .r. 

When  a:  =  /,  the  greatest  maximum  shear  occurs,  and 


M,='^  + 


Cross  Girders.— The  maximum  load  on  a   cross  girder  is  given  by 
H^pl^^Q. 

For  girders  where  p  acts  discoutiuuously,  or  for  truss  bridges,  the 

-ame  principles  hold   good,  using,    however,  the   panel  load  P  ss  iZ. 
ulnre  wis  the  number  of  panels)   in  connection  with  Q.     Tho  niAxi- 
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miim  at  anv  panel  point  for  the  chords,  is  when  the  span  is  fully  cov- 
ered ^\*ith  p  at  every  panel  point,  and  Q  at  the  panel  point  in  question ; 
and  the  greatest  maximum  moment  occurs  when  Q  is  at  the  center  oi 
the  span.  The  maximum  shear  in  any  panel  cc  from  the  right  abut- 
ment, is  when  each  panel  j)oint  to  the  right  of  x  is  loaded  with  p,  and 
there  is  a  load  Q  at  the  first  panel  point  to  right  of  x.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  loading  p  -\-  Q  conforms  fairly  closely  to  the  results  derived  by 
using  wheel  concentrations,  and  where  there  is  divergence  it  is  due  to 
some  singularity  in  the  wheel  spacing  or  to  peculiar  relation  between 
it  and  the  panel  length;  or,  again,  to  ratio  between  tender  wheel  loads 
and  those  on  drivers,  which  ratio  is  usually  two-thirds.  The  uniformly 
distributed  load  equivalent  to  the  moment  from  the  engine,  M^  is 

in  which  the  assumption  is  made  that  the  engine  maximum  is  at  the 
center  of  the  span.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  always  so,  but  still 
it  never  deviates  much  therefrom.  (See  Table  No.  4. )  The  uniformly 
distributed  load  equivalent  to  the  loading  p  -\-  Q  is — 


,2  0  1       8  iHf. 

p    =  p  4- —  =  also  '■ 


o 


I  I' 

Neither     the    maxima    center    moments     -^ nor  -^- 1 — i-  varv 

8  8^4" 

much  from  the  engine  moment  Mq,  and  any  ordinary  variation  is  incon- 
siderable in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  assumed  static  wheel  loads,  par- 
ticularly the  driver  loads,  are  so  subject  to  local  changes  : — such 
changes  as  those  caused  by  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  driver  coun- 
terweights, varying  according  to  speed  and  to  kind  of  engine,  by  the 
oscillations  due  to  non-balance  of  engine  on  its  springs,  and  by  the 
variations  in  static  load  on  drivers  from  a  rough  track  or  low  joint. 

Calculating  stresses  from  wheel  loadings  tends  to  make  the  com- 
puter feel  more  than  a  warrantable  confidence  in  his  results,  as  being 
the  true  stresses  in  the  several  members.  They  are,  indeed,  true  if  the 
loads  would  remain  static,  which  they  do  not.  If  allowance  for  impact, 
etc. ,  were  on  the  same  basis  of  certainty  as  the  static  stresses  from  wheel 
loading,  there  would  be  no  great  fault  to  find;  but  methods  for  making 
such  allowances  are  crude  and  seem  insoluble  in  exactness.  Nor  would 
there  be  any  objection  to  the  use  of  wheel  loading,  despite  the  time 
wasted  in  preliminary  designs  such  as  Mr.  Waddell  speaks  of,  if  in  the 
end,  in  the  results  attained,  closer  accordance  with  the  real  and  true 
stresses  in  the  structure  were  obtained.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  alter- 
natives suggested,  so  closely  in  accordance  with  the  wheel  load  results 
when  statically  considered,  are  (their  simplicity  and  ease  of  applica- 
tion being  fully  weighed,)  fitting  substitutes  for  the  method  now  in 
vogue,  and  especially  when  no  two  specifications  are  alike  as  regards 
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their  typical  engines,  the  differences  frequently  lx?ing  just  enough  to 
make  them  unlike. 

I  think  the  use  of  a  uniform  load  per  linear  foot,  plus  a  concen- 
trated weight,  easier  of  application  than  that  of  a  uniformly  distri- 
buted load  equivalent  to  the  engine  maxima  moments.  In  the  former 
the  calculations  are  exceedingly  simi)le  and  direct;  in  the  latter,  one  has 
to  have  his  memorandum  book  or  his  diagram  of  moments  always  at 
hand,  so  as  to  get  the  necessary  eipiivaleut  uniformly  distributed  load, 
varying,  as  it  does,  for  every  span  for  even  the  same  engine. 

Regarding  another  point  which  Mr.  Waddell  makes — the  examina- 
tion of  stress  sheets  tendered  railroad  companies  in  competitive 
bidding, — if  the  scheme  of  p  -\-  Q  be  used,  every  sheet  could  be  tested 
by  the  one  standard  ;  whereas,  now,  "every  man  has  his  doctrine," 
though  there  is  an  absolutely  mathematical,  correct  way  of  getting  the 
static  stresses  due  to  wheel  loading,  which  is  neither  troublesome  nor 
tedious.  I  may  say  on  such  score,  I  have  no  very  great  fault  to  find 
'W'ith  the  present  wheel  concentration  reipiirements.  However,  in  the 
former  method,  the  time  is  shortened  alike  to  the  designer  and  to  the 
railroad  company's  engineer  in  comparing  the  several  designs. 

I  would  welcome  the  adoption  of  r.  specification  in  which,  like  Mr. 
Bouscaren's  specification  of  1887,  the  live  load  requirements  were  simi)ly 
stated  by  giving  the  values  of  p  and  Q,  which  corresponded  broa^Uy  to 
the  rolling  stock  which  governed,  or  would  in  time  govern,  the  ]»ridge- 
work  on  the  line.  I  admit  the  great  value  which  I  think  the  wheel 
load  requirements  have  been  to  us.  The  consideration  of  the  actual 
thing  which  crosses  our  bridges  has  turned  attention  to  just  what  that 
thing  is,  and  we  have  realized  in  a  way  never  before  attained,  to  what 
local  variations  of  loading  an  engine  is  subject,  and  some  insight  into 
the  causes  of  such  variations;  and  though  no  exact  means  is  at  hand  to 
determine  the  true  dynamic  stresses  resulting  from  these  variations  in 
wheel  loading,  this  very  uncertainty  jjaves  the  way  for  other  and  ipiicker 
methods  of  getting  tlie  static  stresses,  to  which  we  can  (as  we  do  now) 
make  allowances  for  impact,  etc.,  either  by  percentages  to  the  apparent 
(static)  stresses,  or  by  a  diminution  of  the  working  stresses,  and  attain 
results  e(jually  worthy  of  confidence. 

As  Mr.  Waddell  remarks.  "All  assumed  loads  for  computing 
stresses  in  bridges  are  merely  typical,"  and  it  is  the  i)rovokiug  differ- 
ences in  these  wheel  concentrations  for  jiractically  the  sanu*  ela.ns  of 
bridge,  which  makes  it  esi)ecially  hard  on  the  engineer  of  a  bridge 
company,  whose  daily  duties  are  so  increased  by  having  to  furnish 
with  his  bid  a  stress  sheet  comi)lete  any  minor  inaccuracies  in  which 
throw  doubt  on  his  com])Hny's  integrity  or  capacity  to  undertake  the 
work,  and  makes  it  easier  to  give  the  wt>rk  to  the  briilge  conipany, 
wliich,  as  the  author  states,  may  have  the  **  inside  track." 

Mr.  Waddell  also  objects  to  the  "added   insult"  of  the  computa- 
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tions  being  required  to  cover  two  different  types  of  engines,  and  in  some 
cases  three.  Such  a  demand  is  necessary  when  wheel  loading  is  used, 
for  the  heavier  concentrations  on  the  drivers  of  an  eight-wheel  engine, 
even  though  farther  apart,  affect  small  spans.  An  example  of  this  can 
be  seen  by  inspecting  Tables  No.  2  and  3,  where  the  heavy  passenger 
engine  governs  the  flange  stresses  in  spans  up  to  13  feet,  the  end  shears 
up  to  20  feet,  and  cross-girder  loads  to  6  feet.  This  last  is  perhaps  in- 
frequent, and  the  increase  in  end  shears  beyond  16  feet  is  inconsider- 
able. It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad 
use  8  feet  panels  in  their  through  plate  girder  spans.  The  use  of  the 
loading  p  +  Q  covers  well  all  these  divergences. 

As  to  "  The  Proper  Live  Load  for  Modern  Bridge  Specifications. " 
Increase  in  engine  weight  and  car  capacity  has  been  steadily  going  on 
since  Mr.  Cooper  wrote  his  first  specification,  and  the  limit  is  not  yet. 
Car  capacity  has  steadily  grown  from  the  40  000  pounds  of  a  few  years 
ago  to  the  very  ordinary  60  000  pounds  of  to-day.  Engine  weight, 
which  ten  to  twelve  years  ago  was  for  heavy  consolidation  engines, 
95  700  pounds,  82  700  pounds  of  which  was  on  the  drivers,  has  increased 
to  114  600  pounds,  100  600  pounds  of  which  is  on  the  drivers,  an  increase 
of  21^  per  cent,  on  drivers,  or  20  per  cent,  increase  in  weight  of  the 
whole  engine. 

Class  C  passenger  engine  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  weighed  81  800 
pounds;  Class  K,  of  the  same  line,  weighs  96  700  pounds,  and  Class  P 
weighs  100  600  pounds;  roughly  an  increase  of  weight  in  the  later  types  of 
20  per  cent.  Excluding  such  peculiar  types  as  the  El  Gubernador  of 
Central  Pacific,  having  121  600  pounds  on  ten  drivers,  and  the  Baldwin 
Decapod  of  128  000  pounds,  on  ten  drivers;  and,  later,  the  engines 
working  the  St.  Clair  Tunnel,  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  having  180  000 
pounds  on  ten  drivers,  in  a  space  of  18j  feet,  all  of  which  were  designed 
for  special  work  in  comparatively  limited  localities;  we  are  justified,  I 
think,  in  saying  that  the  increased  requirements  of  railway  traffic  of 
the  past  ten  years  have  demanded  about  25  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  engines.  In  other  words,  the  driver  loads  in  engines  of 
the  consolidation  type  have  increased  from  20  000  to  25  000  pounds  per 
pair. 

As  regards  the  cars,  while  the  capacity  has  increased  50  per  cent., 
the  weight  has  increased  but  about  20  per  cent. ,  or  the  total  loading 
but  40  per  cent.  The  present  stock  weighs  loaded  about  2  500 
pounds  per  linear  foot  of  track,  the  length  being  about  34  feet,  and  the 
wheel  base  about  27  feet;  and  allowing  for  overloading,  these  cars  would 
weigh  probably  close  to  2  700  pounds  per  foot  of  track. 

Roughly  speaking,  then,  the  past  ten  years  has  witnessed  an  increase 
in  engine  weight  of  25  per  cent,  and  an  'increase  in  car  weight  of  50 
per  cent.,  the  former  affecting  materially  all  floor  systems  and  spans 
say  100  feet  and  under,  and  the  latter  affecting  all  other  spans  to  at 
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least  25  per  cent.,  since  the  train  load  on  lines  having  this  kiml  of 
traffic  was  formerly  rarely  assumed  less  than  1  fi^oss  ton  per  foot. 
On  some  lines  the  increased  weip^ht  of  train  load  would  cause  no  excess, 
since  even  ten  years  ago  the  rolling  load  was  assumed  at  3  000  pounds 
per  linear  foot. 

Tables  Nos.  6,  7  and  8  give  data  for  rolling  stock  in  actual  use 
at  present  in  Colorado  and  Utah,  and  in  Tables  Nos.  7  and  H  the 
Colorado  engines  are  compared  \N'ith  Pcuu.sylvania  Railroad  engines 
and  with  English  engines  doing  same  class  of  work.  Inspecting 
Table  No.  7,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  Class  R  is,  I  think,  the 
heaWest  consolidation  type  now  in  use  on  that  line,  it  is  seen  that  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Class  112  is  but  2  100  pounds  lighter,  or 
engine  and  tender  together  5  per  cent,  heavier  than  Class  R  ;  that 
the  Colorado  Midland  Consolidation  engine  has  13  per  cent,  more 
weight  on  the  drivers,  the  engine  and  tender  together  l)eing  20  per 
cent.  heaWer  than  Class  R  ;  however,  it  carries  33 j  per  cent,  more  water 
and  100  per  cent,  more  coal,  operating  as  it  does  on  a  3  per  cent.  line. 

In  Table  No.  8  comi>arison  is  made  of  the  eight-wheel  Class  P  of 
the  Penn.sylvania  Railroad  with  the  ten-wheel  engines  in  Colorado 
and  Utah,  these  latter  being  used  for  all  i)assenger  service  as  well  as 
for  light  freight  trains.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Colorado  Midland 
ten-wheeler  has  16  500  pounds  on  each  driver  ' 

TABLE   No.  0. 
Stand.\rd  Freight  Stock  in  Actial  Use  on  Den\'er  and  Rio  Grande 

liAUjliOAD. 


Oondola 
Ck>alCar. 

Hopper 
Bottom 
Coal  Car. 

Low  Flat 

Car— I'on- 

tinuouH 

Draw  liar. 

Box  Car. 

Stock  Car. 

I^enyth  out  to  out  of  bull-nose 
I^iiKtb  oTer  end  aillii 

«4-6' 
32'  0" 

9'  8" 

2 
4-wbe«l 

4'8' 
2T  8" 
24  000 
60  000 
84  000 

'2  435 

0.40 
0.28 

itoa« 

30- 6" 

'28-  0  ' 

10-  0" 

2 

4-whe6l 

4-  8  ' 
23-  0 
25  000 
fiOOoO 
85  0rH) 

2  785 

0.4'2 
0.20 

itoaA 

34' 8S" 
32  0" 

9'2' 

2 
4-wbeel 

4-8- 
•27   3" 
21  000 
GUOOO 
81000 

2335 

0.35 
0.26 

itoaA 

84' 6" 
St  or' 

9"3" 

3 
i-wbael 

4'8- 
27  3  • 
26  000 
60  000 
MOOO 

3  496 

0.43 

O.ao 

1  tn  ?  ; 

84  6  • 
82- 0- 

M'^    width  of  car,  out  to  out. 
^        lior  of  trucks 

9"3- 
2 

:  of  truck 

1  basf  of  truck 

4-wbeel 
4-8- 

^">  .   .1  base  of  car 

27  8 

\'*'     'lit  of  car 

26  000 

<  .11  .Kity  of  car 

T't.il  wtifiht  of  car  aud  load. . 
W.  ij;ht  jxT  linear  fi>ot  of  track 

capacity 
lUtlo      ^••'K'^'        

60  000 

86  000 

3486 

0.43 
O.SO 

total  «reiuht 
ileUtlTe  capaoit7  to  weight. . . 

..... 

Memoraitdcm.— Allowing  for  overloading.  2  7uO  pounds  p«r  linear  foot  will  cover  the 
weight  of  train. 
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TABLE  No.  7. 
Freight  Engines  in  Actual  Use  in  1891. 


Class  R. 
Engine  con- 
solidation, 
Penna. 
Railroad, 
1886. 


"Weight  on  pony  truck. 


Weight  on  eight  drivers 

Total  weight  of  engine 

Weight  of  tender  loaded 

Total  weight  of  engine  and 
tender 

Rigid  wheel  base 

Engine  wheel  base 

Tender  wheel  base 

Total  wheel  base  of  engine  and 
tender 

Total  length  of  engine  and  ten- 
der, out  to  out 

Water  capacity  of  tank 

Coal  capacity  of  tender 

Diameter  of  drivers 

Cylinders 


Maximum  grade. 
General  grade... 
Maxftnum  curve. 


14  000 

100  600 

114  600 

57  800 

172  400 
13'  10  " 
21'  9" 
16'  4" 

48'  9" 

57'  8" 
3  000  gals. 
8  000  lbs. 

50" 
20"  x24" 


Class   112. 

Consolida- 
tion Engine, 
Denver   and 
Rio   Grande 

Railroad, 
1888. 


16  700 

95  800 

112  500 

68  000 

180  500 
13'  6" 
21'  4" 
16'  0" 

48'  4" 

about  58'  6' 


45" 
20"  X  24" 

3y 

1  and"  1A% 

12° 


Colorado 
Midland, 
Consolida- 
tion Engine, 

1888. 


12  000 

114  000 
126  000 

82  000 

208  000 
14'  6" 
22'  0" 
15'  6  " 

48'  0" 

58'  0" 
4  000  gals. 
16  800  lbs. 

51" 
20"  X  26" 
generally 

3% 

3^ 

16"^ 


Class  133i. 
Consolida- 
tion Engine; 
Rio  Grande 
Western 
Railway, 
1891. 


16  700 

98  300 

115  000 

68  0U0 

183  000 
13'  6" 
21'  6" 
15'  10" 

48'  4" 

60'  0" 
3  200  gals. 
15  680  lbs. 

45" 
20"   x24" 

3.8;!ir 

about  10° 


Freight 
Engine, 
Great 
Northern 
Railway, 
England. 


none. 

six. 

90  160 

90  160 

58  800 

148  960 

17'  7" 
17'  7" 
20'  7" 

48'  7" 


19"  X  28' 


TABLE  No.  8. 
Passenger  Engines  in  Actual  Use  in  1891. 


Class  P,Pas- 
8  e  n  g  e  r 
Engine, 
Penna. 
Railroad. 

8-wheel. 

4 

40  850 

65  150 

106  000 

60  000 

166  000 

7' 9" 

22'  7i" 

15'  4" 

47'  8" 

56'  2" 
3  000  gals. 
12  000  lbs. 

68" 
18^"  X  24" 

Class      106, 
Pa  ssenger 
and  Freight. 
Denver    and 
Rio    Grande 
Railroad, 
1888. 

C  olorado 
Mi  dland 
R  a  i  Iway 
Passenger 
E  n  g  i  ne, 
1888. 

Rio  Grande 
"W  e  8  tern 
Rail  way 
Passenger 
Engine, 
1891. 

English 
Express 
Engine. 

Kind  of  engine 

10-wheel. 

6 

26  300 

84  400 

106  700 

68  000 

174  700 
11'  9" 
23'  Oi" 
16'  0" 

47'  3^" 

58'  0" 

10-wheel. 

6 

21850 

98  950 

120  800 

82  000 

202  800 
12'  0" 
22'  6" 
15'  0" 

48'  9" 

56'  9" 
4  000  gals. 
16  800  lbs. 
57" 
19"  x26" 

10-wheel. 
6 

6-wheel. 
2 

Number  of  drivers  .  . 

Weight  on  trucks 

Weight  on  drivers 

»4 

*    • 

CD 
CD  TS 

IS 

34  000 

Total  weight  of  engine 

Weight  of  tender,  loaded 

85  000 

Total  weight    of  engine  and 
tender 

Rigid  wheel  base 

Engine  wheel  base 

15'  6" 
12'  0' 

Tender  wheel  base 

Total  wheel  base    of   engine 
and  tender 

Total  length    of   engine    and 
tender,  out  to  out 

Water  capacity  of  tank 

2  400  gals. 

Coal  capacity  of  tender 

54'*' 

18"  X  24" 

Diameter  of  drivers 

84". 
17"  dia. 

Cylindera 
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Bridges  of  diflferent  capacities  \^'ill,  of  course,  be  required,  according 
to  the  varied  positions  of  the  lines,  the  kind  and  volume  of  the  traffic, 
actual  or  probable  and  the  gradients  and  alignments,  the  last  two 
governing  the  class  of  locomotives  to  be  used.  Mr.  Cooper's  four 
diagrams  of  consolidation  engine  loading,  seem  to  me  to  cover  broadly 
the  several  classes  of  railways  operating  in  the  United  States.  I  agree, 
however,  with  Mr.  Waddell  in  his  plea  for  more  uniformity  and  greater 
simplicity  in  the  spacing  of  the  loads.  For  consolidation  engines  all 
the  spacing  could,  I  think,  be  multiples  of  5  feet.  I  would  exclude 
the  mogul  engine  and  its  2  000-pound  train  load,  and  assume  the  train 
loads  for  the  heavy  grade,  extra  Class  A,  Class  A  and  Cla.ss  B  to  be 
respectively  4  000,  3  -400,  2  800  and  2  500  pounds  per  linear  foot. 

Retaining  Mr.  Cooper's  notation,  on  the  system  of  calculation  of 
p  4-  Q,  the  scheme  could  be  written  as  follows,  and  which  I  think 
would  give  practically  the  same  class  of  bridge. 

Heavy  (Jrade p  4-  ^  =  4  000  pounds  -f  40  000  pounds. 

ExtraClassA ;>  +  ^  =  3  400        "       -}- :34  000 

Class  A ;9-(-§  =  2800        "       -f- 2H  000 

Class   B p  +  g  =  2  500        "       +25  000 

These  would  correspond  pretty  well  with  the  following  engines: 
First. — Heavy  Grade  Consolidation  Engines  and  4  O00-i)ound  train. 

On  each  truck  and  tender  axle 20  000  pounds. 

On  each  driver  axle 40  0(K)       " 

Total  weight  engine  and  tender 260  000       *' 

Second — Extra   Class  A,  Consolidation  Engines  and  3  400-pound 

train. 

On  each  truck  and  tender  axle 20  00<)  pounds. 

On  each  driver  axle 30  (MMJ        " 

Total  weight  engine  and  tender 220  000        '* 

7^;^ ,>(/.— Class    A,    Consolidation    Engines  and    2  800-pound  train. 

On  each  truck  and  tender  axle !♦'>  0<X^  i)ound8. 

On  each  driver  axle 24  (MM)        " 

Total  weight  engine  and  tender 170  000        " 

Fourth. — Class    B,   Consolidation    Engines  and  2  500-i)ouud  train. 

On  each  truck  and  tender  axle 1 1  (MH)  pounds. 

On  each   driver  axle 22  (MM) 

Total  weight  engine  and  tender 158  000         •' 

.\11  the  foregoing  engines  to  have  the  following  spacing: 

Pilot  to  truck T)'  0' 

Truck  to  leading  driver 10'  0' 

Three  driver  spacers  at  5'  0 ' 15'  0' 

Rear  driver  to  first  tender  wheel 1<>'  '•' 

Three  tender  spaces  at  5'  0' 15'  0' 

Rear  tender  wheel  to  end 5'  0' 


Length  of  engine  and  tender  out  to  out  =  TiO'  0' 
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Table  No.  9  gives  the  typical  consolidation  engines  in  use  on  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad's  specification  of  1887. 

TABLE  No.  9. 

Typical  Freight  Engines  used  in  Bridge  Specifications  on  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


Weight  on  pony  trucks 

Weight  on  each  pair  of  drivers 

Weight  on  four  pairs  of  drivers 

Total  weight  of  engines 

Weight  on  each  tender  axle 

Total  weight  of  tender 

Total  weitjht  of  engine  and  tender 

Rigid  Avheel  base - 

Engine  wheel  base 

Teuder  wheel  base 

Total  wheel  base  of  engine  and  tender 

Total  length  of  engine  and  tender,  out  to  out. 


Typical  Con- 
solidation En- 
gine of  Penn- 
sylvania 
Railroad,  Spe- 
cifications of 
1887. 


Typical  Con- 
solidation En- 
gine. Denver 
and  Bio 
Grande  Rail- 
road. Load 
Diagram  No. 
5   1888. 


20  000 

30  000 

I'^O  000 

140  000 

20  000 

80  000 

220  000 

i;r  6" 

21'  6" 
15'  0" 
46'  6" 
54'  0" 


"While  the  assumed  driver  loads  in  each  are  the  same,  the  tender 
loads  of  the  former  are  necessarily  greater,  having  to  carry  more  coal 
and  water.  The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  engine  and  tender  is  just  10 
per  cent,  heavier  than  the  present  requirements  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  That  this  excess  is  justified  is  seen  by  reference  to  Table 
No.  7  of  actual  data,  and  moreover  I  think  the  chances  for  further  in- 
crease in  the  weight  of  engines  are  greater  on  such  lines  as  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  than  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  though  in  the 
matter  of  train  load  the  reverse  would  be  the  case — the  one  operating 
a  comparatively  low  grade  line,  the  other  a  line  having  a  maximum 
gradient  of  3  per  cent. ,  and  curves  of  10  and  12  degrees.  It  should  be 
mentioned  too  that  the  Colorado  Midland  consolidation  engines  (and 
tender)  weighing  only  8  per  cent,  less  than  the  typical  consolidation 
engines  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  for  several  months  of  this  year 
ran  over  75  miles  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  tracks. 

Considering  the  Tables  Nos.  6,  7,  8  and  9,  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  the  car  stock  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  is  abreast  of 
modern  requirements,  the  actual  consolidation  engines  in  use  slightly 
heavier  than  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  typical  con- 
solidation engine  necessarily  10  per  cent,  heavier,  for  reasons  already 
given,  than  that  of  the  latter  line;  the  question  arises:  if  the  assumed 
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engioe  loads  are  practically  alike,  should  the  bridges  be  designed 
with  the  same  margin  of  strength  ?  that  is,  should  the  same  working 
stresses  be  used  V  My  answer  would  be,  bridges  on  the  former  line 
should  be  made  fully  ui)  to  the  very  best  roijuirements  of  present 
practice,  while  those  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  like  lines  should 
have  a  wider  margin  of  strength  than  now  obtains. 

Excluding  shifting  engines  at  Denver,  there  are  all  told  about 
seventy  trains  per  twenty-four  hours  belonging  to  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  tracks,  whilst  in  the  Philadelphia  terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  there  are,  perhaps,  close  to  six  hundred  trains  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  Out  well  on  the  line  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  there 
are  i)ossibly  no  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  trains  j)er  day,  whilst  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Division  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  To  carry  the  comparisons  farther  away,  at  Clai)hani  Junction, 
London,  there  is  a  train  i)assing  at  an  average  of  every  tifty-four 
seconds  from  7  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  ;  and  at  Cannon  Street  Bridge,  London, 
thirty-five  trains  have  been  counted  in  as  many  minutes. 

Our  specifications,  worthy  the  name,  make  differences  in  bridges, 
depeutling  only  on  differences  of  assumed  loading,  the  unit  stresses 
used  being  the  same  ;  that  is,  all  the  bridges  are  to  be  fir8t-cla.s8  as 
regards  dimensioning.  The  same  assumed  loading  will  give  the  same 
bridge,  no  matter  where  its  location  or  on  what  kind  of  line. 
We  make  bridges  i)resumably  to  last  an  unlimited  time  under  an 
assumed  loading,  by  using  a  factor  of  about  three  on  a  quantity  l>eyond 
which  an  unlimited  number  of  repetitions  will  not  cause  rupture,  or 
else  we  use  working  stresses  of  about  one-third  the  rlastic  limit, 
lowered  in  certain  instances  an  arbitrary  ([uantity  to  allow  for  impact, 
etc.,  and  yet  an  increase  in  assumed  loading  of  about  25  per  cent,  has 
seemed  to  cause  signs  of  weakness  to  appear  in  bridges  presumably  so 
made.  How  this  can  be  is  hard  to  understand,  unless  our  marginal 
factor  of  three  involves  in  reality  less  margin  than  is  suppose*]. 

The  Wijhler-Launhardt  scheme  was  based  on  experiments  on  j)re- 
j)ared  test  pieces,  and  on  loads  supjiosed  to  be  gradually  applied  at 
intervals  of  something  like  fifteen  seconds.  It  ]>ecomes  a  (juestion  to 
what  extent  sud<lenly  ai)plitMl  loads  would  affect  the  ordinary  state- 
ment of  these  experiments.  Kirkaldy  found  a  reduction  of  al)out  20 
per  cent,  in  ultimate  capacity,  by  suddenly  ap])lyinga  load,  "without 
jerk  "  ;  but  it  is  in  some  such  way  as  "  with  jerk  "  that  our  live  loails 
iire  a]>plicd.  From  some  j)oints  of  view  it  would  Heem  that  a  rapi<lly 
passing  train  exerts  less  damaging  effect  on  a  bridge  than  were  the 
sj)ce<l  less,  especially  if  the  track  be  good.  Clearly  our  briilges  will 
not  last  an  unlimited  time,  and  eipially  clear  is  it,  if  such  Ik*  the  case, 
that  the  amount  of  actual  or  probable  tratllc  demands  a  place  in  britlge 
designing.  On  the  line  cited,  a  most  exaggerated  estimate  of  pros- 
pective traffic  would  not,  in  fifty  years,  reach  one-fourth  of  that  now 
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on  the  Pennsvlvania  Eailroad;  and  I  think  it  likely,  considering  the 
grades,  as  now  their  engines  are  as  heavy  as  the  latter's,  we  can  look 
for  increase  in  weight  sooner  than  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ;  still 
under  the  same  loading  one  bridge  is  doing  nearly  ten  times  the  work 
of  the  other. 

I  have  examined  a  very  fair  number  of  bridges,  and,  on  the  basis  of 
lirst-class  working  stresses,  in  some  instances  found  them  overstrained 
12  to  20  per  cent,  when  passed  by  the  engines  in  use,  a  fact 
which  should  cause  no  uneasiness,  considering  the  infrequency  of  the 
loading,  and  there  being  no  evidences  of  weakness.  Had  these  bridges 
been  crossed  by  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  trains  per  day,  the 
case  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  very  different,  though  the  unit  stresses 
caused  by  every  passage  would,  in  each  case,  have  been  the  same.  In 
design,  too,  we  figure  for  double  headers,  though  their  use  is  in  small 
projjortion  to  trains  headed  by  one  engine,  except,  of  course,  on  cer- 
tain heavy  grades,  where  double  headers  are  the  rule. 

A  short  time  ago,  in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper,  it  was  stated  that 
a  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  River  was  being  strengthened  because 
it  had  grown  "tired"  under  the  passage  of  about  500  trains  per  day. 
As  the  cost  of  the  repairs  was  put  down  at  .^25  000,  and  as  being  12^ 
per  cent,  of  the  original  cost  of  the  bridge,  I  fancied  the  statement  to 
be  substantially  true,  though  I  write  under  correction.  Here  is  a 
bridge  designed  by  an  eminent  engineer,  built  by  a  most  reputable 
bridge  works,  presumably  proportioned  for  the  heaviest  engines  of  ten 
years  ago,  and  on  working  stresses,  if  anything,  lower  than  in  general 
use,  and  at  least  no  greater  than  5  tons  per  square  inch  on  lower  chord 
and  main  diagonal  bars. 

The  bridge  is  used  principally  for  passenger  a;id  express  traffic,  for 
such  are  the  trains  which  form  the  greater  proportion  of  the  five  hun- 
dred stated.  An  increase  in  weight  of  25  per  cent,  in  engine  and  train 
over  that  for  which  it  was  designed,  would  only  raise  the  unit  stress  in 
tension  to  6i  tons  per  square  inch,  which  is  at  least  still  under  one-half 
the  elastic  limit,  and  yet  report  says  the  bridge  is  "fatigued."  The 
same  bridge  under  the  same  loads  but  of  less  frequent  application  of 
them  would,  I  dare  say,  show  no  signs  of  weakness  nor  necessity  of 
repair.  As  it  is,  does  it  not  show  the  necessity  of  making  bridges 
which  bear  such  frequent  passages  of  the  load  with  a  wider  margin  of 
strength  than  those,  which,  though  under  the  same  loading,  are  so 
situated  as  now  to  get  but  few  applications  of  it,  and  to  be  never  likely 
to  get  as  many  as  five  hundred  daily,  year  in  and  year  out  ?  It  shows 
too  the  best  designed  bridges  do  not  have  an  unlimited  life,  as  is  the 
supposition  in  fixing  the  working  unit. 

The  New  York  Elevated  structures  have  required  strengthening 
during  the  past  few  years;  their  engines,  it  seems,  have  been  increased 
some  26  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  the  number  of  trains   dailv,  multi- 
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plied  enormously.  Originally,  no  doubt,  the  bridges  were  well  pro- 
portioned, with  the  design  and  workmanship  at  least  up  to  the  average 
standard  of  their  day.  If,  under  the  originally  assumed  loads,  the 
working  stress  was  low  enough  to  tit  the  supposition  of  unlimited 
life,  would  an  increase  of  26  per  cent,  in  the  load  itself,  raise  the  uuit 
stresses  to  a  limit  where  weakness  was  exhibited  ? 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  very  fre(iueut  ai)plitations  of  such 
loading  do  cause  dynamic  stresses  quite  beyond  what  is  sui)posed,  and 
bridges  at  terminals  and  like  places,  passing  hundreds  of  trains  daily, 
some  as  often  as  one  a  minute  for  at  least  twelve  hours  per  day,  retjuire 
a  much  greater  margin  of  safety  than  is  now  given  even  under  the 
usual  assumption  of  unlimited  life. 

Regarding  the  structure  mentioned  in  the  discussions  on  "Inspectors 
and  Bridge  Work,"  Tran<iactio)is  for  December,  1887,  page  313,  Mr. 
Cooper  says:  "There  have  been,  however,  no  defects  developed  in  these 
structures  which  cannot  be  clearly  traced  to  faulty  design,  hasty  work- 
manshij),  or  want  of  appreciation  of  traffic  demands;  and  not  a  bit  of 
evidence  can  be  found  to  show  that  the  rapidity  or  numl>er  of  trains 
have  developed  defects  that  would  not  in  time  have  been  i)roduced 
under  other  conditions  of  the  same  loads.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
number  of  applications  of  the  loading  will  produce  any  more  injury 
than  a  single  loading  upon  a  structure  so  proportioned  that  the  actual 
strains  shall  never  exceed  the  elastic  capacity  of  that  material." 

Mr.  Sloan  (page  310)  said,  "  The  structures  were  designed  by  care- 
ful engineers,  and  built  and  erected  by  responsible  bridge  building 
tirms  "  ;  he  also  says  that  "due  to  an  increase  in  weight  of  engines 
from  17  to  19  and  21  f  tons,  and,  to  keep  the  factor  of  safety  within  the 
limit  prescribed  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Commissioners,  we  have 
strengthened  the  floor  beams  on  the  Sixth  Avenue  pin-connected  struc- 
tures, and  strengthened  the  Third  Avenue  girders  by  a  double  system 
of  triangulation. " 

In  Wew  of  Mr.  Sloan's  statement,  the  question  suggests  itself,  was 
the  design,  which,  Mr.  Cooper  states,  was  faulty  in  respect  of  the 
judgment  of  to-day,  considered  so  at  the  time  of  building  ?  If  the  former, 
though  there  has  be<*u  great  progress  in  design  during  the  past  ten 
years,  is  there  any  finality  about  our  present  knowledge  and  practice  V 
And  as  respects  Mr.  Cooper's  statement  regarding  the  action  of  stresses 
within  the  elastic  limit,  such  is  true,  but  the  (juestion  arises:  may  not 
the  dynamic  stresses  (repeated  about  one  thousand  times  a  <layj,  indueeil 
on  the  structure,  coupled  with  shock,  etc.,  have  ])een  such  that,  in  con- 
nection with  2<)  per  cent,  increase  in  weight  of  engines,  the  elastic  limit 
has  lH»en  nearly  approached  if  not  exceetled  ? 

By  repeated  stress  In'yond  the  original  elastic  cajiacity,  the  limit 
may  be  "exalted,"  and  experiment  shows  very  much  so;  but  it  cer- 
tainly renders  the  bar  or  structure  less  able  to  resist  the  £re«|ueutly 
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repeated  applications  of  stresses,  or,  in  other  words,  tlie  capacity  to 
endure  work  is  very  much  lessened.  Of  course,  if  the  engines  were 
increased  26  per  cent,  in  weight  or  thereabouts,  and  at  the  same  time 
certain  commissioners  lowered  the  allowable  working  stresses,  the  re- 
quired strengthening  offers  no  subject  for  either  comparison  or 
criticism,  nor  any  grounds  for  argument  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  greater 
margin  of  strength  in  structures  subjected  to  maxima  loads  as  often  as 
every  minute  or  two. 

Though  the  question  may  receive  no  answer  from  the  Elevated  Lines 
of  New  York,  in  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  bridge  no  State  Com- 
missioners have  had  any  jurisdiction,  the  required  strengthening  being 
undoubtedly  evident  to  the  railroad  officials  and  so  ordered.  It  is 
rather  curious  to  note  that,  in  both  instances,  the  structures  are 
almost  entirely  under  passenger  traffic,  though,  without  doubt,  the 
Philadelphia  bridge  was  designed  for  consolidation  engines  followed 
by  a  3  000-pound  train.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  ta 
mention  "Cooper's  Counter-rod,"  quoted  by  Prof.  Thurston.  It  had 
tenacity,  44  000  pounds  per  square  inch;  elastic  limit,  36  000  pounds 
per  square  inch;  fractured  area  =  original  area;  elongation  =  none;  frac- 
ture, crystalline ;  facets,  large,  and  as  ductility  may  be  deduced  from 
elongation  and  contraction  of  area,  the  above  is  suggestive.  It  would 
likewise  be  interesting  to  consider,  for  example,  what  Prof.  Thurston 
says  on  the  "  law  of  fatigue  and  the  refreshment  of  metals." 

Intensities  of  Working  Stresses. — Regarding  Mr.  Waddell's  assump- 
tion (page  21  of  his  paper)  "  that  in  the  near  future  the  material  for  the 
metal  portions  of  railway  bridges  will  be  exclusively  steel,"  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  most  important  railroad  in  the  country  still  refuses 
to  use  steel  in  its  structures,  even,  I  understand,  to  the  exclusion  of 
steel  eye-bars;  and  that  a  large  line  west  of  Pittsburgh,  by  implication, 
from  reading  its  specification,  contemplates  the  use  of  iron  structures 
to  the  exclusion  of  steel.  Until  such  railroads  can  be  shown  the  "  errors 
of  their  ways,"  I  fear  Mr.  Waddell's  "near  future"  will  be  somewhat 
remote. 

As  to  the  relation  between  statically  applied  loads  and  the  same 
loads  applied  with  different  velocities,  this,  as  Mr.  Waddell  says,  is  still 
practically  unsolved,  and  though  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
the  design  of  a  bridge,  there  seems  little  unanimity  of  opinion  amongst 
our  best  engineers  regarding  even  the  points  of  view  from  which  to 
approach  the  subject.  The  Society  has  had  the  benefit  of  two  different 
papers  which,  I  think,  are  worthy  of  close  attention,  viz.,  Professor 
Robinson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  Transactions  for  June,  1886,  pp.  432 
to  437,  and  the  same  on  "  Vibration  in  Bridges,"  in  Transactions  ior 
February,  1887;  and  Mr.  William  H.  Booth,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  on  the 
"  Stresses  in  Bridges,"  in  Transactions  for  April,  1889.  These  papers, 
though  independent,  overlap  to  some  extent    in  their  conclusions. 
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especially  those  relating  to  the  avoidance  of  a  panel  length,  which  is  a 
multiple  of  the  driver  wheel  circumference.  This  question,  consider- 
ing the  variety  of  driver  diameters  on  any  one  line,  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  consider  in  bridge  design,  or  to  allow  a  defined  place  in 
bridge  specifications.  On  one  important  railroad,  for  example,  the 
engines  in  use  have  driver  diameters  of  44,  50,  56,  62,  68  and  78  inches. 
It  -w-ill  be  readily  granted,  I  suppose,  that  live  loads  i)r()duce  effects 
intermediate  between  those  due  to  static  stresses  and  those  due  to 
shock  from  a  body  falling  freely  by  gravity.  Mr.  Booth,  in  his  paper 
referred  to,  apparently  following  this  view,  assesses  the  percentage  for 
impact  in  any  span  l)v  the  ratio  of  the  times  occupied  respectively  by 
the  body  in  falling  freely  l)y 'gravity  through  a  height  eipial  to  the 
deflection,  and  by  the  time  occupied  in  reaching  the  center  of  the  span. 
For  the  deflection  he  assumes  tsVo^  ^^  *^®  span,  which,  he  states. 
Professor  Robinson's  obsers'ations  show;  this  deflection  is  the  static 
deflection  due  to  live  load,  whereas,  I  think,  it  is  the  dynamic  deflection 
due  to  live  load  which  should  enter  the  ratio,  and  this  may  he  assumed 
as  twice  the  former,  or,  say,  TiW  o^  the  span.    Using  this  in  the  equation 


for  impact  percentages,  we  get,  p 


„.r  •    -7= »  which  mav  be  written 
35        s/ 1 


approximately,  />  =  — _ 


V 


.  ,  where  v  =  velocity  of  train  in  feet 


per  second;  /  =  the  span  in  feet;  p  =  impact  percentage.  The  argu- 
ment and  reasoning  leading  to  the  foregoing  equation  are  clearly  given 
in  Mr.  Booth's  interesting  paper,  to  which  reference  is  here  made.  In 
order  to  exhibit  the  variation  in  impact  i)ercentages  for  sundry  spans 

and  speeds.  Table  No.  10  is  given,  calculated  from  />  =  ,    _iL  .  ,  for 

velocities  of  30,  40,  50,  60,  70  and  90  feet  per  second,  corre8i)oniliug 
to  speeds  of  20i,  27,  34,  41,  48  and  61  i  miles  per  hour. 

TABLE  No.  10. 
Impact  Pebcentaoes  from  p  f  . 
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There  is  also  to  be  considered  the  centrifugal  force  due  to  vertical 
non-balance  of  the  counterweights  on  the  drivers.  I  find  that  an  average 
of  200  pounds  per  wheel  acting  at  the  crank  pin  center,  represents 
fairlv  closely  the  quantity  to  be  considered.  When  the  counterweight 
is  "down,"  the  dynamic  augment  to  the  wheel  load  is  given  by 


P  = 


W 


9 


=  .0031  vK 


where    P  =  centrifugal  force  in  tons  due  to  the  counterweight. 

W  =  the  above  200  pounds  =  to  ton. 

V  =  velocity  of  crank  pin  in  feet  per  second. 

g  =  gravitation  unit  =  32. 

r  =  radius  of  circle  described  by  center  of  crank  pin  =  gener- 
ally 1  foot. 
Assuming  consolidation  engines  having  12  000  pounds  on  each 
driver  of  44  inches  diameter  ;  ten-wheelers  having  15  000  pounds  on 
each  driver  of  54  inches  diameter  ;  and  eight- wheel  passenger  engines 
having  16  000  pounds  on  each  driver  of  64  inches  diameter  ;  and  further 
assuming  two  crank  pin  velocities  in  each  case,  viz. ,  20  and  30  feet  per 
second,  Table  No.  11  is  constructed,  which  shows  the  dynamic  augment 
when  the  counterweight  is  "  down  "  and  its  percentage  of  excess  above 
the  static  load  on  the  driver  wheel.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  remembered 
that  when  the  counterweights  are  "  down  "  on  one  side  of  the  engine  they 
are  horizontal  on  the  other  side,  and  on  that  side  exert  no  vertical  ex- 
cess; also  that  when  counterweights  are  *'up,"  the  static  wheel  load  is 
.  decreased  by  the  same  amount  as  it  was  before  augmented  when  counter- 
weights were  "down";  so  the  range  or  variation  in  the  dynamic 
load  of  a  wheel  is  double  the  dynamic  augment.  Further,  the  crank 
pin  velocity  is  greater  the  less  the  diameter  of  the  driver,  so  that  small 
drivers  at  high  speeds  are  the  most  damaging. 

TABLE  No.  11. 

Dynamic  Augment  to  Driver  Loads  due  to  action  of  Counterweights, 
calculated  from  P  =  .  0031  v''\ 
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If  anv  one  doubts  the  weight  which  considerations  such  as  the  fore- 
going should  have  in  bridge  design,  let  him  ride  on  an  engine  for  a  few 
days.  He  will  then  appreciate  in  a  practical  way  how  the  load  is  ap- 
plied to  a  railway  bridge, — what  l)lows  the  floor-system  has  to  stand, — 
the  meaning  of  "plunging"  and  the  engine  "  working  hard," — how 
the  weight  carried  by  the  engine  springs  is  thrown  now  on  this  side, 
now  on  that — and  what  shocks  are  caused  by  a  bad  track  or  low 
joints;  and  if  he  recalls  the  fact  that  action  and  reaction  are  ecpial  and 
opposite,  his  views  of  moving  load  may  change.  From  considering  a 
rapidly  moving  body  of  invariable  distribution  of  loading  gliding  over 
an  imaginary- track  without  joints,  he  will  remember  all  the  above;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  he  will  realize  that  the  condition  of  the  track  leading 
to  the  bridge  determines  how  the  engine  will  be  acting  when  it  crosses, 
and  perhaps  conclude  that  next  in  importance  to  a  stiff  floor  system,  is 
a  good  track  leading  to  and  over  it. 

Considering  the  form  cited  by  Mr.  Waddell  (page  23): 

Intensity  =  constant    (14-  °^^"'    — ^  )  • 

\         max.  stress/ 

In  this  expression  there  is  allowance  both  for  the  suj>i)osed  eflects 

of  fatigue  and  for  impact.      Excluding  imi)act,  and  allowing  only  for 

the  efi'ect  of  an  unlimited  number  of  repetitions  of  stress,  the  expression 

is  commonly  \*'ritten: 

Intensity  =  constant  (  1  +  ^  .   °^^°' -^  ^^  ). 

\  max.  stress/ 

Are  not  the  above   mere   empirical   modifications   of   Launhardt's 

formula,  of  which  the  general  form  he  gave  was 

a  =  w  (  1  H-  —^ —  .  0  )  . 

where 

a  =  the  ultiumtf  strength  of  the  member. 

to  =  the  stress  which  })y  an  uulinnted  numl>er  of  repetitions  failed 
to  break  the  bar,  the  bar  after  each  repetition  returning  to  an 
unstrained  condition. 
/  =  the  ultimate  cai)acity  of  the  piece  under  one  steady  slow  .stress, 
viz.,  the  static  breaking  weight. 

Now,  the  value,  —  =  i,  gives  jo  =  f/ ;  and  the  value, =    1, 

w  tr 

gives  w  =  \l.     Thus  the  first  expression  considering  ultimate  strength 
is,  a=  --  (1  -h  0)  ;  and  the  second  is,  a  =  f  /  (1  -f  i  </>.)     For   an   all  ^ 
dead  load  both  become  a  =  t;  and  for  an  all  live  load  the  first  l>eoonn's 
rt  =  _,  and  the  .'^econd  })ecome8  a  =  ^t\   whence  the  form, 

Intensity  =  constant  (i  ^  EiBlJL*'*^****  )  agrees  with  the  as8umpti<ai 
\        max.  stress  / 

thata  memWr  under  an  all  live  load  repeatedly  applied,  is  capable  only 
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of  standing  one-lialf  of  what  it  would  were  the  load  all  dead  and  once 
applied,  and  therefore  presumably  includes  impact.      And  the  form, 

Intensity  =  constant  ( 1  4-  i '- — ~ I  agrees  with  the  assump- 

"^  \  max.  stress/ 

tion  that  a  member  under  an  all  live  load  when  indefinitely  applied  is 

capable  of  standing  but  two-thirds  of  what  it  would  were  the  load  all 

dead  and  once  applied,  and  therefore  excludes  impact,  agreeing  as  it 

does  with  Launhardt's  original  expression. 

The  values  given  to  /  and  vo  will,  of  course,  vary  as  the  member  is  a 
rolled  bar,  or  of  plates  or  shapes.  If  the  constant  be  considered  to 
represent  w  divided  by  a  marginal  factor,  the  result  gives  the  working 
stress,  and  this  marginal  factor  could  change  with  due  regard  to  the 
place  and  office  of  the  member  in  the  structure.  The  use,  however,  of 
Launhardt's  formula  or  modifications  of  it  to  cover  impact,  has 
already  received  wide  discussion,  unnecessary  to  repeat.  Paper  No. 
1882  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  by  Weyrauch,  goes  well  into 
the  matter  from  various  points  of  view.  Also  the  subject  was  pretty 
well  threshed  out  in  the  Transactions  for  June,  1886,  in  discussion  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson's  specifications.  The  opi^osite  views  then  exjDressed 
had  able  supporters,  and  it  seemed  imj)Ossible  to  reconcile  them; 
nor  since  that  time  have  there  been,  to  my  knowledge,  any  further 
experimental  data  to  throw  light  on  the  question. 

I  have  made  extended  use  of  both  the  forms : 

/=  1^(14-0) 

n 

n 
the  former  in  the  case  of  railway  bridges,  since  it,  to  at  least  some 
extent,  makes  allowance  for  impact;  the  latter  for  roadway  bridges, 
wherein,  no  matter  what  view  is  taken,  there  is  a  difference,  both  in  kind 
and  degree,  in  the  manner  of  application  of  live  load  from  that  occur- 
ring in  railway  bridges.  As  the  foregoing  formulas  are  essentially  those 
based  on  ultimate  strength,  it  seems  consistent  that  a  specification 
employing  them  should  likewise  use  post  formulas  based  on  ultimate 
resistance.  If  one  regards  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of 
13rimitive  elastic  capacity,  this  view  should  be  carried  out  to  embrace 
compression  members  as  well. 

In  Mr.  Cooper's  specification,  by  using  one- half  the  working  stress 
for  live  load  that  is  allowed  for  dead  load,  inferentially  he  adopts  the 
view  that  a  live  load  is  twice  as  destructive  as  a  dead  load,  a  view,  in 
my  judgment,  well  to  take,  especially  considering  the  dynamic  action 
of  live  load  couf)led  with  shock.  Mr.  Cooper  assesses  the  necessary 
section  in  a  member  as  depending  on  the  absolute  amounts  of  dead  and 
live  stress  acting  thereon,  the  ratio  of  minimum  to  the  maximum 
stress  not  being  involved.     As  I  understand  the  Wohler  experiments, 
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the  range  of  stress  variation  was  what  was  j)rimarily  considered,  the 
ratio  of  minimum  to  maximum  stress  not  neoessarily  entering?  into  the 
expressions  covering  the  results.  However  this  may  l>e,  and  however 
admirably  the  Launhardt  formula  tits  the  case  for  railroad  bridges,  in 
roadway  bridges  the  manner  of  apj)lic'ation  of  the  live  load  does  not  in 
any  way  conform  to  the  way  in  which  the  experiments  which  gave  rise 
to  the  formula  were  conducted. 
Referring  again  to  the  form 

which  includes  an  allowance  for  impact,  the  broad  assumption  was 
made  that  the  effect  of  impact  diminishes  with  the  increased  weight 
of  the  member,  and  as  the  weight  of  the  web  members  increases  with 
tolerable  uniformity  from  the  center  to  the  ends  of  the  span,  equallv 
so  the  ratio  (p.     On  this  assumption  the  formula,  a  =  ^/  ( 1  -f-  ^  .  </>)  was 

changed    to  read,  a  ^=  —  (1  -f  0)- 

There  was  then  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  ?r  of  25  per  cent.,  which 

vanishes  when  0  =  1,  since  then  the  load  being  all  dead,  a  =  tc  =  f. 

This    formula  if  api)lied   to  web    members   and  floor   systems   works 

well,  but  it  is  not  clear  why  it  should  apply  to  chords  with   the  same 

It 
value  of  — ;  for  though  in  chords  and  end  panel  diagonals  the  values  of  <p 

are  about  alike,  th«Miiannerof  a])plicationof  the  stresses  is  In-  no  means 
similar.  The  live  load  acts  directly  on  the  stringers,  less  directly  on  the 
cross-girders,  is  thence  conveyed  to  the  web  members,  and  so  to  the 
chords,  and  the  values  of  0  through  this  series  do  not,  I  think,  cover  the 
histors'  of  imjjact  effect;  for  in  any  diagonal  bar,  for  exam  j)le,  part  of  the 
liveload  stress  gets  thereby  direct  loa*!,  and  i)ait  by  the  cumulative  effect 
from  the  other  web  members  nearer  the  loaded  abutment — ^^-ith  rela- 
tively little  imjjact  from  cumulative  stress,  and  considerable  from  direct 
loa<l  a])i>lied  at  the  foot  of  the  bar.  It  would  seem  more  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  state  of  affairs  to  deduce  the  working  stress  in  a  mem- 

ber  by  the  formula/—--  (1  +  \  (/>)  where  w   =    -f,    and  then  reduce  / 

by  an  amount  dependent  alone  ui)on  the  amount  of  direct  live  stress, 
the  manner  of  ai)plication  and  liability  to  shock,  etc. 

The  only  recognition  1  have  seen  of  something  like  this  point  of 
view  a])])ears  in  the  sj)ecification  for  tin*  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of 
Pittsburgh,  wherein  the  impact  is  covered  as  follows:  *'  Twt»nty-fivo 
p<'r  cent,  shall  be  added  to  the  above  load  (the  engine  loading)  in  cal- 
culating the  floor  system.  Twenty-five  j)er  cent,  of  the  marimum  pamei 
lf»ti(/  from  the  above  engine  Hhall  be  add*'d  to  the  stress  on  ull  v«Ttical 
membiTs  of  the  web  system,  an«l  its  obliipie  ecpiivalent  to  all  dingonuls, 
including  end  braces."  (The  italics  are  mine.)  And  for  rivetetl  liridges 
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on  same  line,  '*  twenty-five  per  cent,  shall  be  added  to  the  above 
loads  in  calculating  the  floor  system.  The  girders  shall  be  calculated 
for  an  addition  of  25  per  cent,  for  spans  of  20  feet  or  less,  and  diminish 
uniformly  to  10  per  cent,  for  spans  of  100  feet." 

In  applying  the  method  of  calculation  oi  p  -\-  Q,  25  per  cent, 
would  be  added  to  the  stress  in  web  members  due  to  one  panel  load, 

_£l4-  Q  —  being  the  panel  length;  and  25  per  cent,  to  the  stresses  due  to 

n        ^'  n 

p  -{-  Q  for  floor  systems  and  short  spans,  diminishing  to  10  per  cent,  for 
100-foot  spans. 

Calculating  by  engine  concentrations,  the  panel  load  spoken  of 
might  be  considered  the  maximum  cross-girder  load,  since  in  any  abso- 
lutely correct  method  of  calculating  stresses  from  engine  loading,  i)anel 
loads  are  not  involved.  The  idea  advanced  on  page  52  could  be 
stated  thus:  That  part  of  the  live  stress  which  gets  to  a  member  by 
cumulative  effect  to  be  allowed  for,  in  connection  with  the  dead  stress, 

by  /=  —  (  1  +  i  .  cp\  repetition  of  loading  being  the  governing  prin- 
ciple ; — the  remaining  live  stress — the  amount  which  acts  on  the  mem- 
ber directly — that  is,  its  static  amount — to  be  allowed  for  at  no  greater 
unit  than  6  000  pounds  per  square  inch;  then  each  member  will,  in  my 
judgment,  be  proportioned  closely  to  accord  with  the  real  action  of  the 
loading.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  will  give  a  varying  percentage  of 
total  live  load  stress  for  impact,  to  each  member. 

The  specifications  just  referred  to — those  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines 
west  of  Pittsburgh — are  in  my  opinion  among  the  best  in  existence, 
certainly  the  best  emanating  from  a  railway  company.  And  they  con- 
tain in  germ,  at  least,  what  would  be  my  reply  to  many  points  raised  by 
Mr.  Waddell  in  his  paper,  notably  in  regard  to  the  following:  Spacing 
of  stringers  and  deck  plate  girders;  use  of  end  floor  beams;  stiffening 
the  two  end  panels  of  the  lower  chord;  "  squaring  "  the  ends  of  string- 
ers on  skew  bridges;  camber  in  pin  connected  and  riveted  bridges; 
minima  sections  and  thicknesses;  and  generally  the  requirements 
regarding  plate  girder  bridges. 

Waed  BAiiDwiN,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— In  the  consideration  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  concentrated  or  uniform  loading  should  be 
used,  there  is  one  class  of  problems  that  seems  to  be  often  overlooked; 
but  the  frequency  with  which  they  occur  warrants  a  careful  consider- 
ation of  them  in  devising  a  scheme  of  loading  for  general  use.  The 
railroad  engineer  is  not  only  concerned  with  the  loading  for  his  bridge 
specifications,  but  he  is  frequently  called  upon  to  determine  whether 
some  special  engine  or  other  concentrated  load  can  go  over  his  road 
without  damage  to  the  existing  bridges;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  him 
to  decide  whether  a  certain  class  of  engines  may  or  may  not  be  used  on 
the  road. 
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To  solve  problems  of  this  kind  readily  it  is  necessary  to  deal  -with 
the  actual  concentrations,  or  to  have  some  general  method  of  arriving  at 
close  approximations.  The  method  proposed  by  the  author  requires 
the  determination  of  the  empirical  co-ertieients  in  the  formula  Tr=  A  -f- 
LB  for  each  loading,  and  so  would  be  of  no  assistance  in  the  solution  of 
such  problems  as  noted  above,  unless  the  tables  covered  a  very  wide 
range.  The  method  of  using  an  equivalent  uniform  loading,  deter- 
mined from  the  maximum  shear  in  the  end  panel,  first  proposed  by  Mr. 
C.  L.  Strobel,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  has  proved  the  most  generally  useful 
approximation  yet  published.  The  author  has  used  "Class  A"  in 
finding  percentages  of  error  involved  in  the  ai)proximations  he  uses.  It 
is  to  l)e  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  this  loading,  the  weight  of  the  en- 
gines per  linear  foot  exceeds  the  uniform  load  i)er  foot  by  only  10  i)er 
cent.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  approximate  solution  proposed  does 
not  in  this  case  give  a  large  percentage  of  error;  but  the  limit  of  error 
may  not  l)e  so  small  for  a  loading  like  Class  U,  where  the  engine  l(»ad 
l)er  lineal  foot  is  23  per  cent,  heavier  than  tlie  uniform  load  per  linear  foot. 

The  author  quotes  the  usually  allowed  unit  stress  per  shear  on  the 
webs  of  girders,  viz.,  4  000  pounds  for  iron,  and  5  000  i)ound8  for 
steel.  There  seems  to  l)e  no  good  reason  why,  at  least  in  tlie  case  of 
steel,  the  working  stress  for  shear  should  be  less  than  80  ])e:-  cent,  of 
the  working  tensile  stress. 

A.  C.  Stites,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  Lee  Treadwell,  .Tun.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E. — Having  been  associated  with  Mr.  Waddell  in  the  i)roduc- 
tion  of  his  pai)er,  tliere  is  little  in  the  way  of  original  discussion  for  us 
to  prei>are,  but  we  would  like  to  submit  some  of  the  valuable  results 
a<'-(juired  during  the  various  investigations  incident  to  work  ui)on  the 
pajier,  as  an  additional  contribution  to  the  general  good.  While  the 
results  were  arrived  at  by  precise  mathematical  methods,  they  were 
given  expression,  in  the  curves  (Plates  XXIV-XXV)  ai)ponded  to  this 
discussion  and  th«'  formula  herewith  submitted,  more  with  a  view  to 
l)ractical  utility  than  to  scientific  refinciucut.  In  no  case,  however, 
will  results  obtained  from  the  curves  or  formula  depart  from  actual 
conditions  enough  to  warrant  their  use  in  any  connection  Innng  (|ueH- 
tioncd.  The  formula  giv(»s  its  most  exact  results  for  s])ans  from  20  to 
35  feet  (and  was  con.structed  with  this  end  in  view,  as  between  the-ne 
limits  lie  the  panel  lengths  most  largely  used),  and  is  as  follows  : 

Maximum  end  shear  ==  ir  4-  i  (panel  length  >:  eiiuivalent  uniforndy 
distributed  load),  where  w  =  .1  -}-  liL,  in  which  /.  is  the  H\mii  length 
and  A  and  B  constants  to  be  found  in  the  table  given  below. 
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G.  H.  Blakeley,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  correct  proportioning  of 
railwav  bridges,  in  all  their  parts,  to  properly  resist  the  varying  stresses 
produced  by  service,  began  with  the  introduction  of  the  specification 
of  concentrated  live  loads.  How  often  is  the  engineer  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  condemn  bridges  built  under  the  old  requirements  for  a  uni- 
form load,  the  same  for  all  spans;  which,  though  highly  strained  in  gen- 
eral, are  dangerously  so  in  some  members  only,  such  as  counters  and 
floor  system,  due  to  the  inadequate  provision  for  the  proportionally 
higher  stresses  on  these  members  resulting  from  actual  loads.  If  the 
method  of  engine  concentrations  has  entailed  somewhat  laborious  calcu- 
lations, the  labor  has  not  been  expended  wholly  in  vain,  for  it  has  been 
the  investigation  of  the  static  stresses  imposed  by  actual  conditions, 
which  makes  the  substitution  of  a  sliding  scale  of  equivalent  uniform 
loads  possible. 

It  cannot  be  successfully  contended  that  the  process  of  calculation 
for  concentrations  of  loads  is  as  easy  or  as  rapid  as  for  uniform  loads, 
though  the  labor  required  in  the  former  is  overstated  by  Mr.  Waddell. 
Those  who  are  almost  daily  obliged  to  make  such  calculations  for  the 
design  of  railway  bridges  in  competition,  have  found  some  "  short  cut  " 
by  means  of  which  the  labor  is  greatly  abridged,  and  results  obtained, 
if  not  of  j)recision,  yet  of  sufficient  accuracy  for  constructive  purposes. 
The  graphical  method  by  moment  jDolygons  furnishes  an  easy  and  rapid 
mode  of  deriving  results,  and  by  following  the  method  outlined  in  Sec- 
tions 72  and  74  of  DuBois'  "  Graphical  Statics  "  the  stresses  in  an  or- 
dinary truss,  when  once  the  polygons  are  made,  are  obtained  with  less 
labor  and  in  but  little  more  time  than  would  be  required  to  calculate 
them  for  a  uniform  load. 

While  no  one  contends  that  the  actual  loads  on  bridges  are  iden- 
tical with  the  assumed  typical  concentrations,  or  that  the  actual 
stresses  are  the  same  as  those  calculated  therefrom;  yet  the  growth  of 
the  increasing  weights  of  motive  power  on  railways  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  well  designed  typical  loads,  and 
the  actual  static  stresses  are  proportional  to  the  quantities  on  our 
strain  sheets.  The  typical  concentrated  loads,  approaching  actual 
loads  as  they  nearly  do,  furnish  a  standard  of  the  capacity  of  a  bridge 
which  can  be  comprehended  by  the  ordinary  railw^ay  manager,  more 
readily  than  any  combination  or  schedule  of  uniform  loads.  That 
this  is  appreciated  by  many  railway  superintendents,  who  are  not 
engineers,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  act  upon  it  by  ordering 
their  bridges  to  be  built  to  carry  a  definite  type  of  locomotive,  most 
frequently  the  heaviest  then  in  use  on  their  line. 

The  greatest  burden  connected  with  the  system  of  concentrations 
is  not  so  much  its  use,  as  is  the  unnecessary  diversity  in  the  amount  and 
arrangement  of  the  loads  made  by  the  specifications  of  the  different 
railways.     The  practice  among  the  smaller  railways  is  to  specify  an 
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actual  existing  train  load,  and  too  fre-iuontly  before  the  new  bridge 
is  upon  its  pedestals,  new  and  heavier  motive  i)Ower  is  ordered  or  in 
use.  Nearly  all  the  railways  have  their  own  standards  of  loading, 
diflfering  but  slightly  from  one  another  in  their  final  effect.  It  is  due 
to  this  almost  endless  variety  of  loads,  that  the  conii)uter  of  the  bridge 
company  is  forced  to  adhere  to  the  method  of  calculation  by  concen- 
trations. 

When  a  certain  railroad  intends  to  build  a  bridge  and  invites  a 
dozen  bridge  companies  to  tender  proposals,  instead  of  making  the 
labor  of  designing  as  easy  as  possible  by  adopting  a  live  load  the 
same  as  the  well  considered  types  of  any  of  its  near  neighbors,  it 
specifies  a  concentrated  loading  of  unique  arrangement.  The  com- 
puter intrusted  with  the  prci)aration  of  the  design  has  not  seen 
such  an  arrangement  of  loads  before,  and  for  aught  he  knows  will  not 
have  to  deal  with  it  again,  hence  instead  of  endeavoring  to  cbscover  a 
uniform  load  i)roducing  the  same  strains,  and  the  conditions  and 
limitation  under  which  it  would  have  to  be  apj)lied,  he  finds  it  easier, 
(piicker  and  more  satisfactory  to  proceed  at  once  and  determine  the 
actual  strains  from  the  concentrations  thomselvos.  It  would  seem  to  be 
the  wi.ser  plan  not  to  abolish  the  tyj)ical  standards  of  loads;  but  to  have 
fewer  standards,  arranged  in  gradation  similar  to  those  j)roi)osed  by  Mr. 
Waddell,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  service  on  different  railways. 
Tables  of  equivalent  uniform  loads  being  i)rej)iircd  for  these  types,  it 
would  be  left  to  the  preference  of  the  computer  what  method  of  calcu- 
lation he  would  use. 

The  adoption  of  Mr.  Theodore  Cooper's  specifications  has  done 
much  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Waddcll  will 
receive  sufticient  encouragement  to  prepare  tables  of  uiiift)rm  loads, 
representative  of  the  several  types  of  loads  accompanying  Uis  paper, 
as  an  inducement  to  railway  engineers  toward  the  adoption  by  them  of 
the  j)articular  tyj)e  best  suited  to  their  re  luirements.  If  this  j)aper 
shall  result  in  calling  attention  to  the  needless  diversity  in  load  specifica- 
tions and  lead  to  a  general  adoption  of  standard  types,  it  will  have 
served  a  most  admirable  purpose,  and  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
engineers  of  the  bridgi?  com])anies  "a  burden  grievous  to  })e  Imrne," 

The  employment  of  an  integral  number  of  feet  for  wheel  spacings 
is  an  undoubted  convenience.  The  weights  of  the  tenders  are, 
however,  too  light.  If  the  weights  on  each  axle  were  increased 
li  (MM)  pounds,  the  resulting  weights  would  not  be  in  excess  of 
the  actual  weights  of  the  tenders  used  on  the  leading  railways 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  The  neglect  to  specify  the  loading 
pHwluced  by  the  heavier  eight-wheel  passenger  engines  is  an  indefen- 
sible omission.  It  is  not  always  possibl(>  to  hav««  long  ])anelM.  Ten 
and  12-foot  ]>anels  are  unavoidable  sometimes,  and,  upon  striugew 
of  this  length,  the  maximum  strains  are  i)roduced  by  the  drivers  of 
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tlie  passenger  locomotive.  To  cover  this  effect  it  is  not  necessary  to 
provide  two  distinct  sets  of  typical  loads,  but  only  to  specify  as  an 
additional  loading,  "80  000  or  100  000  pounds  on  two  axles,  8  feet 
apart,"  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  two  calculations  of  strains, 
as  the  effect  of  the  alternative  loading  is  felt  only  on  short  spans,  say 
under  12  feet. 

The  adoption  of  the  proper  live  load  is  a  question  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. The  constant  aim  should  be  to  construct  for  the  future 
and  not  to  meet  present  requirements  only.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
live  load  is  taken  too  high  the  bridges  become  too  costly,  and,  with 
limited  expenditure,  it  is  not  always  possible  on  existing  lines  to  make 
all  the  renewals  as  fast  as  required,  or  on  new  lines  to  make  the  cost  of 
construction  come  within  reasonable  bounds.  The  live  loads  are  taken 
as  low  as  possible,  and  the  bridges  are  not  long  erected  before  the  in- 
crease in  the  w^eights  of  motive  power  and  rolling  stock  strains  them 
too  highly.  The  slight  difference  in  the  first  cost  of  bridges  built  for 
heavier  loads  is  not  properly  appreciated.  A  single  track  bridge  of 
150  feet  span,  built  to  carry  the  live  loads  of  Class  X,  weighs  only  4 
per  cent,  more  than  a  bridge  of  the  same  span  designed  for  carrying 
Class  Y  live  loads.  The  difference  in  weight  does  not  represent  the 
difference  of  cost  of  the  two  structures,  as  the  labor  in  the  shop  and  in 
the  erection  of  both  bridges  would  be  the  same. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  difference  in  cost  of  bridges  built  to  carry 
any  class  of  the  live  loads  proposed  in  Mr.  Waddell's  paper  would  not 
be  more  than  3  J  per  cent,  greater  than  if  built  for  the  next  lighter  class. 
Class  Z  loading  seems  to  be  too  light,  as  there  are  few  railroads,  in 
these  times  of  heavy  motive  power,  that  have  not  in  use  or  contempla- 
tion locomotives  of  the  Class  Y  type,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  wise 
policy  to  build  bridges  for  lighter  loads  than  the  latter.  At  the  other 
limit,  it  scarcely  appears  to  be  a  judicious  outlay  to  provide  for  heavier 
loads  than  the  Class  V  type.  Those  who  have  seen  the  enormous  con- 
sohdation  locomotives  with  140  000  pounds  on  the  drivers,  built  for  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific  railways  for  use  on  their  mountain 
grades,  can  appreciate  this  limit.  The  general  adoption  of  such  motive 
power  would  require  the  almost  entire  reconstruction  of  the  road.  As 
it  is,  such  special  locomotives  are  now  and  then  built  for  special  pur- 
poses, and  used  over  small  portions  of  a  road,  on  which  the  bridges 
can  be  built  to  suit  the  conditions. 

The  testing  of  mild  steel  under  many  conditions  and  its  subjection 
to  all  kinds  of  rough  treatment,  has  convinced  the  writer  that  it  is  safe 
to  use  such  steel  with  the  same  processes  of  manufacture  as  are  in  vogue 
for  wrought  iron.  Unless  the  steel  is  of  very  high  tenacity,  the  precaution 
of  reaming  the  rivet  holes  is  not  needed  much  more  than  it  is  for  iron, 
and  indeed  the  milder  grades  of  steel  show  less  injury  by  punching 
than  does  wrought  iron.     In  either  metal  the  reaming  is  beneficial. 
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The  notion  that  mild  structural  steel  is  brittle  and  like  the  material 
used  for  tools,  is  being  gradually  displaced  by  a  l>etter  knowledge;  and 
there  is  a  more  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  structural  steel 
of  to-day,  produced  by  the  open  hearth  i)rocess,  is  not  properly  steel 
at  all,  but  more  or  less  a  homogeneous  wrought  iron  in  which  the 
absence  of  slag  and  cinder  prevents  the  development  of  fiber  in  the 
processes  of  rolling. 

A  thin  narrow  strip  of  soft  steel  with  a  hole  ])unched  in  it.  can  l)e 
bent  over  until  the  faces  are  nearly  in  contact,  without  cracking  through 
the  line  of  bend  which  passes  through  the  punched  hole.  This  can- 
not be  done  with  iron  except  in  extremely  rare  instances.  The  time 
was  not  long  since  when  it  was  scarcely  thought  possilile  to  produce 
steel  with  a  less  percentage  of  carbon  than  0.30  per  cent.  Now  it  is 
easily  produced  with  only  0.12  per  cent,  or  less.  The  experiments  on 
the  injurious  effects  of  punching  have  been  principally  made  u})on  this 
higher  steel  and  very  few  upon  the  milder  steel  of  more  modern  produc- 
tion. More  extended  acquaintance  has  brought  increased  confidence 
in  the  capacity  of  mild  steel  for  structural  i)urposes,  and  there  is 
now  as  much  steel  used  in  construction  with  the  same  process 
of  manipulation  as  wrought  iron,  as  there  is  reamed  and  i)laned. 

It  is,  however,  not  advisable  to  use  steel  of  high  ultimate  strength 
without  reaming  the  punched  holes.  The  limit  above  which  reaming 
should  be  required  should  be  ]>lac('d  at  about  70  (MM)  pounds.  St«'el  of 
this  (piality  will  stand  the  drifting  test  of  an  enlargement  of  50  i)er 
cent,  at  least,  and  the  writer  knows  of  steel  of  80  000  i)ounds  ultimate 
strength  which  has  withstood  an  enlargement  of  100  per  cent.  The 
drifting  test  is  a  valuable  adjunct  in  the  way  of  testing,  but  it  should 
not  be  made  the  final  test. 

The  formulas  suggested  by  Mr.  Waddell  permit  too  high  an  intensity 
of  working  stresses  in  short  si>ans.  There  seems  to  l)e  a  general  agree- 
ment in  the  results  obtained  from  the  best  sj)ecifications  to  allow  about 
10  000  pounds  per  stpiare  inch  on  the  lower  chord  iron  eye-bars  of  spans 
of  from  125  to  150  feet.  Tests  of  full  size  steel  eye-bars  do  not  warrant 
the  assumption  of  more  than  25  per  cent,  excess  of  strength  over  iron 
eye-bars.  This  would  make  the  permissible  stress  in  the  bottom  chord 
bars  of  a  150-foot  H\niu,  if  of  steel,  12  5(MJ  pounds  per  scpiare  inch. 
Mr.  Waddell's  formula  would  i)ermit  14  (KK)  pounds  jier  square  inch. 
Mr.  Cooper's  specification  would  i>ermit  but  11  5(M)  j)ouiids  per  square 
inch  on  the  same  bars,  and  this  latter  figure  is<ertainly  not  too  low  for 
such  short  si)ans,  where  rigidity  is  an  inqjortanf  ctuisideration,  an«l  im- 
pact an  im])ortant  factor. 

Hknhv  W.  Hoixjk.  .Tun.  Am.  Soc  C.  i-.  Mr.  Waddell's  puper  \m11 
doubtless  help  to  advance  the  seience  of  bridge  tlesigning  to  u  m*arer 
ajiproach  to  that  uniformity  which  all  engintMTs  look  forward  to,  and 
the  suggestions  he  makes  will  be  most  eagerly   welcomed  by  all  those 
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iiufortnnates  whose  duties  compel  them  to  make  the  computations 
necessary  for  bridge  designs  under  modern  specifications.  That  wheel 
concentrations  are  an  unnecessary  refinement  and  a  source  of  much 
needless  labor,  all  engineers  are  agreed,  but  the  question  is  where  to 
draw  the  line  between  figuring  with  wheel  concentrations  and  with 
uniform  load. 

In  the  writer's  opinion  it  is  undoubtedly  best  to  use  wheel  concen- 
trations for  stringers,  floor  beams,  long  verticals  and  such  secondary 
members,  also  for  plate  girder  spans;  as  any  one  can  readily  make  a 
table  of  exact  maximum  bending  moments  for  all  spans,  for  any  parti- 
cular engine,  in  two  or  three  hours,  which  is  good  for  all  time,  and  con- 
sequently requires  no  labor  in  practical  use.  Furthermore,  such  a  table 
is  as  easily  prepared  and  more  quickly  used  than  Mr.  Waddell's  table  of 
equivalent  uniform  loads.  Such  plate  girder  spans  might  be  used  up  to 
75  feet,  as  Mr.-  Waddell's  limit  of  90  to  100  feet  seems  rather  long  for 
practice.  Such  girders  become  too  deej^  and  heavy  to  transport,  besides 
requiring  several  covers,  and  this  latter  feature  is  objectionable,  as  Mr. 
Waddel-1  points  out.  Wheel  concentrations  might  also  be  used  for 
lattice  girder  spans  up  to  the  same  or  a  greater  length,  say  to  90  feet, 
but  for  all  spans  over  this  length  a  heavy  uniform  load  with  one  con- 
centration would  seem  to  answer  every  purpose. 

It  seems  to  be  going  from  one  refinement  to  another  to  change  from 
wheel  concentrations  to  a  uniform  load  varying  not  only  for  every 
length  of  span,  but  also  for  the  chords  and  webs  ;  and  as  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  any  change  is  to  simplify  the  routine  work  of  bridge 
computers,  let  it  be  simplified,  and  do  not  drop  one  burden  to  assume 
another,  as  Mr.  Waddell's  scheme  of  loading  would  do. 

Take  a  large  enough  load,  say  5  000  j)ounds  per  linear  foot,  with  an 
additional  30  000  pounds  concentrated  at  any  point  for  spans  up  to 
125  feet,  and  4  000  pounds  per  linear  foot,  and  an  additional  30  000 
pounds  concentrated  at  any  point  for  spans  over  this  length.  These 
loads  are  now  in  use  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailway  and  they  seem  to 
be  heavy  enough  to  cover  any  further  increase  in  live  load  that  may 
arise  in  the  near  future.  Doubtless  this  simple  loading  will  be  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  exact  and  scientific;  but  those  wishing 
scientific  loading  had  by  all  means  better  use  wheel  concentrations,  as 
nothing  as  scientific  can  be  found,  and  the  only  object  of  the  change  is 
simplicity,  which  this  loading  gives  most  completely. 

Mr.  Waddell  calls  attention  to  the  indirect  efifect  of  wind  loads,  and 
while  such  effects  would  seem  to  be  a  very  unnecessary  refinement,  yet 
if  tliey  are  to  be  considered  at  all,  one  of  the  most  important  ones  would 
doubtless  be  the  increased  load  on  the  windward  stringers  due  to  the 
overturning  effect  on  the  train,  amounting  to  about  300  pounds  per 
linear  foot  in  ordinary  cases;  yet  Mr.  Waddell  does  not  include  this  in 
his  list  of  such  indirect  effects. 
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It  certaiuly  seems  iinneoessarv  to  increase  the  peneral  allowance  for 
%Wnd  pressures  of  150  pounds  per  linear  foot  of  upper  chords  ami  4oU 
pounds  per  linear  foot  of  lower  chords,  for  ordinary  spans,  or  to  add  one 
more  burden  to  the  computer  by  making'  him  tij^nire  theareaof  his  trass 
to  get  some  equally  arbitrary  amount  derived  lrt)m  such  area.  That 
the  present  pressures  are  fully  sufficient,  seems  to  })e  well  }>roven  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  old  railroad  bridf^es  standinfzf  to-day,  haWng 
weathered  hundreds  of  storms,  with  laterals  of  one-([uarter  thestrenprth 
required  by  modern  practice.  While  such  bridj^es  are  not  cited  as 
examples  of  good  engineering,  they  do  seem  to  prove  that  four  times 
their  lateral  stability  should  certainly  be  safe, 

Mr.  Waddell's  floor  system  is  certainly  a  good  one,  but  if  willing  to 
incur  such  expense,  it  would  seem  better  to  use  a  buckle  plate  or  trough 
section  floor,  with  ties  in  ballast,  which  would  be  very  little  more  ex- 
pensive if  maintenance  is  considered.  As  to  unit  stresses,  there  certainly 
seems  room  for  a  large  amount  of  simi)lirication  in  modern  specifica- 
tions, as  most  of  them  attempt  to  split  liairs  under  this  head, 
whereas  the  true  strength  of  the  material  is,  to  a  large  extent,  uncer- 
tain. While  it  would  seem  that  our  English  fellow-engineers  have 
])o.ssibly  reached  an  extreme  position  in  their  ordinary  si)ecification8  of 
*'  compression  u  tons  pt»r  square  inch  :  tension  m  tons  p<'r  sipiare  inch," 
yet  a  nearer  a])i)roach  to  such  delightful  simi)licity  would  certainly  be 
a  boon  to  bridge  designers. 

J.  A.  L.  Waddell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — In  beginning  this  r'-sunv'  of 
the  preceding  discussions,  I  desire  to  express  to  the  gentlemen,  who 
have  contributed  thereto,  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  time  and  attention 
they  have  given  to  the  i)ai)er  and  for  their  valuable  additions  to  the 
literature  of  bridge  engineering. 

Without  their  contributions  my  i)aj);T  would  have  had  but  little 
eflfect ;  but  with  them  it  bids  fair  to  accomplish  a  numl>er  of  much 
needed  reforms,  and  to  effect  a  simplitication  of  bridge  engineering 
practice,  all  of  which  will  be  clearly  set  forth  at  the  end  of  this  nsumr. 
Although  some  forty  members  of  the  Society  have  taken  part  in  the 
discussion,  making  it  i)robably  the  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  that 
has  ever  Ihm'U  given  to  any  of  tlu'  So<-i«'ty's  pap«>rs,  nevertheless  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  i)r<tmineiit  American  bri«lge 
engineers  are  consjncuous  by  their  a>)8ence. 

In  preparing  this  resume,  I  shall  take  up  the  various  subjects  treated 
in  the  ]»u]>er  on<'  at  a  time,  in  the  order  in  whiiOi  they  there  app«*ar.  and 
shall  make  cross-references  iu  respect  to  tlie  <liseussions  by  inserting  in 
l>areutheses  the  numbers  of  the  pages  where  the  ])oints  treated  are  to  l>e 
found,  at  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  typographical  a])pearanc»'  «)f  my  hoc- 
ond  contribution  ;  for  I  consider  that  su«h  eross-referencing  will  jirove 
to  be  u  great  convenience  to  those  who  reatl  and  stutly  tin*  j>ap«"r  thor- 
oughly. 
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Uniform  vs.  Concentrated  Loads. — It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that 
several  of  the  gentlemen  discussing  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  true 
intent  of  my  proposition  to  substitute  equivalent  uniformly  distributed 
loads  for  engine  concentrations  followed  by  uniform  car  loads.  If  they 
had  not  misunderstood,  they  would  surely  never  have  stated  that  there 
is  less  labor  involved  in  either  the  concentrated  wheel  load  method,  or 
the  locomotive  excess  method,  than  there  is  in  the  method  of  ec[uivalent 
uniform  loads. 

If  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  my  desire  to  have  in  every  railway 
bridge  specification  a  diagram  or  diagrams  of  equivalent  uniformly  dis- 
tributed loads,  similar  to  those  contributed  by  Messrs.  A.  C.  Stites  and 
Lee  Treadwell  in  their  discussion  (page  257),  together  with  a  table  of 
constants  for  the  end  shear  formula,  or  perhaps,  preferably,  another 
diagram  giving  end  shears  for  all  plate  girder  spans,  and  to  have  it 
stated  distinctly  in  the  specifications  that  these  equivalent  loads  are  to 
be  used  exclusively  instead  of  engine  diagrams  for  all  plate  girders  and 
trusses  of  single  intersection;  I  think  it  will  be  evident  that  what  I  pro- 
pose will  be  a  great  labor  saving  scheme.  Perhaps  the  misunderstand- 
ing is  partially  my  fault,  for  I  may  not  have  made  my  statements  as 
clear  as  is  desirable. 

Let  us  follow  rapidly  the  steps  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  com- 
puter to  take  in  finding  the  stresses  in  a  single  track  long  span  bridge 
^ith  broken  top  chords,  when  using  diagrams  of  equivalent  uniform 
loads  similar  to  those  of  Messrs.  Stites  and  Treadwell. 

First. — In  proportioning  stringers,  find  from  the  diagram  the  equiv- 
alent live  load  for  the  panel  length  adopted,  add  thereto  the  weight  per 
foot  of  two  stringers  and  the  track,  and  divide  the  sum  by  two,  calling 
the  quotient  w;  then  the  moment  will  be  -g-  w)  L^,  where  /  is  the  panel 
length. 

Second. — To  obtain  the  concentrated  load  on  a  floor  beam  at  the  point 
of  attachment  of  stringers,  find  the  equivalent  load  for  a  span  of  2L,  to 
it  add  as  before  the  weight  per  foot  of  two  stringers  and  the  track,  and 
divide  the  sum  by  two,  calling  the  quotient  w' )  then  the  concentrated 
load  sought  will  be  w'  L. 

Third. — To  find  the  dead  load  stresses  in  trusses,  assume  the  dead 
load  per  lineal  foot  per  truss  (to";,  and  compute  the  panel  dead  load, 
and  the  dead  load  reaction  at  each  pedestal,  then  by  a  single  graphical 
manipulation  find  the  chord  and  web  stresses  on  one-half  of  the  truss, 
checking  all  the  work  by  Qomputing  analytically  the  top  chord  stress 
at  mid  sjian. 

Fourth. — To  find  the  live  load  stresses  on  chords  and  inclined  end 
posts,  take  from  the  diagram  the  equivalent  load  for  the  entire  span 
length  and  divide  it  by  two,  calling  the  quotient  w'",  then  set  a  slide 

rule  to  the  ratio  — ~  and  read  oflf  from  it  continuously  (by  using  the 
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dead  load  stresses  previously  found),  all  the  live  load  stresses  in  chords 
and  inclined  end  posts. 

Fifth. — To  find  the  live  load  stresses  in  web  meml^ers,  assume  a  re- 
action of  10  (XM)  pounds  at  one  pedestal  caused  by  a  load  (its  amount 
need  not  be  calculated)  at  the  first  i)an<'l  i)oint  from  the  other  pedestal, 
then  by  a  single  graphical  manipulation  ascertain  and  write  down  all 
the  web  stresses  produced  thereby  from  end  to  end  of  span.  Next  cal- 
culate the  shears  R  ,  R  ,  R  ,  and  at  the  head  of  the  train  for  all  positions 
of  the  same,  using  the  slide  rule.  Tables  of  such  shears  given  in  most 
text-books  on  bridges  will  shorten  these  calculations.  Then  with  the 
slide  rule  again  find  the  correct  web  stresses  by  the  following  jiropor- 
tion:  as  10  000  pounds  is  to  any  one  of  these  shears,  so  is  the  cor- 
responding diagonal  stress  just  found  to  the  correct  .stress. 

Now  can  any  imaginable  method  be  simpler,  easier  or  i)rettier  than 
this  ?  I  doubt  it.  Contrast  it  with  the  long  and  wearisome  method 
by  engine  diagram,  involving  as  it  does  for  stringers  and  floor  Iw^ams 
the  shifting  of  wheels,  calculation  of  reactions  for  each  wheel  load  in 
order  to  obtain  total  reactions,  and  the  computing  of  moments  from 
these  reactions  and  loads;  also  very  often  a  repetition  of  the  calcula- 
tions for  a  different  ])Osition  of  wheels.  Then  when  it  comes  to  the 
trusses,  what  interminable  labor  is  involved  !  I  have  seen  a  good 
computer  of  one  of  our  largest  bridge  comi)anies  calculate  the  shear 
on  the  lower  half  of  a  main  diagonal,  for  five  different  positions  of  the 
moving  load,  in  order  to  obtain  the  absolutely  greatest  value.  This 
was  before  Professor  DuBois  i)ublished  his  method  of  ascertaining  the 
position  of  wheels  for.  maximum  shear  with  inclined  top  chords,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  my  i)aj)er  (i)age  80),  and  which  Professor 
DuHois  himself  is  only  too  glad  to  acknowledge  to  be  extremely 
laborious  in  its  ai>plication. 

For  such  a  bridge  as  the  one  assumed,  the  time  required  for  com- 
l)uting  exact  maximum  stresses  is,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Thacher  (i)age  1U9), 
fully  ten  times  as  great  as  that  recjuired  by  the  etpiivaleut  uniform 
load  method;  and  for  the  most  simi)le  case  of  a  short  span  with  e<jual 
])anels  and  parallel  chords,  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  understating 
the  case  in  my  ])ai)er  (page  79)  by  admitting  the  ratio  of  time  re<juiretl 
for  the  two  methods  to  be  as  two  is  to  one. 

Now  comparing  the  method  of  using  a  uniform  car  loatl,  constant 
for  all  span  lengths,  heade<l  l)y  a  concentrated  loatl,  or  the  mort*  ac- 
curate one  of  using  the  sanie  car  load  and  two  con<'entrated  loads 
separated  by  about  fifty  feet  or  two  ordinary  jianel  lengths,  advocated 
by  Messrs.  Burr,  Swain,  Ricketts  and  others,  with  that  of  the  equivalent 
uniform  load,  we  will  find  that  as  far  as  the  Hoor  system  is  concerntnl 
there  is  ])ut  little  ditVerence  in  the  time  and  labor  for  the  two  methods; 
but  that  in  respect  to  the  trusses,  both  of  these  are  more  than  twice  aM 
great  for  the  former  method  as  for  the  latter.     This  is  evident  for  the 
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reason  that,  in  addition  to  making  all  the  calculations  indicated  in 
items  Nos.  4  and  5  in  the  previous  comparison,  it  is  necessary  to  find 
the  stress  in  every  chord  and  web  member  for  either  one  or  two  panel 
excess  loads,  which  in  itself  involves  more  labor  than  does  the  finding 
of  the  stresses  by  equivalent  uniform  loads.  Moreover,  I  doubt  that 
the  method  of  constant  car  load,  combined  with  one  or  two  concentrated 
loads  can  be  made  to  give  for  all  cases  as  correct  results  compared 
with  the  theoretically  perfect  method,  as  will  that  of  the  equivalent 
uniform  loads. 

A  proof  of  this  is  given  by  the  results  of  some  calculations  made  by. 
Messrs.  Stites  and  Treadwell,  at  the  time  the  tables  given  on  pages 
84-88  were  computed.  I  had  anticipated  using  for  web  members 
a  uniform  car  load  with  two  engine  excesses  until  I  saw  the  results  of 
the  calculations  ju  st  mentioned.  The  following  table  gives  the  shears 
in  web  members  by  the  engine  excess  method,  and  a  comparison  of 
them  with  those  computed  by  the  theoretically  perfect  method,  also  a 
comparison  of  the  percentages  of  error  for  this  case  and  that  of  the 


Member. 

Shear  in  Pounds. 

Percentage  of  Error. 

Span. 

By 
Diagram 

By 

Uniform 
Load. 

By  Uni- 
form   Car 
Load  with 
t  w  o    en- 
gine     ex- 
cesses. 

By  Uniform 
Load. 

By  Uniform 
Car  Load  with 
two      Engine 
Excesses. 

f 

150-foot   - 

End  Post    

205  285 

134  585 

78  142 

36  576 

200  745 

133  830 

80  298 

40149 

208  833 

141  000 

85  667 

42  833 

2.21  Danger 
0.56  Danger 
2.76  Safety 
y.77  Safety 

1 .  73  Safety 

Ist  M.  Diagonal 

2d  M.  Diagonal 

1st  Counter 

4.76  Safety 

9.63  Safety 

17.11  Safety 

200-foot  ■{ 

End  Post 

281  874 

209  992 

148  784 

97  484 

55  768 

26  220 

275  716 

206  787 

147  705 

98  470 

59  082 

29  541 

286  500 
216  875 
156  625 
105  750 
64  250 
32  125 

2.18  Danger 
1.53  Danger 
0.72  Danger 
1.01  Safety 
5.94  Safety 
12.66  Safety 

1.64  Safety 

1st  M.  Diagonal 

2d  M.  Diagonal 

3d  M.  Diagonal 

1st  Counter. ........ 

3.28  Safety 

5.27  Safety 

7.45  Safety 

15.21  Safety 

2d  Counter 

22.52  Safety 

250-foot   i 

End  Post 

357  668 
285  278 
220  844 
164  804 
116  264 
75  887 
43  645 

349  875 
279  900 
217  700 
163  275 
116  625 
77  750 
46  650 

363  100 
292  400 
229  200 
173  500 
125  300 
84  600 
51400 

2.18  Danger 
1.88  Danger 
1.42  Danger 
0.93  Danger 
0.31  Safety 
2.45  Safety 
6.85  Safety 

1.52  Safety 
2.50  Safety 
3.78  Safety 
5.27  Safety 
7.73  Safety 
11.48  Safety 
17.80  Safety 

1st  M.  Diagonal 

2d  M.  Diagonal 

3d  M.  Diagonal 

4th  M.  Diagonal 

Ist  Counter 

2d  Counter 

300- foot    -i 

End  Post 

433  260 
360  438 
293  893 
234  684 
181  734 
135  034 
95  206 

424  182 
353  485 
VH9  215 
231  372 
179  956 
134  967 
96  405 
64  270 

439  167 
367  750 
302  583 
243  067 
191  000 
144  583 
104  417 
70  500 

2.10  Danger 
1.93  Danger 
1.59  Danger 
1.41  Danger 
0.97  Danger 
0.05  Danger 
1.26  Safety 
2.95  Safety 

1 . 36  Safety 
2.03  safety 
2.96  Safety 
3.82  Safety 
5.02  Safety 
7.08  Safety 
9. 68  Safety 
12.95  Safety 

let  M.  Diagonal 

2d  M.  Diagonal 

|3d  M.  Diagonal 

|4th  M.  Diagonal 

^5tb  M.  Diagonal... 
Ist  Counter 

. 

2d  Counter 

62  431 
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equivalent  uniform  load  method,  omitting  from  consideration  the  four 
l)anel  100-foot  sjjan,  which  really  should  never  have  been  ineorporat^'d 
therein  because  of  several  objectionable  features,  more  especially  its 
unsightly  appearance.  The  only  reason  for  iui;ori><>rutin^^  it  was  ti)  till 
out  the  table;  for  every  100- foot  span  should  have  at  least  tive  panels. 

By  comparing  the  last  two  columns  it  will  be  seen  that  the  locomo- 
tive excess  method  for  web  members  always  gives  an  error  on  the  side 
of  safety,  and  that  these  errors  are  much  larger  than  those  given  by 
the  equivalent  uniform  loads.  Taking  the  average  of  said  errors  we 
find  that  for  the  locomotive  excess  method  to  be  7.34  per  cent,  on  the 
side  of  safetv,  while  that  for  the  ecpiivalent  uniform  load  method  is  a 
tride  less  than  1  per  eent.,  also  on  the  side  of  safety. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  compute  the  errors  in  chord  stresses  bv 
the  use  of  the  locomotive  excess  method  ;  but  I  feel  quite  certain  that 
the  results  would  show,  as  in  the  case  of  the  diagonals,  the  errors  all  to 
l>e  upon  the  side  of  safety,  but  by  no  means  as  great  as  those  for  said 
diagonals.  Mr.  Treadwell  has  figured  by  the  locomotive  excess  method 
the  moments  for  the  200-foot  span,  which  can  be  taken  as  an  average 
case,  and  finds  that  the  greatest  error  is  -i.CA  j)ercent.  and  the  least  l.tW 
l)er  cent.,  all  errors  being  on  the  side  of  safety,  and  the  average  error 
being  3.53  per  cent.  For  the  equivalent  uniform  load  the  greatest 
errors  are  lAo  per  cent,  on  the  side  of  safety  and  2.14  j)er  cent,  on  the 
side  of  danger,  the  average  being  0.10  i)er  cent,  on  the  side  of  danger. 

The  large  errors  in  chord  stresses  by  the  locomotive  excess  method 
are  due  partially  to  the  fact  that  in  this  method  cars  precede  as  well  as 
follow  the  locomotives,  while  in  the  engine  diagram  method  there  are 
no  ears  ahead  of  the  engines.  In  my  opinion,  as  cars  aliead  of  engines 
are  an  unusual  load,  and  when  they  are  found  there,  the  chances  are 
tliat  some  of  the  cars  are  not  loaded  up  to  the  limit  of  the  specifica- 
tions, it  is  well  to  ignore  such  unusual  loading. 

Mr.  Treadwell  finds  that  with  Cooper's  C'hiss  A  as  a  standard,  the 
engine  excess  in  order  to  give  exact  agreement  for  plat<'  ginler  s})ans, 
should  vary  from  11  300  pounds  to  23  (UR)  i)ounds,  the  average  InMug 
20  (MX!  pounds.  Adoi)ting  the  latter,  the  greatest  j)ercentages  of  error 
would  be  5.24  danger  and  5.3".>  safety.  For  Hoor  In'ams  he  tinds  the 
average  concentration  to  be  2()  700  pounds,  with  extreme  errors  of  4.12 
per  cent,  danger  and  4.11  per  cent,  safety.  Hut  if  20  (KM)  pounds 
be  adopted  Jis  the  })roper  concentration,  the  last  m(>ntioned  errors 
would  Ik?  5.10  i)er  cent,  and  3,58  i)er  c»'ut.  respectively.  These  figures 
show  very  plainly  that  the  method  of  using  a  constant  uniform  i-ar  lojul 
with  twt)  engine  excesses,  as  far  as  the  trusses  are  concerned,  cannot 
be  made  to  give  stresses  approximating  t<»  the  theoreti«ally  exact 
stress«*s  as  closely  as  can  the  nietliod  of  equivalent  uniform  loads. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  a  single  concentration  at  the  head  of  a  train 
will  not  give  as  close  an  agreement  as  will  two  concentrations  S4>pantt4>il 
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by  two  ordinary  average  panel  lengths,  for  the  latter  method  distributes 
the  load  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  actual  distribution.  It  is 
true  that  the  concentration  at  the  head  of  the  train,  need  not  equal  the 
difference  between  the  total  weight  of  two  locomotives  with  their  ten- 
ders and  the  weight  found  by  multiplying  the  extreme  length  of  said 
two  locomotives  and  tenders,  coupled,  by  the  car  load  per  linear  foot, 
although  such  a  method  would  be  considered  by  most  engineers  to  be 
the  proper  one;  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that,  if  the.  single  concentra- 
tion were  adjusted  so  as  to  give  for  all  truss  members  the  best  average 
in  respect  to  theoretical  correctness,  the  errors  would  be  greater  than 
those  found  by  using  equivalent  uniform  loads,  and  that  the  errors  for 
the  floor  system  would  be  still  greater. 

My  opinion  of  the  single-concentration-with-constant-car-load  sys- 
tem is,  that  it  could  be  used  advantageously  as  a  standard,  if  deviations 
on  the  side  of  safety  of  considerable  amount  be  not  deemed  objection- 
able; but  that,  to  replace  any  particular  standard  load  of  two  engines 
followed  by  a  constant  car  load,  it  is  inaj)plicable.  Certainly,  as  far  as 
simplicity  and  saving  of  labor  are  concerned,  it  is  much  preferable  to 
the  engine  diagram  system.  But  why  adopt  it  when  there  is  another 
method  that  is  about  twice  as  simple  of  application  and  gives  results 
agreeing  much  more  closely  with  the  theoretically  correct  ones? 

An  objection  that  may  be  raised  to  my  proposed  equivalent  uniform 
loads  is,  that  chief  engineers  and  bridge  engineers  of  railroads  will  not 
adopt  them;  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  assume  that  these  gentlemen  are 
unreasonable  and  unwilling  because  of  a  little  extra  trouble,  to  concede 
a  point  that  is  evidently  for  the  general  good.  I  purpose  making  it 
my  business  to  communicate  in  the  near  future  with  all  of  these  gentle- 
men whose  names  are  given  in  Poor's  Manual,  so  as  to  obtain  their 
views  on  this  and  one  or  two  other  points. 

I  would  say  here  that  the  preparation  of  diagrams  giving  equiva- 
lent uniformly  distributed  loads  for  all  spans — and  end  shears  on  plate 
girders,  to  correspond  to  any  proposed  standard  train  Ipad— involves 
by  no  means  a  great  amount  of  labor,  and  that  they  can  be  furnished 
by  any  expert  bridge  engineer  for  a  small  fee.  One  who  has  made  a 
number  of  such  diagrams,  can  easily  make  others  by  finding  a  few 
points  on  the  new  curve  and  using  a  previously  found  curve  for  a  sim- 
ilar load  as  a  guide.  Where  the  plotted  points  show  slight  irregulari- 
ties, it  is  much  more  scientific  to  draw  a  curve  of  some  regularity 
without  deviating  from  them  essentially  than  it  would  be  to  follow  the 
variations;  for  the  latter  are  due  to  peculiar  relations  between  the  span 
lengths  and  the  wheel  spacings,  which  would  not  exist  for  slightly 
different  engines.  I  have  called  attention  to  this  in  the  paper,  but  do 
so  again  here  on  account  of  its  importance. 

Answering  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Johnson  (page  113),  I  would  suggest 
that  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  condemn  the  equivalent  load  method  because 
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the  shear  on  a  counter  for  a  100-foot  span  through  V)ri(lgo  having  onlv 
four  i)anels  (a  structure  which,  as  before  stated,  should  never  Ix*  built, 
and  which  was  employed  in  the  table  merely  for  the  sake  of  continuity) 
involves  an  error  of  20  per  cent,  {vide  page  88).  If  we  discard  the 
100-foot  span  from  the  tables,  we  find  that  the  errors  for  counter 
stresses  vary  from  1.2G  per  cent,  safety  to  VIA'A)  per  cent,  safety,  the 
greater  errors  being  always  in  the  smaller  counters.  Are  not  such 
errors  in  the  method  an  excellent  fault?  WTiat  practical  engineer  is 
there  who  proportions  light  counters  for  the  stresses  shown  on  the 
strain  sheet,  even  in  competition? 

If  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  counters  as  well  as  the  entire 
100-foot  span,  we  find  that  the  greatest  errors  in  chords  and  diiigonals 
are  2.21  per  cent,  danger  and  2.70  per  cent,  safety,  the  averages  being 
approximately  1.8  per  cent,  danger  and  1.2  per  cent,  safety,  and  the 
average  for  all  members  of  all  structures  only  0.3  per  cent,  danger. 
Surely  these  errors  are  small  enough  in  all  conscience,  and  be  it 
remembered  that  they  cover  all  stresses  in  main  members  (counters 
excepted),  for  all  spans  from  150  to  300  feet. 

Still  replying  to  the  same  gentleman,  I  would  state  that  the  shear 
formula  or  diagram  for  i)late  girder  si)ans  ^\^ll  rarely  be  used  by  com- 
puters, who  always  endeavor  to  have  an  excess  of  section  in  web  jilates. 
It  is  only  in  the  case  of  shallow  girders,  or  midtlle  girders  for  double 
track  structures,  that  the  webs  need  to  be  tested  for  shear. 

Professor  Eddy  writes  (page  13H)  as  follows  :  "But  in  short  spans, 
and  in  stringers  and  other  details  of  long  spans,  where  the  wheel  c()nc<*n- 
t rations  exert  a  more  preponderating  influence,  I  am  led  to  Iwlieve  tliat 
it  will  still  continue  to  be  required  that  the  designer  and  comi)uter  shall 
take  account  of  the  wheel  concentrations,  however  much  he  may  dislike 
the  work,  or  however  certain  he  may  be  in  his  own  mind  that  it  involves 
unnecessary  labor."  If  Professor  Eddy  will  study  the  equivalent  load 
system,  he  will  find  that  for  stringers,  Hoor  beams,  etc.,  it  gives  results 
which  are  j)ra(tically  exact  (excepting  the  shear  formuhis  or  diagrams 
that,  as  before  stated,  need  hardly  ever  be  usedi,  and  that  the  error» 
involved  occur  in  the  trusses. 

Mr.  Fulton's  method  (page  11>0)  of  i)lotting  the  loads  and  spans  in 
order  to  tiud  actual  concentrations  at  panel  points  is  antiipiated  and 
extremely  laborious,  and  is  justifiable  only  in  case  of  a  double  Hystem 
of  cancellation. 

Mr.  Douglas' calculations  (page  20.'))  do  not  militate  at  all  ag:ii!i  t 
the  ecpiivaleut  uniform  load  method,  as  said  method  is  not  appli.  i  . 
to  trus.ses  having  multiple  systems  of  cancellation.  It  merely  atTords 
another  corroboration  of  my  objection  to  the  Whipple  truss  as  being 
unecononii<al  as  well  as  unscientific.  Where  two  heavy  com'entrationH 
are  thrown  ujxm  one  system,  as  in  this  caHC,  there  is  evidently  a  want 
of  economy  in  the  design. 
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Mr.  Hodge  (page  262)  does  not  understand  the  proposed  equivalent 
uniform  load  method,  for  it  is  really  correct  for  "  stringers,  floor  beams, 
long  verticals,  and  such  secondary  members  ;  also  for  plate  girder 
spans."  By  adopting  it  the  engineer,  who  prepares  the  specifications, 
in  furnishing  equivalent  uniform  load  diagrams  saves  for  bridge  com- 
put'ers  for  all  time  to  come,  the  useless  labor  involved  in  dealing  with 
wheel  loads. 

Mr.  Hodge's  proposed  moment  table  is  no  more  easily  used  than 
mv  diagram  ;  for  he  has  to  compute  the  dead  load  moment  by  the 
formula  J/=  i  w'  L^,  and  add  it  to  the  moment  given  by  his  diagram  ; 
while  I  add  the  equivalent  load  w  given  by  my  diagram  to  ihe  dead 
load  w'  making  the  sum  =  it;",  and  obtain  the  moment  by  the  equation 
M  =^\  to"  L^.  Mr.  Hodge  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  the  equivalent 
uniform  load  must  vary  for  chords  and  webs  ;  for  I  give  but  one  equiva- 
lent load  for  each  span  length. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  Prof.  Du  Bois' 
pointed  and  forcible  remarks  uj^on  the  subject  of  uniform  vs.  concen- 
trated loads  (pages  154-156). 

Of  the  forty-two  gentlemen  who  have  contributed  to  the  discussion 
of  this  paper,  four  have  not  touched  at  all  upon  the  subject  of  live 
loads,  and  seven  more  have  expressed  no  decided  preference  for  any 
of  the  three  systems.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-one,  sixteen  are  in  favor 
of  the  equivalent  uniform  load  system,  eight  are  in  favor  of  the  loco- 
motive excess  system,  and  seven  are  in  favor  of  the  engine  diagram 
system.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  engineering  profession 
is  tired  of  the  engine  diagram  system,  and  is  prepared  to  adopt  either 
the  equivalent  uniform  load  system,  or  the  locomotive  excess  system, 
the  preference  being  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  all  of  the  forty -two  contributors  to  the  dis- 
cussion, to  be  so  kind  as,  after  reading  carefully  all  that  has  been  said 
upon  the  subject,  to  vote  uj)on  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  three 
methods  they  finally  favor,  and  to  this  end  I  shall  ere  long  communi- 
cate with  each  of  them. 

To  the  gentlemen  who  have  advocated  the  locomotive  excess  method 
I  would  say  that  all  of  the  rather  limited  calculations  which  I  have 
been  able  to  make,  induce  me  to  conclude  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
find  such  a  leading  concentrated  load  as  will  give  results  for  both  floor 
system  and  trusses,  which  will  agree  at  all  closely  with  the  theoretic- 
ally correct  results  obtained  by  the  engine  diagram  method;  and  that 
the  equivalent  uniform  load  method  does  give  such  an  agreement  close 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  provided  that  multiple  systems  of 
cancellation  be  not  used.  The  onus  is  now  on  them  to  show  that  I  am 
mistaken,  and  that  the  locomotive  excess  method  does  give  an  agree- 
ment with  theory  that  is  close  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Be  it  remembered,  though,  that  I  do  not  claim  such  agreement  to  be 
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essential,  for  a  uniform  car  load  preceded  bv  a  sinj^le  concentrated  loud 
can  be  used  as  a  standard  instead  of  a  uniform  car  load  preceded  bv 
two  engines.  I  think,  however,  that  most  railroad  engineers  would 
prefer  to  adhere  to  the  latter  as  a  standard,  and  use  instead  the  equiva- 
lent uniform  loads  for  all  ordinary  cases,  rather  than  to  adopt  a  hnul 
that.does  differ  considerably  in  its  ellccts  from  those  loads  to  wLich 
bridges  are  apparently  subjected.  I  hope  that  the  gentlemen  who  have 
advocated  the  locomotive  exce.ss  method,  and  perhaps  even  some  of 
those  who  advocated  the  engine  diagram  method,  will  conclude  to  vote 
for  the  e(iuivalent  uniform  load  method  after  reading  my  exi)Ianation8 
as  to  what  that  method  really  is,  and  what  a  gi-eat  amount  of  labor  it 
saves. 

There  is  surely  no  valid  objection  to  a  man's  changing  his  opinion; 
and  I  think  that  the  remainder  of  this  r»^.'ium>'  will  show  that  I  am  (piite 
ready  to  change  mine  when  either  proven  in  the  wTong,  or  when  some- 
thing better  than  mine  is  offered.  To  begin  ^^'ith,  in  respect  to  the 
theory  of  tioor-beam  concentrations,  I  am  (juite  ready  to  cry  pecoiri, 
the  more  so  as  my  friend  Professor  Du  Bois  lets  me  down  so  gently; 
but,  although  an  acknowledged  **  sinner,"  I  am  by  no  means  a  repentant 
one,  for  I  am  well  pleased  to  have  made  the  oversight,  because  of  the 
attention  that  has  been  called  to  an  imj)ortant  fact  which  was  not  gener- 
ally known  by  the  engineering  profession. 

Ttte  Proper  Live  Loads  for  Modern  Bridge  Specificdlions. — Answer- 
ing Mr.  Thomas  H.  Johnson  (page  113),  I  would  state  that  for  roads 
with  comparatively  light  grades  the  growths  of  weights  of  engines  and  of 
cars  ai)pear  to  have  kept  pace  with  each  other  fairly  well;  but  for  moun- 
tain roads  the  engine  weight  is  greater  in  j)roportion  to  the  car  weight 
than  my  proposed  standards  give,  hence  said  standards  would  n(>t  apply 
to  mountain  lines.  I  fear  that  the  general  managers  of  railroads 
throughout  the  United  States  would  at  present,  and  with  good  reason, 
object  seriously  to  paying  for  bridges  designed  for  a  car  load  of  4  (MX) 
])Ounds  ])cr  linear  foot,  excepting  those  on  the  great  trunk  lines.  My 
])roi)osed  standards  give  railnmd  men  a  choice  of  loads,  and  if  none  of 
them  suit,  let  their  engineers  adopt  others,  but  furnish  with  their 
specifications  diagrams  of  Cijuivalent  uniform  loails  similar  to  thoso 
given  by  Messrs.  Stites  and  Treadwell  in  their  discussion.  At  the  same 
time  I  believe  it  would  be  advisable  to  modify  my  standards  so  as 
to  include  loads  for  mountain  lines,  but  reducing  the  total  uumlnT  of 
standards  to  a  minimum. 

■  It  is  my  intention,  when  communicating  with  the  i-hief  engimvrs 
and  bridge  engineers  of  railroads,  as  mentioned  in  the  In^giuniug  of 
this  resnmi'j  to  consult  with  them  as  to  what  standards  they  desire,  so 
as  to  en<leavor  to  ])repare  a  set  of  standards  that  will  satisfy  the  large 
majority  of  railroad  engineers. 

On  account  of  certain  statements  matle  in  several  of  the  discUHsioDs, 
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I  desire  to  adopt  the  following  loads  concentrated  on  two  pairs  of 
wheels  spaced  seven  feet  centers,  to  be  used  only  for  stringers,  floor 
beams  and  primary  truss  members  with  their  connecting  details,  when 
the  panel  lengths  are  less  than  15  feet,  and  to  incorporate  the  results 
in  the  diagrams  of  equivalent  uniform  loads  and  of  end  shears  in  plate 
girders. 

Class  Z 75  000  pounds. 

Class  Y 80  000 

Class  X 85  000 

Class  W 90  000 

Class  V 95  000 

Class  U 100  000 

Amounts  of  Wind  Pressure. — I  endorse  heartily  Mr.  Lindenthal's 
remarks  (page  126)  to  the  eifect  "that  the  lateral  bracing  of  the  bridge 
is  more  often  and  more  severely  strained  by  the  lateral  blows  from 
swiftly  moving  engines  and  cars,  causing  lateral  vibration,  than  from 
the  wind  itself,"  and  would  suggest  that  if  the  series  of  tests  of  actual 
intensities  of  working  stresses  hereinafter  proposed  be  carried  out, 
said  effects  of  live  loads  on  lower  lateral  systems  be  determined. 

Answering  Mr.  Bouscaren  (page  176),  a  pressure  of  50  pounds  per 
square  foot  on  the  empty  structure  is,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Thacher  (page 
142),  sufficient  to  buckle  the  bottom  chords  of  nearly  any  single  track 
pin-connected  bridge  in  this  country.  It  is  much  better  to  make  the 
specified  wind  pressure  low  and  proportion  properly,  letting  the  struc- 
tures take  their  chance  of  being  struck  by  a  cyclone,  rather  than  to 
adopt  a  wind  pressure  that  would  necessitate  stiff  bottom  chords  for 
most  bridges  without  giving  any  assurance  of  safety  in  said  cyclone. 

Mr.  Osborn  (page  213)  is  right  in  stating  that  it  is  a  nuisance  to 
have  to  figure  the  wind  pressure  on  bridges,  and  that  some  simple 
formula  ought  to  be  provided.  Mr.  F.  H.  Lewis,  in  a  most  valuable 
and  interesting  paper  on  "Soft  Steel  in  Bridges, "  presented  to  the 
Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  gives  the  following:  "The  bottom 
lateral  bracing  in  deck  bridges  and  the  top  lateral  bracing  in  through 
bridges,  must  be  proportioned  to  resist  a  uniformly  distributed  lateral 
force  of  150  pounds  per  linear  foot  of  bridge  for  all  spans  of  200  feet 
and  under,  and  an  addition  of  10  pounds  per  linear  foot  for  every  25 
feet  increase  in  length  of  span  over  200  feet."  "The  bottom  lateral 
bracing  in  through  bridges  and  the  top  lateral  bracing  in  deck  bridges 
must  be  proportioned  to  resist  a  uniformly  distributed  force  the  same 
as  above,  and  an  additional  force  of  300  pounds  per  linear  foot  of 
bridge,  which  will  be  treated  as  a  moving  load."  Provided  there  be 
no  screens  or  hand-rails,  the  specification  quoted  will  answer,  but 
otherwise  I  would  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  method  given  in  my  paper 
(page  91  j. 
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Answering  Mr.  Skinner  (paj^e  219),  I  would  state  that  it  is  not 
customary  to  consider  impact  in  wind  loads,  for  the  reason  that  the 
latter  as  assumed  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  are  ample  in  every 
respect. 

Effects  of  Wind  Pressure. — Referring  to  Mr,  Douglas'  remark  (page 
206),  viz.,  "It  does  not  seem  necessary  for  the  railroad  t-ompany  to  tell 
the  contractor  how  to  compute  the  stresses.  The  latter  is  supposed  to 
know  that  " — I  would  reply  that  such  is  exactly  what  the  contractor 
does  need  to  be  told,  and  in  most  cases  what  he  wants  to  he  told,  a«  is 
evidenced  by  Mr.  Cowles'  remarks  on  pages  ItU  and  1G5. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Hodge  (page  262),  my  reason  for  not  considering 
the  transferred  load  (amounting,  as  he  states,  to  300  i)ounds  j)er  linear 
foot)  on  the  leeward  stringer  is  because  such  a  load  is  rare,  and  there- 
fore its  eflfect  should  not  be  considered  unless  the  amount  thereof  ex- 
ceed say  25  per  cent,  of  the  live  and  dead  load,  which  it  does  not.  To 
l>e  perfectly  consistent,  however,  one  should  take  into  account  the  load 
transferred  to  the  leeward  truss  by  the  wind  pressure  ui)on  the  train  in 
finding  the  truly  greatest  stress  that  can  come  upon  the  leeward  bottom 
chord.  For  single  track  bridges  it  -will  amount  to  no  more  than  2(X) 
pounds  per  linear  foot,  while  the  transferred  load  from  -wind  pressure 
on  trusses  varies  from  3(X)  pounds  to  700  pounds  per  linear  foot.  This 
difference  between  the  two  transferred  loads,  however,  must  be  noted  : 
the  former  acts  simply  as  an  increase  to  the  dead  load,  while  the  latter 
causes  an  increased  reaction  on  the  leeward  j)edestals  and  a  constant 
stress  from  end  to  end  of  bottom  chord,  as  explained  on  i)ages  91  and 
92.  Decidedly,  the  transferred  load  on  the  leeward  bottom  chord  from 
wind  pressure  on  a  train  should  not  be  ignored. 

S(i/les  (ind  Proportinwi  of  Brvlges. — Re])lying  to  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Johnson  (page  114)  and  Mr.  Snow  (i)ages  157  and  158)  on  the  subject 
of  pony  truss  bridges,  I  would  state  that  while  I  would  not  condemn 
an  existing  structure  merely  lK?cause  it  is  a  ])ony  truss  })ridge,  still  I 
would  l>e  (juite  suspicious  of  it,  and  in  no  case  wouhl  I  design  one,  un- 
less, perhaps,  it  be  of  the  style  mentioned  by  Mr.  Swift  on  page  222. 
The  general  opinion  of  engineers  concerning  pony  trusses  is  that  their 
construction  should  be  relegiit<»d  to  the  ])rtst. 

The  limiting  length  of  plate  girder  spans  appears  to  l>e  still  a  dis- 
puted point  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  railroad  and  bridge  engineers 
desire  to  make  it  as  great  as  practicable,  while  manufacturers  (who 
have  all  the  trouble  of  loading,  shipping  and  erecting)  prefer  to  keep 
it  down  to  about  70  or  80  feet.  Mr.  Snow's  deck  j>late  girtler  bridge 
l<'scril>ed  on  page  158  may  be  a  very  good  one,  but  it  is  unnecesHarily 
expensive,  as  would  l)e  discovered  by  the  general  manager  of  any  line 
of  road  who  would  try  tlie  experiment  of  building  such  structures. 

Answering  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Johnson  (page  114)  an«l  others,  niv  reaftuua 
for  using  sub-struts  instead  of  sub-ties  in  divide<l  panels  are  : 
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jr-irst.  — The  former  carry  the  loads  more  directly  to  the  piers,  and 

Second. — As  they  have  fully  twice  the  area  given  to  the  sub-ties,  they 
permit  of  only  one-half  of  the  deflection  of  the  top  chord  at  the  middle 
of  the  long  panel.  As  for  ambiguity  of  stress  in  the  counter-braced 
panels,  I  would  state  that  it  is  my  custom  to  proportion  all  members 
in  and  about  these  panels  so  that  the  stress  can  travel  by  either  the 
sub-strut  or  the  counter  ;  and  I  contend  that  this  is  good  practice,  for 
the  reason  that  the  members  in  such  places  are  generally  light  enough, 
in  all  conscience. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Swift's  remark  on  pages  221  and  222  concerning 
thickness  of  connecting  i^lates  in  lattice  girders,  I  would  state  that  it  is 
my  latest  practice  to  make  such  plates  comparatively  thin  and  large, 
and  to  use  an  apparently  excessive  number  of  rivets,  connecting  both 
legs  of  every  web  angle  iron  to  the  plate,  and  employing,  when  prac- 
ticable, the  built  star  section  for  all  diagonals  and  verticals. 

Prof.  Swain  (page  120)  advocates  the  use  of  suspended  floor  beams. 
In  certain  cases  of  very  shallow  floors  they  would  be  advantageous, 
provided  they  be  properly  stayed,  and  that  plate  hangers  be  used. 
These,  however,  necessitate  pins  of  large  diameter,  which  may  be 
objectionable  in  small  bridges.  As  a  shallow  floor  is  a  feature  in 
bridge  designing  that  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  when  possible,  we  may 
conclude  that  suspended  beams  should  be  used  in  special  cases  only. 

Much  to  my  regret,  but  little  has  been  said  about  riveting  floor 
beams  to  posts.  The  detail,  although  it  may  not  be  theoretically 
scientific,  is,  nevertheless,  a  good  one  for  beams  of  ordinary  depth. 
Should  in  the  future  the  top  connecting  rivets  wear  loose,  they  can  h& 
readily  replaced,  and  no  harm  will  be  done,  provided  there  always 
remain  an  ample  number  of  rivets  to  take  up  the  shear. 

But  little  has  been  said  about  the  advisability  of  increasing  clear 
roadways  so  as  to  provide  8  feet  between  the  center  line  of  the  nearer 
track  and  the  innermost  portion  of  the  truss.  A  number  of  well  known 
railroad  engineers  have  lately  expressed  to  me  their  approval  of  the 
proposed  change. 

Mr.  Buck,  on  page  134,  writes  thus  :  "But  there  is  no  economy  in 
attempting  to  make  the  bar  act  as  a  beam  in  sustaining  its  own  weight. 
The  nearer  it  can  come  to  assuming  the  catenary  due  to  its  own  w^eight 
and  the  tensile  stress  upon  it,  without  acting  as  a  beam,  the  better."  I 
am  glad  that  Mr.  Buck  has  taken  this  stand,  for  the  point  is  one  that 
needs  attention,  and  I  hope  it  will  soon  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  bridge 
engineers.  In  my  opinion,  the  idea  advanced  is  erroneous,  and  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  long,  light,  shallow  eye-bars  in  bridges, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  of  their  sag  (which  is  often  apparent 
to  the  eye)  and  their  vibration. 

Mr.  Buck  states,  on  the  same  page,  that  it  is  apparently  impossible, 
where  eye-bars  are  used  for  bottom  chords,  to  have  the  axes  of  the 
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lateral  diagonals  pass  through  the  intersections  of  the  axes  of  posts  and 
chords.  Mr.  Skinner  (page  220)  appears  to  agree  ^-ith  Mr.  Buck  in  this 
opinion.  Time  and  space  do  not  permit  me  to  describe  here  the  method 
of  accomplishing  this  desideratum  ;  but  I  have  in  my  office  drawings  for 
the  Pacific  Short  Line  Bridge,  which  is  to  cross  tlu-  Missouri  Kivt-r  at 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  in  which  the  "focusing  of  all  lines  of  strain  at  an 
absolute  point  at  the  center  of  a  main  truss  lower  chord  connection  " 
is  effected  perfectly. 

In  my  opinion,  the  results  given  by  Mr.  Osborn  (page  213)  concern- 
ing stresses  in  eye-bars  because  of  their  own  weight,  are  not  satisfac- 
tory, for  the  reason  that  he  has  ignored  the  reverse  bending  moment, 
which  is  eijual  to  the  direct  pull  multiplied  by  the  derte^-tion.  Pro- 
fessor Johnson  (pages  13G-138)  takes  this  into  account,  but  at  the  same 
time  makes  an  assumption  which  I  do  not  think  is  warranted,  viz.,  that 
the  deflection  r  is  the  same  when  there  is  direct  tension  on  the  bar  as  it 
would  be  if  there  were  none.  My  method  of  settling  this  j)oiut  would 
be  to  place  a  number  of  bars  of  various  lengths  and  sizes  in  a  testing 
machine,  subject  them  to  various  pulls  {P},  and  to  measure  with  great 
accuracy  the  actual  values  of  the  deflec-tion  (r),  then  su])stitute  for  /' 
and  V  in  Profes.sor  Johnson's  etpiation  3  Q)age  137)  and  solve  for/.  My 
table  of  limiting  sizes  of  eye-bars  (page  96)  was  determined  i)artially 
by  some  rather  crude  calculations,  and  partially  by  practical  experi- 
ence and  judgment. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion  in  respect  to 
the  proper  spacing  of  stringers,  which  would  be  hard  to  reconcile  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  discussion  to  cause  me  to  change  my  opinion 
that  the  best  distance  between  stringers  is  H  feet.  Perhaps  the  ulti- 
mate solution  of  the  (luestiou  will  be  tlit*  entire  abandonment  of  wooden 
floors  and  the  substitution  of  corrugated  metal  >%'ith  ballast  thereon,  in 
which  ca.se  the  distance  between  stringers  would  be  dependent  ujxm 
the  size  and  strength  of  the  corrugated  i)late.  The  principal  t»bjec- 
tions  to  this  style  of  floor  are  its  liii]»ility  to  rust  and  its  excessive 
weight.     Tlie  latter  would  apjdy  i)rinci])ally  to  long  spans. 

Answering  Mr.  Nichols'  (piestion  (page  227)  eonceruiiig  the  spacing 
of  guard  rails  in  my  })roposed  floor  system,  the  distance  from  the  center 
of  track  to  the  center  of  outer  guard  rail  is  4  feet,  leaving  about  14 
inches  clear  Ixitween  the  head  of  the  rail  and  the  outer  guard,  and  the 
corresponding  clearance  for  the  inner  guard  is  7  inches.  The  (piestion 
as  to  whether  jiine  or  oak  shouM  be  used  for  ties  and  guards  is  still 
unsettled,  but  the  general  disposition  seems  to  bo  to  favor  yellow  pine. 

I  am  glad  to  have  my  remarks  on  the  exclusive  use  of  steel  for 
l»ridges  en»lorsed  by  so  high  an  autliority  as  Mr.  Burr,  although  Mr. 
Thacher,  another  high  authority,  differs  with  um  b»(th  on  Hev.Tftl 
important  points.  Mr.  Lewis'  paper  on  "Soft  Steel  in  Bridgi's,"  iH'foro 
referred  to,  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  the  subject.     It  is  to  \to 
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hoped  that  the  discussion  of  this  important  matter  will  be  continued, 
although  if  it  is  not,  the  effect  in  my  opinion  will  be  only  a  very  short 
delay  in  the  abandonment  of  wrought  iron  for  bridges.  I  am  in  favor 
of  using  medium  steel  for  all  parts  of  bridges,  excepting  for  rivets,  for 
which  I  would  use  soft  steel.  Answering  Messrs.  Gates  and  J.  M. 
Johnson,  I  would  state  that  I  failed  to  specify  the  grade  of  steel  for 
two  reasons  ;  first,  medium  steel  was  understood,  as  that  is  what 
nearly  all  bridge  builders  are  now  using;  and,  second,  my  paper  was 
not  intended  (and,  in  fact,  was  not  permitted)  to  be  a  specification. 

Intensities  of  Working  Stresses. — In  respect  to  this  subject  it  appears 
that  we  are  all  at  sea;  and  we  are  liable  to  remain  there  until  such 
time  as  the  much  needed  experiments  on  actual  intensities  of  working 
stresses,  that  I  have  been  advocating  for  years,  be  made,  after  which 
we  shall  be  able  to  determine  upon  a  system  of  intensities  that  will  be 
logical.  Meanwhile  we  shall  have  to  jog  along  in  the  best  way  that  we 
can,  letting  each  engineer  use  his  own  judgment  concerning  the  inten- 
sities to  employ,  or  perhaps  (which  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done  under 
the  circumstances)  obtaining  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  what  system 
to  adopt  for  a  temporary  expedient.  The  method  adopted  by  Mr. 
Schneider  of  reducing  all  live  load  stresses  to  their  equivalent  static 
stresses  before  applying  a  constant  intensity,  is  undoubtedly  the 
scientific  way  to  proportion  bridges;  but  until  we  have  some  real 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  dynamically  applied  loads,  it  does  not  seem 
advisable  to  develop  a  system  that  in  all  probability  will  have  to  be 
considerably  modified  in  the  future. 

It  would  not  be  such  an  immense  undertaking  to  make  an  exhaus- 
tive series  of  tests  of  the  effects  of  live  loads  applied  to  bridge  members 
with  varying  velocities.  Perhaps  a  year's  time  and  an  expenditure  of 
say  $50  000  would  suffice.  If  not,  more  time  and  money  should  not  be 
begi'udged  upon  such  an  important  matter.  The  United  States 
Government  is  willing  to  appropriate  annually  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  United  States  Engineers  to  experiment  with  upon  hydraulic  prob- 
lems, so  why  cannot  the  bridge  engineers  and  the  railroads  obtain  from 
Congress  a  small  appropriation  to  decide  one  of  the  most  vital  questions 
in  bridge  building?  If  the  United  States  Government  refuse  to  make 
such  an  appropriation,  cannot  one  of  America's  millionaires  be  per- 
suaded to  donate  the  money  as  a  contribution  to  applied  science? 

In  my  opinion  the  proper  steps  to  take  after  obtaining  the  money 
would  be  as  follows: 

First. — To  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  who  are  acknowledged  bridge  experts,  to 
act  as  an  advisory  board,  and  let  them  lay  out  the  series  of  tests  (to  be 
modified  later  if  thought  by  them  advisable),  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  well  paid  expert  bridge  engineers  to  make  the  tests  under  their 
instructions,  attend  to  all  payments   of  money,   make  arrangements 
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with  railroad  companies  for  the  use  of  their  lines  and  bridges  in  making 
the  tests,  etc. 

The  first  practical  step  to  take  would  be  to  investigate  all  the 
machines  thus  far  invented  for  measuring  extensions  and  compressions 
in  bridge  members,  so  as  to  decide  upon  what  kind  of  aj)i)aratu8  to 
adopt,  designing  new  ones  if  necessary.  These  machines  should  l)e 
tested  thoroughly  to  determine  their  accuracy  as  far  as  static  loads  are 
concerned,  and  to  prove  their  relialnlity  in  case  of  dynamically  applied 
loads.  After  the  machines  are  shown  to  be  satisfactory,  experiments 
should  be  begun  systematically  upon  all  parts  of  bridges  of  modem 
design,  for  trains  varying  in  velocity  from  zero  to  the  greatest  attain- 
able speed.  Sufficient  tests  of  all  kinds  should  Iw  made  to  give 
good  average  results.  Both  tension  and  compression  members  should 
be  experimented  upon,  and  if  the  machines  prove  to  l>e  very  accurate, 
even  such  intricate  problems  as  the  distribution  of  stress  in  plate 
girders  might  be  solved.  This  field  of  ex])eriment  is  a  most  inviting 
one,  especially  because  of  the  great  utility  of  the  results  ;  so  there 
would  l>e  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  expert  committee  to  make  the 
tests.  Mr.  Woelfel's  remarks  on  the  suV)ject  of  measuring  the  actual 
intensities  of  working  stresses  (pages  KJT  and  168)  are  most  interesting, 
and  are  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal. 

Next  to  the  series  of  tests  just  described,  the  most  needed  exi)eri- 
ments  are  some  on  steel,  esj)ecially  in  full-size  comj)ression  memWrs  of 
all  kinds.  A  systematic  efi'ort  on  the  part  of  the  memWrs  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  ought  to  secure  this  also.  If  we 
had  the  results  of  such  a  series  of  tests,  we  would  l>e  able  to  make 
diagrams  giving  working  intensities  for  all  kinds  of  compression  mem- 
bers, and  thus  avoid  all  difficulty  due  to  numerous  and  varied  formulas. 
Now  on  account  of  these  reasons  I  do  not  consider  it  either  a<U'iBa- 
ble  or  in  any  way  beneficial  to  discuss  theoretically  the  ])roper  inten- 
sities of  working  stresses  or  column  formulas,  so  I  shall  Ui\o  no  further 
notice  of  several  elalwrate  mathematical  dissertations  that  an*  to  l>e 
found  in  the  discussions. 

Mr.  Thos.  H.  Johnson  (page  114)  objects  for  esthetic  reasons  to  the 
use  of  stiff  bottom  chords  near  the  ends  of  spans.  Such  struts  in  most 
singh*  track  bridges  are  a  necessity,  heuc**  "a  due  regard  for  th»* 
eternal  fitness  of  things"  would  cause  their  adoption,  even  if  "the 
change  from  eye-bar  to  the  built  form  is  an  offense  to  the  eye."  It  is 
not  good  engineering  to  sacrifice  excellence  to  mere  appearance,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  any  j)ortion  of  a  design  which  gives  primn  facie  evi- 
dence of  its  use  can  be  cause  of  offense  to  the  eye  of  an  engineer. 

Mr.  Johnson  (page  115)  objects  to  my  top  chord  formula,   stating 

that  for  =1  =  50  it  is  27  per  cent,  too  high,  and  at  -'  =  12()  it  is  16  i>er 
r  r 

cent,  too  low.     He  savs  that  the  formula  is  utterly  without  support  in 
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reason  or  experience,  and  is  a  purely  arbitrary  assumption  in  every 
particular.  Tliat  it  is  an  "arbitrary  assumption"  I  grant,  but  in 
respect  to  the  other  assertions  I  beg  to  dififer  with  the  gentleman.     For 

values  of  _  not  exceeding  50,  it  is  customary  with  some  engineers  to 

r 
strain  steel  compression  members  a  certain  fixed  amount  based  upon 

the  corresponding  intensity  used  for  tension  members.   Mr.  Bouscaren, 

whose  standing  as  a  bridge  engineer  neither  Mr.  Johnson  nor  any  one 

else  will  be  disposed  to  question,  strains  short  compression  members 

12  000  pounds  per  square  inch,    where  he  strains   the   corresponding 

tension  members  14  000  pounds  per  square  inch.      My   intensities  for 

compression  and  tension  are  in  the  ratio  of  11  000  pounds  to  12  000 

pounds,  which  is  different,  it  is  true,  from  Mr.  Bouscaren's  ratio,  but 

not  so  very  different.     As  for  my  formula  giving  results  16  per  cent,  too 

low  for  cases  where  —  =  120,    I  wonder    why    Mr.    Johnson    did   not 
r 

assume   —  =  500  in  making  his   comparison  !      Who   ever  heard   of 

r 

—  =  120  for  the  top  chord  of  a  railroad  bridge  ?     It  scarcely  ever  ex- 

r 

ceeds  65  in  the  lightest  structures,  and  even  in  inclined  end  posts  it 

goes  no  higher  than  85.     The  fact  that  my  formula  discourages  the  use 

of  large  values  of  —  is  a  point  in  its  favor.     Moreover,  until  we  know 

r 

more  about  the  resistance  of  steel  columns,  it  is  probably  as  good 
as  any  other,  and  is  just  as  likely  to  be  correct. 

Answering  Prof .  Swain  (page  120),  I  would  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  use  the  form  of  the  fatigue  formula  (page  99)  merely  as  a 
compromise  until  something  better  and  more  reliable  can  be  established. 
I  agree  with  Prof.  Swain  that-  the  sudden  change  in  intensity  for  flanges 
of  plate  girder  spans  at  a  length  of  20  feet  is  not  scientific;  but  I 
adhered  to  it,  first  because  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  customary,  and 
secondly  because  it  tends  to  discourage  the  use  of  short  panels.  Prof. 
Swain  is  in  error  when  he  states  as  follows  (page  121):  "And 
surely  the  allowable  stress  for  chords  in  a  truss  500  feet  long  could 
be  greater  than  for  chords  in  a  truss  100  feet  long  on  account  of 
the  difference  in  impact,  although  by  Mr.  WaddelPs  formulas  the  same 
would  be  allowed  in  both  cases.''  (The  italics  are  mine.)  He  must  have 
forgotten  that  the  dead  load  per  foot  for  a  500-foot  span  is  much  greater 
than   that   for  a    100-foot  span,  while  the  live  load  per  foot   in   the 

former  is  less  than  that  in  the  latter.     Por  these  two  reasons  , 

max.  stress 

for  the  500-foot  span  is  much  greater  than  it  is  for  the  100-foot  span. 

Referring  to  some  of  my  office  records,  I  find  the  following  : 

For  a  100-foot  span,  dead  load  =  1  200  pounds. 

live  load  =  3  300  pounds. 
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Min.  8tre88  _   1  200  _  ^  ^^^ 
Max.  stress        4  500 
For  a  500-foot  span,  dead  load  =  4  000  pounds, 
live    load  =  3  500  pounds. 
Min^stress  _  4  CXK)   _  ^  -„„ 
*  ■  MaxTstress  ""  y500   —  ^  ^^• 
The  corresponding  intensities  for  l)ottom  chords  are  13  356  pounds 
for  the  100-foot  span  and  15  198  pounds  for  the  500-foot  span. 

Respecting  Mr.  Bland's  remarks  upon  the  New  York  Elevated  struc- 
ture (pp.  248  and  249),  is  it  not  eWdent  to  anv  bridge  engineer  who 
rides  over  some  of  the  older  lines  that  they  are  wretchedly  designed, 
especially  in  details  ?  This  is  probably  the  reason  that  they  begin  to 
show  signs  of  failure.  One  of  my  favorite  axioms,  viz.,  that  "two 
rivets  do  not  make  a  connection,"  appears  to  be  violated  constantly  in 
these  structures. 

I  desire  to  correct  a  small  error  which,  in  spite  of  all  care,  crei)t 
into  my  paper.  On  page  103  the  formula  for  lateral  struts  should 
read 

p  =  17  000  —  65  A 
r 

instead  of 

p  =  n  000  —  55  —. 
r 

Coinhmed  Stresses. — Concerning  the  fixedness  of  inclined  end  postn 
at  pedestals  there  appears  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  there  is 
reason  on  both  sides.  I  am  ready  to  concede  that  with  a  heavy  en<l 
floor  beam  rigidly  attached  to  the  inclined  end  posts,  the  conditions  are 
much  better  than  those  for  the  assumed  free  ends  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  end  floor  beams  are  not  very  thoroughly  riveted  to  the  in- 
clined end  posts,  there  is  play  in  the  pin  hole,  and  the  anchor  bolts  do 
not  hold  down  the  expansion  pedestal  very  firmly.  l*erhaj)s  aftt*r  all 
I  do  not  differ  in  effect  essentially  from  Messrs.  Burr  and  Swain,  1h«- 
eause,  while  I  use  a  long  lever  arm  in  finding  the  bending  moment,  I 
strain  tin*  metal  on  the  extreme  fiber  v»tv  high  ;  and  they  use  a  short 
lever  arm  and  probably  strain  the  metal  much  lower. 

Answering  Mr.  Bouscaren  (p.  1K3),  ray  reasons  for  straining  metal 
in  inclined  end  posts  so  high  areas  follows: 

1st.  My  assumed  lever  arm  is  n*jilly  greater  tlmn  m-rrssury  in  a 
well  designed  bridge,  although  1  believe  witli  Mr.  Boust-an-u  that  it  is 
never  twice  too  great.  2d.  The  great  intensity  is  on  the  extreme  filwr 
only,  while  the  average  over  the  whole  section  does  not  greatly  exceed 
that  allowed  for  live  and  dead  loads.  3d.  The  membi-r  under  such  an 
iiitfusity  is  essentially  a  beam  ratht-r  than  a  strut,  consecpieutly  it  can 
1h'  strained  higher.  4th.  The  wind  loa«ls  aHHumedart»  greatly  iu  oxceni* 
of  those  that  ore  ever  likely  to  come  ui>on  the  structure.     5th.  The 
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combination  of  greatest  live  load  and  greatest  wind  pressure  is  highly 
improbable.  6th.  Even  if  the  extreme  fiber  stress  should  ever  reach 
the  limit,  no  harm  would  be  done,  although  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  make  a  practice  of  straining  metal  to  such  an  extent. 

Time  and  space  will  not  permit  me  to  give  Mr.  Skinner  the  proof  of 
how  the  addition  of  17  square  inches  to  the  section  of  a  bridge  member 
can  '*  increase  the  working  strains  so  enormously  as  18  per  cent.,"  but 
if  he  will  investigate  mathematically  for  himself  the  two  cases  follow- 
ing, I  think  he  will  become  convinced  of  its  possibility. 

1st.  Take  an  eye-bar  1x6  inches,  with  pin  holes  on  axis,  and  strain 
it  60  000  pounds.  2d.  Add  at  one  edge  of  said  eye-bar,  metal  1x6 
inches,  thus  forming  a  1  x  12-inch  bar,  and  apply  the  same  stress  of 
60  000  pounds,  but  do  not  change  the  position  of  the  eyes.  3d.  Com- 
pare the  extreme  fiber  stresses  in  the  two  cases.  Mr.  Fulton's  remarks 
concerning  wind  stresses  (p.  203)  indicate  that  he  is  not  in  accord  with 
modern  American  practice,  for  surely  it  is  proper  to  strain  metal 
higher  for  a  combined  live,  dead  and  wind  load  than  for  a  combined 
live  and  dead  load. 

Plate  Girder  Proportioning. — Answering  Prof.  Swain  (p.  123),  my 
practice  is  to  use  at  least  four  vertical  rows  of  rivets,  spaced  three 
inches,  with  two  three-eighths  x  12-inch  splice  plates  at  each  web 
splice,  and  in  addition  for  each  flange  two  long  narrow  plates,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  vertical  legs  of  the  flange  angles,  to  compensate  for  the 
divided  web  at  the  place  where  compensation  is  most  needed  for 
bending. 

Mr.  Snow  (page  160)  desires  my  reason  for  the  following  statement: 
*'  Of  course  if  the  web  be  counted  in,  the  intensities  of  working  stresses 
of  the  flanges  will  have  to  be  decreased  accordingly. "  It  ought  to  be  evi- 
dent that  if  we  design  a  plate  girder  for  a  flange  stress  of  10  000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  ignoring  the  aid  of  the  web  in  resisting  bending,  and 
consider  it  to  be  properly  designed,  it  would  not  be  correct  to  redesign 
the  girder  by  a  formula  that  provides  for  relying  upon  the  assistance 
of  the  web  in  bending,  without  making  the  working  intensity  less  than 
10  000  pounds.  Otherwise  we  would  find  a  smaller  flange  area  than  was 
found  for  the  first  design.  This  is  a  point  that  has  often  been  taken 
advantage  of  in  competition. 

The  preceding  explanation  will  answer  also  Mr.  Button's  first 
remark  (page  161).  In  answer  to  his  second,  I  would  state  that  relying 
upon  the  web  to  resist  bending,  does  not  militate  against  its  resisting 
the  shear.  In  answer  to  his  fourth  remark  (page  162),  I  would  urge 
that  I  have  not  been  "a  partisan  of  the  flange-only-for-bending  theory 
in  its  most  extreme  applications"  (even  so  far  back  as  ten  years  ago), 
as  my  work  on  "The  Designing  of  Ordinary  Iron  Highway  Bridges" 
will  testify;  but  have  conceded  of  late  years  to  general  custom,  know- 
ing that  the  results  of  the  two  methods  do  not  differ  essentially,  when 
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the  formulas  are  properly  adjusted.  Mr.  Hutton  eWdently  has  in 
mind  a  decision  of  mine  respecting  an  existing  structure  supposed 
to  have  been  designed  in  strict  accordance  \*'ith  certain  standard  8i)eci- 
fications  that  ignore  the  resistance  of  the  web  for  bending.  Of  course 
I  had  to  Ikj  governed  by  said  specifications  in  making  my  rei)ort. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Douglas'  remarks  (page  20*))  concerning  the 
moment  of  inertia  formula  for  plate  girders,  I  willingly  concede  its 
greater  exactness;  but  for  all  ordinary  cases  the  apj)roximate  method 
will  give  sufficiently  accurate  results,  with  the  saving  of  considerable 
time  in  computing.  Such  a  girder  as  Mr.  Douglas  instances  is  abnor- 
mal, although  circumstances  may  occasionally  call  for  its  use.  Eco- 
nomic considerations  require  that  the  weight  of  the  tianges  should  be 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  web  and  its  details,  and  a  girder  designed 
according  to  this  rule  will  always  give  a  depth  sufficient  for  stiffness. 
For  long  spans  other  considerations  than  economy  control  the  depth. 
It  might  be  well  to  specify  that  whenever  the  area  of  the  flanges 
exceeds  that  of  the  web  by  more  than  50  per  cent,  the  exact  formula 
be  used,  and  in  other  cases  the  approximate  one. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Osbom  has  called  attention  (page  212)  to  Mr. 
Thacher's  neat  and  expeditious  method  of  computing  lengths  for  cover 
plates  by  means  of  the  slide  rule;  for  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  use  of 
that  instrument  as  well  as  of  all  other  labor  saving  devices. 

Genera/  Details  of  Countriiclion. — Mr.  (Javier  (i)aj^'e  124)  is  right  in 
placing  the  minimum  thickness  of  metal  in  railway  bridges  at  Uiree- 
eighths  of  an  inch;  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  only  a  desire  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  those  who  pay  for  the  structures,  which  prevents 
engineers  from  adopting  this  limit. 

In  regard  to  the  reaming  of  steel,  I  am  quite  ready  to  he  convinced 
of  my  error  by  a  general  consensus  of  oi)inion  ;  mine  on  this  ])oint,  I 
must  acknowledge,  is  mostly  second-hand.  It  is  evident  that  reaming 
is  a  good  i)recaution;  but  the  question  is,  "  Is  it  worth  the  cost  ?  "  If 
it  be  decided  that  medium  steel  sliould  be  reamed,  I  tliiuk  that  wrought 
iron  also  should  be  required  to  receive  the  same  treatment.  Mr.  F.  H. 
Lewis'  i)aper  on  "Soft  Steel  in  Bridges"  sheds  much  light  on  this 
subject;  but  I  think  that  a  furtlier  tliscussion  thereon  by  tho.se  who 
are  most  comi)etent  to  give  an  opinion  would  l>e  of  great  value. 

An  extended  series  of  experiments  is  needed  to  determine  the  proper 
lengths  for  stay  i)lates.  I,  as  well  as  all  the  bri<lge  engin«'<»rH  with 
whom  I  have  discussetl  the  subject,  believe  that  Mr.  IJouHcareu's  re- 
quirements (page  185)  are  excessive,  especially  in  large  bridges;  but 
upon  the  subject  of  latticing  I  agree  with  the  remarks  mode  by  tliat 
gentleman. 

Conclusion. — In  bringing  this  resume  to  a  cK  se,  I  desire  to  enum- 
erate the  results  which,  I  hope,  will  bo  accomplished  by  this  pai>er 
and  the  discussions  thereon. 
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First. — The  abandonment  of  the  engine  diagram  or  concentrated 
load  method  of  computing  stresses,  except  for  unusual  cases  such  as 
multiple  systems  of  cancellation;  and  the  adoj)tion  of  the  method  of 
equivalent  uniform  loads. 

Second. — The  adoption  of  certain  standard  engine  and  train  loads. 

TJiird. — An  exhaustive  set  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  dynamic 
effects  of  live  loads  applied  at  various  speeds  on  bridge  members  of  all 
kinds. 

Fourth. — An  elaborate  series  of  tests  of  full-size  members  of  steel 
bridges,  especially  compression  members  of  all  kinds. 

Fifth. — Ultimately,  the  adoption  by  the  profession  of  standard 
specifications  for  bridge  designing,  which  shall  specify  clearly  and 
concisely  in  every  particular  such  important  matters  as  loads,  intensi- 
ties of  working  stresses,  quality  of  materials,  workmanship,  etc. ,  but  at 
the  same  time  shall  not  infringe  upon  the  individuality  of  the  designer. 

To  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  it  is  my  intention  to  devote  all  the 
time  which  I  can  spare  from  my  practice  ;  and  I  herewith  invite  the 
co-operation  of  all  American  bridge  and  railroad  engineers,  fully 
recognizing  the  fact  that  one  engineer  unaided  can  accomplish  prac- 
tically nothing,  but,  with  the  hearty  assistance  of  his  professional 
brethren,  there  is  nothing  in  reason  that  cannot  be  effected.  Finally  I 
would  suggest  that  further  discussions  of  this  paper  with  its  discussions 
and  the  resume  are  in  order,  and  that  they  can  be  published  in  later 
issues  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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WITH  DISCUSSION. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  tliiH  paper,  a  short  explaoatioa 
is  necessary,  on  acconflt  of  tlic  a{)parent  tardinetui  in  ita  presentAtiou. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  writer,  immediatflv  on  the  I'omplotion  of  the 
survey  down  the  Colorailo  River,  in  May,  1890,  to  prepare  an  aot'ount 
of  that  work  and  some  of  its  peculiiir  engineering  fraturt*,  to  b©  read 
before  the  Society;  but  pressing  engagements,  making  a  report  for  the 
railway  company,  etc.,  prevented  its  prepunition  that  summer.  .\t  the 
Cresson  convention,  in  June,  1890,  tlie  Society  did  the  writ4'r  the  honor 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  one  evening  looking  at  some  one  hundreJ 
and  fifty  steroopticon  views  of  the  cunons  through  whioli  the  surrry 
passeil,  while  he  gave  u  running  talk  and  description  of  Homo  of  Iho  rx- 
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periences  of  the  journey,  and  in  answer  to  many  questions  attempted  to 
exjDlain  the  engineering  difficulties  of  the  route. 

Although  the  subject  has  thus  been  presented  before  the  Society,  it 
seems  ]  roper  to  put  in  a  more  permanent  form  a  record  of  the  methods 
employed  and  the  results  obtained  in  an  undertaking  which  has  at  least 
one  attractive  feature,  that  of  novelty.  This  novelty  is  twofold:  the 
very  boldness  of  the  conception  of  constructing  a  railway  at  the  bottom 
of  the  supposed  impassable  cartons  through  which  this  great  water 
course  runs,  and  on  account  of  the  numerous  rapids,  falls  and  cataracts 
in  the  river,  the  dangerous  and  exciting  work  necessary  while  navigating 
it,  in  order  to  make  what  would  have  been  otherwise  a  simple  exploratory 
survey. 

It  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  such  a  paper  as  this,  to  enter 
into  a  description  of  the  many  adventures  of  the  expedition  while 
making  the  survey,  its  perils  by  land  and  by  water;  or  to  picture  the 
wonderful  and  beautiful  scenery  of  those  remarkable  canons.  However, 
although  it  shall  be  confined  to  the  engineering  problems  encountered, 
and  to  such  a  description  of  the  country  as  may  relate  to  a  railway 
route,  yet  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  make  clear  the  nature  of  the 
work  and  the  methods  employed,  to  refer  to  some  incidents  of  the 
journey  that  were  not  technically  engineering  experiences. 

The  question  of  a  low  grade  railway  line  from  the  western  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  tide  water  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  way  of  the 
Colorado  River  of  the  West,  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  discussed  by 
engineers  for  twenty  years  at  least,  ever  since  the  first  explorations  of 
the  great  canons  of  that  river  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell  in  1869.  This  ex- 
ploration by  Major  Powell  was  undoubtedly  the  first  journey  ever  made 
through  these  canons.  Some  wild  stories  are  told  of  two  men  having 
gone  through  the  Grand  Canon  on  a  raft  of  small  cottonwood  logs.  This 
story  was  first  published  in  General  Palmer's  report  on  the  Pacific  Rail- 
way Surveys,*  and  afterward  republished  with  many  embellishments 
by  the  author,  and  illustrated  with  some  outlandish  pictures,  in  Bell's 
"New  Tracks  in  North  America."! 

While  no  records  have  yet  been  found  that  show  any  earlier  explora- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River,  by  passing  along  its  waters  and  through  its 


*  "Eeport  of  Surveys  Across  the  Continent,"  1868,  General  William  J.  Palmer, 
t  "New  Tracks  in  North  America,"  William  A.  Bell,  London,  1870. 
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canons,   than  that  of  Major  Powell  in  1869,  some  discoveriea  st^em  to 
point  to  an  attempt  at  least,  made  more  than  thirty-three  years  before. 

While  making  the  survey  through  the  lower  part  of  Cataract  (  ailon 
the  writer  discovered  an  inscription,  or  rather  a  name  and  date,  thus: 

'*1836 

D.  Julien." 

This  in  itself  would  not  appear  very  wonderful ;  l)ut  when  taken 
together  with  the  following  facts  is  significant.  This  inscription  wm 
cut  with  a  tool  resembling  a  dull  center  punch.  It  is  upon  the  wall 
of  the  canon  under  an  overhanging  clifl'.  and  at  such  a  height  and  iu 
such  a  position — where  the  water  fills,  and  undoubtedly  at  that  time, 
filled  the  whole  gorge  from  wall  to  wall— that  it  could  only  have  been 
out  from  a  boat  (or  other  float),  and  at  quite  a  high  stage  of  water.  The 
point  is  on  a  level,  smooth  stretch  of  the  river,  but  above  some  heavy 
and  narrow  rapids,  on  account  of  which  it  would  have  been  practically 
impossible  to  reach  this  stretch  of  water  from  below.  The  inscription 
is  considered  entirely  genuine,  both  from  its  position,  as  well  aa  the 
style  and  shape  of  the  letters  and  figures  used.  Hence  the  writer  is  led 
to  believe  that  tbis  was  cut  by  a  party  descending  the  river. 

A  very  slight  investigation  of  this  shows  that  about  the  time  of  the 
(late  given  upon  the  wall  of  the  canon,  a  party  of  French  voyageura, 
traveling  in  the  Northwest,  divided  into  two  parties,  one  starting  to  ex- 
plore in  the  Southwest.  It  has  as  yet  been  impossible  to  push  this 
investigation  any  farther,  though  it  is  believed  that  some  records  «»f  theae 
voyageurs  still  exist;  but  whether  these  records  will  show  the  pre\-ioua 
history  of  the  man  who  cut  the  name  and  date  iu  the  canon  or  not,  it  ia 
extremely  doubtful  if  anything  farther  ean  be  learned  of  the  roaalta  of 
his  journey,  or  how  much  farther  down  the  river  he  went  before  ho  waa 
swallowed  up  in  its  mighty  cataracts. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  convenient  record  it  will  jHrhaps  not  U»  out  of 
place  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  earliest  examinations  of  the  lower  or 
valley  division  of  this  notal»le  river. 

The  Gulf  of  California  and  the  mouth  «»f  the  Colonuh*  were  first  dia- 
covered,  as  far  as  we  have  any  account,  by  the  naval  division  of  the 
expe<lition  of  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado,  in  the  spring  of  IMO.  On 
the  26th  of  August,  1540,  two  Spanish  shallops,  muler  command  of 
Fernando  Alarcon,  started  up  the  river.  They  traveled  fiftt«cn  and  A 
half  days,    and  then  turned  back.     On  the  Uth  of  8ept4?ml>er  of  thm 
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same  year  Alarcon  again  started  up  the  river,  and  continued  for  a  dis- 
tance of  290  miles,  when  he  returned  to  the  mouth. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  first  attempt  to  navigate  the 
lower  Colorado  with  steamboats  of  any  size  was  made  by  Lieutenant 
Ives  in  1858.  By  some  recent  investigations  it  is  found  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  Captain  George  A.  Johnson,  who  now  resides  at  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  first  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  in  1851.  Soon  after  that 
he  built  at  that  point  three  steamboats,  and  as  early  as  April,  1852,  went 
up  the  river  by  steamboat  as  far  as  Fort  Yuma,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila  Kiver. 

Captain  Johnson  continued  to  navigate  that  portion  of  the  river  a 
distance  of  nearly  150  miles,  carrying  supplies  to  the  Government  troops 
and  settlers  till  the  fall  of  1857.  In  December  of  that  year  Captain  John- 
son made  his  first  trip  to  any  distance  above  Fort  Yuma.  This  journey 
up  the  Colorado  was  made  in  the  steamboat  General  Jessup,  a  boat  108 
feet  in  length,  of  28  feet  beam,  and  drawing  2  feet  6  inches  of  water. 
With  a  military  escort  under  Lieutenant  James  White,  of  the  3d  U.  S. 
Artillery,  they  started  from  Fort  Yuma  in  December,  1857,  and  steamed 
up  the  river  to  El  Dorado  Canon,  about  68  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Virgin.  Captain  Johnson  was  engaged  in  this  expedition  be- 
tween three  and  four  months,  and  while  coming  down  the  river  met 
Lieutenant  Ives  and  his  Government  party  some  distance  above  Fort 
Yuma.  Lieutenant  Ives  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  the  29th  • 
day  of  November,  ]  857,  and  started  up  the  river  with  his  little  steam- 
boat. The  Explorer,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1857.  After  passing  Captain 
Johnson  on  the  river  he  proceeded  up  to  El  Dorado  Caiion,  where  the 
General  Jessup  had  been  before  him,  and  for  some  few  miles  beyond  into 
the  Black  Canon. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  this  expedition  may  be  found  in 
Lieutenant  Ives'  report  published  by  the  Government ;  *  but  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  he  does  not  mention  Captain  Johnson's  boat,  which  was 
large  enough  to  have  stowed  away  out  of  sight  Lieutenant  Ives'  little 
Explorer.  The  river  is  navigable  lor  steamboats  drawing  from  3  to  4 
feet  for  about  575  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Virgin.  Its  navi- 
gation has  some  peculiarities.  One  trip  of  the  steamboat  Gila,  a  boat 
180  feet  in  length,  required  nearly  four  days  from  El  Dorado  to  the 


*  Beport  of  Lieutenant  Joseph  0.  Ives,  1857-8,  Senate  Ex.  Doc,  30th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
■ion. 
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Rio  Virgin  ;  but  in  returning  with  a  load  of  80  tons  of  salt  the  same 
distance  of  68  miles  was  made  in  three  hours  and  tea  minutes. 

Since  1869  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  descend  the  Colorado 
in  boats,  but  without  success  until  the  expedition  of  which  the  writer  of 
this  paper  was  in  charge,  beginning  at  Green  River  Station,  Utah, 
May  25th,  1889,  and  finally  completed  at  tide-water  at  the  head  of  the 
Galf  of  California,  in  the  Mexican  Stats  of  Sonora,  on  April  26th,  1890. 
During  the  years  1870-73,  the  United  States  Government  made  a  careful 
and  extensive  geological  survey  of  the  country  through  which  the 
Colorado  flows.  The  results  of  this  work  are  found  in  the  very  able 
and  extensive  reports  of  Captain  C.  E.  Dntton  to  the  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey. 

In  order  to  clearly  understand  the  engineering  features  of  this  sec- 
tion of  our  country  for  a  railway  routt%  it  will  be  necessary,  and  it  is 
hoped  both  profitable  and  interesting,  to  give  a  short  a<*eount  of  the 
geological  creation  of  this  whole  area,  and  also  some  history  of  the  for- 
mation of  this  most  remarkable  and  peculiar  river  course. 

By  referring  to  a  map  of  the  western  part  of  the  Unite<l  States  (Plate 
XXVI)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Colora<lo  River  of  the  West  ih  formeil  bj 
the  junction  of  the  Grand  and  the  Green  rivers.  The  Green  River  rises 
in  the  Wind  Itiver  Mountains  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Wyoming, 
and  flows  in  a  southerly  direction  through  Wyoming  and  Utah.  The 
Grand  River  rises  in  the  northern  central  part  of  Colorado  ;  its  head 
waters  being  the  Grand  Lake,  which  is  situated  at  the  weHtern  bas«»  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  close  up  under  the  Continental  Divide,  and  al>out 
42  miles  west  and  33  miles  north  of  the  City  of  Denver.  Flowing  in  A 
generally  southwestern  course,  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Oreoa  River 
in  the  western  i>art  of  the  Territory  of  Utah.  The  wat^'rs  of  these  two 
form  the  C  ilorado.  This  river  flows  in  a  generally  sonth western  course 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Coloratlo  Chi(iuito,  in  the  Territory  of  ArixoDA. 
Thence  its  general  course  is  west  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lsn  Vegas 
Wash,  about  30  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Virgin,  in  the  State 
of  Nevada;  and  thence  its  cours*;  is  afmost  due  south,  foniUDg  as  it 
does  the  boundary  hne  between  the  Territory  of  Arizona  on  the  east, 
and  the  States  of  Nevada  and  California  on  the  west,  until  it  empties 
into  the  Gulf  of  California,  in  the  Mexican  SUte  of  Sonor.i.  Taking  the 
Green  as  the  main  branch,  this  river  courii*'  in  something  ov.  r  !w..  th-«a- 
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sand  miles  long.  The  distance  from  Grand  Junction  to  the  Gulf  is  in 
round  numbers  twelve  hundred  miles. 

For  the  purposes  of  railway  examination  the  Colorado  River  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  divisions  : 

Fi7^st. — That  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Grand  Cauon,  a  point  about  38  miles  east  of  the  Rio  Virgin,  and  near 
the  eastern  line  of  the  State  of  Nevada.  This  may  be  called  the  Lower 
or  Valley  Division. 

Second. — That  from  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Canon  to  the  town  of 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado  (including  that  portion  of  the  Grand  River 
above  the  Colorado).     This  may  be  called  the  Upper  or  Canon  Division. 

The  Ceeation  of  the  River. 

From  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range — speaking  only 
in  general  terms — the  whole  country  through  which  the  Colorado  River 
runs  is  a  series  of  terracas  and  high  plateaus,  extending  as  far  west  as 
the  Grand  Wash,  or  end  of  the  Grand  Carion,  where  the  surface  descends 
to  a  much  lower  elevation.  This  low  country  reaches  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  Nevada  and  California,  which  separate  it 
and  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Colorado  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This 
high  "  plateau  country  "  i?  divided  iato  valleys,  terraces  and  plateaus, 
ranging  in  height  from  4000  to  10  000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
with  mountain  peaks,  extinct  volcanoes  and  cinder  cones  reaching  to  an 
elevation  of  some  13  000  feet  or  more  above  the  sea. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  over  this  whole  western  part  of  our  continent, 
during  the  long  geological  ages,  from  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Eocene 
periods,  the  bed  of  the  great  ocean  that  covered  it  gradually  sank,  and 
as  it  sank  there  was  deposited  under  the  waters  the  strata  of  rock  we 
now  see  exposed,  amounting  in  all  to  from  14  000  to  20  000  feet  in  thick- 
ness. About  the  beginning  of  the  Eocene  period  there  came  a  turning 
point  in  the  origin  of  this  part  of  the  continent.  First  came  a  great 
upheaval  on  the  south  of  the  province  where  the  San  Francisco  Moun- 
tains now  are  in  New  Mexico.  The  eastern  portion  rose  gradually,  and 
lastly  and  more  suddenly  rose  the  far  west,  forming  a  great  Eocene  lake, 
with  the  older  Uinta  Mountains  on  the  north,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  east.  Thus  what  is  called  the  "Plateau  Country"  was  formed 
into  one  continuous  lake  or  inland  sea,  surrounded  in  the  most  part  by 
mountain  ranges.     This  plateau  lake  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
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largest  and  most  enduring  of  the  great  lakes  of  those  ages.  The 
volumo  of  sediment  accumulated  upon  its  bottom  ranged  from  1200 
to  upward  of  5  000  feet  in  thickness.  At  length,  as  the  ages  rolled  on, 
there  was  a  cessation  of  this  deposit  and  a  beginning  of  the  gradual 
upheaval  of  the  whole  country.  An  outlet  for  the  elevated  waters  of 
this  lake  was  formed  in  the  southern  or  southwestern  portion. 

Following  the  careful  and  convincing  argument  of  Captain  C.  E. 
Dutton,  from  the  evidence  which  seems  clearly  to  be  written,  '*  wemuHt 
also  infer  that  upon  the  floor  of  this  basin,  as  it  emerged,  a  drainage 
system  was  laid  out.  Such  a  drainage  system  would  necessarily  conform 
to  the  slopes  of  the  country  then  existing'.  Taking  the  supposition 
already  made,  that  the  uplift  was  somewhat  greati-r  nj)on  the  eastern 
than  upon  the  western  side  of  the  province,  the  configuration  of  the 
principal  drainage  channels  would  l>e  very  much  like  that  now  existing. 
The  trunk  channel  would  flow  southwcstwardly  and  westward,  while  the 
tributaries  would  enter  it  on  cither  hand,  very  much  as  the  larger  and 
older  tributaries  now  do." 

"With  the  final  desiccation  of  the  Grand  Cnfiou  tlistrict  Iw-^^iin  the 
great  erosion  which  has  never  «-eased  to  operate  down  to  tlic  prc.sent 
time.  Concerning  the  details  of  this  proce.ss  we  know  but  little,  and  we 
can  only  guess  at  its  general  character  during  the  earlier  agen.  Erotuon 
is  here  associated  with  a  large  amount  of  uplifting,  and  wt?  may  conjec- 
ture that  as  the  uplifting  went  on  the  irregularities  proilueed  by  erot^ion 
became  greater  and  greater,  the  valleys  grew  deeper  and  the  interveoing 
mesas  stood  in  high  relief.  ' 

This  earlier  upheaval  was  coiiuident  Willi  liic  earlier  volcanic  erup- 
tions, and  is  roughly  estimated  at  from  2  GOO  to  iKXK)  feet. 

"The  river  found  its  base  level  soon  after  the  uplifting'  ccoK^d,  and 
the  caiions  slowly  widened  by  the  recession  of  their  cliffM. 

As  the  ages  rolled  on,  quoting  again  from  Captain  Dutton,  ther.  -  u  •• 
"  the  final  ujjheaval  which  has  already  brought  the  regij»n  to  ita  preitent 
condition.  The  Coloratlo  River,  after  remaining  withont  eronon  at 
the  level  of  the  esplanade  of  the  caiion  «luriug  the  gn^atrr  j»art  of  the 
Pliocene  time,  at  length  resumed  the  oin-ration  of  iiiiiking  ilii  channel. 
A  new  paroxysm  of  upheaval  set  in;  the  faults  incre«M»tl  thoir  di«i»lac«»- 
ment;  the  volcanic  vents  reop^nied.  This  time  the  upheaval  wan  gr^ator 
than  before,  amounting  probably  to  from  3  000  to  4  000  fcot.  and  tb« 
narrow  inner  gorge  was  swiftly  cut." 
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"  During  the  last  stage  of  the  evolution  the  Glacial  period  intervened 
between  the  arid  climate  of  the  Pliocene  and  that  of  the  present  time. 
The  glacial  period  here  was  not  icy,  but  rainy,  and  very  probably  colder 
than  the  j)resent.  In  some  localities  it  began  to  excavate  systems  of 
local  drainage  channels  and  to  carve  out  minute  details  of  topography." 

Thus  the  process,  which  was  twofold — erosion  and  weathering — 
has  gone  on  from  age  to  age.  At  times  the  gorge  of  the  main  river  has 
been  partially  filled  up  by  the  inflow  of  great  streams  of  lava  from  the 
volcanoes  above.  In  places  this  lava  filled  the  whole  gorge  to  the  depth 
of  hundreds  of  feet;  but  the  mighty  volume  of  water  has  cleared  out 
its  channel  a  second  time,  as  if  the  huge  masses  of  basalt  were  but 
piles  of  chaff  and  straw,  till  to-day  we  have  this  marvelous  river  flowing 
through  a  stupendous  chasm,  from  1  to  13  miles  wide  on  top,  and  at  a 
depth  of  from  1  000  to  6  200  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  with  a  system  of  lateral  gorges  from  one-half  mile  to 
a  mile  in  depth,  and  extending  many  miles  back  into  the  country  on 
either  side,  and  with  a  fall  in  the  distance  surveyed  of  over  4  500  feet,, 
and  containing,  in  less  than  500  miles,  520  rapids,  cataracts  and  falls. 

With  such  a  picture  as  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  practicability 
of  building  a  railway  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  should  be  seriously 
questioned.  Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  this  part  of  the 
subject,  as  bearing  particularly  upon  it,  one  more  quotation  will  be 
made  from  Captain  Button's  valuable  book. 


Development  of  Canon  Profiles.  * 

"  Since  the  attack  of  erosion,  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
plateau  country,  is  mainly  directed  against  the  edges  of  the  horizontal 
strata,  and  since  these  strata  vary  among  themselves  in  respect  to  hard- 
ness or  durability,  it  follows  that  the  different  beds  would,  if  the  ex- 
posures were  equal,  weather  at  different  rates.  The  softer  beds  would 
disintegrate  rapidly  and  undermine  the  edges  of  the  harder  beds  over- 
lying them.  The  harder  beds  being  robbed  of  support,  cleave  off  by  the 
joints,  and  the  fragments  fall.     The  f ragmen tal  material  thus  produced 

*  "Tertiary  History  of  the  Grand  Canon  District,"  Capt.  C.  E.  Dutton. 
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is  not  immediately  carried  away,  but  remains  in  part  and  forinii  a 
talus." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  farther.  The  nature  of  this  taluH  for  a 
road-bed  will  be  explained  for  each  separate'  canon. 

Remembering,  then,  how  these  caiion  walls  were  formed  in  general, 
and  the  fact  that  in  the  Grand  Caiion,  where  the  depth  is  from  3  000  to 
6  200  feet,  the  width  on  top  is  from  6  to  13  miles,  some  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  supposed  perpendicularity  of  these  canon  walls,  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  defiles.  The  important  considerution,  however,  wa«, 
wliat  were  the  details  of  formation  that  would  affect  the  construction  of 
a  railway  in  order  to  take  advanta^^e  of  the  easy  grailes  otTered  by  this 
water  course? 

No  attempt  had  been  ma<le,  as  far  as  is  known,  in  the  geological  sur- 
veys to  gather  and  put  on  record  any  detaile*!  information  as  to  the 
nature  and  formation  of  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river,  or  in  other 
words  the  lower  100  to  200  feet  of  what  are  called  the  caiion  walls.  When 
the  question  was  to  be  settled  as  to  the  practicalnlity  of  this  water-coarse 
as  a  railway  route,  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  make  a  complcto 
examination  and  survey  at  the  bottom  of  the  caiions  along  the  river 
itself. 

The  subject  proper  will  be  di>-ided  under  two  heads: 

First. — The  preparations  and  outfit  necessary  for  such  a  work,  to- 
gether with  the  methods  employed  in  making  the  survey. 

Second. — The  results  obtained. 

In  the  spring  of  1889,  the  Denver,  Colorado  Canon  and  Pacific  lUil- 
road  Company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  preliminary 
survey  Irom  Grand  Junction,  Coloratlo,  the  point  where  the  D^nvor  and 
Rio  Grand*^  Railway  crosses  the  Grand  River,  down  the  Grand  an. I  Colo- 
rado rivers  to  tide-water  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  The 
promoter  of  this  project,  the  Hon.  Frank  M.  Brown,  of  Denver,  wa« 
made  President  of  the  company,  and  being  very  enthusiastic  on  the  •ub- 
jeet.  determined  to  accompany  the  engineer  corps  on  all  the  •ur\oyt. 
President  Brown's  connection  with  this  expedition,  and  bin  sa*l  and  tm|00 
death  by  drowning  during  its  progress,  together  with  two  of  tho»K»almen 
of  the  party,  in  the  following  July,  ni^Oil  only  Ix^  ref.-rrcd  to  h«-re.  Ti.. 
causes  which  led  to  such  a  cata.stroi)ho  will  be  stated  farther  on. 

The  party  left  Denver  by  rail  the  22d  of  May  forGrts-u  UivorSUtion. 
Utah,  where  had  been  gathered  together  the  boaU,  Bupplioj.  and  ne^eamrj 
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outfit,  and  consisted — with  the  writer — of  sixteen  men:  four  instrument 
men,  one  photographer,  two  rodmen,  two  flagmen,  two  axemen,  and  one 
cook,  besides  President  Brown  and  two  guests  invited  to  accompany 
him. 

In  addition  to  the  various  duties  on  the  survey,  each  man  was 
expected  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  boatman  whenever  required,  and  as 
far  as  it  was  possible  was  chosen  with  this  end  in  view.  It  being  impos- 
sible to  transport  the  supplies  for  the  subsistence  of  the  men  in  any 
other  way,  President  Brown  had  fitted  out  in  all  six  boats  for  the  ex- 
pedition. Five  of  these  were  ordinary  clinker  built  cedar  hunting  boats, 
15  feet  in  length,  both  bow  and  stern  being  pointed  exactly  alike,  and 
decked  over  about  3  feet  back.  In  each  end  was  fitted  a  light  copper 
air-tight  compartment.  The  other  boat  was  a  common  board  skiff  that 
had  been  used  on  the  Grand  Kiver  survey. 

Provisions  were  provided  for  three  months,  it  being  expected  to 
replenish  the  supplies  at  Lee's  Ferry,  and  at  Peach  Springs.  To  guard 
against  loss,  the  provisions  were  separated  into  five  parts,  packed  in 
canvas  sacks  and  so  placed  that  each  boat  contained  almost  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  every  article  of  food.  All  other  supplies,  instruments, 
etc.,  were  divided  as  far  as  possible  in  the  same  manner,  except  the 
cooking  utensils,  which,  much  to  our  future  sorrow,  were  all  in  the  last 
or  "  cook  boat,"  and  were  nearly  all  lost  when  that  boat  went  to  pieces 
in  the  rapids.  Everything  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  weight. 
No  tents  or  shelters  of  any  kind  were  taken.  Each  man  was  allowed  10 
pounds  of  extra  clothing  and  15  pounds  of  bedding.  A  complete  sup- 
ply of  medicines  was  carried,  in  triplicate,  and  packed  in  three  different 
boats.  For  the  purposes  of  the  survey  two  complete  sets  of  instruments, 
transits,  levels,  rods,  chains,  etc.,  were  taken;  besides  an  extra  transit 
"with  solar  attachment. 

While  outfitting  the  party  the  question  arose  how  most  effectually  to 
do  the  work  so  as  to  clearly  present  the  results  not  only  to  engineers, 
but  to  capitalists  and  possible  investors. 

This  question  was  one  of  vital  import  on  account  of  the  fact  that  up 
to  this  time  the  caiions  of  the  Colorado  had  been  considered  not  only 
impracticable,  but  even  impossible,  for  railway  purposes,  on  account  of 
the  supposed  perpendicularity  of  their  walls. 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  add  a  new  assistant  to  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers in  the  form  of  a  photographer  with  a  duplicate  set  of  photographic 
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instruments  and  some  1  800  films  or  paper  rolls.  The  work  of  the 
photographer  in  the  actual  survey  will  be  more  fullv  set  out  farther  on. 

The  survey  from  Grand  Junction  to  the  mouth  of  Grand  Kiver  or 
head  of  the  Colorado  having  been  previously  comi)leted  under  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Ke:idrick,  our  party,  on  the  25th  of  May,  embarked  on  the 
Green  River,  the  main  bramh  of  the  Colorado,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway.  This  branch  was  chosen  for  the  par- 
pose  of  reaching  the  Colorado  on  account  of  there  being  but  one  bat! 
rapid  in  a  distance  of  120  miles. 

Tliis  first  outfit  provided  for  the  expedition  was  defective  in  three 
points.  The  boats  were  totally  unfit  for  the  work  they  had  to  do,  no 
life  preservers  were  provided  for  the  men,  and  no  adequate  j)r«)t<»ction 
from  the  water  for  the  provisions.  When  it  is  understood  that  from  the 
point  where  we  embarked  to  the  gulf,  the  river  baa  a  fall  of  over  A  500 
feet,  and  that  in  a  distance  of  less  than  500  miles  contains  520  rapids, 
cataracts  and  falls,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  defects  were  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  survey. 

We  reached  the  head  of  the  Colorado  May  21)tli,  and  on  tlw  .'JOth  took 
up  the  survey  that  had  been  brought  down  th«'  Grand  River.  In  order 
to  m  ike  clear  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  necessity  f«)r  an  entindy 
new  outfit  before  the  survey  could  be  completed,  it  will  \)e  pro|>er  to 
briefly  relate  a  few  incidents  of  the  journey  from  the  Ist  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  July.  On  the  Ist  of  June  we  encountered  the  heavy  rapids 
of  Cataract  Canon.  It  was  but  a  few  days  till  our  cook  boat  was  jammed 
between  two  rocks  in  Rapid  No.  10,  and  nearly  all  of  the  cooking 
utensils  and  a  large  batch  of  supplies  lost  in  the  river.  Disanter  followed 
disaster.  All  of  our  boats  were  ba<lly  damaged,  two  of  them  entirely 
gone. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  by  tiie  upsetting  of  the  lK»atii  all  of  our  provi- 
sions were  lost  except  a  sack  and  a  half  of  flour,  a  little  ooflee,  tugar  and 
condensed  milk.  This  looked  very  de8i>erttto  for  a  party  of  sixteen 
hungry  men  in  such  a  country  as  the  heart  of  Cataract  Canon.  The  next 
morning  President  Brown,  with  a  picked  boat's  crow,  started  for  the 
placer  mines,  some  35  or  40  miU»s  down  the  river,  to  procure  lupplira. 
The  scarcity  of  i)rovision8  and  the  separating  of  the  party  alarme*!  the 
men,  and  the  greater  number  «leeid«'d  to  desert  the  work  and  to  follow 
Mr.  Brown,  leaving,  as  they  did,  their  inHtrumeuts  stonding  O|»on  the 
line.     Knowing  that  if  w.-  abandono.l   the  survey   then  we  could  not 
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return  to  that  point  and  complete  it,  and  believing  that  the  work  conldL 
be  completed  to  Dandy  Crossing  with  the  food  on  hand,  which  waa^ 
di\^ded  equally  among  all  the  men,  the  writer  determined  not  to  leave, 
if  a  suflScient  number  of  men  would  remain  to  assist  him.  The  first- 
assistant,  Mr.  John  Hislop,  together  with  C.  W.  Potter,  one  of  the  flag- 
men, and  the  two  negro  servants,  Henry  C.  Richards  and  G.  W.  Gibson, 
the  cook,  volunteered  to  remain  and  continue  the  survey.  These  men 
deserve  special  mention  and  praise  for  the  faithful  and  uncomplaining- 
manner  in  which  they  pushed  on  the  work  till  the  evening  of  the  20th. 
It  requires  more  than  ordinary  nerve  to  do  the  work  of  an  engineering 
party  over  such  a  country  with  only  about  one-tenth  the  amount  of  solid 
food  that  a  healthy  man  requires. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  the  party  was  met  by  a  relief  boat  witli 
supplies  from  the  placer  mines,  and  soon  completed  the  survey  to  Dandy 
Crossing.  At  this  point  a  reorganization  of  the  force  and  Avork  was 
decided  upon.  Mr.  "W.  H.  Bush  was  left  with  one  party  to  carry  the- 
survey  through  Glen  Canon,  as  far  as  Lee's  Ferry.  President  Brown, 
the  writer,  the  photographer  and  five  men  with  three  of  the  cedar  boats 
started,  in  accordance  with  President  Brown's  desire,  to  make  a  rapid 
examination  of  the  lower  canons,  doing  no  instrumental  work  except 
that  with  the  camera.  This  advance  party  reached  Lee's  Ferry  July  2d, 
and  remained  seven  days  waiting  for  new  supplies.  July  9th  it  left 
Lee's  Ferry  and  entered  Marble  Canon.  The  next  day,  while  running- 
Rapid  No.  108,  the  first  boat  was  upset,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes- 
after  starting  from  the  shore  President  Brown  was  drowned.  He  had 
no  life  preserver  and  it  is  practically  impossible  for  one  to  swim  in  those- 
surging  waters  without  some  such  assistance. 

Being  very  desirous  to  complete  the  work,  the  writer  concluded  to 
push  on,  even  then  not  fully  appreciating  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the 
boats  and  other  means  provided  for  making  such  a  journey.  On  July^ 
15th  another  accident  in  Rapid  No.  133  upset  one  of  the  boats,  and  the- 
two  boatmen,  Peter  M.  Hausbrough  and  Henry  C.  Richards,  were  both 
drowned.  It  was  then  decided  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  go  farther 
down  the  river,  and  to  return  to  Denver,  every  one  of  the  party  determin- 
ing as  soon  as  a  new  and  proper  outfit  could  be  secured  to  again  takeup- 
the  work  and  complete  the  survey  through  the  cartons.  All  supplies, 
instruments,  etc.,  were  cached  in  a  marble  cave  about  40  miles  below" 
Lee's  Ferry,  and  after  some  hard  climbing  out  of  the  gorge,  we  reached 
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the  Mormon  settlements  north  of  the  river,  and  on  the  27th  of  July  the 
•remnant  of  the  expedition  arrived  at  Denver. 

The  Second  Outfit. 

The  writer  immediately  set  about  preparing  for  a  second  expedition. 
Profiting  by  the  sad  experiences  of  the  summer  before,  the  new  outfit  wm 
-vastly  diflferent  from  the  first.  From  special  plans,  the  R.  J.  Douglas 
Company,  of  Waukegan,  111.,  built  three  boats  for  this  stcond  expedition. 
They  were  entirely  of  oak,  22  feet  long,  4^  feet  beam  and  22  iuches  deep. 
The  ribs  were  U  x  }  inches,  placed  4  inches  apart  and  planked  with 
one-half-iuch  oak,  with  butt  joints  calked  with  oakum,  the  whole  riveteil 
together  with  copper  rivets.  Both  ends  were  built  exactly  alike,  decked 
over  3^  feet  back,  and  a  deck  6  inches  wide  ran  along  on  each  side.  At 
each  end  were  water-tight  lockers  for  storing  supplies,  above  these  under 
the  decks  air-tight  compartments  made  of  heavy  galvanized  iron,  and 
■along  the  sides,  under  the  6-inch  decks,  were  placed  four  air-tiglit  tanks 
of  the  same  galvanized  iron.  These  side  tanks  extended  down  about  10 
inches  under  the  water  line  when  the  boats  were  fully  loa^^led.  Fitte<l  in 
this  way,  with  ten  separate  air-tight  compartments  in  each  boat,  it  was 
found,  even  in  the  roughest  water,  that  they  could  not  be  upset,  and 
when  loaded  with  3  200  pounds  in  each  and  filled  with  water  they  would 
not  sink  (Plate  XXVII). 

The  boats  were  fitted  for  two  oarsmen  using  8-foot  oars,  and  at«erfd 
with  a  12-foot  our.  Along  each  side  was  fitted  a  strong  life  line.  To  the 
bow  was  attached  one  short  20-foot  line  and  one  long  on»'  250  feet  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  the  boats  down  the  rapids  when  it  wiu*  impoiwible 
to  run  them;  to  the  stem  was  one  50-foot  line,  all  of  them  fivf  oighths 
inches  in  diameter.  In  each  boat  w;is  carried  a  small  set  of  ciiri>ent«r»' 
tools,  copper  rivets,  nails,  screws,  oakum,  pitch  and  sheet  copp<T  for 
repairs. 

All  provisions,  clothing  and  supplies,  except  bedding,  t  anued  gtK^da 
and  meat,  were  packed  in  forty-eight  heavy  rubber  bags  miwl©  expre^nly  f<ir 
this  expedition.  They  were  12  inches  in  diunuter  and  20  lucheji  long,  with 
mouthpieces  IG  inches  in  length  (Plate  XX VIII j.  Aft^-r  the  bag  ua«  tilled 
this  mouthpiece  or  fla})  was  folded  and  rolled  very  tight  and  Uc»h1  over 
with  strong  lace  cord;  over  them  was  then  fitteil  a  strong  eanvaii  nack  to 
save  the  rubl)er  from  being  chafed.  Tho.H«.  bags  when  la4*«-d  light  were 
found  to  be  very  effective  in  excluding  the  water,  one  boatloa«l  being 
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under  the  water  for  several  hours  without  injury.  Besides  these  rubber 
bags,  in  each  boat  were  fitted,  in  special  compartments  near  the  bow, 
two  5-gallon  kegs,  filled  with  rice,  beans,  sugar,  coffee,  etc. ;  this  as  a 
special  precaution  against  accident,  as  they  would  float,  while  the  bags 
would  sink.  As  before,  all  supplies,  including  this  time  the  cooking 
utensils,  were  divided  equally  between  the  three  boats.  A  supply  of 
medicines,  rifles,  shotguns,  ammunition,  etc.,  was  taken.  Expecting 
to  be  out  all  winter  four  small  tents  were  j^rovided;  but  these  were  soon 
thrown  away  as  being  a  cumbersome  luxury.  On  account  of  the  winter 
weather  more  blankets,  overcoats  and  clothing  were  necessary.  Four 
months'  provisions  were  taken  at  the  start,  and  each  boat  carried  when 
fully  loaded  about  3  200  pounds,  besides  the  four  men.  A  false  bottom 
was  placed  in  the  boats,  under  which  all  canned  goods  were  packed  next 
to  the  keel,  with  the  salt  meats  and  hardware  in  the  lockers  at  each  end. 
Everything  was  so  packed  and  strapped  to  the  boats  that  in  case  of  an 
upset  nothing  could  be  detached  unless  the  boat  was  completely 
smashed. 

The  new  photographic  supplies  consisted  of  two  6^  x  8i-inch 
cameras  and  one  4  x  5-inch  detective  instrument,  and  2  000  films  in  roUa 
with  extra  roll  holders.  Each  roll  of  films  was  soldered  up  in  a  tin  box 
and  these  packed  in  the  rubber  bags.  As  each  roll  was  exposed  it  was 
again  soldered  up  in  the  tin  boxes  and  the  duplicates  carried  in  separate 
boats.  All  necessary  instruments,  transits,  levels,  rods,  barometers 
and  thermometers  were,  of  course,  supplied.  The  best  cork  life  pre- 
servers were  provided  for  all  the  men,  and  they  were  required  to  w^ear 
them  whenever  on  the  water.  These  life  preservers  proved  of  greatest 
service.  Mr.  John  Hislop,  the  first  assistant,  and  the  writer  w  ere  both 
thrown  from  their  boats  while  running  the  rapids,  and  their  lives  only 
saved  by  such  assistance. 

The  party  consisted  of  twelve  men  in  all  :  Mr.  John  Hislop,  first 
assistant  ;  Mr.  Harry  McDonald,  Mr.  Langdon  Gibson,  Mr.  Elmer 
Kane,  Mr.  F.  A.  Nims,  photographer  ;  Mr.  Keginald  Travers,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Edwards,  Mr.  A.  B.  Twining,  Mr.  H.  G.  Ballard,  Mr.  L.  G.  Brown, 
Mr.  James  Hogue. 

Only  six,  besides  the  writer,  went  through  the  canons  to  the  end  of 
the  journey.  Mr.  Nims,  photographer,  broke  his  leg  January  1st,  1890, 
and  was  left  at  Lee's  Ferry  ;  McDonald  left  of  his  own  accord  in  Feb- 
ruary, after  reaching  the  Grand  Canon  ;  Twining,  Brown  and  Hogue, 
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having  lost  their  boat,  were  sent  out  at  Peiich  Springs.  The  men 
remainiug  were  chosen  for  the  dou])le  duty  of  an  engineer  corps  and  as 
boatmen  to  navigate  the  river. 

This  second  expedition  was  completely  successful  in  every  vay, 
accomplishing  the  journey  to  the  gulf  without  disastrous  mishap.  To 
avoid  the  unnecessary  hardships  of  Cataract  Canon,  the  boats  w«re 
hauled  by  wagon  120  miles  from  Green  Kiver  Station  to  the  mouth  of 
Crescent  Creek,  4  miles  above  Dandy  Crossing.  The  expedition  em- 
barked December  10th,  reached  the  mouth  of  Diamond  Creek  March  1st, 
emerged  at  the  lower  end  of  Grand  Canon  March  17th,  reached  the 
end  of  the  survey  at  tide-water  April  26th,  and  returning  to  Yuma  wus 
disbanded  on  April  30th.  One  boat  was  completely  destroyetl  in  lUpid 
Xo.  24'J  ;  but  only  two  sacks  of  provisions  were  lost  in  the  whole 
journey. 

Thus  had  the  two  expeditions,  considered  as  one,  traveled  by  boat 
a  distance  of  over  1  400  miles,  had  passed  over — running  nearly  all  of 
them — 520  rapids,  falls  and  cataracts  in  less  than  500  miles,  making  a 
total  fall  of  4  500  feet,  and  had  passed  successfully  through  the  dark 
canons  of  one  of  the  most  tempestuous  rivers  of  the  world. 

Methods  Employed  in  Making  the  Survey. 

The  maps  of  the  Government  Geological  Sursey  gave  the  general 
course  and  length  of  the  river,  its  fall  by  sections,  and  all  the  general 
information  required.  What  was  needed,  however,  to  settle  the  practi- 
cability of  this  as  a  railway  route,  was  detailed  information  upon  the 
alignment  and  fall  of  the  river,  the  nature  and  material  of  which  ita 
banks  were  formed,  and  careful  inspection  of  the  lower  100  or  20(J  ft»et 
of  the  caiion  walls.  It  will  be  readily  men  that  much  of  the  work 
usually  done  on  a  preliminary  survey  might  be  diMi»en(ied  with,  and 
much  other  work  of  a  very  different  clmractor  would  be  n't[uirtsl. 

For  the  j)urpose8  of  right  of  way,  a  continuous  transit  line  waM  ran 
for  the  tiist  355  miles.  Over  GOO  miles  of  transit  line  wan  run  altogether. 
Such  work  was  done  at  all  points  where  there  wan  any  queiiii«»n  na  to 
possible  difficulty  of  curvature.  Where  long  stretches  of  the  river  o*car- 
red  with  slight  curvature,  such  work  was  not  th«»ught  ueceBsary. 

All  measurements  were  made  by  statlia,  and  trianguUtion.  On  all 
transit  lines  run  contour  topography  was  sketched.  IxjxcIh  were  only 
taken  at  point*  where  excessive  full  in  the   river  required  a  aottlvmcnt 
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of  the  question  of  grade,  or  at  points  where  the  line  would  require 
sharper  grades  to  cross  long  bends  or  rise  from  one  ledge  to  another. 
Where  the  average  fall  of  the  river  did  not  exceed  10  to  12  feet  per 
mile,  and  there  did  not  occur  any  reason  why  a  road-bed  should  not 
follow  nearly  parallel  with  high  water  mark,  no  such  work  seemed  to 
be  required.  For  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  distance  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  running  a  line  along  the  shore  in  the 
usual  way  without  the  use  of  boats.  This  will  be  readily  seen  by  an 
inspection  of  the  photographs.  At  other  points  the  work  could  only  be 
accomplished  with  the  help  of  the  boats. 

In  those  portions  of  the  river  where  the  rapids  were  heavy  and  thick, 
it  was  the  usual  method  to  take  the  boats  ahead,  make  camp,  and  return 
along  the  shore  for  the  line,  which  was  carried  ahead  of  the  camp.  In 
the  smooth  portions  of  the  river,  in  Narrow  Caiion,  all  through  Glen 
Canon,  and  on  the  lower  river  below  the  cartons,  the  first  boat  carried 
the  front  flagman  ahead,  the  second  boat  brought  the  transitman  and 
photographer  up  to  the  next  station,  and  the  third  boat  assisted  the  topog- 
rapher and  did  other  special  work.  Permanent  backsights  were  set  up 
at  all  turning  points.  On  some  occasions  when  for  special  reasons  only 
one  boat  could  be  used  many  devices  by  triangulation,  not  necessary  to 
be  described,  were  employed  to  carry  on  an  accurate  line. 

Careful  readings  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  were  taken 
three  times  each  day.  n  addition  to  the  usual  notes  kept  by  the 
transitman,  leveler  and  topographer,  the  writer  kept  an  extensive  series 
of  notes,  as  much  in  detail  as  possible.  Besides  a  record  of  all  the 
work  done  upon  the  river,  these  notes  covered  a  careful  description  of 
each  section  of  the  shore  line  (connected  by  numbers  with  each  of  the 
photographs  as  taken),  its  form  and  general  appearance,  with  numerous 
sketches  showing  cross-sections  and  peculiar  forms,  requiring  special 
work,  careful  classification  of  all  material  in  each  section,  a  record  of 
every  waterway  required,  from  10  feet  opening  up,  with  a  general 
description  of  the  whole  country,  and  its  bearing  upon  a  railroad  line 
as  to  its  grade,  alignment,  methods  of  construction,  nature  of  the  road- 
bed, and  requirements  for  maintaining  the  permanent  way.  These  notes 
oover  nearly  two  thousand  pages.  The  system  adopted  for  classifi- 
cation was  not  that  generally  used  on  construction,  as  no  estimate  was 
possible  or  necessary  in  cubic  yards,  but  a  classification  into  kinds  or 
classes  of  work.      For  example:  Level  bottom  lands,    hillside  slopes, 
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rough  talus  slopes,  smooth,  solid  rock  slopes,  clitf  bench  work,  heavy 
through  rock  cuts,  heavy  embankments,  rock  bluffs,  tunnels,  vertical 
cliffs  and  half  tunnels. 

It  is  believed  that  this  classification,  with  the  numerous  photoi^Taphs, 
will  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  wliole  nature  of  the  work. 

This  brings  up  for  consideration  one  of  the  most  important  featurai 
of  the  survey.  While  photography  had  been  used  in  many  ways  to 
illustrate  engineering  works,  it  is  believed  that  never  before  had  the 
camera  taken  so  active  and  important  a  pai*t  in  making  a  preliminary 
railway  survey  and  exploration  through  a  hitherto  almost  unknown 
land.  As  intimated  above,  the  object  to  be  attained  was  to  bring  back 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  nature  and  possibilities  of  a  country  prac- 
tically inaccessible  except  tlirough  dangers  to  both  life  and  limb.  The 
process  was  very  simple.  Photograi)hs  were  taken  in  such  number  all 
along  the  hue  as  to  show  almost  a  complete  panorama  of  the  river 
banks  and  the  walls  of  the  caiions,  from  the  head  of  the  C'ohirado  to 
the  Gulf  of  California.  Through  the  most  difficult  portions  these  pic- 
tures were  taken  so  as  to  overlap  each  other  and  leave  no  detail  of  diffi- 
cult construction  without  its  negative  to  supplement  and  demoostrate 
the  notes  and  opinions  of  the  engineers.  This  continuous  panorama 
was  not  carried  out  in  full  over  the  whole  distance  for  several  reaaons. 
During  the  stampede  of  the  first  expedition,  only  a  few  photographs 
were  taken  in  the  lower  Cataract  and  Narrow  caiions.  The  work  there, 
however,  being  so  uniform  in  its  character,  the  pictures  taken  fully 
illustrated  the  work  when  used  in  connection  with  the  instrumental  and 
other  notes.  On  the  lower  river,  where,  for  miles  at  a  time,  tlie  lino 
would  run  over  identically  the  same  formation,  pictures  were  taken  lean 
frequently. 

About  2  200  negatives  were  taken  in  all,  moat  of  them  in  dnplica!© 
and  some  in  tiiplicate.  Nearly  1  0(K)  views  were  secured  that  illuHtratotl 
the  route.  These  views,  arranged  in  their  order,  noted  on  the  maps,  and 
connected  by  numbers  with  all  notes,  are  of  such  value  as  not  only  to 
convince  the  most  incredulous  of  the  entire  practicability  of  th«  rout«, 
but  also  cover  the  line  so  in  detail  that,  with  the  noteaof  distance*  and 
classification,  will  enable  engineers  anywhere,  familiar  with  rough 
mountain  construction,  to  make  as  correct  an  up!  .'  *  *  »l 
the  cost  of  such  a  roa<l  as  can  those  who  accompaiun  iw.  .  »i - 

It  is  a  noUble  fact  that  while  the  President  of  the  Company  and  two 
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boatmen  were  drowned,  provisions,  instruments  and  boats  destroyed, 
not  a  single  negative  was  lost  in  the  river.  Of  course,  special  care  was 
taken  to  preserve  them;  yet  it  is  almost  marvelous  that  during  the  many 
disasters  and  mishaps,  this  most  valuable  evidence  was  kept  from  even 
being  wet.  As  noted,  the  photographer,  Mr.  Nims,  who  did  all  such 
work  down  to  the  middle  of  Marble  Canon,  fell  January  1st  and  broke 
his  leg.  No  other  man  in  the  party  had  ever  taken  a  photograph.  It 
was  with  much  anxiety  and  misgiving,  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
securing  pictures  of  the  Grand  Caiion,  which  was  still  below,  and  the 
most  important  section  of  the  river,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  secur- 
ing in  time  another  professional  operator,  that  the  writer  undertook  the 
work;  for  he  had  never  before  as  much  as  focused  a  camera. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  here,  that  while  exposing  his  first 
negative,  and  while  in  the  act  of  dashing  his  hat  upon  the  ground  and 
tearing  his  hair  in  his  excitement  and  perhaps  rage  at  his  complicated 
situation,  the  cook  took  a  snap  shot  at  him  with  the  "detective"  and 
preserved  for  his  future  contemplation  the  absurd  picture  he  was  making 
of  himself.  Twelve  hundred  exposures  were  made  without  his  being 
able  to  see  a  single  developed  negative,  as  all  such  work  was  done  after- 
ward in  Denver,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber taken  only  about  10  per  cent,  were  not  clear  pictures,  and  this  10 
per  cent,  were  sufficiently  clear  to  be  used  to  illustrate  the  survey. 

The  first  work  done  on  starting  the  survey  at  the  head  of  the  Colo- 
rado, was  to  establish  a  true  meridian.  This  was  done  at  various  points 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  instrumental  work.  The  results  were 
very  satisfactory,  and  reflect  much  credit  upon  Mr.  John  Hislop  and. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bush,  for  the  accuracy  with  which  they  handled  their  instru- 
ments under  so  many  trying  circumstances. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  record  one  experience  of  the  writer's- 
peculiar  to  the  depths  of  these  wild  gorges.  It  was  the  burden  of 
anxiety  ever  pressing  upon  him  that  a  mile  might  be  passed  over  and 
important  features  not  be  sufficiently  observed  and  noted  at  the  time, 
for  the  reason  that  while  in  his  many  experiences  in  exploration  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  if  an  item  or  two  were  forgotten,  it  was  but  a  matter 
of  a  day  and  some  hard  climbing  to  correct  the  error,  yet  here  in  these 
awful  cartons,  with  death  staring  the  party  in  the  face  at  almost  every 
rapid,  it  was  impossible  to  return.  And  especially  was  this  the  case  iiL 
the  winter,  when,  while  the  wild  flowers  were  in  bloom  in  the  valley  be- 
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low,  the  plateau  above  was  covered  with  from  3  to  6  feet  of  snow,  and  in 
case  of  loss  of  provisions,  worse  than  death  was  in  store  for  tliose  who 
attempted  to  retreat. 

In  the  description  of  the  river  line  and  nature  of  the  country, 
the  names  and  divisions  of  the  canons  will  be  used  as  adopted  in  the 
Government  reports.  The  river  course  is  divided  into  various  canons, 
though  these  divisions  are  entirely  arbitrary.  No  natural  marks  of 
separation  exist,  except  at  the  end  of  Glen  Canon,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
river  known  as  Lee's  Ferry. 

The  Results  of  the  Survey. 

The  whole  subject  under  consideration  has  been  dividetl  under  two 
general  heads: 

First. — The  feasibility  and  practicability  of  the  route  for  a  railway 
line. 

Seconrl. — The  advisability  of  such  a  railway. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  only  the  first  of  these  will  bo  consid- 
ered at  any  lengtli. 

Under  the  first  general  hoad  are  the  following  subdivisions: 
A — Detailed  description  of  the  line,  giving  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  material  encountered  along  the  river  banks. 

(1)  The  Grand  River  Division,  from  Grand  Junction  to  the  head  of 

the  Colorado. 

(2)  The  Cataract  and  Narrow  Caiions,  from  the  heatl  of  the  Colo- 

rado to  Dandy  Crossing. 

(3)  The  Glen  Cafion,  from  Dandy  Crossing  to  Lee's  Ferry. 

(4)  The  Marble  Canon,  from  Lee's  Ferry  to  the  Little  Colorado. 

(5)  Tlie  Grand   Canon,  from   tlio  T>ittle   Coloralo   to   the  Grand 

Wash. 
(G)  From  the  Grand  Wash  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Virgin. 

(7)  From  the  Rio  Virgin  to  the  Las  Vega.s  Wash. 

(8)  From  Las  Vegas  Wash  to  The  NeedU>8. 

(9)  From  The  Needles  to  the  Town  of  Yuma. 

(10)  From  Yuma  to  the  head  of  the  Gtilf  of  California. 
B— Statement  in  tabulated  form  of  the  rrsulta  of  this  detailiHl  surrey. 
C— Methods  of  handling  such  a  work  in  so  difficult  and  inacccMible  a 
country. 
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J) — The  nature  of  the  line  itself. 

(1)  The  grades. 

(2)  The  alignment. 

(3)  The  distances. 

(4)  Maintenance  of  the  permanent  way. 

(1)  The  Geand  Rivek  Division. 

From  the  notes  and  maps  furnished  by  Assistant  Engineer  Kendrick 
the  following  statements  of  this  division  are  compiled. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  survey  down  the  Grand 
Eiver  no  photographs  were  taken.  The  general  class  of  work  being 
known,  however,  it  can  be  well  illustrated  by  pictures  taken  further 
down  the  river. 

From  Grand  Junction  the  line  follows  parallel  with  the  Rio  Grande 
Western  Railway  down  the  valley  of  the  river  13  J  miles,  when  it  turns 
due  west,  and  in  less  than  two  miles  reaches  the  bank  of  the  river.  Fol- 
lowing along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  on  alternate  stretches  of  bottom 
land  and  hillside  slopes  of  talus  (loose  and  solid  rock),  to  a  point  about 
22  miles  from  the  beginning,  the  line  crosses  Grand  River,  and  in  cut- 
ting off  a  long  bend  uses  the  first  and  longest  tunnel  on  this  division. 
This  tunnel  would  be  5  900  feet  long  and  save  a  distance  of  nearly  4 
miles  of  heavy  work.  Keeping,  then,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
there  follows  the  same  succession  of  bottom  lands,  hillside  slopes  and 
talus  of  loose  rock,  with  occasional  rock  bluffs  and  short  cliffs  requir- 
ing heavy  work. 

Beyond  here  the  river  enters  the  Granite  Carion  of  Grand  River. 
Mr.  Kendrick  did  not  make  his  survey  through  this  gorge,  but  fol- 
lowed the  high  plateau  over  which  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway 
runs  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  "Sisco  Pumphouse."  A  final  lo- 
cated line  would,  however,  pass  through  this  Granite  gorge.  From  the 
point  opposite  the  Sisco  Pumphouse  the  survey  followed  the  bank  of 
the  river,  the  work  being  heavier  with  an  increased  proportion  of  solid 
rock  excavation,  and  a  second  tunnel  of  3  000  feet,  cutting  off  another 
long  bend  of  the  river.  Seventy-five  miles  from  the  starting  point 
the  Little  Castle  Valley,  a  rich  agricultural  district,  is  reached.  Through 
.this  valley  there  are  10  miles  of  earthwork.  For  15  miles  farther 
on  are  found  the  same  hillside  slopes  and  talus  of  earth  and  loose  rocks, 
and  points  of  cliff  and  solid  rock  bluffs.     The  nature  of  these  slopes 
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will  be  more  i)articularly  described  and  illustrated  by  photograpljs  lat«r 
on.  The  line  passes  the  Little  Grand  Valh  y,  another  farming  district, 
beyond  which,  and  nearly  all  the  waj  to  the  heatl  of  the  Colorado,  the 
Grand  River  is  much  more  tortuous,  and  there  are  long  bends  return- 
ing upon  themselves.  A  succession  of  four  tunnela,  respectively  3  200 
feet,  3  000  feet,  4  000  and  2  700  feet  in  length,  with  the  two  tunnels 
described  above,  and  aggregating  4-iVd  miles,  save  a  total  distance  of  23^ 
miles.  In  the  last  36  miles  of  the  Grand  River  Division  there  are  C 
miles  of  bottom  lands,  and  a  large  proportion  of  light  hillside  work  of 
earth  and  loose  rock,  given  in  Mr.  Kendrick's  estimate  as  "pick  and 
shovel  work." 


Table  of  Classification'    in    Miles    from  Grand  Junctiox  to  thb 

CoLoiL\DO   River. 


DiSTAVCB 

IN 

M1I.E8. 


3r,.323 
19.273 
61.fW5 

f..206 
13,040 

4.110 


Okkebal  Chabactcb  or  Work. 


to. 

grmj'i.''     ■.:iu-"i'iim 
each  cU«sof  »    rk 


'Level  bottom  land,  earth,  gravel,  etc lfo«.  ^  tn'1  SS 

HiUnide  Blopef.  E.  &  L.  R N"-    ■  ••» 

RouKh  taluH  slopes,  L.  R.  &  8.  R X'  > 

Solid  rock  slopes Nu     .■» 

(Iranite  walls (See     (Jr«nd    Cafioa 

Tunnela \    Piclurct. 


139.987 


Total 


Note.— Photographs  selected  from  tho««  talten  on  the  Colorado. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  such  a  paper  lus  tins  tu  r«  prcHiuci'  ail  tno 
photographs  whoso  numbers  are  used  to  illustruto  these  tablcn,  mtich 
less  the  'JOO  or  1  000  views  accompanying  the  writer's  report  to  th»*  rail- 
way company.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  prepared  it  is  the  iiitentioD  of  the 
writer  to  present  to  the  Society  an  album  of  all  those  views  for  prosor- 
vation  in  its  library.  These  views  will  bo  arranged  in  order  aud 
numbered  correspondingly  to  the  iiuml>ors  given  here. 

As  stated  above  under  the  description  of  the  methotls  employed,  tlio 
measurements,  notes  and  descriptions  of  the  nuit^s  along  the  Col..r»4lo 
were  taken  so  as  to  show  the  njiture  of  river  bunk  or  canon  wall,  and  iho 
class  of  material  of  which  it  was  compo^eil  for  each  100  fovt,  if  any 
change  in  its  chara«ter  or  form  occurred  so  oft«n,  and  at  «ich  point 
where  such  change  was  noted,  one  or  more  photographs  wen*  Ukt«n  to 
completely  illustrate  it.     These  notos,  covering  nearly  2  TrfW  |»ag.-»,  w«r« 
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then  tabulated,  giving  the  length  of  each  piece  of  work,  and  different 
class  of  work,  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  in  this  form,  starting  at 
the  head  of  Cataract  Caiion  : 

21  050  feet  level  bottom  land. 

2  400  feet  rough  slopes,  L.  and  S.  B. 

2  700  feet  heavy  embankment  under  cliff. 

13  400  feet  hillside  slopes. 

4  000  feet  level  bottom  land. 

These  tables  covered  many  pages.  They  are  not  necessary,  in  so  de- 
tailed a  form,  to  the  understandingof  the  subject,  and  will  only  be  given 
here  in  condensed  tabulated  form,  with  general  descriptions  of  the  more 
marked  characteristics  of  the  several  canons  and  subdivisions. 

(2)  The  Cataract  and  Narrow  Canons. 

The  length  of  this  division,  from  the  head  of  the  Colorado  to  Dandy 
Crossing,  is  54.214  miles. 

Condensed  Table  of  Classification  in  Miles,  Cataract  and  Narrow 

Canons. 


Miles. 

General  Chakacteb  of  Work. 

Characteristic  photo- 
graphs   illustrating 
each  class  of  work. 

11.543 

Level  bottom  land 

Nos  39  and  114 

5.436 

Hillside  slopes,  E.  &  L.  R 

Nos.  48  and    78 

14.545 

Rough  slopes,  L.  R.  &  S.  R 

Nos  52  and    69 

2.557 

Solid  rock  slopes 

No.  106 

19.110 

Cliff  bench  work 

Nos  85  and    90 

.739 

Heavy  embankment  under  cliff 

No.    44 

.284 

Tunnel 

54.214 

Total 

Some  marked  characteristics  in  this  division  deserve  special  notice. 

1st.  The  large  amount  of  bottom  lands  consist  of  fiats  formed  at  the 
bottom  or  foot  of  the  generally  sloping  walls.  They  are  composed  of 
earth  gravel  and  small  loose  rock.  In  places  large  detached  rocks  from 
the  cliffs  above  lie  upon  these  flats,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
change  their  character  from  that  of  earthwork  (Plate  XXIX).  See 
Photos.  30  to  38.* 

2d.  The  "Hillside  Slopes  "  are  formed  of  the  same  materials,  with  a 


*The  photographs  referred  to  throughout  are  to  be  deposited  at  the  house  of  the  Am- 
erican Society  of  Civil  Engineers  for  reference. 
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larger  proportion  of  loose  rock.     In  many  cases  these  slopes  are  Binijily 
decomposed  and  broken  rock  covering  a  slope  of  the  original  formation 
of  stratified  rock  in  place.      This  is  of  the  "softer"  sandstone,  and 
generally  in  horizontal  layers.     See  Photos.  77  to  78. 
A  cross-section  in  this  formation  is  thus  shown: 


At  other  points  the  earth  and  loose  rock  compose  the  whole  slope, 
but  are  well  cemented  together,  anil  would  form  a  secure  and  Kolid 
roatlway.     See  Photos.  70  to  7G. 

3d.  The  ** Rough  Slopes"  are  of  the  same  nature,  but  formed  of 
much  more  coarsely  broken  rock  and  boulders. 

4th.  At  but  one  point  on  this  division  does  there  occur  any  really 
perpendicular  clitT  that  interferes  with  the  railroad  line.  This  is  passed 
by  the  1  500-foot  tunnel. 

5th.  Beyond  this  tunnol  jjoint  the  character  of  the  canon  walli 
changes  entirely.  The  gorge  is  much  narrower,  and  in  many  plac<?8  the 
cliffs  rise  vertically  from  the  water,  and  frequently  overhang  from  10  to 
30  feet.  They  vary  from  20  to  80  feet  in  height  from  low  water  to  the 
first  bench,  and  above  this  is  a  slope  to  the  next  cliff,  which  varies  in 
height  as  the  one  below.  These  slopes  or  l»euches  are  of  different  widths, 
generally  about  50  feet  wide. 

The  rock  is  a  very  hard  sandstone  above,  with  limestone  ledges  next 
to  the  river.  Occasionally  two  or  more  benches  are  broken  together, 
forming  a  slope  down  to  the  water.  Thin  character  of  ••cliff  tiench 
work  "  predominates  through  the  remainder  of  Cataract  and  Narrow 
canons. 

For  a  distanco  of  n»arly  Gj  miles  the  canon  is  narmw,  from 250 t4)4M 
feet  betwe<'n  lower  walls.  The  benches  ha  v.*  generally  low  cliflb — 25  to 
40  feet— between  them,  the  first  rising  directly  from  the  water's  edg*. 
These  cliffs  are  mostly  of  solid,  hard  limestone.  In  jilaoos  the  cliff*  are 
ragged  and  broken  into  points,  and  occasionally  stantl  out  into  th«  rirer 
in  bold  bluffs;  these  will  re(iuire  to  l^e  blastetl  away  and  thrown  into  tlM 
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river.  See  Photos.  Nos.  87,  88,  89  and  90.  In  a  few  places  the  second 
and  third  benches  are  broken  down,  so  that  the  first  bench  is  very  wide 
and  the  line  would  be  located  well  back  from  the  river. 

6th.  At  the  lower  end  of  Narrow  Canon  a  new  formation  comes  in. 
The  limestone  has  sunken  under  the  river,  and  a  massive  red  sandstone 
forms  smooth,  naked  slopes.  This  first  occurs  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Dirty  Devil  River.     See  Photos.  Nos.  100  and  101. 

High  and  Low  Water. 

From  the  head  of  the  Colorado  to  Dandy  Crossing  the  difference  be- 
tween high  and  low  water  mark  varies  from  25  to  60  feet,  and  perhaps  in 
places  even  more  than  this,  the  greatest  difference  being,  of  course,  in 
the  narrow^  parts  of  the  Cataract  and  in  the  Narrow  canons.  In  those 
portions  where  the  walls  stand  vertically  from  the  water,  the  exact  high 
water  mark  is  hard  to  determine.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
however,  this  point  is  almost  entirely  below  the  lower  edge  of  the  first 
bench;  for  the  extreme  rise  is  caused  by  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the 
bottom  gorge,  and  the  perpendicularity  of  its  walls.  The  railway  line 
being  necessarily  here  located  on  the  upper  part  of  the  first  bench,  and 
in  some  places  on  the  second,  in  this  narrow  portion  will  be  well  above 
high  water,  and  for  nearly  the  whole  distance  upon  a  solid  rock  road-bed 
not  affected  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river. 

(3)  Glen  Canon. 

This  division  has  some  peculiar  features  not  found  anywhere  else  on 
the  whole  route.  It  will  therefore  be  best  to  explain  its  characteristics 
before  giving  the  detailed  table  of  classification. 

First. — The  average  fall  per  mile  of  the  river  in  Glen  Canon,  that  of 
2.17  feet,  is  less  than  in  any  other  portion  above  the  mouth  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Wash. 

Second. — This  light  fall  has  formed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  a 
very  wide  channel,  in  places  as  much  as  1  800  feet,  and  has  allowed  the 
formation  of  a  large  amount  of  bottom  land.  These  flats  or  bottoms 
are  very  extensive  and  in  many  places  very  wide.  They  are  above  all 
ordinary  high  water,  and  it  is  believed  above  extreme  high  water  at  this 
time.  On  account  of  the  excessive  crookedness  of  the  river  in  this  canon 
some  of  these  flats  are  peculiarly  situated.     Sketch  made  June  29th  illus- 
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tratesthis — the  flat  being  at  the  extreme  end  of  th*?  long  l)en(l8.  Otliew 
extend  from  1  to  5  miles  in  length  in  straight  lines  and  gentle  curvec. 
These  flats  are  all  earth-plow  and  scraper  work.  See  Photos.  "Sob.  134 
and  135. 

Third. — Tlirough  nearly  all  of  Gleii  Canon  th«'  walls  are  of  a  maasive 
red  sandstone  standing  in  vertical  Clio's.     For  many  miles  under  these 


cliffs  there  is  a  high,  solid  and  permanent  tains.  This  is  a  true  talaa, 
compos3d  entirely  of  broken  rock,  but  on  ac<'ount  of  the  extreme  width 
of  the  river,  and  its  gentle  fall  is  perfectly  secure  and  adapted  for  a 
secure  road-bed.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  canon  the  river  is  very 
tortuous  and  in  places  has  washed  a^  ay  the  tains,  and  it  l»6<'ome«  n«ves- 
sarv  to  build  a  roadwav  at  the  foot  of  the  clitV  in  the  river. 


Fourth.— On  account  of  this  extreme  crooked  course  of  th©  riT«r  in 
Glen  Canon,  it  is  necessary,  iu  order  to  locate  a  good  line,  to  use  a  large 
numl>er  of  tunnels.  The  survey  was  made  following  the  rivrr  bank  and 
the  tunnels  located  by  platting.  In  this  way  two  line«  wen^eatimntcd;  tho 
first  requiring  seventeen  tunnels  ranging  from  200  to  4  f^iO  fo«t  in  leogtli. 
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and  the  second  or  alternative  line  having  nineteen  tunnels  ranging  from 
200  to  6  600  feet  in  length,  this  last  line  making  a  saving  of  18i  miles 
in  distance.  The  nature  of  these  two  lines  in  this  respect  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  sketch  on  page  307. 

Which  of  these  two  lines  is  the  better  can  only  be  determined  by  a 
careful  location  and  a  proper  comparison  of  estimates  in  dollars  and 
cents.  The  tunnels  would  be  through  the  massive  red  sandstone,  soft 
enough  to  make  cheap  work,  and  yet  hard  enough,  as  is  shown  by  the 
vertical  cliffs,  to  stand  for  many  years  without  requiring  either  timber- 
ing or  arching.  As  bearing  materially  upon  both  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, and  the  maintenance  of  such  a  line,  the  following  condensed 
tables  are  given  of  classification  of  both  main  and  alternative  lines  and 
comparison  of  tunnels: 
Prom  Dandy  Crossing  to  Lee's  Ferry  by  main  surveyed 

line 156.580  miles. 

By  alternative  "  B  " 138.100      " 

Condensed  Table  of  Classification — Glen  Canon. 


Mii^s. 

Genekal  Character  of  Work. 

Characteristic  photo- 
graphs illustrating 
each  class  of  work. 

57.270 

Level  bottom  lands 

Nos.  134,212. 

10.928 

Hillside  slopes,  E.  &  L.  R 

••    141,  155,  174. 

55.926 

Rough  talus  slopes,  L.  &  S.  R 

'«     178,  233, 

21.284 

Solid  rock  slopes  and  bluffs 

"    179,  318. 

6.553 

Heavy  embankment  under  cliff 

"     209,  210. 

.501 

Heavy  through  rock  cuts 

"    197,  260. 

4.118 

Tunnels  (17) 

••     241,  242. 

156.580 

Total. 

Alternative  Line  "B" — Glen  Canon. 


Miles. 


47.576 
10.473 
45.519 
17.812 
6.417 
.445 
10.858 


138.100 


General,  Character  of  Work. 


Level  bottom  land , 

Hillside  slopes,  E.  &  L.  R 

Rough  talus  slopes,  L.  &  S   R 

Solid  rock  slopes  and  bluffs 

Heavy  emabankment  under  cliffs 

Heavy  through  rock  cuts , 

Tunnels  (19) 


Total,  making  a  saving  of  18>^  miles  by  using  longer 
tunnels. 


Characteristic  photo- 
graphs illustrating 
each  class  of  work. 


Nos 

f34, 

212. 

141, 

155, 

174. 

178, 

233. 

179, 

318. 

209, 

210. 

197, 

260. 

" 

241, 

242. 
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Length  of  Tunnels— Glen  Ca5Jon. 


Survej'ed  line — length  in  feet. 

Alternative  Line  "  B."— Length  In  feet. 

1 

300 

1                       300 

2 

500 

2 

500 

'S 

3 

1000 

3 

6  600 

a 

4 

550 

4 

4  000 

o 

1500 

0 

4  500 

a 

6 

4000 

6 

4  000 

:« 

7 

200 

7 

200 

8 

800 

8 

800 

w    S 

.... 

9 

6  000 

&c-«« 

.... 

.... 

10                     4  GOO 

9 

1000 

11 

1  000 

10 

350 

12 

350 

^^ 

11 

300 

13 

2  640 

12 

700 

14 

5  300 

5  2 

13 

4  640 

15 

4  640 

>  s 

U 

GO<J 

16 

GOO 

15 

500 
1500 

[      17 

.     5  300 

8 
1 

• .  •  • 

>  •  •  • 

18 

2  000 

i 

17 

3  300 

19 

4  000 

4.118  miles. 

in  e^fi  tt't!'''. 

In  concluding  the  notes  on  Glen  Caiion  two  points  deserve  8i>eciAl 
mention.  For  about  one-half  of  the  45  to  55  miUs  of  "rongh  talua 
slopes  "  in  the  estimate,  the  massive  red  sandstone  stands  up  al>ove  the 
second  stratum  of  softer  rock,  and  this  forms  a  slope  at  about  45  degrees 
of  thin  horizontal  layers  of  sandstono  in  j»la<'e,  only  covered  with  a  few 
feet  of  debris  from  above,  thus  reducing  largely  the  amount  of  em- 
bankment to  be  protected  from  the  river.     See  Photos.  Nos.  173  to  179. 

The  great  width  of  this  canon  reduces  the  diff«renco  between  higti 
and  low  water  to  a  minimum.     It  varies  from  G  to  30  feet. 


(4)  Mahule  CaSos. 

Throu^^'h  Marble  Caiion,  and  all  tin'  nvst  c.f  the  route  to  the  ^'nlf   the 
dividing  lines  between  the  ditVerent  clusses  of  work  are  not  lo  -Ij 

drawn  as  in  the  canons  above,  as  can  readily  bo  (U'en  from  tin*  photo- 
grajdis.  The  classification  was  therefore  divided  directly,  m  umr  m 
possible,  into  miles  and  parts  of  miles. 
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The  distance  from  Lee's  Ferry  to  the  Colorado  Chiqueto,  or  Little 
Colorado,  is  62.510  miles.     A  distance  of  3  miles  is  saved  by  tunnels. 

Condensed  Table  op  Classification — Makble  Canon. 


Miles. 


.500 

26.510 

.125 

32.250 

.750 

2.375 

62.510 


General  Character  of  Work. 


Bottom  lands 

Heavy  talus  blopes.    See  note.. 

Heavy  through  rock  cut 

Cliflf  bench  work 

Heavy  embankment  under  cliff, 
Tunnels  (4). 


Total. 


Characteristic  photo- 
graph illustrating 
each  class  of  work. 


Nos.  357,  364. 
"  275,  365. 
"  273,  323. 
"    318. 


Note. — Under  "  heavy  talus  slopes  "  are  placed  all  slopes  of  talus  and  stratified  rock  in 
place  covered  by  loose  rock  and  debris. 

There  is  now  for  consideration  the  one  great  canon  of  the  Colorado, 
although  it  is  arbitrarily  divided  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Colorado  into 
two — the  Marble  and  Grand. 

First. — The  walls  of  Marble  Caiion  are  composed  of  various  strata  of 
limestone — in  places  these  have  been  turned  into  true  marble.  The 
strata  are  of  different  degrees  of  hardness,  lying  upon  each  other,  first  a 
hard,  then  a  soft,  and  so  on.  The  softer  strata  are  almost  always  com- 
posed of  thin  layers  of  horizontally  stratified  rock,  and  they  have  worn 
away  in  slopes  from  30  to  50  degrees  from  the  horizontal.  These  slopes 
of  rock  in  place  are  covered  with  loose  broken  rock  or  debris.  This  is 
the  nature  of  the  26^  miles  of  '*  heavy  talus  slope  "  given  in  the  table, 
and  also  of  a  large  part  of  the  32^  miles  of  ' '  cliff  bench  work"  (Plates 
XXX,  XXXI).     See  Photos.  273  to  282,  inclusive. 

Second. — The  cliff  bench  work  only  differs  from  the  talus  slopes  in 
the  fact  that  the  line  is  located  on  the  slope  above  a  vertical  cliff  from 
50  to  100  feet  above  the  water.  This  class  of  work  is  very  noticeable 
about  ten  miles  below  Lee's  Ferry,  where  the  river  cuts  into  a  much 
harder  stratum  of  rock,  forming  a  narrow  inner  gorge,  with  vertical  walls 
next  to  the  water.  Above  these  walls  the  caiion  slopes  back  in  a  general 
cross  section  of  this  form:      (See  next  page  and  Photos.  287  to  294.) 

In  this  inner  gorge,  being  so  narrow,  the  difference  between  low  and 
extreme  high  water  varies  from  40  to  95  feet,  but  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  a  railway  line  would  be  located  on  the  first  sloping  bench  above 
the  inner  gorge,  and  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  most  extreme  rise. 
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Third. — At  about  the  middle  of  Marble  Canon,  which  has  been  called 
Point  Retreat,  the  river  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left  and  then  again  tr» 
the  right.  At  this  point  the  marble  stands  \\\\  in  vertical  cliffs  about 
300  feet  high  from  the  water's  edge,  while  the  sandstones  beneh  back  iu 


slopes  and  cliffs  to  2  500  feet  in  height.  Just  beyond  this  the  cauon  it 
narrowest,  being  a  little  less  than  400  feet  from  wall  to  wall.  The  marble 
rapidly  rises  till  it  stands  in  perpendicular  cliffs  700  to  800  feet  high, 
with  patches  of  broken  down  cliff  forming  small  benches  and  talus  Hloi>e)) 
at  their  bases.     See  Photos.  Nos.  324  to  338,  inclusive. 

A  loiated  line  would  pass  through  Point  Ketrtnit  with  a  tunnel  al)Out 
1  mile  in  length,  cross  the  river  with  a  single  span  (Thoto.  330)  from 
cliflf  to  cliflf.  and  through  the  opi)Osite  point  with  a  shortor  tannel, 
coming  out  upon  the  same  general  class  of  ciitf  bench  work.  This  hoc 
tion  of  some  10  miles  (two  above  Point  R^-tnmt)  in  Marble  Canon  is,  in 
fact,  the  most  difhcult  to  locate,  and  perhaps  the  mo«t  expensive  10 
miles  to  construct  anywhere  upon  the  whole  river.  It  is  necessary  to 
cross  the  river  for  the  first  and  only  time.  The  cloHeneas  of  the  marble 
clitfs  offers  a  very  Huitable  place  for  a  single  span  bridge.  Althongh 
expensive,  a  i>ermanent  and  first-class  line  can  Ihj  ItK-ated  through  this 
10  miles.  Beyond  this  section  of  tunnels  and  bridge  the  same  cliff 
bench  work  continues  for  about  12  miles,  with  a  tunnel  througii  Toint 
Hausbrough,  saving  a  mile  in  distance.  (See  PhoUw.  Nos.  :i32  to 
348.)  For  the  last  17i  miles  above  the  Little  Col()ra4lo  the  caiion  widens, 
the  marble  benches  retreat,  new  straU  of  limestomi  qnartxile  and 
sandstone  come  up  from  the  river,  forraingsuceeasive  slop's  and  U»nchf«. 
The  slopes  are  at  an  angle  of  about  40  degrees  frt»m  hori/ontal.  formed 
of  thinner  lavers  of  rock  in   ])lare,  and  covered  with  di'bri*.     Some  of 
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these  slopes  rise  gradually  from  the  water's  edge  to  a  height  of  from  20D 
to  1  000  feet.     See  Photos.  Nos.  349  to  372,  inclusive. 

(5)  The  Gkand  Canon. 

The  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  has  been  pronounced  by  those 
^\ho  have  carefully  studied  it  to  be  "by  far  the  most  sublime  of  earthly 
spectacles."  While  this  perhaps  is  the  case,  and  while  it  is  one  of,  if 
not  the  grandest  gorge  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  neither  its  grandeur  nor 
its  dimensions  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  possibilities  of 
building  a  railway  through  it.  The  fact  that  the  Grand  Caiion  is  218- 
miles  long — from  the  Little  Colorado  to  the  Grand  Wash — and  in  cut- 
ting its  way  through  the  Kaibab  Mountains  the  river  has  formed  a 
chasm  from  5  000  to  6  200  feet  deep,  and  from  6  to  13  miles  wide  on  top,, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  whatever.  It  is  only  the  lower  200  feet  or 
so  of  the  canon  that  a  railway  would  have  anything  to  do  with  directly,, 
but  in  order  to  show  the  nature  of  this  lower  200  feet,  and  its  indirect 
connection  with  that  above,  a  general  description  must  be  given  of  the 
whole  gorge. 

This  canon  is  divided  into  smaller  sections  by  marked  changes  in  the 
character  of  its  formation  as  follows: 
1st.     18  miles  above  the  granite, 
of  granite, 
to  the  Kanab  Wash, 
of  narrow  marble  benches, 
to  the  lower  granite, 
of  granite. 

to  the  end  of  the  canon. 
This  first  18  miles  is  in  fact  no  caiion  at  all.     The  whole  country  i» 
broken  up  and  back  for  many  miles  from  the  river,  and  hills  and  knolls 
rise  up  between  it  and  the  outer  walls  beyond,  these  being  separated 
by  washes  and  gulches  running  in  every  direction. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  river  runs  through  quite  a  wide  valley.  By 
an  examination  of  Photos.  Nos.  376  to  413,  inclusive,  and  the  table  of 
classification,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  classes  of  work  exist,  from  earth  to 
cliff  bench  work,  but  the  larger  proportion  being  comparatively  light 

work. 

The  second  section  of  35^  miles  of  granite  walls  is  the  first  real 
canon  portion  of  the  great  gorge.     As  com-pared  with  other  well  known 


2d. 

35J     ' 

3d. 

35^     " 

4th. 

21      ' 

5th. 

54J     ' 

6th. 

39      ' 

7th. 

14^     ' 
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canons  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  through  which  railways  have  been  built 
— the  Royal  Gorge  of  the  Arkansas  and  Clear  Creek  Canon — this  has  a 
form  peculiar  to  itself.  Its  walls  start  from  the  water's  edge  with  gen- 
erally a  few  feet — 10  to  50 — of  vertical  cliff,  and  then  slope  back  in  a 
ragged,  irregular  slope  300  to  1  200  feet  or  more,  at  an  angle  varying 
from  a  few  degrees  to  45  degrees  from  vertical,  with  some  small  patchea 
jutting  out  boldly  into  the  river  and  towering  hundreds  of  feet  high, 
forming  almost  perpendicular  cliffs,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  they 
form  buttresses  and  towers  to  the  general  slope  of  the  wall.  Above  tho 
granite  rise  the  sandstone,  limestone,  marble  and  higher  sandstone 
ledges  in  cliffs,  benches  and  slopes,  stepping  up  and  back  till  tlu*  chasm 
is  from  6  to  13  miles  wide.  The  lower  granite  walls,  with  which  we 
have  to  do  directly,  are  divided  into  two  distinct  classes.  Those  from 
the  head  of  the  gorge  to  the  Bright  Angel  Creek  are  mostly  of  hard 
massive  gray  and  red  granite,  and  stand  in  solid,  l>old  8loi>e8.  At  the 
Bright  Angel  this  granite  changes  into  a  softer  kind,  generally  black 
and  gray,  much  broken,  cut  into  sharp  pinnacles  and  crags,  and  seenia 
as  if  formed  of  closely  stratified  slate.  The  slopes  are  much  flatter  and 
more  cut  up  by  side  washes,  and  the  whole  country  opens  ba«k  into 
the  widest  portions  of  the  Grand  Canon  (Plates  XXXII,  XXXIII).  Hoe 
Photos.  Nos.  414  to  540,  inclusive.  In  this  section  were  iu)t<'.l  four  short 
tunnels  aggregating  on<;-half  mile. 

The  section  of  35^  miles  from  the  granite  to  Kanab  Waab  aMomo  aa 
entirely  new  form.  Tho  granite,  excei)t  in  a  few  patcbes.  has  sunk 
under  the  river,  and  the  softer  strata  of  sand  and  limestones,  which 
form  the  great  sloi)es  above  the  granite,  have  come  down  next  to  the 
river,  and  rise  from  the  water's  edge  in  great  talus  slopes  (anderlaid 
with  the  same  horizontally  stratified  rock  in  place)  of  from  300  t^*  600 
feet  high,  at  a  general  angle  of  40  degrees  from  vertical.  The  high 
cliffs  of  marble  and  red  sandstone  bench  back  from  the  topn  of  thesa 
slopes.  Although  these  outer  peaks  and  cliffs  have  drawn  in  chuM*  ui»on 
the  river,  the  canon  itself,  that  is,  the  inner  gorge,  is  much  wider  than 
above,  being  measured  from  the  toi)s  of  the  great  talun  slopes.  This 
section  is  shown  by  photographs  (Plate  XXXIV).  See  Photos,  Noa.  Ml 
to  597,  inclusive. 

From  the  mouth  of  tho  Kanab  Wash  for  20  mih-s  tluwn  in  iKThaps 
the  narrowest  and  deepest  part  of  tho  great  inner  gorge.  Tho  lowof 
sandstone  and  limestone  ledges  have  sunken  under  tho  rircr,  and  iiui 
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marble  and  upper  sandstones  have  come  close  into  the  water.  At  the 
bottom  the  gorge  is  from  150  to  200  feet  wide,  and  the  river  runs  between 
vertical  walls,  but  vertical  only  for  about  80  feet  up.  The  walls  of  this 
portion  of  the  canon  (and  it  comes  nearer  being  a  true  canon  than  any 
other  part  of  the  river)  rise  above  the  water  over  2  000  feet.  They  have 
the  least  slope,  the  benches  are  narrow,  and  the  vertical  cliffs  between 
the  benches  higher  than  in  any  other  section.  For  19  miles,  however, 
there  is  a  continuous  bench  about  30  feet  above  high  water  and  running 
almost  parallel  with  the  grade  of  the  river.  This  bench  is  of  solid 
imperfect  marble  or  limestone,  from  50  to  80  feet  wide,  and  its  alignment 
is  such  that  it  could  be  occupied  the  whole  distance  by  tunneling  some 
of  the  short,  sharp  points  (Plate  XXXV).  Photos.  Nos.  597  to  612  show 
its  general  character,  and  also  the  detailed  work  necessary  for  its  occu- 
pancy. 

In  the  next  section  of  54^  miles,  which  reaches  to  the  lower  granite 
gorge,  there  are  several  points  worthy  of  note.  The  large  proportion 
of  "hillside  slopes,"  over  37  miles  (see  Photos.  Nos.  625  to  655—59 
and  60),  and  also  the  large  amount  of  "heavy  talus  slopes,"  nearly  15 
miles.  In  fact,  it  seems  a  misnomer  to  call  this  section,  except  at  a  few 
points,  a  canon  at  all.  It  is  a  valley  broad  and  in  some  places  flat,  with 
gently  sloping  hills.  In  this  section  occurs  that  portion  of  the  canon  so 
broken  up  and  rended  by  volcanic  action.  Here  also  are  found  bold 
points  of  basalt  which  in  a  few  places  will  require  very  heavy  work. 

The  lower  granite  gorge,  commencing  about  2  miles  above  Diamond 
Creek,  is  39  miles  in  length.  This  second  gorge  is  almost  of  the  same 
form  and  proportion  as  the  great  granite  gorge  at  the  head  of  the  carton, 
except  that  the  granite,  which  is  gray  and  black,  with  patches  of  red, 
rises  higher  than  in  the  gorge  above.  Its  walls  slope  from  the  water  at 
angles  varying  from  10  to  50  degrees  from  vertical.  It  has  not,  however, 
the  regular  slope  of  the  upper  gorge.  In  its  first  half  the  buttresses  of 
massive  rock  that  jut  out  over  the  slopes  into  the  river  are  bolder  and 
more  numerous,  the  granite  is  more  compact  and  solid,  and  is  cut 
through  by  more  side  canons  and  washes.  The  second  half  is,  as  in  the 
gorge  above,  shattered  and  broken,  and  has  much  flatter  slopes.  This 
gorge  is  shown  in  Photos.  Nos.  661  to  732,  inclusive. 

In  Photo.  No.  710  is  seen  one  of  the  most  formidable  points  of  granite 
on  the  river.  The  caiion  is  very  narrow;  the  wall  is  vertical  for  500  to 
600  feet  above  the  water.     It  is  on  a  slight  curve  and  long  bend  of  the 
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river,  and  there  seems  no  other  way  of  rounding  this  point  except  by 
half  tunneling.  The  rock  is  very  compact  and  solid,  and  well  adapted 
for  such  work.  In  the  whole  route,  as  shown  by  the  preliminary  survev, 
there  will  not  be  required  more  than  one-half  mile  of  this  half  tunnel  work. 

From  the  end  of  the  granite  to  the  Grand  Wash  cliffs  the  canon  ib 
but  a  repetition  of  the  lower  end  of  Marble  Cailon.  The  lower  100  or 
200  feet  of  "the  walls"  consist  of  great  slopes  of  the  softer  lime- 
stones, covered  with  loose  debris.  For  miles  these  slopes  extend  to 
a  height  of  500  to  800  feet.  In  this  section  of  the  cailon  are  numeroua 
•streams  of  clear  water  coming  in  from  immense  springs  in  every  direc- 
tion and  at  different  height.s  above  the  river.  This  water  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  in  running  over  the  oliffs  and 
slopes  has  left  deposits  of  lime  which  in  places  stand  up  100  feet  high. 

The  following  table  gives  the  condensed  statement  of  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  Grand  Cauon. 

The  distance  through  this  caiion  is  217.150  miles. 

Condensed  Table  op  Classification— Grand  Ca.^on. 


MlT.KS, 

QXITEBAI,  CHARACTEB  OT  WOKK. 

Photoffmpha  ilhulm* 
ting   meh    cUm  of 
work. 

6L050 

Hillside  slopes,  E.  &  L.  R.  &  8.  B 

Noa.9TS.sa 

Koa.  4M.  735 

43.750 
11.600 

3. 

1.250 

.200 

19.(X« 

85  W5 

.H75 

.500 

Heavy  and  light  talus  Blopes,  L.  &  8.  R : 

Cliff  bench  wurk— sandstone 

No*  M'J  &&S 

High  cliffs  and  bluffs      "         

Koa.a83.4M 

S<ili«l  rock  slopes             "        

Heavy  embankment  in  river 

Vo.    414 

Marble  bench  work 

Noa.  603.  606 

sloping  grauite  walls ,,.. 

Noa.  «3oi  469 

Tunnels  (6). 

Vertical  cliff  and  hAlf  tunnel. 

(6,  7,  8,  9  and  10)  Lower  or  Valley  Divihion. 

At  the  Grand  Wash  cliffs  the  whole  country  drops,  and  baa  b«cn 
washed  away  by  the  drainage  of  the  prehistoric  lake  aboTe  to  a  much 
lower  level,  and  the  canon  ends  in  an  open  though  hilly  valley,  with 
gentle,  easy  slopes  compared  with  those  the  line  has  pasMd  OTer. 
While  the  general  character  of  the  sections  which  have  bec»n  Dumb«n*d 
6,  7,  8,  9  and  10,  and  which  will  bo  considered  together,  is  that  of  au 
open  valley,  in  places  the  granite  rises  up  on  either  side  of  the  river 
and  forms  a  number  of  short  "caiions,"  notably  the  Hualapai,  Bouldor, 
Black  and  Mojave.  Generally  the  walls  of  thaM  oationa  are  low  and 
flat,  and  the  rock  much  broken  up. 
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In  two  points,  a  couple  of  miles  each,  at  the  head  of  the  Boulder 
and  Black  canons  the  walls  stand  vertically  from  the  water's  edge,  and 
necessitate  several  short  tunnels  in  order  not  to  obstruct  the  river,  for 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Colorado  is  a  navigable  stream  for 
large  steamboats  from  its  mouth  to  the  Eio  Virgin. 

Very  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  line  from  the  Grand  Wash  to 
the  Gulf  is  over  open  flat  lands — and  low  bluffs  and  slopes  of  **  gravel- 
wash  " — many  miles  through  the  Colorado,  Mojave  and  Chemhuevis 
valleys  being  perfectly  level  bottom  lands  of  earth.  (See  Photos.  745 
to  905,  inclusive.) 

The  following  general  table  gives  the  results  of  the  whole  survey  in 
condensed  form:     (See  next  page.) 

In  order  to  grasp  more  clearly  the  question  of  practicability  of  a  rail- 
way route  through  the  great  canons  and  gorges  of  the  Colorado  River, 
the  following  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  survey  is  given  in  per- 
centages, the  distances  and  percentages  being  in  round  numbers. 

The  Canon  Division,  from  Grand  Junction  to  the  end  of  the  Grand 
Canon.     Distance,  630  miles.     Of  this — 

62^^  per  cent,  is  comparatively  light  work,  earth,  loose  rock  and  talus 
slopes  of  loose  and  solid  rock. 

35^  per  cent,  is  heavy,  solid  rock,  and  cliff  bench  work  and  sloping 
granite  walls. 

2  per  cent,  is  tunneling  and  half  tunneling. 

Or,  if  the  shorter  line  in  Glen  Cafion  is  used,  this  tunneling  increases 
to  3  per  cent. 

The  Lower  or  Valley  Division.     Distance,  408  miles.     Of  this — 
75  per  cent,  is  earth,  and  gravel  work. 
24^  per  cent,  is  solid  rock  work. 
Oi  per  cent,  is  tunneling. 

**C."  Methods  of  Handling  such  a  Wobk. 
It  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  nor  is  it 
considered  necessary  to  here  insert  the  writer's  estimate  of  the  first  cost 
of  constructing  such  a  railway  as  was  contemplated  in  this  survey. 
With  the  tables  and  descriptions  given,  and  the  full  series  of  photo- 
graphs, any  one  familiar  with  such  work  can  very  readily  form  an 
approximate  estimate.  A  few  facts  that  would  bear  particularly  upon 
this  first  cost  will  be  of  interest  to  engineers.  Through  a  gorge  of  such 
length  it  has  been  considered  that  work  could  only  be  carried  on  from 
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the  two  ends,  thus  increasing  very  mucli  the  time  and  cost  of  construc- 
tion. The  line  would  start  from  the  town  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo. ,. 
situated  in  a  large  and  rich  agricultural  valley. 

At  this  point  it  would  connect  with  the  Denver  and  Kio  Grande  Kail- 
way  and  the  Colorado  Midland,  and  all  their  railroad  connections  from 
the  East,  and  the  Eio  Grande  Western  Railroad  from  Salt  Lake  City  and 
the  West.  By  its  recently  built  line,  the  Eio  Grande  Western  road 
comes  down  to  the  Grand  Eiver  at  a  point  about  22  miles  below  Grand 
Junction,  and  practically  follows  the  river  for  a  distance  of  30  milea 
farther.  Seventy-five  and  100  miles  down  the  river,  are  well  settled 
agricultural  valleys  connected  by  ordinary  wagon  roads  with  Grand 
Junction  and  the  railroad. 

Going  now  for  the  purposes  of  transportation  to  the  Green  Eiver,  by 
the  building  of  an  easy  wagon  road  of  about  5  miles,  connection  can 
be  made  with  the  town  of  Blake  on  the  Western  Railroad,  and  a  point  on 
the  Green  Eiver  below  the  lowest  rapid.  From  there  to  the  head  of  the 
Colorado,  a  distance  of  115  miles,  supplies  and  materials  can  be  trans- 
ported by  means  of  steam  launches  and  flatboats.  From  a  depot  estab- 
lished on  the  flat  at  the  head  of  the  Colorado,  these  supplies  can  be 
carried  at  first  by  '*  jack-train,"  and  afterward,  as  the  work  progresses, 
by  wagon,  up  the  Grand  to  meet  those  from  above,  and  down  the  Colo- 
rado to  meet  those  from  Dandy  Crossing,  54  miles  below.  The  opening 
of  these  "jack-trails"  could  be  accomplished  with  little  expense,  not 
only  in  this  section,  but  through  a  large  part  of  the  Canon  Division. 

Crescent  Creek  and  Dandy  Crossing  are  connected  with  the  railroad 
by  good,  though  sandy,  wagon  roads,  120  miles  in  length.  From  Dandy 
Crossing  there  is  already  a  good  trail,  20  miles,  down  to  the  placer  mines^ 
Supplies  can  be  also  carried  down  on  flatboats  through  parts  of  Glen 
Canon,  as  heavy  boilers  and  machinery  have  so  been  carried  as  far  as^ 
Tickaboo.  There  are  also  wagon  roads  down  to  the  river  at  a  number  of 
places  in  Glen  Canon,  such  as  at  Smith  Brothers',  Hall's  Ferry  and 
other  placer  mines. 

At  Lee's  Ferry  the  river  is  connected  by  good  wagon  road — 90  miles — 
with  Kanab,  Utah,  on  the  north,  and  Flagstaff,  Arizona — 190  miles— on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Eailroad,  on  the  south.  Supplies  can  be  car- 
ried up  river  from  Lee's  Ferry  for  some  distance  by  steam  launch  and 
down  into  Marble  Canon  by  jack-trail.  A  wagon  road  now  exists  to  the 
brink  of  Marble  Canon,  about  40  miles  below  its  head,  at  a  point  oppo- 
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site  Point  Retreat,  and  an  easy  trail  can  be  cheaply  made  down  to  the 
river.  Such  a  trail  already  reaches  the  river  by  way  of  the  Nan-Co-Weap. 
At  the  head  of  the  Grand  Caiion  there  is  a  wagon  road  to  the  top 
from  the  railroad  at  Flagstafif,  and  a  trail  down  to  the  river,  jast  Wlow 
the  Little  Colorado.  This  with  some  expense  could  be  so  improved  as 
to  deliver  supplies  for  the  lower  end  of  Marble  and  upper  eud  of  Grand 
Canon.  Through  the  Grand  Caiion,  on  account  of  its  depth,  there  exist 
as  yet  but  few  ways  of  reaching  the  river.  There  is  a  good  trail  down 
Kanab  Wash— only  requiring  some  improvement  to  be  used  for  supply- 
ing the  whole  section  for  35  miles  above. 

At  the  mouth  of  Diamond  Creek  there  is  a  good  wapon  road  from  the 
river  to  the  town  of  Peach  Springs,  24^  miles  distant,  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Railroad.  Diamond  Creek  is  53  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orand  Canon.  Below  the  canon  is  the  old  road  and  ferry  at  the  Grand 
Wash,  and  the  roads  and  ferries  at  Soanlon's  and  the  Rio  Virgin  con- 
necting both  with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  rich  country 
around  St.  George  and  St.  Thomas  and  that  of  southwestern  Utah. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Canon  Division  work  could  be  carrie<l 
on  simultaneously  at  at  least  forty  diflferent  points,  while  l>elow  the  Rio 
Virgin  supplies  and  material  could  be  delivered  at  any  point  by  the 
steamboats  now  running  on  the  river.  The  only  a<lditional  expi-nne  in 
construction  would  be  the  extra  cost  of  transj)ortation  and  proj>ariDg 
trails  in  the  Caiion  Division,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  » 
Dumber  of  reasons  why  the  cost  of  construction  would  be  much  redaoed. 

For  the  first  three  items  in  the  general  table  of  quantities  no  new 
factor  of  either  increase  or  decrease  of  exi)ense  would  enter.  Of  tlie  403 
miles  noted  as  "earthwork,"  the  greater  part  is  light  plow  and  scraper 
work.  The  86  miles  of  "hillside  slopes"  and  191  miles  of  "Ulus 
elopes  "  would  be  very  largely  side  hill  cut  with  no  haul  for  waste 

The  next  seven  items  in  the  table  consist  chietly  of  solid  rockwork. 
So  much  of  this— including  the  99  miles  of  granite  wulls— aUnds  in 
slopes  approaching  40  degrees  from  v«rtical,  that  it  woidd  be  the 
cheapest  kind  of  rockwork.  While  from  the  nature  of  the  slopes  the 
road-bed  would  be  almost  wholly  in  excavation,  only  a  minimnm  cross- 
section  would  be  necessary  and  the  wast<'  thrown  directly  into  the  river, 
thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  handliuK'  <>f  the  rock,  nn.l  the  nomUT 
of  mrn  and  animals  recjuired  on  the  work,  ho  that  this  large  proporli«»n 
of  solid  rockwork  would  not  nearly  approach  tin-  cost  of  such  an  amonut 
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in  a  level  or  settled  country.  The  heavy  embankments  in  the  river 
would  be  very  expensive  to  build.  The  tunnel-work  would  only  be 
affected  in  cost — by  the  inaccessibility  of  the  country.  And  the  total 
amount — 20  miles — when  is  considered  the  large  amount  of  curvature 
and  distance  (42  miles)  saved,  is  not  far  in  excess  of  such  work  on  a  num- 
ber of  already  constructed  roads. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  one  feature  of  modern  machinery 
might  be  used  with  great  economy  on  this  rockwork  and  tunneling — 
that  is,  electrical  drills — by  employing  the  rapid  current,  falls  and 
cataracts  of  the  river  to  generate  the  electricity. 

No  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  a  plant  has  been  made;  but  it  is 
believed  that  with  current  wheels  and  movable  power  stations  great 
saving  would  result  not  only  in  the  work  itself,  but  very  largely  in  the 
reducing  of  the  number  of  m,en  employed  and  the  transportation  of 
material  and  supplies  for  their  subsistence. 

"D."    The  Nature  of  the  Line  Itself. 

First. — The  Grades. — Starting  from  the  town  of  Grand  Junction  it  is 
possible  to  build  a  railway  with  a  continuous  down  grade  the  whole 
length  of  the  line  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  to  have  a  returning  grade 
with  a  maximum  not  exceeding  12  feet  per  mile,  except  for  a  distance 
of  20  miles,  and  then  it  need  not  exceed  20  feet.  It  would  be  neither 
economical  nor  advisable  to  construct  such  a  line.  From  the  surveys 
made  it  is  believed  that  in  no  place  would  it  be  necessary  to  rse  a  grade 
in  either  direction  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  or  26.4 feet  per  mile. 
A  careful  location  may  make  it  advisable  to  increase  this  maximum. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  fall  of  the  river  through  the 
various  sections.  The  distances  are  by  the  river  and  not  by  the  survey: 
(See  next  page.) 

Second. — The  Alignment. — The  Grand  and  Colorado  Rivers  are  large 
streams,  flowing,  as  regards  their  detail,  in  long  sweeps  and  gentle  curves. 
This  is  well  shown  in  the  series  of  photographs.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  sharper  bends  requiring  tunnels.  From  the  surveys 
made  it  is  believed  that  an  economical  line  can  be  located  with  curves 
not  to  exceed  10  degrees,  or,  in  other  words,  with  a  radius  of  573  feet. 

Third. — The  Nature  of  the  Road-bed  and  Maintenance  of  the  Permanent 
Way. — Along  those  portions  of  the  route  where  it  would  be  necessary  to 
construct  the  road-bed  upon  low,  flat  bottom  lands,  the  river  is  broad  and 
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shallow  and  its  fall  is  very  light.  These  flats  are  above  all  ordinary  high 
water;  the  line  can  be  securely  built  across  them,  and  rip-rap  and  mate- 
rial for  slope  wall  protiction  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  procnre«l.  In 
the  same  section,  as  explained  above,  where  it  is  necessary  to  build  some 
miles  of  the  road-bed  in  the  river,  under  the  cliffs,  the  same  facta  exiwt, 
and  the  difference  between  low  and  high  water  is  a  minimum.  Thrae 
embankments  would  be  built  almost  entirely  of  solid  rock.  Alon^;  the 
solid  rock  benches  and  sloping  walls  of  sandstone,  marble  and  ^^ranite 
the  road-bed  would  be  almost  entirely  in  excavation.  One  notable  fact 
is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  great  slopes  of  loose  rock  or  slides,  \%hich 
are  generally  so  difficult  and  dangerous  to  handle.  It  is  almost  univer- 
sally the  case,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  photographs,  that  these  so- 
called  talus  slopes  are  composed  of  horizontally  statitied  rock  in  place, 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  loose  debris,  so  that  the  road-l»ed  in  almost 
its  whole  extent  through  the  Caiion  Division  would  be  built  on  solid  and 
durable  foundations. 


Drvisioira  OF  tu£  Qband  and  Colorado  Rivebb. 

DistADCM 

in  miles. 

ToUl  fall  in  ATera«e  fkU 
fMt.        ;    per  mile. 

Orand  Janction  to  head  of  ColorAdo 

163.4 

55. 
150. 

65.3 

18.3 

10. 

36.4 

10. M 
4.« 

65.3 

13. 

18. 
7.3 

IU.8 

35. 

6*. 

650 
866 

MB 
510 
110 
310 
390 

luo 

00 
310 

70 
310 

36 
100 
175 
300 

4  00 

Cfttanct  aDd  Narrow  CafioDS 

6  45 

Olen  Cafion 

3  17 

Marble  Cafion 

i.a 

Qrand  CatioD  to  the  (traDite  

t.M 

•'           "       to  the  (Jrauitt*  Falls 

u.oo 

••           ••       to  Powell's  Plateau   

U.11 

••          "       arouiid  Powell'H  Plateau 

f.» 

"           ••       to  h^ad  of  Ranab  I>ivinioD 

10.43 

••          "       Main  Kaoab  and  riuKaret  Divisions. . . 

"          "       HheavwUs  DiviHion  to  Ciranite 

"          "       to  Diamond  Creek 

"          "       Iq  Granite  below  Diamond  Cre«k 

•  •          ••       to  Grand  Wash              

4.76 
6. St 

not 

S.4T 
9.M 

6.00 

I^nm  Grand  Wanh  tn   T  jia  Vnffaa  Waiih           .  . 

4.41 

Total  to  Laa  Ve({aa  Waah       

719. 
436. 

•  no 

TOO 

5  SI 

From  Ijm  Vegas  Wanb  to  Gulf  or  end  of  Surrey • 

1.64 

Grand  total                    

1  144 

4190 

l.'O 

- 

*  Thislaat  distance  does  not  take  in  all  the  mai 
the  lower  part  of  the  river. 


the 


The  features  i>eculiar  to  this  route  and  afft^cting  the  maiutonancc  of 
the  permanent  way,  remain  to  be  considere*!.  They  are  the  drainage 
across  the  road-bed  and  the  possible  effect  of  looeo  mmUsrial  from  iho  cliffs 
above.     During  the  sur^•ey,  as  stated  alwvo,   notes  were  Ukon  of  sU 
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waterways  from  10  feet  upward,  and  estimates  made  of  all  other  drainage 
required.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  formation  of  the  country, 
many  side  streams  and  caiions  enter  the  main  gorge.  Many  of  these  a 
little  way  back  from  the  main  chasm  are  from  1  to  3  miles  wide  on  the 
top;  but  they  enter  the  Colorado  through  the  lower  and  harder  strata  of 
compact  sandstone,  marble  and  granite,  and  through  narrow  channels 
that  can  be  spanned  by  from  50  to  100  foot  bridges.  These  are  clearly 
shown  by  many  of  the  photographs  taken.  There  are  some  exceptions 
to  this  class  where  the  mouths  of  the  side  gorges  have  been  washed  out 
into  wide  fiats.  Such  are  the  Nan-Co-Weap  and  Kwagunt  branches  of 
the  Marble  Canon.  These  do  not  present  any  more  difficulties  than  the 
crossing  of  any  wide  water  course  not  in  such  a  canon.  Of  the  smaller 
waterways  the  granite  and  marble  give  solid  abutments  on  either  side, 
and  the  channels  are  deep  and  narrow. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  drainage  peculiar  to  such  canon- work; 
that  is  the  small  streams  that  come  over  the  tops  of  the  cliffs.  Where 
the  caiion  is  wider  and  the  talus  sloj^es  exist  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs, 
these  small  streams  have  worn  out  basins  back,  next  to  the  cliff,  into 
which  they  fall,  and  from  which  they  can  be  carried  under  the  road-bed 
in  the  natural  channels  that  now  exist.  In  other  portions,  where  the  road- 
bed would  be  cut  along  the  benches,  these  small  streams  (which  only 
flow  during  storms)  and  the  debris  brought  down  with  them  can  be  car- 
ried over  the  road-bed  by  a  simple  device  of  overhead  drains.  Taken 
as  a  whole  the  drainage  does  not  present  any  insurmountable  difficulties 
or  any  very  difficult  problems  not  found  upon  other  mountain  roads. 

The  question  of  falling  rock  and  loose  material  from  above  is  not 
different  here  from  what  obtains  on  hundreds  of  miles  of  operated  rail- 
roads through  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  The  immense  width  of  the 
canon  on  top  prevents  the  great  mass  of  rock  loosened  from  above  by 
storms  reaching  the  inner  or  lower  gorge  in  a  way  to  do  any  damage. 
The  lowest  gorge  is  of  a  harder  material  and  not  so  easily  affected. 

One  feature  largely  affecting  the  maintenance  of  way,  and  also  the 
traffic  of  such  a  road,  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  snow  and  hard  freez- 
ing from  so  large  a  portion  of  the  line  in  the  great  canons.  During  the 
winter  of  1889-90,  the  expedition  experienced  only  two  hours  of  snow 
storm  at  the  level  of  the  river,  while  the  whole  upper  plateau  was  covered 
with  from  3  to  6  feet  of  snow.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  winter 
of  1889-90  was  one  in  which  the  transcontinental  railroads  through  the 
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"Western  mountains  suflfered  more  from  snow  blockades  than  they  had 
for  years  previous. 

A  brief  abstract  from  the  register  of  the  thermometer  from  November 
'28th,  1889,  to  May  Ist,  1890,  may  be  of  inter.-st. 


Sections  of  the  Route. 


Max. 


MiB. 


ATCmAOK. 


6  A.II.     Koon.     6  r.M. 


rrom  Green  River  to  Dandy  Crossing,  November 

28th  to  December  10th,  1889 1 

Dandj  Crosaint;  to  Lee's  Ferry  and  to  middle  of 

Marble  Canon.  Dec.  10th  toDec.Jlst.  l^SU i 

Month  of   January,   1890,   in   lower  Marble  and 

Grand  Canons i 

In  Grand  Can-jn.  Feb.  Ist  to  March  17th.  1890 

End  of  Grand  Canon  to  Fort  Mojave,  March  17th 

to  March  23a,  1800 I 

Fort  Mojave,   The  Needles,  Yuma  and  the  Galf,{ 

March  23d  to  April  30th,  1890 


Degrees 

66 

M 

68 
82 

76 

93 


Degree* 

10 

30 

24 
29 

43 

40 


Degrees 
84i 
39i 

S' 

53 
62 


Degree* 
Mi 

48 


Degrees 
46| 

43 
66 


Taking,  then,  the  whole  line  into  consideration,  when  once  properiy 
built  it  would  not  only  not  be  highly  expensive  to  maintain,  bat  in  many 
points  would  be  far  below  the  average  of  mountain  railways,  and  in  the 
matter  of  winter  transportation  would  have  advantages  over  any  line 
crossing  the  country  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
The  scarcity  of  water  through  this  same  section  that  so  affects  the  pres- 
ent transcontinental  roads  would  be  entirely  done  away  with,  the  sup- 
ply from  the  river  being  the  best  possible  when  allowed  a  little  time 
for  the  settlement  of  the  sand. 


Second. — Thz  Advisability  of  such  a  Railway.     Tubouoh  P, 

AND  Freight  Business. 

In  the  investigation  of  that  part  of  the  subject  under  conaideration — 
the  advisabihty  of  opening  a  new  line  of  tranBi)ortation  across  the  wi»«t<»m 
half  of  the  continent— the  engineer  is  called  upon  to  go  l>eyond  tho  limit 
of  what  is  ordinarily  called  the  science  of  enginoering  and  to  answer  the 
ijuestion,  Will  it  pay?  There  are,  however,  a  numWr  of  elomenU 
entering  into  this  ipiestion  which  are  outside  the  sco|h»  of  thii»  piipor; 
but  the  more  limited  iniiuiry  of  wliat  ])U8ine«H  would  such  a  railway  flotl 
to  do,  is  one  entirely  proper  to  bo  anHworeil  by  the  engineer  who 
examines  the  country  for  the  purpo.se  of  gathering  all  i>oasiblo  informa- 
tion bearing  upon  the  final  succees  or  failure  of  the  entorpriae. 
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One  important  item  must  be  first  made  clear.  It  will  be  remembere(} 
that  the  original  object  in  the  projection  of  this  railway  was  to  connect- 
the  coal  fields  of  Colorado  with  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  very  extensive 
coal  fields  are  already  connected  with  Grand  Junction  by  several  rail- 
roads. The  scarcity  of  cheap  fuel  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  well  known. 
The  much  larger  proportion  of  the  fuel  used  there  is  imported  from  for- 
eign countries.  The  question  first  proposed  was  how  to  connect  these  two 
distant  points  with  each  other,  so  as  to  cheaply  and  profitably  transport 
the  abundant  fuel  of  the  one  to  the  extensive  fuel  market  of  the  other. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  this  coal  trade  will  be  considered  further  on. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  a  business  as  the  transportation  of  large 
quantities  of  coal,  coke  and  other  fuel,  it  was  thought  best  to  reach  as 
quickly  as  possible  tide- water  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 
The  great  difficulty  and  danger  of  navigating  this  gulf,  and  the  almost 
impossibility  of  securing  a  safe  harbor  at  its  northern  end,  puts  this  as 
a  terminus  out  of  the  question. 

Without  further  explanation,  it  will  be  considered  that  the  road 
would  be  built  down  the  river  to  the  neighborhood  of  Yuma,  and  then, 
crossing  the  Sierra  Nevadas  at  an  elevation  of  about  2  600  feet,  termi- 
nate at  the  extensive  land  locked  harbor  of  San  Diego. 

It  was  also  first  expected  to  secure  all  fuel  for  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
Colorado.  Other  coal  fields,  however,  exist  many  miles  nearer  that 
market,  that  would  be  reached  by  and  have  all  the  advantages  of  this 
low  grade  means  of  transportation.  It  will  therefore  be  considered  that 
the  road  for  which  it  will  now  be  proper  to  look  up  its  present  and 
future  business  consists  of  a  line  from  Grand  Junction  to  the  port  of 
San  Diego,  with  branch  lines  to  the  various  coal  fields,  and  especially 
one  up  the  Kio  Virgin  to  the  extensive  coal  deposits  of  southwestern 
Utah. 

First. — Passenger  Traffic. — It  will  be  conceded  that  any  road  built- 
across  our  Western  country  would  get  a  share  of  the  passenger  travel 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  (This  may  be  also  said  of  the  through 
freight  traffic.)  As  to  the  passenger  business  of  this  proposed  road 
being  in  excess  of  all  other  lines  across  the  continent,  one  or  two  short 
quotations  bearing  upon  this  subject  will  be  sufficient:  *' Those  wha 
have  long  and  carefully  studied  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  do- 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  pronounce  it  by  far  the  most  sublime  of  all 
earthly  spectacles.     If  its  sublimity  consisted  only  in  its  dimensions,  it 
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could  be  sufficiently  set  forth  in  a  single  sentence.  There  are  in  the 
world  vallevs  that  are  longer  and  a  few  which  are  dei>|>er;  tht-re  are 
valleys  flanked  by  summits  loftier  than  the  palisatles  of  the  Kaihabs, 
still  the  Grand  Caiion  is  the  sublimest  thing  on  earth.  It  is  so  not  by 
virtue  of  its  magnitude,  but  by  virtue  of  the  whole,  itw  ensemble." 

**To  the  conception  of  its  vast  proportions  must  be  a<ldod  some 
notion  of  its  intricate  plan,  the  nobility  of  its  architecture,  its  colossal 
buttes,  its  wealth  of  ornamentation,  the  splendor  of  colors,  and  its 
wonderful  atmosphere.  All  of  these  attributes  combine  to  produce  a 
whole  which  at  first  burdens  and  at  length  overpowers." 

Wliat  is  likely,  then,  to  be  the  attractiveness  of  such  a  route  for 
passenger  travel  ?  Kemembering  that  this  hue,  passing  through  this 
wonder  of  the  world,  would  forever  have  a  monopoly  of  such  travel — 
since  no  other  line  could  parallel  it — it  is  believed  that  the  passenger 
travel  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  interest  on  a  very  large  extra  cost 
of  construction. 

Second.— Freight  Traffic. — More  and  more  every  year  the  question  of 
time  enters  into  the  transportation  of  through  freight  from  East  to  West 
and  from  West  to  East.  At  no  distant  day  the  consideration  of  how  to 
attain  quicker  and  cheaper  transportation  of  through  freight  will  \)e 
one  of  vital  importance  to  all  the  transcontinental  roads.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  solution  of  this  <iuesti«)n  lies  in  the  rail- 
way of  the  future — the  railway  of  lighter  gnules,  light*'r  cur\'es,  lighter 
rolling  stock,  lighter  trains,  more  of  them  and  quicker  time-  What  a 
field  of  investigation  this  thought  opens  up!  Even  now  the  transconti- 
nental roatls  are  considering  what  effect  the  oin-ning  of  the  Nicara^ia 
Canal  will  have  on  their  future  business  in  cost  of  carrying  through 
freight. 

What,  then,  would  be  the  advantages  of  a  railway  line,  whirh  over  the 
very  roughest  portion  of  tlie  se<-tion  traverse«l  by  all  thene  roails  would 
have  1  000  miles  of  its  disUnc*'  with  grades  not  to  excco*l  on«-half  of 
one  per  cent,  or  26.40  feet  per  mile  ?  And  what  advantage  would  it  also 
have  for  thewliole  year's  business,  when  this  1  000mil»*s,  the  very  woml 
for  winter  travel,  would  bo  almost  entirely  free  from  front  ao.l  snow? 
8u<-h  a  line  would  of  course  cross  the  Sierni  Nevadas,  but  ho  far  M.utli 
and  so  low  that  it  would  have  but  little  to  fear  in  winter. 

It  is  \wTv  only  estimated  for  a  line  to  Grand  Junction  an.l  acrt*s  the 
Rocky  MounUins  by  existing  roads.     The  crossing  of  the  lonUnenlAl 
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Divide  has  never  yet  been  accomplished  so  as  to  secure  the  best  advan- 
tages. This  canon  road  carried  up  the  Grand  Eiver  through  Middle 
Park  and  across  the  range  on  a  line  located  by  the  writer  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  it  is  believed  would  secure  many  advantages  and  reduce  the 
rigors  of  winter  travel  and  transportation  to  a  minimum. 

The  following  profile  (Plate  XXXVI)  on  a  reduced  scale  and  those  of 
existing  roads,  taken  from  their  published  statements,  together  with  the 
table  of  comparative  distances,  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject. 


Railroads  fbom  Denver  to — 
(Distances  in  Miles.) 


Union  and  Central  Pacific 

D.  and  R.  G.  and  Central  Pacific 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe .  .• 

Denver,  Colorado  Canon  and  Pacific  Route 


San 
Francisco. 


1  516 
1666 
1724 
1981 


Distances  from  Chicago  to-»- 


Northwestern,  Union  and  Central  Pacific. 
C.  B.and  Q.,  D.  and  R.  G.  and  "  " 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 

Southern  Pacific  and  '•     

Northern  Pacific 

Denver,  Colorado  Canon  and  Pacific  Route 


San 

Diego, 

2  933 

3  208 

2  347 

2  650 

3  847 

2  500 

San 
Francisco. 


2  419 
2  694 
2  577 

2  805 

3  238 
3  009 


Local  Business. 

Woe  to  the  railroad  that  has  nothing  but  through  passenger  and 
freight  business  to  depend  upon!  In  order  to  understand  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  immediate  local  freight  business,  and  what  maybe  reasonably 
expected  as  the  future  development  of  such  a  trade,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  rapidly  glance  at  the  whole  extent  of  country  along  the  route.  This 
becomes  more  necessary  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  whole  section 
has  generally  been  considered  totally  barren  of  any  such  possibilities. 

The  initial  point  of  this  proposed  railway  is  at  the  town  of  Grand 
Junction,  Colorado,  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  agricultural  center 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Mesa  County,  in  which  it  is  situated, 
and  which  at  this  point  contains  a  valley  of  nearly  500  000  acres  of  the 
finest  agricultural  and  fruit  land,  has  also  varied  and  extensive  mineral 
resources.  Its  coal  fields  are  considered  inexhaustible.  Many  large 
bodies  of  coal  have  been  discovered  and  developed.  Some  extensive 
deposits  lie  in  close  proximity  to  this  proposed  route.     Many  of  the 
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extensive  anthracite  coking  and  steam  coal  fields  of  western  Colorado 
are  connected  with  Grand  Junction  by  rail.  This  point  is  practically  the 
"western  terminus  of  all  the  railroads  coming  into  Denver  from  the  East. 
The  section  of  country  around  Grand  Junction  is  rapidly  settling  np. 
Following  the  Grand  River,  75  to  80  miles,  is  the  Little  Castle  Valley. 
This,  with  the  Little  Grand  and  other  valleys  along  this  river,  form  a 
large  tract  of  rich,  though  only  partially  develoi)ed,  agricultural  land. 
Anthracite  coal  has  been  discovered  within  7  miles  of  Richardson,  on 
the  Grand,  and  other  large  deposits  of  coal  have  been  located  at  various 
points.  The  present  cattle  interest  in  this  section  is  considerable.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountain  ranges 
tributary  to  the  Grand  and  Colorado  rivers  1  500  000  head  of  cattle, 
between  this  point  and  the  Kaibab  Mountains. 

The  line  from  here  to  Dandy  Crossing,  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
Grand  River  and  through  Cataract  and  Narrow  canons,  does  not  en- 
counter any  i)roductive  land  near  the  river.  Back  at  the  heads  of  many 
of  the  side  caiions  are  large  tracts  of  grazing  land,  many  «>f  th«m  occu- 
pied by  herds  of  cattle. 

From  Dandy  Crossing  to  Lee's  Ferry,  a  distance  of  150  milee,  the  gold 
placer  deposits  are  almost  continuous  the  whole  way.  In  past  ages 
while  the  river  was  cutting  its  way  down  through  the  rod  sandstone  of 
Glen  Caiion,  there  were  deposited  on  the  successive  levels  of  the  stream 
vast  beds  of  fine  and  coarse  gravel,  into  which  has  settled  great  quanti- 
ties of  fine  gold  dust.  Whence  this  gold  has  come  is  a  qaeetion  on 
which  there  is  a  great  ditrerence  of  opinion;  this  is  of  but  little  imjwrt- 
ance  to  the  present  investigation.  These  beds  of  placer  gravel  are  found 
all  along  this  whole  extent  of  150  miles,  on  the  Wnches  of  the  canons,  at 
various  heights,  some  being  100  feet  and  more  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  while  the  larger  amount  of  the  deposit  is  from  10  to  50  feet  abore 
low  water,  with  very  extensive  bars  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  are 
overflowed  during  high  water. 

From  personal  examinations  tlic  writer  considers  these  gold  deposits 
not  only  very  extensive,  but  very  rich  an<l  valuable.  On  tci^onnt  of 
their  situation,  so  much  above  the  level  of  the  stream,  and  the  fact 
that  through  this  section  the  river  has  so  Uttle  fall,  these  bars  can  only 
be  worked  by  using  more  macliiiiery  and  much  more  exteoaire  plants 
than  are  usually  necessary  in  such  cases.  This  is  the  reason  why  these 
bars  have  not  been  more  extensively  worketl  up  to  this  time.     With  a 
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railroad  through  this  canon  these  mines  would  be  largely  and  profitably 
handled.  The  transportation  of  machinery,  lumber,  mining  supplies, 
provisions  and  all  the  traffic  incident  to  such  a  population  as  would 
be  engaged  in  even  placer  mining,  extending  as  it  would  along  the 
river  for  150  miles,  could  not  but  create  quite  a  local  business  through 
this  section.  From  some  measurements  and  estimates  made  on  par- 
ticular bars,  it  would  be  difficult  to  wash  out  these  deposits  within 
the  next  100  years. 

Through  this  section  of  Glen  Canon  at  various  distances  from  the 
river  many  other  valuable  mineral  deposits  have  been  discovered. 
These  are  as  yet  undeveloped.  The  mineral  and  coal  deposits  of  the 
Henry  Mountains  are  within  25  miles  of  the  river.  Coal  has  been 
found  at  several  other  points  from  6  to  20  miles  back  in  the  side 
canons  above  Lee's  Ferry.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  San  Juan  and 
Escalante  rivers  are  well  defined  deposits  of  petroleum. 

By  a  line  up  the  San  Juan  River  it  is  possible  to  make  connection 
with  the  rich  Montezuma  Valley,  and  the  coal  and  other  mineral 
deposits  of  that  part  of  Colorado.  At  Lee's  Ferry  connection  is  made 
by  wagon  road  with  the  agricultural  and  grazing  country  of  northern 
Arizona  and  southern  Utah.  This  is  largely  subject  to  the  necessities 
of  irrigation,  yet  great  quantities  of  oats  and  barley  are  successfully 
raised  without  irrigation.  It  is  considered  that  all  the  cattle,  sheep, 
wool  and  other  products  of  that  section — and  they  are  of  no  mean 
account — would  be  taken  to  the  river  for  a  means  of  transportation 
rather  than  driven  to  the  railroads  running  north.  From  Lee's  Ferry, 
for  some  50  miles  down  through  Marble  Canon,  there  would  not  be 
expected  any  local  business,  except  perhaps  the  shipment  of  building 
stone.  The  great  variety  of  building  stones  through  all  the  canons, 
sandstones,  limestones,  marbles  and  granites,  would  undoubtedly  create 
some  considerable  business  for  the  road.  The  fact  that  the  largest 
building  being  erected  to-day  in  the  City  of  Denver  is  being  built  of 
the  same  stone  that  forms  the  upper  walls  of  the  Grand  Caiion,  and  that 
this  stone,  shipped  from  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  is  carried  as  far  east  as 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago,  shows  that  a  traffic  for  this  road  in  building 
stones  is  not  beyond  the  probabilities. 

Some  15  miles  above  the  head  of  the  Grand  Canon,  begins  the  great 
mineral  belt  that  extends  all  the  way  through  and  on  either  side  of  this 
great  chasm.     In  the  lower  end  of  Marble  Caiion,   as  the  sandstones 
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and  limestones  rise  and  recede  from  the  river,  there  come  uj)  other 
strata  of  limestone,  sandstone  and  quartzite  which  lie  alx)ve  the  granite, 
and  between  these  are  extensive  veins  of  mineralized  matter.  At  the 
head  of  the  Grand  Canon,  above  the  granite,  are  immense  veins,  moetlj 
horizonal,  of  iron  ore  and  silver,  lead  and  copi>er  depositfl;  and  at  cue 
point  a  large  bed  of  roofing  slate  has  been  located.  As  the  granite  riaes 
qnartz  veins  of  various  sizes  are  seen  in  every  direction  and  running  at 
every  angle,  while  the  horizontal  veins  of  mineralizetl  matter — silver, 
lead,  copi)er  and  iron — above  the  granite  extend  all  the  way  to  the  Grand 
Wash  cliffs. 

Through  the  whole  caiion  the  writer  saw  and  took  samples  from 
numerous  and  extensive  croppings  of  silver,  lead,  copper  and  iron  ores, 
and'dei)Osits  of  salt  and  mineral  paints.  While  it  would  not  Ikj  proper 
to  state  positively — from  so  short  and  rapid  an  examination — that  these 
veins  and  deposits  are  rich  in  precious  metals,  yet  with  Huch  extensive 
fields  and  sueh  fine  croppings  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that 
much  real  value  does  exist.  The  mineral  lies  from  100  to  1  000  feet 
above  the  river,  and  consequently  from  4  000  to  5  000  feet  below  the 
plaU^'au  country.  While  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  ])rin^'  this 
ore  down  to  the  river  to  a  means  of  transportation,  it  is  practicallj 
impossible  to  take  it  up  to  the  plateau  above.  Here  again,  then,  with  a 
railroad  through  the  caiion,  would  be  developed  a  large  local  businoas 
not  only  in  the  transportation  of  ores  out,  but  of  machinery,  sn]iplies, 
provisions,  etc.,  in.  One  other  item  through  the  Caiion  Division  would 
furnish  some  little,  at  least,  local  business — the  tiiiil>er  that  eoveni  the 
plateaus  and  Kaibab  Mountains.  As  the  demand  for  tie  timber  growg 
more  and  more  every  year,  this  timber,  though  it  is  far  above  the  river, 
can  and  will  be  brought  down,  rather  than  be  carried  up  to  a  maaos  of 
transportation. 

Below  the  great  canons  is  found  an  entirely  different  country.  Tak«l 
as  a  whole  it  is  a  broad  and  open  valley.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Virgin  connection  is  made  with  the  old  settletl  and  richly  cultirmiiHl 
country  of  southwestern  Utah.  Al<»ng  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Virgin  and 
its  tributaries  are  rich  agricultural  lands.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river 
are  raised  to-<lHy,  b.  sides  grain,  all  the  varieties  of  European  and  natiro 
grapes,  i)ea<he8,  plums,  pears  and  nectarines,  limes,  pomegwnitai,  flfs 
and  akuonds. 
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The  valley  of  the  Colorado  from  the  Virgin  to  Yuma  must  be  consid- 
ered under  two  heads: 

1st.  As  a  mineral  country. 

2d.   As  an  agricultural  country. 

About  6  to  18  miles  up  the  Eio  Virgin  are  located  great  mountains 
of  rock  salt,  much  of  it  pure,  but  the  greater  part  of  a  pinkish  purple 
color.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Colorado  is  flanked  on  either  side  by 
ranges  of  hills  and  mountains.  These  ranges  are  cut  in  every  direction 
by  mineral  veins.  Many  of  them  that  extend  from  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  down  to  level  of  the  valley  can  be  seen  for  miles.  This 
country,  as  a  mineral  section,  has  been  known  for  years.  The  minerals 
are  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead.  The  old  mining  camps  in  Gold  Basin, 
Lost  Basin  and  El  Dorado  Canon  are  well  known.  The  mines  in  El 
Dorado  have  been  worked,  more  or  less  continuously,  since  1861,  and  the 
gold  and  siver  mill  at  that  point  since  1864.  At  some  points  the  ore  is- 
veiy  rich.  The  greater  quantity,  however,  is  of  a  lower  grade,  and  will 
not  bear  the  cost  of  mining  and  milling,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  fuel.  At  El  Dorado,  coal  brought  from  Galup,  New 
Mexico,  by  rail  and  up  the  river  by  steamboat,  costs  ^14  per  ton.  With 
a  railroad  through  this  valley  that  could  deliver  cheap  fuel,  hundreds 
of  developed  mines,  that  now  stand  idle,  could  and  would  be  profitably 
worked,  and  hundreds  of  others  would  be  opened  and  developed. 

In  the  next  place,  with  a  railroad  built,  and  only  a  portion  of  the 
possible  mineral  development  and  operations  under  way,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  rich  agricultural  lands  of  the  Colorado,  Mo- 
jave  and  other  valleys  of  the  Colorado  Eiver  and  its  tributaries  would 
be  under  cultivation,  for  there  would  be  a  ready  and  profitable  market 
close  at  hand.  These  valleys  would  be  cultivated  not  only  in  the  ordi- 
nary farm  products,  but  in  a  great  variety  of  semi-tropical  fruits.  At 
the  present  time  some  of  the  accessible  tributaries  of  this  river  are 
being  set  out  in  groves  of  oranges  and  lemons. 

One  more  item  of  immediate  and  future  business  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered—the coal  trade.  With  the  great  advantages  of  this  proposed 
road  as  to  distance,  winter  travel,  and  especially  grades,  the  better 
classes  of  fuel,  such  as  anthracite  coal  and  coke,  could  be  profitably 
carried  from  Colorado  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  greater  quantity  of 
fuel,  however,  would  be  taken  from  nearer  points,  notably  from  the  coal 
fields  of  southwestern  Utah. 
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This  fuel,  transported  at  the  most  economical  rates,  over  a  down 
grade  road,  would  first  be  delivered  to  the  mining  and  milling  o|>«ra- 
tions  all  along  the  Colorado  River.  At  The  Needles  it  would  reach  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  (the  Santa  Fe)  system  of  railroads,  for  their  own 
use,  and  for  transportation  into  California  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
they  can  transport  fuel  from  New  Mexico.  At  Yuma  the  same  would  be 
the  case  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  for  their  own  use,  and  for 
shipment  both  east  and  west  over  their  hues. 

At  San  Diego  the  whole  of  Southern  California  could  l)e  sui)pliod 
with  fuel,  which  it  now  so  much  needs,  and  from  there  tran8iK>rteil  by 
water  as  far  north  at  least  as  San  Francisco. 

The  following  tables  give  the  coal  brought  to  the  various  ports  of 
California  in  1889  and  first  six  months  of  1890: 

Coal  REOEn-ED  at  San  Francisco. 


Fbok  where  Bbouoht. 


Puget  Sound 

Oregon 

Moimt  Dialialo,  California 

T"  '        York  and  Baltimore. 

iia 

J..,.  ..   ...  ..,.,   .^h  and  Welsh 

Japan , 

Au)4trali» 


Totml. 


YmrotlBn. 

TimSaioa. 

Tods. 

1800.    Tutts. 

37a  514 

196  375 

49  500 

80  380 

as  100 

13  300 

18  9(10 

S3  19t 

883  906 

179  M6 

4A817 

13  373 

1S40 

4880 

303  385 

S4ft49 

1  313  313 

649  675 

Coal  Received  at  San  Dieoo. 


Fboh  whkbb  Bbocght. 


TMrofl888.  ftratO  bw^ 
ToiM.         IMW.    Toos. 


Aniitralla 

Bntmh  Coluiubi;i. .. 
Oalup,  New  Mexico, 
Eljiluore,  Califuruia 

Total 


There  was  also  received  at  the  port  of  San  Pedro,  in  1880,  a  toUl  of 
66  7G0  tons,  an<l  during  tho  first  six  months  of  1890  »»>out  30  600  ton*. 
Even  though  coal  and  coke  would  be  delirerod  by  this  road,  and  sold 
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at  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  its  present  market  price,  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  at  once,  or  even  ever,  it  could  take  possession  of  the  whole- 
of  this  trade;  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  with  this  great  difference  in 
price  a  very  large  amount  of  this  fuel  traffic  would  very  shortly  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  port  of  San  Diego,  the  terminus  of  this  proposed  line. 
What  the  future  development  of  this  coal  trade  might  be  can  only  be  hinted 
at.  With  cheap  fuel,  and  an  unlimited  and  certain  supply,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  consumption  of  such  fuel  on  the  whole  Pacific 
coast  would  be  largely  increased,  not  only  in  manufacturing,  but  in  many 
other  ways.  The  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  would  create  a  demand 
farther  south,  not  only  for  ocean  steamer  use,  but  for  local  purposes. 
From  no  other  source  could  this  so  easily  be  procured  as  from  this 
proposed  road  at  the  port  of  San  Diego. 

In  conclusion,  from  the  facts  here  set  forth,  it  is  believed  that  there 
is  awaiting  the  opening  of  such  a  road  as  is  herein  described  both  a  local 
and  through  business,  in  excess  of  what  was  ready  for  many  of  the  lines 
when  built  that  now  are  in  operation  through  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  a  local  business  would  be  developed  far  larger 
than  can  ever  be  expected  on  some  of  our  great  Western  railways. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  this  description  there  has  not  only  been  shown  the 
entire  practicability  of  the  caiions  of  the  Colorado  River  for  railway  pur- 
poses, both  from  an  economical  as  well  as  a  purely  engineering  point  of 
view,  but  that  there  has  also  been  some  light  cast  upon  the  nature  and 
possibilities  of  a  portion  of  our  great  Western  empire  which,  to  many> 
has  been  less  known  than  the  heart  of  Africa. 


DISCUSSION 


AiiFRED  Francis  Seaes,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  have  found  this  paper 
by  Mr.  Stanton  a  most  intensely  interesting  study.  It  will  prove  also  a 
much  more  valuable  document  to  engineers  engaged  in  the  location  and 
construction  of  canon  lines— and  there  are  many  such — than  at  first  view 
may  be  api^arent.  As  an  engineer's  story  it  contains  the  excitement  of 
heroic  adventure;  it  is  a  modest  account  of  extraordinary  pluck  and 
nerve.  When  Mr.  Stanton's  outfit  had  been  wrecked,  his  leader  and 
two  assistants  drowned  and  the  entire  party  exposed  to  the  perils  of 
starvation,  an  opportunity  for  retreat  to  safety  with  honor  presented 
itself;  but  this  chance  was  availed  of,  not  for  escape,  but  to  refit  and 
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again  venture  on  the  perilous  vovage  down  an  unknown  cazion.  simply 
in  the  name  of  duty  to  the  cause  of  progress  and  science.  Sm-h  persist- 
ence in  the  exploration  of  the  Colorado  Canon  entitles  Mr.  Stanton  and 
tlie  assistants  who  remained  with  him  to  the  sincere  admiration  of  his 
professional  brethren. 

My  object  in  entering  on  a  discussion  of  this  interesting  i)aper  is  to 
present  some  facts  from  my  personal  experience  that  should  be  of  value 
in  works  of  this  character.  I  think,  if  I  were  called  on  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  such  a  stream  as  is  here  descril)ed,  I  would  take  a«lvantAge  of  some 
of  the  work  I  have  witnessed  in  the  west  branch  of  the  Hudson  bv  the 
lumbermen  who  drive  that  river  in  the  spring.  Some  of  the  memlx»rs  of 
this  Society  who  have  lived  or  hunted  in  Essex  and  Warren  counties  have 
douVttleas  seen  boats  go  through  the  horserace  near  Johusburg,  u  deep, 
narrow  canon  with  vertical  walls  of  great  height,  and  have  seen  the 
same  men  pass  the  rapids  above  and  below  that  point.  I  believe  I 
should  seek  that  class  of  skilled  labor  at  almost  any  expense  if  I  had 
to  do  such  work  in  North  America.  The  experience  of  men  who  can 
shoot  rapids  in  a  light  canoe  is  very  different  from  the  genius  which 
can  carry  a  heavy  boat  through  such  peril;  a  kind  of  work  with  which 
the  river  drivers  of  mountain  torrents,  and  only  they,  are  familiar. 

I  do  not  know  if  my  experience  is  unique,  but  it  has  been  my  fortune, 
certainly  not  a  C(jmmon  one,  to  engage  in  the  construction  of  a  line  of 
railroad  of  which  I  have  been  obli^^^ed  to  witness  the  almost  entire  demo- 
lition by  an  extraordinary  series  of  cataclysms.  It  was  a  line  Hituatitl  in 
a  caiion  verv  similar  in  character  to  this  described  bv  Mr.  Stanton,  and 
we  had  already  graded  125  kilometers  and  laid  track,  and  were  running 
trains  over  one  hundred  and  eight  of  them,  w^hen  the  catastrophe  oocurrcU 
by  which  there  have  not  been  left  in  all  that  distance  five  consecutive  kilo- 
meters over  which  so  much  as  a  hand  car  can  bo  movotl,  save  in  the  flat 
region  between  the  coast  and  the  precipitous  canon,  where  some  r>Okilo- 
metei-8  were  repaired  and  restored  to  tratlic.  As  teAching  the  dangers 
of  such  a  location,  the  uncertainties  of  construction  and  durability  of 
work  and  the  class  of  accidents  to  which  such  work  is  exi>o6Ci1,  I  lie- 
lieve  some  statements  from  the  history  of  the  short  livoil  lino  in  the 
valley  of  the  liio  Santa  of  Peru,  known  as  the  Chimbot4.>  and  liuarmz 
l^ilway,  must  be  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  profession.  Mr.  O. 
F.  Nichols,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  who  was  aHsociat^'d  with  my  pMHleoesHor, 
Mr.  Maxwell,  in  that  work,  presenttvl  a  v«ry  interesting  paper  to  this 
Society,  to  be  found  at  page  3Go  in  Vol.  IX  of  the  7V<iiU'icftio«j,  UluHtral- 
ing  the  character  of  that  part  of  the  canon  in  his  charge.  In  order  to 
locate  the  termini  of  a  tunnel  it  was  nece-Hsary  to  triangalate  from  a  Mlop<» 

on  the  brow  of  the  j)recipice  across  tlie  river,  his  men  b« '  t   down 

with  ropes  near  the  tunnel  ai)i)roacheH.     I  confess  that   1  •  »»*tl  a 

tremor  when  three  years  afterward  I  looke«l  up  from  the  tuunrl  at  th« 
stations,  still  noted  by  staves  where  Mr.  NichuU  had  operated.     That 
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paper  will  be  an  interesting  study  in  connection  with  this  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, and  gives  details  of  the  geology  of  the  region  which  I  omit. 

The  slope  of  the  Eio  Santa  by  the  railroad  line  permits  a  gradient  of 
from  1^  to  3J  per  cent,  between  the  50th  and  125th  K.  But  from  this 
point  up  for  a  few  kilos  it  was  found  impossible  to  escape  a  grade  of  5 
per  100.  From  the  50th  to  the  coast  the  country  followed  by  the  river 
is  flat  and  the  current  moderate.  The  upper  stream,  like  all  mountain 
torrents,  is  a  succession  of  rapids  and  basins  of  smooth  water.  But 
there  are  no  rifts,  i.  e.,  there  are  no  rapids  in  which  rocks  of  the  river 
bed  show  themselves.  A  man  falling  into  the  Santa  would  never  be 
seen  again,  unless  his  body  were  thrown  into  an  eddy  on  the  edge  of  one 
of  the  smooth  basins.  I  have  never  known  a  successful  attempt  at 
sounding  any  part  of  that  fearful  stream.  But  Mr.  Nichols'  paper 
shows  that  it  was  done.  Mr.  Leffert  L.  Buck,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  pat 
several  of  the  bridges  in  position,  stretching  wire  cables  between  abut- 
ments for  a  deck  on  which  to  make  the  erections,  falseworks  in  the 
river  being  impracticable. 

Mr.  Stanton  thinks  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  the  Colorado 
Canon  road  from  both  ends  of  the  canon.  Unless  there  are  difficulties 
not  yet  described  I  should  think  such  a  process  unnecessarily  tedious 
and  exi)ensive.  As  a  wagon  road  will  be  imj)racticable,  a  mule  trail 
may  certainly  be  laid  up  the  caiion.  In  the  Rio  Santa  we  had  fifteen 
construction  camps  between  K.  50  and  K.  96,  all  our  supplies  and  build- 
ing material  going  in  on  cargo  mules.  It  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  a 
continuous  way  upon  one  side  of  the  river.  We  never  crossed  the  high 
cliffs  that  came  down  vertically  into  the  water  if  there  were  a  better  way 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  which  we  crossed  and  recrossed  on 
little  suspension  bridges.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  believe  they  were 
designed  by  Mr.  Buck.  They  were  exceedingly  simple  and  proved  effi- 
cient to  the  last,  their  construction  being  as  follows :  Five  wire  ropes  of 
1  inch  diameter  were  stretched  across  the  river  parallel  and  equi- 
distant (to  receive  a  floor  about  4  or  5  feet  wide),  and  anchored  securely 
behind  the  bridge  seat.  Across  these,  at  distances  of  2  feet,  were  laid 
floor  timbers  5  inches  deep  by  4  inches  wide,  and  extending  on  either  end 
6  inches  beyond  the  outer  cables.  The  floor  boards  laid  longitudinally 
were  nailed  to  these  timbers.  At  each  end  of  the  bridge  and  on  either 
side  a  small  iron  post  of  an  inch  and  a  half  round  iron  was  set  securely 
in  the  rock,  and  another  cable  i  feet  above  the  floor  system  was  passed 
through  eyes  in  the  top  of  the  posts  and  anchored  about  8  feet  behind 
them.  From  these  last  cables  round  iron  suspenders  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  diameter  hung  by  open  hooks;  the  lower  end  passed  through  the  ends 
of  the  floor  timbers  and  were  secured  by  nuts.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
the  longest  span  of  this  kind  was  a  trifle  over  200  feet.  These  bridges 
suffered  in  one  singular  way.  The  serranos^  Indians  from  the  moun- 
tains, who  drive  cattle  over  them  from  the  hills  to  the  coast  for  ship- 
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ment,  would,  on  their  return,  steal  the  iron  8a8i>en(ler8  for  home  use, 
and  they  had  the  wit  to  take  out  alternate  rods.  We  then  riveted  the 
lower  ends  at  the  nuts  and  closed  the  hooka  at  tlie  upper  end. 

I  ought,  before  going  further,  to  say  that  I  am  separat^kl  by  the 
width  of  the  continent  from  my  ])ooks  and  notes  of  that  line  and  m«y 
err  in  stating  details  of  a  work  from  which  I  have  b.-en  absent  for  thir- 
teen years.  I  will  rely  upon  Mr.  Nichols  and  Mr.  Back  to  kindly  wt 
me  right  in  such  cases. 

Once  the  way  is  opened  along  such  a  caiion  by  mnl-  tr:ul.  -  rn»tmi»«H 
in  the  caiion  along  its  flats,  sometimes  on  iron  brack»t«d  Inilcuiues  along 
the  faces  of  cliffs  and  again  over  the  hills  back  of  the  canon  walls,  it  is 
not  80  diflScult  to  carry  on  the  construction.  This  was  done  on  the 
Santa  by  letting  men  down  the  precipitous  faces  with  ropes.  Seated  in 
"bos'uns'  chairs,"  they  drilled  and  planted  rods  for  step-ladders  to  go 
and  come.  Ropes  stretched  along  the  wall  for  tho  feet  and  another  5 
feet  higher  for  the  hands  made  rather  luxurious  ])athways  along  the 
sheer  faces  of  precipices  inaccessible  in  any  other  way. 

When  I  read  in  Mr.  Stanton's  paper  of  the  flats  so  favorably  placed 
to  receive  the  line  of  a  railway,  I  am  reminded  of  similar  flats  in  the 
valley  of  the  Santa,  which  after  haNing  furnished  convenient  lodging 
places  for  our  work,  have  been  wiped  out  of  existence.  We  had  evt-ry 
reason  to  believe  in  their  permanence — they  were  of  exceetlingly  hard 
material,  such  as  in  this  country  we  call  *'  hard  pan  " — an  iodurAtetl 
matrix  of  clay  enclosing  pebbles  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  fiUtort 
to  a  large  apple.  But  another  evidence  of  stability  seem»d  to  nuiko 
positive  our  faith  in  those  little  pamp;i8.  The  old  irrigation  ditches  of 
the  Inca  civilization  found  in  the  valley  by  the  conquering  TagnlMindB 
of  Pizarro  were  still  intact  and  demonstrating  by  their  '  n- 

dition  of  safety  in  and  near   their  sites  whicli  hail  rxi-  .  % 

half  centuries  ut  the  very  least;  and  who  could  say  for  how  long  an  age 
before  this  discovery? 

But   in  that  year  of  cati->trophe,  which  saw  our  lined 1     in 

1878— even  tliose  old  canals  which  had  f urn  shed  tlie  contr-  .  itam 

for  establishing  our  height  above  the  River  Santa,  were  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  canon,  and  the  place  whicii  had  known  thera  for  unlold 
centuries  will  know  them  no  more.  Nor  wan  thin  dchtruction  pphIucwI 
by  inundation.  The  pampas  destroyed  wtre  from  forty  to  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  above  high  water  in  the  Santa,  and  while  they  wen*  swepi 
away,  the  Huayrachiri  Camp,  at  K.  115,  not  more  tl.  '  '  ot  alwre 
the  flood,  is  as  secure  now  hh  when  first  erectetl.     The  tion  wae 

produ(  ed  by  a  flood  wave  containing  a  vast  amount  of  earth  and  rock. 
moving  with  great  velocity  and  cutting  under  the  bluff  farea  of  ih©  con- 
glommerate  we  had  thought  impregnable. 

There  was  a  series  of  thes.-  waves,  the  formation  of  only  one  of  which. 
BO  far  as  I  know,  was  witne>Hed  by  any  human  being.    Above  K.  183  ia  a 
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lateral  ravine,  dry  in  all  seasons  save  when  a  shower  in  the  mountains 
mav  chance  to  vent  itself  by  this  channel,  on  which  occasions  it  contains 
water  for  an  hour  or  so  after  the  rain  is  over.  It  would  seem  that  a  slow 
and  continued  rain  had  soaked  into  the  soil  overlying  some  steeply 
inclined,  rocky  mountain  face,  and  thus  when  the  mass  was  saturated 
and  water  had  settled  to  the  rock,  the  huge  volume  of  earth  had  gone 
down,  a  vast  avalanche,  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  where  it  constituted 
a  dam  across  the  chasm  to  prevent  the  esca'pe  of  waters  pouring  into  it 
from  mountain  slopes  further  up  stream.  When  once  the  waters  thus 
impounded  had  risen  to  the  top  of  the  dam  and  poured  over  its  face,  the 
mass  was  again  swept  down  and  out  to  the  main  valley  of  the  Santa. 
On  its  way,  it  gathered  new  material,  and  with  augmented  force  rushed 
across  the  river,  damming  it  to  the  height  of  40  feet  or  more.  The 
Santa  is  a  powerful  stream  and  took  but  little  time  to  rise  to  its  terrible 
work.  This  dam  must  have  been  140  feet  long  across  the  river  at  its 
base  and  perhaps  400  feet  or  more  on  top. 

The  watchman  at  La  Soledad,  Mr.  Nichols'  old  camp,  the  location  of 
which  he  has  described  in  the  paper  already  mentioned,  heard  the 
fearful  warning  of  the  waves'  approach,  for  several  minutes  before  it 
came  in  sight,  but  felt  himself  entirely  safe,  as  that  camp  was  certainly 
a  hundred  feet  above  the  stream.  But  when  he  saw  this  hideous  engine 
of  destruction  come  tearing  around  the  bend  a  thousand  feet  off,  piled 
up  to  immense  height  in  the  narrow  gorge,  its  upper  volume  white  as 
snow,  tumbling,  foaming,  leaping,  seething  above  a  tremendous  black 
wall  of  rushing  rocks  and  water  and  earth,  all  struggling  together  in 
furious  roar  and  din,  tearing  at  the  mountain  sides  and  cutting  out  great 
chasms  from  the  world's  eternal  superstructure,  he  fled  in  terror  to  the 
hills. 

There  was  a  succession  of  these  phenomena,  all  with  attending 
disaster.  At  K.  96,  in  apprehension  of  danger,  I  moved  a  locomotive 
engine,  already  cut  off  from  headquarters,  to  a  projecting  point  of  rock 
crossed  by  our  track  and  housed  it  in.  When  I  left  the  line  this  engine 
was  inaccessible  from  any  direction  save  by  a  roj^e  ladder  down  the  face 
of  the  cliff.  Where  we  had  blown  off  the  nose  of  a  rocky  spur  more 
than  300  feet  high  to  the  apex,  to  form  an  embankment,  in  the  belief 
that  such  enormous  fragments  could  not  be  moved  by  any  flood,  the 
entire  affair  has  been  swept  away  as  completely  as  if  it  had  been  a  sand 
bank. 

In  passing  through  the  narrow  gorges  of  the  canon,  these  waves  were 
piled  to  an  immense  height,  and  gathering  increased  momentum  carried 
forward  all  the  loose  rocky  material  that  lay  in  their  way,  so  that  below 
the  Taquilpon  Hacienda  at,  I  think,  about  K.  75,  where  the  river 
suddenly  widens,  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  had  been  more  than  20 
feet  lower  than  our  road-bed,  was  when  I  last  saw  it,  but  5  feet  below 
the  rail. 
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In  some  lateral  ravines,  notablv  the  Valley  of  Taquilpan  River,  an 
avalanche,  which  carried  away  the  bridge,  cut  out  the  be«l  of  the  stream 
to  a  depth  of  more  than  30  feet.  Within  two  weeks  this  was  not  only  re- 
filled, but  the  bed  of  the  river  was  raised  3  or  -4  feet  above  the  bottom 
of  the  railroad  cuts  on  either  bank,  i.  e.,  above  the  level  of  the  bridge 
floor,  being  about  10  feet  above  the  bed  as  it  existed  when  the  bridge  was 
built  over  that  little  stream.  In  several  places,  the  mountain  has  slid 
down  across  the  railroad  to  such  an  extent  that  where  a  cut  of  40  feet 
was  originally  demanded  to  reach  the  roadbed,  it  would  now  retjuire  140 
feet  of  excavation  to  uncover  the  rails. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  only  a  traffic  of  great  value  and  import- 
ance can  justify  the  construction  of  a  road  in  the  Colorado  CaTion  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Stanton's  pai)er,  i,  e.,  on  the  flat«  and  low 
down  under  the  cliflfs  (page  307,  last  line  of  "Third").  I  quite  agree  with 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Nichols  when  this  paper  was  first  di»cuHs«-d 
that  it  seems  the  better  and  safer  course  to  resort  to  a  great  deal  of  tun- 
neling. I  am  not  certain  if  I  might  not  recommend,  and  indeoil  in  a 
similar  case  in  the  caiion  of  the  Rio  Reventezon  of  Costa  Rica  I  have 
recommended  placing  the  road  upon  balconies  of  woo«l  or  iron, 
bracketed  or  suspended  along  the  face  of  clifi"s  well  ab«)v«?  all  possible 
danger. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  electricity  for  working  drills  I  should  think 
Mr.  Stanton  has  no  occasion  to  hesitate.  That  matter  has  ceased  to  be 
the  subject  of  experiment.  The  falls  of  the  Willamotto,  light  the  City  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  furnish  power  for  elfctrii-  motors.  I  wouKl  go 
further  even;  for  in  that  valley,  the  source  of  power  is  such,  that  elec- 
tricity generat<'d  by  water  power  may  and  will  be  usetl  for  carrying  on 
th«'  traffic,  instead  of  using  steam-producing  fu«'l,  which  is  not  easily 
obtained.  Tht-  engineer,  who  is  confronttnl  by  the  probloni  engaging 
Mr.  Stanton's  attention,  would  gather  invaluable  knowledge  by  a  visit 
to  Vie  Peruvian  road  in  the  valley  of  th«'  Santa;  when  ho  has  learned 
what  rain  in  the  hills  and  a  torrent  stream  can  «lo,  he  will  f.-l  ini'r«»a**»J 
confidence  to  advise  and  devise. 

I  am  reminded  here  of  an  interesting  professional  experience  shortly 
after  my  return  to  the  United  States  an  1  less  than  two  yemn  afl«r  the 
destruction  of  the  Chimbote  Railroad.     You  wdl  have  no  difBcully  in 
understanding   that    I   approached    mountain    torronta  in    a   ipirit  of 
wholesome    caution.     I  was   employed    as    the    umpire   or  consulting 
engineer  of   the  Orfgonian  Railway  in  th<'  Willamt'tt*'  ^    "  '  ' ''  • 

gon.     The  contractor  who  built  tin-  roa*l  furuinlu'd  the  fiiK 
chief  of  that  corps  shall  be  nameless;  ho  is  now  whore  eontraclore  ciyam 
from  troubling  an<l  the  engineer  may  n-st.     I  was  d:  d  with  the 

manner  of  jilacing   the   piers  in   the  North   ami  Som..  .....::■»••     r,^.r,_ 

both  m  >untiiiii  torrents  «»f  great  power  and  volume,  and  «•!» 

to  say,  **I  approach  streams  like  those  with  a  gT«it  deal  of  apprrh.  t:- 
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sion."     **0h,  no!"    replied  the  chief,  "I  never  fear  anything  in  engi- 
neering.    I  enjoy  bridging  a  river." 

When  the  road  was  presented  for  acceptance,  I  reported  against 
receiving  those  bridges  until  they  had  been  proven  by  the  floods  of  at 
least  one  winter.  Against  this  advice,  the  representative  of  the  Scotch 
company  settled  with  the  contractor,  paid  for  the  bridges  and  the  well' 
satisfied  gentleman  left  Oregon  for  Dundee  to  secure  a  contract  for  com- 
pleting the  line.  Before  he  reached  New  York  both  bridges  were  swept 
away.  Even  this  was  not  lesson  enough  for  that  unfortunate  enterprise. 
New  plans  were  submitted  by  a  California  Bridge  Company;  and  while 
I  approved  the  bridge  plans,  I  could  not  approve  the  piers  or  location, 
which  should  have  been  changed.  But  as  contractors  are  "practical 
men,"  while  engineers,  having  never  used  saw  nor  pickaxe,  are  only 
•'theorists,"  I  was  again  overruled.  Of  course  this  ended  my  connec- 
tion with  the  company.  But  every  engineer  can  imagine  my  intense 
mortification  when,  the  third  winter  following  their  erection,  both  San- 
tiam  bridges  were  again  swept  away. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  upon  Mr.  Stanton's  paper,  I  wish  to 
refer  to  the  current  nature  of  accidents  to  which  the  builders  are 
liable  and  to  some  of  which  also  the  traffic  is  exposed  after  such  a  line  is 
opened.  They  are  essentially  of  a  single  class,  the  falling  of  small 
stones  or  larger  boulders  from  the  slopes  in  talus,  and  the  falling,  let  us 
call  it  the  sloughing  off,  of  masses  of  material  from  the  faces  of  cliff 
where  there  has  been  an  injudicious  use  of  the  explosives. 

In  the  Bio  Santa  Canon  the  early  morning  sun,  by  expanding  material 
on  the  slopes  and  steep  mountain  sides,  caused  small  cobble  stones  to 
leave  their  beds  and  roll  down  to  the  river,  detaching  other  stones  in  their 
path,  so  that  the  early  morning  traveler  was  exposed  to  a  dangerous 
volley  unless  he  were  careful  to  select  his  time  before  sunrise,  or,  an  hour 
or  two  after  the  heat  had  become  well  established.  If  excessive  charges 
are  used  in  blasting,  a  great  deal  of  material  is  loosened  up  that  fails  to 
be  removed.  This  neglect  is  extremely  dangerous  and  leads  to  no  end 
of  disaster  for  a  long  time  after  traffic  has  begun.  There  is  another 
cause  of  the  falling  of  stones  from  gravelly  and  hard  pan  slopes  against 
which  I  confess  I  know  of  no  protection.  Thus,  a  passenger  train  was 
descending  the  valley,  and  discovering  a  boulder  on  the  track,  blew  the 
whistle  for  down  brakes;  instantly,  a  volley  of  small  stones  started  from 
up  the  slope,  and  bounding  toward  the  train,  broke  every  window  in  a 
second-class  nine-panel  car,  terrifying  the  passengers,  who  took  refuge 
on  the  road-bed  under  the  car.  It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for 
cobble  stones,  to  break  loose  and  roll  down  the  slopes  in  response  to  the 
engine  driver's  whistle. 

An  accident  occurred  to  the  engineer's  camp  at  Huaurachiri,  quite 
distinct  from  all  others,  and,  indeed,  from  any  I  have  ever  known.  The^ 
camp  was  on  a  low  pampa,  the  engineer's  house  being  probably  200  feet- 
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from  the  river-side  ;  in  the  stream  and  along  the  bank  were  severmi 
boulders,  ranging  in  size  from  3  to  10  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  bank 
and  near  these  bonlders  were  the  senants*  houses  and  the  Ktoring 
department.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  these  boulders  had  rolled 
from  the  upper  slopes  of  the  cliffs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  r  ver,  and 
when  they  reached  the  vertical  face  had  acquired  such  momentum  as  to 
be  thrown  clear  across  the  stream.  But  one  night  a  l)oulder  5  or  6  feet 
in  diameter  was  precipitated  from  the  lofty  slope  and  thrown  at  such 
an  angle  upon  the  inside  edge  of  a  similar  ])ould»'r  lying  in  the  river, 
that  a  ricochet  took  place  ;  it  leaped  clear  over  the  servantH*  camp,  and 
plunged  directly  into  the  middle  room  of  the  engineer's  house,  carrying 
with  it  a  part  of  the  roof,  the  eaves  and  wall  of  the  little  structur. . 

These  observations  have  taken  up  a  good  desil  of  time  and  spa*-. .  I 
think  it  will  be  found,  however,  on  careful  analysis,  that  I  have  indulged 
in  no  relation  that  is  not  of  practical  value  to  engineers,  contractors 
and  all  persons  interested  in  the  construction  of  caiion  lines. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  you  to  indulge  me  in  telling  the  story  of  a 
remarkable  rescue  of  a  member  of  a  party  engaged  in  the  preliminur}* 
surveys  of  the  Chimbote  Valley.  One  of  the  men,  an  American  noted  for 
his  agility,  had  been  sent  down  from  a  trail  high  up  on  the  mountain 
slope,  to  learn  if  there  were  a  point  where  with  an  instrument  lie  could 
observe  a  certain  i)eak  already  located  in  the  surveys.  It  was  nocoHRary 
to  descend  a  slope  of  say  45  degrees,  on  earth  overlying  the  moan- 
tain  rock.  A  little  distance  below  was  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  a 
sheer  height  of  600  feet  above  the  river.  When  the  aasihtunt  had  reachtxl 
half  way  down  between  the  trail  and  the  cliff,  the  eartii  on  which  be 
walked  began  slowly  to  slide  upon  its  smooth  rocky  l»ed,  falling  in  a 
cascade  ov»  r  the  bluff,  and  after  its  start  moving  with  accclerat«tl 
8i>eed.  There  was  no  aj>parent  escaj^e  for  the  unfortunate  man  ;  be 
threw  himself  prone  upon  the  ground,  and  drawing  bia  sbeath  knife, 
thrust  it  into  the  earth  and  shortly  found  a  crevice  in  the  rock  by  >»hicb 
to  hold  himself  where  he  lay.  Already  a  C'holo  axeman  ha*!  forcotl  a 
crow-bar  into  the  ground  at  the  trail,  and  clutching  it  in  Uith  haudn,  hatl 
thrown  himself,  feet  down,  the  slope.  In  an  instant  another  doaoendtnl 
by  his  side,  and,  holding  by  the  ankles  of  the  tirst,  waa  fullowtvl  by 
enough  men  of  tiie  party  to  make  a  living  roix»  that  reaoh«'d  thoir  com- 
rade in  danger,  who,  l>y  this  8iii)port,  completed  the  t)b»orv»»tion  uod 
ascended  the  slope  to  a  place  of  safety,  followed  by  the  suooMliTe 
members  of  the  line.  After  this  a  light  rope  iKjoamo  a  constani  part  of 
the  outfit  of  such  parties. 

O.  F.  NicHOM,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— I  have  been  macb  inter««t«d  in 
Major  S(?ars'  account  of  his  recent  exi)erience«  in  tbo  valley  of  tbo  SantA 
in  Peru,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  again  of  the  work  with  wbioh  I  waa. 
Some  years  ago,  intimately  conuecteil.  I  rea<l  Mr.  SUntou'«|>ap«r  OMr»- 
fully,  and  found  it  exceedingly  iutereatiug.     It  aeema  to  mo  tbat  thia 
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projected  railway  through  the  canon  of  the  Colorado  would  open  up  the 
great  Southwest,  of  which  we  know  so  little,  in  a  manner  not  otherwise 
practicable.  The  line  would  run  diagonally  Southwest  from  near  Denver, 
and  reaching  a  point  near  Yuma,  and  thence  moving  westerly,  cross  the 
mountains  at  a  relatively  low  elevation,  and  reach  the  ocean  near  San 
Diego,  California.  The  line  of  this  route  from  the  Northwest  would  be 
something  more  than  five  hundred  miles  shorter  than  any  of  the  routes 
now  in  use.  The  river  has  a  very  gradual  fall  and  the  grades  would 
be  remarkably  easy  and  much  lower  than  those  on  any  of  the  other 
transconti  nental  lines. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  necessarily  introduced  a  great  number  of  tunnels,  so 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  line  would  be  built  in  tunnel.  Any  criticisms 
I  may  m  ake  will  be  made,  as  they  should  be,  in  a  very  modest  way  by  a 
person  who  has  never  been  through  the  canon.  Mr.  Stanton  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  skill  and  persistency  with  which  he  overcame  all 
obstacles  and  accomplished  this  very  difficult  survey,  which  bears  the 
marks  of  energy  and  accuracy. 

Much  of  the  work,  Mr.  Stanton  says,  could  be  done  with  scraper, 
referring  to  those  portions  located  on  the  flats  or  sand  bars  left  by  the 
river  at  the  prominent  bends.  Major  Sears  has  explained  how  similar 
work  was  subsequently  cut  out  by  the  recent  floods  of  the  Santa,  on  the 
Chimbote  line.  On  the  Santa  these  flats,  or  pampas,  are  raised  some 
20  to  30  feet  above  the  river,  and  are  composed  of  gravel  with  about 
10  per  cent,  of  sand.  This  material  had  been  compacted  and  consoli- 
dated under  the  water  of  the  deep  lakes  of  which  they  formed  the 
beds.  The  rock  dams  forming  the  lakes  were  afterward  cut  out  until 
the  level  of  the  River  Santa  was  so  lowered  that  it  finally  cut  into  the 
lake  beds  themselves,  leaving  this  material  standing  high  above  the 
river,  and  here  it  had  remained  in  a  tropical  climate  which  does  not 
vary  to  exceed  15  to  20  degrees  in  the  year.  The  top  surface  of  the 
material  became  hardened  and  sun  dried,  so  that  picks  and  even  blasting 
were  required  for  its  removal.  In  the  middle  Santa  this  material  stands 
in  retired  cliffs,  300  to  500  feet  high.  I  remember  visiting  Mr.  Buck  at 
his  camp  when  he  was  erecting  bridges  2  and  3  on  the  Chimbote  line. 
He  had  located  his  house  with  flat  roof  of  corrugated  iron  at  the  base 
of  one  of  these  cliffs.  It  was  some  feet  from  the  cliff,  and  the  face  of 
the  material  was  such  that  the  gravel  dropping  out,  under  the  action  of 
the  sun,  would  fall  so  as  generally  to  clear  his  house.  Occasionally  it 
would  fall  short  and  strike  the  roof  and  sometimes  penetrate.  Fortu- 
nately for  his  friends  as  well  as  himself  no  fatality  resulted,  though 
there  were  narrow  escapes. 

These  flats  in  the  Colorado  cannot  be  so  hard  and  lasting  as  those 
in  the  Santa,  and  I  should  greatly  prefer  to  avoid  the  use  of  them 
altogether,  even  at  the  expense  of  increasing  the  tunneling  and  rock 
work.      On  the  Chimbote  line  the  mistake  was  made  in  the  lower  por- 
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tions  of  the  line  of  follov^ing  around  too  n»*ar  the  edges  of  these  flats  in 
order  to  lighten  the  work,  the  result  l>eing  to  increase  distance  and 
■curvature,  and  expose  the  work  too  greatly  to  the  danger  of  sul«e<|ueut 
floods,  then  not  anticipated.  In  the  work  on  the  upper  ChimlK)te  we 
endeavored  to  keep  back  on  these  flats  as  near  the  rock  as  possible,  for 
economy  of  line  and  greater  permanency. 

At  some  points  Mr.  Stanton  has  shown  alternative  lines,  one  coming 
out  of  tunnel  onto  these  flats,  the  other  keeping  inside  entirely  in 
tunnel.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  wisest  to  build  the  inside  line, 
even  at  the  expense  of  lengthening  the  tunneling.  The  distance  and 
curvature,  both  essentials  in  a  trunk  line,  will  thereby  l)e  lessened. 
The  photographs  of  the  Colorado  Caiion  show  clearly  that  much  of 
the  line  can  be  built  in  rock  cutting  on  the  comparatively  easy  slopes, 
and  the  talus  slopes  can  be  utilized  where  they  are  composeil  at  the 
b.i8e  of  heavy  stones  and  are  not  exi)08ed  to  running  slides  from  al)ove. 
These  running  slides  were  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Upper  Oroza  lino 
in  Peru,  and  necessity  comj)elled  their  use.  Fortunately  no  fatal  acci- 
dents have  resulted,  although  a  locomotive  had  a  rock  of  about  1  000 
pounds  weight  crush  through  it,  wrecking  the  cab  and  starting  lever 
without  killing  the  engineer  and  fireman,  who  were  men  of  nerve  and 
agility. 

In  the  narrow  gorges  of  the  Colorado,  where  the  walls  are  practicallj 
vertical  and  immeasurable,  tunneling  or  gallery  work  is  im|>erative. 
Galleries  are  quite  practicable  in  good  solid  rock.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
Chimbote  Canon,  of  Huyna  Taquilj>jin,  just  below  Tunnel  NuiAWr  1, 
a  gallerj'  was  designed.  The  location  on  the  vertical  olifl"  at  thin  i>oitjt 
was  made  by  arranging  a  system  of  ropes,  the  upper  line  fasten,  d  to 
bolts  placed  in  the  rock  by  hanging  men  over  the  clifT,  the  lower  lino 
about  five  feet  below  it  suspended  by  ropes  strung  diagonally  from  the 
upper  line.  The  men  walked  on  the  lower  rope  holding  fast  to  the  upi>er. 
The  two  caiions  are  quite  similar  in  one  respect.  No  man  ever  fell  into 
the  Santa  and  lived.  It  is  a  rushing,  roaring  monntwin  torrent,  deep 
enough  to  drown  and  rocky  enough  to  kill;  often  witli  a  r2-mile 
current;  its  surface,  always  turbulent,  in  daylight  a  picture  of  demo- 
niac waters,  at  night  waking  the  stillness  by  grinding  htige  boulders 
together  in  its  bed.  The  Colora«lo  is  of  tliis  chara<'tor  at  the  rapidR, 
alth«Migh  there  are  many  places,  as  Mr.  Stinton  states,  when'  b  -at*  cuu 
be  used  with  ease  and  safety. 

Mr.  Stanton  shows  how  wide  the  Colonulo  Valley  oft< n  iM.-mii. i  it 
the  top,  rea<«hing  IT)  to  20  miles  in  phu-es.  This  would  meun  c.-!:ii';ira- 
tively  easy  slopes  suitable  for  rough  constructiim  utAda,  and  th.n.  \>  mis 
are  often  quite  near  stations  on  the  existing  railwayn.  This  woald 
seem  to  obviaU»  the  necessity  of  constructing  this  long  niilw   n  •  the 

two  ends,  and  indicate  that  it  might  well  be  pronecut^l  fr<«!!!  ;  .  .t«»r- 
mediate  points,  perhaps  as  many  a-s  thirty  or  forty,  thus  .si.   :  !«:.•>;  the 
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time  necessary  for  construction.  AH  the  most  approved  methods  of 
modern  rock  construction  would  be  utilized,  and  all  the  tunnels  would 
be  driven  either  with  compressed  air  or  electrical  machinery.  At  best, 
an  immense  time  would  be  required  in  construction. 

The  Government  reports  show  that  the  vast  basin  of  the  Colorado- 
contains  much  land  which,  when  the  district  is  ultimately  irrigated,  will 
be  suitable  for  the  habitation  of  an  immense  population  to  be  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  agricultural  products.  No  other  avenue  exists  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  settlement  and  utilization  of  these  now  barren 
wastes,  than  that  now  presented  in  the  skillful  work  of  Mr.  Stanton. 
He  and  his  associates  deserve  great  credit  for  accomplishing  so  much  in 
the  wildest  canon  of  the  globe;  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  author  of 
this  interesting  paper  may  live  to  complete  this  great  work  which  he  has 
so  well  inaugurated. 

Samuel  M.  Kowe,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — This  report  from  Mr.  Stanton,, 
treating  as  it  does  of  a  portion  of  our  country  little  known,  but  of  which 
I  have  gained  some  knowledge  from  several  years  of  professional 
acquaintance,  possesses  more  than  usual  interest.  In  the  three  points, 
low  grades,  favorable  climatic  conditions  and  the  facilities  for  water 
supply — such  favorable  conditions  not  obtaining  in  the  case  of  either 
of  the  existing  overland  routes — Mr.  Stanton  gives  strong  points  that 
will  go  far  to  counterbalance  the  seemingly  unusual  cost  of  construc- 
tion. There  is  much  of  scientific  value  in  this  report  to  be  added  to 
our  too  limited  knowledge  of  the  region  in  question.  His  statement 
that  "  the  glacial  period  was  not  icy  but  rainy,"  corresponds  with  my 
observations,  and  accounts  for  peculiar  features  of  that  region  otherwise 
hard  to  reconcile  with  glacial  action.  The  appearance  of  the  Stanton 
party  at  the  Colorado  Bridge  possessed  to  me  all  the  interest  of  victori- 
ous veterans  returning  from  a  well  fought  battle.  They  are  entitled  to 
a  greater  measure  of  credit  than  can  be  conceived  by  any  but  those 
acquainted  with  the  region  traversed. 

John  E.  Eaely,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  have  read  Mr.  Kobert  B. 
Stanton's  paper  with  much  interest.  A  low  grade  line  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  country  at  large^ 
and  Mr.  Stanton  seems  to  have  found  a  line  which  will  also  be  a  paying 
investment  of  itself  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  that  if  this  line 
is  so  "financed"  and  built  that  its  capital  account  will  not  represent 
more,  or  much  more,  than  its  actual  cost,  it  will  be  a  paying  investment 
to  its  builders.  But  we  all  know  how  much  "  water  "  can  get  into  the 
capital  stock  of  a  railway  during  its  construction  and  how  this  water 
keeps  the  line  down  during  the  first  years  of  its  operation. 

I  can  give  Mr.  Stanton  another  point  for  traffic  for  this  line,  viz. ,  a. 
coal  traffic  for  Mexico.  Mexico  is  a  country  where  fuel  is  both  scarce- 
and  dear.  Its  only  productive  coal  fields  are  near  the  Rio  Grande,  orb 
the  Texas  frontier,  and  from  present  appearances  no  other  profitable  fields. 
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will  ever  be  discovered.  At  some  time  there  will  be  railway  connec- 
tions with  the  Pacific,  and  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Stanton's  line  would 
be  able  to  deliver  coal  at  Pacific  ports  at  snch  a  price  that  it  would  bo 
consumed  on  the  railways  and  at  the  towns  and  mines  of  the  Pa«  ific 
slope  of  Mexico,  with  a  chance  of  its  use  in  the  interior.  I  write  the  al>ove, 
knowing  that  it  is  claimed  there  is  good  coal  in  the  State  of  Sonora. 
This  coal,  however,  is  so  situated  that  it  will  not  be  available  with- 
out a  railway,  and  this  railway  would  be  so  dependent  on  the  coal  for  its 
traflic  that  it  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  plant  for  working  the 
mine;  furthermore,  its  amount  is,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  not  Bufficient 
to  guarantee  such  an  investment  for  i)lant.  Whenever  this  coal  cornea 
to  market  it  will  come  by  a  north  and  south  line  through  eastern  Sonora, 
as  part  of  such  a  line's  business;  but  this  will  hardly  be  for  many  yt»ars, 
and  probably  not  for  a  long  time  after  some  line  has  been  built  down  to 
the  coast  from  the  interior. 

There  have  been  many  concessions  given  for  railways  to  the  Pacific 
by  the  Mexican  Government,  and  with  subventions;  but  the  subventions 
have  been  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  estimated  cost  of  construction 
and  the  j»rospocts  for  business,  that  no  company  has  yet  seen  fit  to  con- 
struct its  line.  It  would  not,  however,  be  surjjrising  if  before  King  this 
work  is  undertaken,  as  the  present  policy  of  the  Government  seems  to 
be  to  refuse  to  extend  concessions  with  subventions  and  to  declare  them 
forfeited  when  they  lapse;  this  is  leadin*;  both  the  railway  companies 
and  the  capitalists  to  make  the  most  of  the  concessions  now  in  hand. 
This  is,  perhaps,  wandering  from  the  subject,  but  may  be  taken  as  atldi- 
tional  information  of  interest  regarding  the  prospects  for  business  of  Mr. 
Stanton's  line. 

Mr.  Stanton's  paper  brings  out  strongly  the  availability  of  cailoDs  in 
oneral  for  railway  construction.  I  think  they  are  UhUnlly  found  more 
available  than  they  appear  at  first  examination.  A  railway  line  is  so 
small  and  narrow  a  thing  as  compared  with  a  ciuion— even  a  narrow  one 
—that  it  can  be  laid  on  the  beaches  and  shelves  and  hung  on  the  Blo|>e« 
of  the  caiion,  without  disturbing  the  main  features  of  the  topogrspby. 
Even  in  the  closest  canons,  it  is  usually  foun.l  that  the  really  diflioult 
portions  which  first  catch  the  eye  and  which  romaiu  longest  in  thoret'ol- 
lection,  conipri.se  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  lengtlt.  The  canons 
furnish  the  lines  of  low  grade  through  the  mountains,  and  in  many  cases 
the  resistance  to  traflic  is  given  by  the  resistanc**  of  the  . 
mum  radius  rather  than  by  the  fall,  so  that  there  is  a  ni.« 
greater  than  the  fall  of  the  canon,  which  can  be  used  without  dolrimonl, 
which  allows  the  position  of  the  line  to  be  varied  on  the  sides  t»f  the 
canon  within  moderate  limits,  in  h<  eking  for  the  licst  ground.  Many 
such  variations  result  in  a  cheapening'  «»f  the  line  l»elow  tlie  c*tJmsl«?a 
from  the  leconnoissance. 

I  note  the  difticulties  of  the  reconn«'i^v;in.  ••  and  the  use  of   pli   t"..'- 
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raphy.  Engineers  seem  able  to  go,  as  a  matter  of  business,  wherever 
there  is  need  for  them.  A  friend  used  to  say  that  the  entrance  to  the 
interior  of  Africa  would  be  found  and  no  fuss  made  or  books  written 
about  it,  when  some  engineer  started  out  to  find  a  line  for  a  railway  inta 
it.  The  use  of  a  reconnoissance  and  report  on  a  line  of  railway  being  to- 
give  the  projectors  and  possible  investors  as  clear  an  idea  as  possible  of 
it,  I  consider  the  photographs  obtained  as  of  the  greatest  value. 

I  note  that  the  work  can  be  carried  on  from  many  points  at  once  and 
this  will  be  of  great  advantage.  Without  doubt  other  ways  of  entering 
the  canon  will  be  found  if  they  are  required.  Mule  or  jack  trails  are 
not  hard  to  find,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  of  tools  and  supplies  for 
construction  by  them  does  not  add  much  to  the  cost  of  a  line.  Probably 
advantage  would  be  taken  of  times  of  high  water  to  send  supplies  down 
the  river  by  flat  boats,  as  coal  is  now  sent  down  the  Cumberland  River^ 
the  boats  not  returning  but  being  sold  for  other  purposes. 

From  Mr.  Stanton's  paper,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  line  should  be 
built,  that  it  will  pay  for  building,  and  that  Mr.  Stanton,  if  he  should 
build  it,  would  probably  find,  when  the  accounts  are  all  in,  that  he  has 
not  underestimated  the  difficulties  and  cost. 

J.  Fkancis  Le  Baron,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — After  reading  Mr. 
Stanton's  very  clearly  written  paper,  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  these 
canons  of  the  Colorado  were  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  a  railroad 
line,  as  if  nature,  in  the  fulfillment  of  her  beneficent  plan,  had  cut 
these  tremendous  gorges  through  the  everlasting  hills  to  afford  an  easy 
passage  for  the  commerce  of  a  great  country ;  but  it  required  a  bold  and 
fearless  mind  to  first  grasp  the  value  and  possibilities  of  such  a  route, 
which  at  first  sight  might  appear  as  a  visionary  or  foolhardy  scheme. 
The  more  the  subject  is  studied,  however,  the  greater  its  advantages 
appear.  There  is  nothing  in  these  days  that  the  American  engineer  or 
contractor  will  fear  to  attempt,  when  backed  by  sound  science  and 
capital.  The  use  of  river  valleys  and  gorges  is  and  has  been  universal 
for  railroad  locations,  but  this  project  is  unique  in  its  fearlessness, 
grandeur  and  extent. 

The  location,  by  the  writer,  of  the  Petersborough  and  Shirley  Rail- 
road, through  the  Unconunuc  and  Monodnoc  Mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, while  not  comparable  with  the  line  under  discussion,  afforded 
some  details  of  a  similar  nature  where  the  transit-man  had  to  be  lowered 
down  to  his  station  by  ropes  and  the  instrument  taken  off  of  the  tripod 
and  set  up  on  the  bare  rock.  Such  instances  are  by  no  means  rare 
on  railroad  surveys,  even  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States. 
Such  locations  are  often  found  more  formidable  in  the  survey  than  the 
construction.  General  Fremont's  explorations  for  a  railroad  route  over 
the  Rocky  Mountains  were  fully  as  dangerous,  and  the  building  of  a 
transcontinental  railroad  appeared,  at  that  time,  far  more  impracticable 
than  this  line  does  now. 
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The  construction  of  a  railroad  on  such  a  location  &»  is  proposed 
through  the  Colorado  Canon,  is  infinitely  easier  than  the  couBtruction 
of  such  a  line  as  the  Nicaragua  Ship  Canal  Railroad,  for  instaoce;  the 
location  of  which  was  made  undt  r  the  writer's  direction,  in  a  country 
where  the  annual  rainfall  is  320  inches  per  year,  and  which  wa«  limited 
at  every  step  by  the  line  of  the  canal  itself  and  its  flooded  basins  and 
embankments,  rendering  it  necessary  to  lay  out  the  line,  for  the  most 
part,  transverse  to  the  natural  drainage  lines  of  the  country  throngh  the 
divides  of  the  Cordilleras.  This  is  the  railroad  which  is  recjuired  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  the  ship  canal. 

The  availability  of  the  proposed  Colorado  line  for  a  grand  trunk 
route,  seems  to  be  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Stanton's  interesting  and 
graphic  description;  but  this  availability  must,  of  course,  be  governed 
by  the  character  of  that  part  of  the  line  from  the  terminus  of  the  survey, 
or  at  Yuma,  across  the  Sierra  Nevadas to  the  Pa<ific Coast  at  San  Diego, 
and  of  this  I  have  no  information  except  in  a  general  way.  Many  of  the 
details  of  construction  through  these  caiions  will  undoubtedly  l)e 
rendered  more  feasible  and  less  expensive  if  a  careful  location  should 
be  made.  For  instance,  the  long  aggregate  of  river  embankments,  whii-h 
I  would  consider  highly  dangerous  and  expensive  in  a  nver  of  tins 
character,  can  perhai)8  be  avoided  by  crossing  the  stream,  or  by  raiding 
the  grade  for  some  distance.  The  so-called  half  tunnels  can  probably 
be  blasted  out  in  great  masses  by  drilling  horizontally  from  platforms 
suspended  by  ropes  in  front  of  the  scarp  wall,  and  it  may  W  that  some 
of  the  timber  and  ties  can  be  floated  down  the  river  to  available  point*, 
reducing  the  cost  of  tran8i)ortation. 

The  absence  of  snow  in  winter  will  largely  reduce  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  this  line,  which  is  a  great  point  in  it«  favor  a« 
comi)ared  with  other  lines;  as  is  also  the  abundance  of  wator  for  the 
engines,  the  freedom  from  caving  or  washing  earth  banks,  and  tho  gri-at 
abundance  of  stone  ballast. 

It  would  seem  that  the  local  freight  traffic  of  this  road  will  l>e  largely 
mineral,  collected  along  the  line,  for  distriliution  at  the  termini.  The 
fact  of  its  low  level,  making  all  its  branches  have  a  down  grmilc  to  it, 
will  bo  an  advantage,  and  it  seems  certain  that  it  never  «ill  U.  vend 
with  gra<le  crossings  and  damages  arising  therefrom. 

The  question  of  "  Will  it  pay?"  may  properly  \>e  includcnl  in  a  du- 
cuHsion  of  general  availability,  and  the  tirst  thing  that  ooctjrs  to  me  u 
the  uni(iuo  fact  that,  from  the  necessity  of  its  locatK.n,  »t  cannot  \mm 
through  any  sites  of  future  large  citi.s,  although  it  may  iK>i«ibly  aome 
day  find  itself  near  the  suburbs  of  some  metropolis  yet  to  Ih«  built. 
This  might  l)e  looked  upon  as  an  advantage  in  many  wayii  rather  than 
otherwise;  for  instance,  by  lessening  tlie  luborM  of  the  h  gal  department 
in  tho  matter  of  damages  and  claims  for  injuries  to  i>erson»,  U^i»»  and 
cattle  on  the  track,  the  costs  of  fences  and  gates,  and  expenses  for  right 
of  way  and  depot  grounds. 
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The  relative  capacity  and  operating  expenses  of  sucli  a  road,  with  no 
grades  higher  than  one-half  of  1  jjer  cent. ,  as  t5ompared  with  a  high  level 
road,  with  grades  of  2  to  2|  per  cent. ,  is  the  most  imj^ortant  point  to  he 
considered  in  the  question,  Will  it  pay?  and  would  seem  of  itself  to  de- 
cide the  question  in  the  affirmative,  especially  as  the  curvature  is  probably 
no  sharper  than  in  many  cases  would  be  necessary  on  a  high  level  road. 
According  to  Wellington's  most  excellent  treatise  on  Railway  Loca- 
tions, the  ratio  of  gross  weight  of  train  to  tractive  power  required  is,  for 
a  grade  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent.,  111.11,  but  with  a  grade  of  2^  jDer 
cent,  only  34,48.  The  net  load  of  train  in  tons  that  can  be  hauled  up  a 
one-half  per  cent,  grade  varies  from  504  to  1  357  tons,  according  as  a 
very  light  or  very  heavy  engine  is  used,  while  on  a  2^  per  cent,  grade 
only  120  to  361  tons  can  be  hauled.  This  means  that  a  larger  number  of 
trains  must  be  used  to  transport  a  given  amount  of  freight,  and  where 
one  train  will  suffice  on  a  level  track,  it  will  require  2.33  on  a  grade  of 
one-half  per  cent,  and  8.79  trains  on  a  grade  of  2^  j)er  cent.  The  cost 
per  year  of  1  000  ton  miles  daily  over  a  one-half  j)er  cent,  grade  is  stated 
to  be  ^18.75,  while  over  a  2^  per  cent,  grade  it  will  be  ^26.72. 

J.  FosTEK  Crowell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — For  those  of  us  who  were 
present  on  the  occasion  which  Mr.  St'dnton  refers  to,  at  Cresson,  viewed 
his  remarkable  photographic  ensemble  of  the  caiion  and  listened  with 
eager  interest  to  his  narration  of  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  the 
survey  through  those  stupendous  gorges — this  paper,  giving  its  results, 
possesses  an  added  interest.  To  those  who  were  not  so  fortunate  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Stanton's  reference  to  the  photographic 
features  fails  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  very  comprehensive  and 
satisfactory  showing  that  these  photographs  make  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  various  caiions,  of  their  formation  and  of  the  topographical  de- 
tails of  the  canon  walls,  throughout  the  many  miles  which  the  series 
embraced,  as  Mr.  Stanton  says,  almost  continuously.  The  lantern  ex- 
hibition of  these  views  was  not  only  demonstrative  as  to  the  object,  but 
also  of  the  great  value  of  the  camera  as  a  surveying  instrument.  To  it 
is  largely  due  the  fact  that  this  examination,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  but  a  reconnoissance,  possesses  th^  value  of  a  careful  preliminary 
survey. 

The  character  of  the  paper  is  such  that  intelligent  discussion  in  detail 
is  not  within  the  resources  of  those  who  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  the 
region  of  the  canons;  as  I  am  of  that  number,  I  shall  confine  my  brief 
comment  to  a  word  upon  the  considerations  which  to  me  seem  to  recom- 
mend Stanton's  route,  assuming  its  entire  availability  to  be  demon- 
strated. First  of  all  and  more  than  all,  is  its  low  grade  feature.  Rail- 
road projectors  have  become  so  inured  to  high  gradients  that  4,  5  and 
even  6  per  cent,  are  not  deemed  obstacles  to  a  location.  The  pro- 
jectors ascertain  the  latest  performance  of  locomotives  as  grade  chmb- 
ers  and  govern  themselves   accordingly.      Afterward,  when  the  roads 
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are  completed  and  the  operating  oflScers  ])egiu  their  never-ending  and 
ruinous  struggle  against  the  laws  of  gravity,  it  is  generally  too  laU*  to 
correct  the  evil  and  the  road  is  handicapped  for  all  time.  The  euoriuoaB 
advantage  of  a  line  with  a  maximum  grade  in  either  direction  of  not 
more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  as  against  the  present  high  gr  '  '1? 
southwest  of  Denver,  is  too  apparent  to  l)e  dwelt  upon.     Mr.  i 

states  that  even  a  lighti'r  ruling  is  practicable.  But,  of  courue,  the 
ultimate  success  of  a  railroad  depends  upon  the  amount  of  traffic,  and 
it  is  probably  true  that  in  this  year  the  traffic  in  suitable  volume  to 
predicate  the  commercial  success  of  this  proposed  road  is  not  %*  ithin 
sight.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  it  will  not  appear  speedily.  We  in 
the  East  are  apt  to  regard  all  such  projects  from  the  transcontinental 
point  of  view;  the  applicability  of  a  railroad  through  the  Coloratlo 
caiions  has  this  point  of  view,  but  only  in  a  minor  sense ;  its  true 
function  would  be  to  aid  in  developing  the  Southern  Pacific  coast 
What  that  development  will  call  for  upon  the  completion  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal,  or  even  without  it,  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  we 
may  safely  presume  that  the  requirements  will  be  vast.  A  second  im- 
l)ortant  recommendation  of  the  canon  route  is  its  comparative  fro«Mlom 
from  snow;  a  very  valuable  feature  from  the  standpoint  <>f  both  the 
operating  and  traffic  departments,  besides  saving  the  enormous  outlay  in 
first  cost  and  maintenance  of  snow  sheds  and  chutes,  where  ueceasarj  on 
the  mountain  lines. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  put  in  evidence  the  indi<ation8  which  refer  to  the 
possibility  of  local  development,  whieh  would  seem  to  contirm  the 
future  success  of  the  proposed  line  as  far  west  as  Yama,  independently  of 
the  commerce  to  be  reached  hereaft<'r  at  the  port  of  Sin  Diego.  What- 
ever may  be  the  outcome,  we  as  engineers  should  congratulate  our 
fellow-member  and  his  associates  upon  the  thorough  and  a4lmii-able  man- 
ner in  which  this  ex]doration  and  survey  have  been  carried  out  in  tlie 
face  of  almost  insuperable  difficulties  and  atuid  disaster  and  death;  that 
is  an  achievement  in  itself  of  which  they  may  well  be  proud. 

As  a  voyager  of  Bome  little  experience  in  exploring  and  navigating 
rivers  beset  with  rapids,  I  would  add  a  wt)rd  as  to  the  best  form  ot  l>oat« 
to  be  used;  this  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  an  unimportant  de*     '    '   :t 
as  the  sad  sequel  proved,  in  this  expedition  it  was  the  most  iin 
Mr.  Stanton  describes  the  improved  cedar  boats  built  for  th«  -I 

attempt  in  the  light  of  the  first  disastrous  experience  and  they  upiK^ur  to 
have  renden'd  good  service.  15ut  a  canoo-shaped  lM»at  built  '  *  '  *» 
whaleboat  lines,  with  air  compartments  fore  and  aft  an«l  pr-  .  4 

paddles  inst*  ad  of  oars,  can  be  made  much  lighter,  is  non-sinkablo,  and 
will  stand  the  roughest  usage  and  most  violent  «•«  •  ">t  delri- 

ment.  Such  boats  are  used  by  thi*  Nicaragua  «  w...  ,  i  ■  -^^^  were 
the  outcome  of  many  years  of  experieiuM-  with  woo.l.-n  chip's  boata  and 
native  canoes.     Their  cost  is  not  great;   they  .an  l)e  traus|Kirted  any- 
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where  -without  injury,  have  no  seams  to  open,  and  can  be  quickly 
repaired.  As  an  auxiliary  transport  for  provisions,  records,  ammu- 
nition and  other  perishable  articles,  I  would  recommend  air-tight  me- 
tallic balsas,  in  pairs,  fitted  either  for  being  paddled  or  lowered,  or 
dragged  up  through  rapids  in  cases  where  open  boats  could  not  be  kept 
dry.  As  speed  is  no  object  in  the  balsas,  they  can  be  made  very  roomy 
and  strong  at  both  ends;  and  they  should  be  provided  with  two  or  more 
packing  holes,  secured  with  air-tight  covers  for  getting  at  the  cargo. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  referred  to  the  possibility  of  making  use  of  the  water 
power  in  the  caiions  for  generating  electricity  to  be  applied  to  rock 
drilling.  This  seems  entirely  feasible  and  the  power  would  appear  to 
be  inexhaustible,  so  that  not  rock  drills  alone,  but  devices  for  removing 
debris,  laying  up  rock  slopes  and  setting  masonry,  and  contractor's 
locomotives,  could  also  be  operated.  Indeed  it  is  not  altogether  vision- 
ary to  point  out  that  by  the  time  this  railroad  shall  be  constructed,  it 
may  become  mechanically  and  commercially  practicable  to  operate  the 
entire  railroad  from  end  to  end  with  the  power  of  the  carton  in  electrical 
apphcation. 

Mr.  Stanton  shows  a  commendable  conservatism  in  locating  his  line 
generally  well  back  from  the  river  in  exposed  localities.  I  think  he  will 
be  entirely  justified  in  adopting  the  alternative  lines  he  has  indicated 
and  even  in  pursuing  this  policy  to  a  still  greater  extent;  thus,  while 
requiring  greater  length  of  tunnel  and  increasing  the  first  cost,  he  may 
avoid  dependence  on  the  talus  where  any  doubt  exists  as  to  its  permanent 
stability.  It  is  quite  true  that  important  lines  and  structures  are  not 
infrequently  founded  on  talus,  but  it  is  wiser  not  to  allow  it  to  consti- 
tute a  sole  dependence  where  other  and  safer  possibilities  exist.  This 
remark  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the  flats,  whose  permanence 
must  always  be  problematical.  This  is  not  off'ered  as  adverse  criticism, 
but  only  by  way  of  emphasizing  a  consideration  which  has  already  been 
placed  before  us  in  the  paper.  The  safer  line  is,  in  the  case  of  the  more 
difficult  portions,  the  shorter,  and  the  condensed  classification  of  the 
Glen  Canon  Division  shows  that  in  the  alternative  location  "B,"  there 
is  a  saving  of  18^  miles  of  line  gained  at  the  expense  of  6 J  miles  of  rock 
tunnel.  Figures  of  cost  are  not  given,  but  if  we  assume  average  prices 
and  capitalize  at  5  per  cent,  annually  the  cost  of  maintenance,  renewals 
and  operating  the  18^  miles  of  distance  saved,  computed  on  a  basis  of 
moderate  traffic, — we  will  find  that  the  excess  in  first  cost  will  be  very 
nearly  balanced,  not  taking  into  account  the  value  of  insurance  against 
risk  and  the  saving  in  time  to  passengers,  both  tending  to  augment 
travel. 

But  even  in  cases  where  the  financial  showing  would  not  be  so  favor- 
able, I  believe  this  course  should  be  followed  irrespective  of  first  cost, 
and  the  line  located,  as  the  author  of  the  paper  has  well  stated  elsewhere, 
•'  on  as  permanent  and  safe  ground  as  the  nature  of  the  carton  walls  will 
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permit,  believing  as  I  do  that  this  •  railroad  of  the  future  *  should  )te 
built  for  ultimate  value  and  profit  even  at  a  much  greater  cost.  " 

Latham  Anderson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  K.— Mr.  Stuutona  paper  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  this  con- 
tinent, and  also  to  his  daring  enterprise  in  prosecuting  the  sunev.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  a  railroad  can  be  construrted  through  thia 
mighty  chasm.  It  is  always  pleasing,  especially  to  meml>era  of  onr 
profession,  to  see  any  new  instance  of  tlie  subjugation  of  matter  to  mind 
in  overcoming  apparently  insurmountable  (»bstacles.  Apart  from 
the8<*  considerations,  the  benefit  of  this  survey  is  not  apparent.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  there  is  no  equal  area  of  the  earth's  surface  in  any 
civilized  country  in  which  a  railroad  would  be  of  so  littlo  praoti<nbIe 
benefit.  If  the  sole  object  be  to  transport  the  coal  of  Utah  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  a  much  shorter  and  better  line  could  certainly  be  foaud;  e.  g., 
beginning,  say,  at  Frisco  (the  }>reseut  terminus  of  a  line  of  railroad), 
running  thence  southwestwardly  in  the  vicinity  of  Pioche,  through 
Vegas  Valley,  and  south  of  the  Amargosa  Desert,  up  tin*  Valhy  of  the 
Mojave  to  Barstow,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad.  Most  of  the 
country  traversed  by  the  line  just  described  is  about  as  inhospitable  a 
desert  as  can  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  it  has  one  crown- 
ing advantage  over  the  line  in  the  chasm;  that  is,  the  people  living  on 
either  side  of  the  road  could  get  to  the  cars.  The  desert  just  doaoril>e<l 
is  bad  enough,  but  it  has  some  oases  scattered  through  it.  There  are 
rich  mining  districts  of  the  precious  metals,  and  there  is  so  much  open 
country  to  traverse,  that  tliere  is  every  reason  to  prestimt*  the  line  woulil 
be  less  costly  than  the  line  in  the  Canon.  As  you  approa4*h  thi«  abygg, 
the  plains  on  either  side  are  rent  by  chasms  similar  in  character  to  the 
Grand  Canon  itself,  and  these  have  sitle  canons  eiiually  precipitoaii. 
This  great  table  land,  interspersed  with  mountain  summita,  lK»con»c« 
more  and  more  sterile  and  unproductive  as  yon  approach  the  main  rirer. 
Water  is  at  least  as  scarce  here  as  on  any  part  of  the  desert.  Even 
where  gold  or  silver  mines  exist,  fuel  and  water  are  so  scarce  and  access 
to  the  country  so  dillicult,  that  the  mining  of  even  the  highest  i:nulo  of 
ores  must  prove  unremunerative.     Imagine  a  man  working  a  -  ir 

the  brink  of  such  a  precipice.  He  may  be  within  sight  «»r  e\.  u  .. .  .iu 
hearing  of  the  cars  a  mile  below  him,  but  it  wouhl  re.|niro  a  half  tUjr's 
journey  down  i)recipitou8  roatls  to  get  to  the  nean^t  station,  and,  of 
course,  still  more  of  an  undertaking  to  climb  l»aek  again. 

The  fact  that  the  expedition  found  some  evidence  of  goM  iii,the  rirer 
or  mesa  gravel  at  several  points  on  the  rout4',  cutM  no  figure  at  tdl  io 
overcoming  such  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  profitable  oiwralion  of  a 
railroa<l  in  the  bottom  of  such  an  inaocesaiblo  hole  as  thif». 

J.  L.  Bai{u>w,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  K.— Mr.  St^iutou  divides  his  papv 
into  two  (piostions,  first  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  Colorado  for  a  rail- 
way line,  and   second   as   to   iU  advisability.      The  feasibilily  of  the 
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Colorado  for  railroad  purposes  becomes  a  matter  of  little  interest,  tiii- 
less  its  construction  can  be  shown  to  be  a  business  proposition  and  one 
which  gives  promise  of  answering  the  question  of  its  advisability  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  Stanton's  tables  of  classification  show  a  very  heavy  line;  to  con- 
struct probably  f40  000  -pev  mile  for  its  entire  distance  would  be  a 
moderate  estimate,  or  perhaps  $40  000  000  or  $50  000  000  to  build  from 
Grand  Junction  to  San  Diego,  its  one  advantage  being  that  it  is  a  very 
low  grade  line  for  the  greater  portion  of  its  distance. 

The  Union  Pacific  now  has  its  grade  completed  to  a  point  30  miles 
south  of  Pioche,  Nevada,  to  tap  the  mines  in  that  district,  and  complete 
surveys  southwest  into  California  (the  ruling  maximum  grade  being 
1  per  cent.)  show,  that  at  such  time  as  it  may  be  deemed  advisable, 
the  connecting  link  can  be  built  at  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  the  Colorado  Carton  route,  thus  completing  a  substantially  parallel 
line  to  the  Colorado  River,  answering  all  the  commercial  purposes  of 
the  latter,  and  a  shorter  through  line  to  the  East,  going  via  Salt  Lake 
and  Ogden  instead  of  via  Denver.  The  same  comparative  portions  of 
each  route,  taken  by  adding  the  construction  cost  and  capitalized  value 
of  operating  any  probable  amount  of  traffic  they  may  have,  will  show 
unfavorably  to  the  Colorado  Cailon  route. 

The  writer  is  also  familiar  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  route 
surveyed  by  a  new  company  about  two  years  ago,  from  the  vicinity  of 
Grand  Junction  to  Southern  California,  averaging  to  run  parallel  to  the 
Colorado  Eiver  on  the  north  and  west  side,  at  a  distance  varying  from 
25  to  150  miles,  which,  when  compared  to  the  Colorado  Canon  route, 
will  also  show  the  same  result  as  above,  though  perhaps  in  a  lesser 
degree. 

The  winter  of  1889-90,  in  regard  to  snowfall  and  railway  blockades, 
was  the  most  serious  in  many  years  in  the  western  portion  of  the  United 
States  ;  yet  the  snow  was  never  deep  enough  in  southern  Utah  to  seri- 
ously impede  the  writer's  progress,  and  he  traveled  many  hundred  miles 
by  buckboard  along  the  routes  of  survey  in  making  the  reconnoissance, 
and  often  on  no  wagon  roads. 

The  question  of  any  given  route's  feasibility  is  very  largely  of  a  com- 
parative nature,  and  while  the  writer  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  its  canons,  except  below  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Virgin,  yet  from  Mr.  Stanton's  description  of  the  route  above  that  point 
and  his  own  observation  below,  as  compared  with  the  completion  of 
another  route  already  partly  built,  or  the  construction  of  a  new  and 
totally  different  one  as  indicated  above, — he  is  inclined  from  such  a 
standpoint  to  doubt  the  feasibility  of  the  caiion  route. 

As  regards  its  advisability  or  the  question  of  "Will  it  pay  ?"  Mr. 
Stanton  indicates  its  three  main  sources  of  revenue,  viz. :  1.  Its  share  in 
the   transcontinental   business.     2.  Colorado   and  Utah  coal  traffic  to 
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South  California.  3.  Local  business.  In  regard  to  the  first,  tht^ro  are 
already  two  transcontinental  roads  compotin;,'  for  Soathorn  C  '  ia 
business  direct,  while  a  third   (the  Union   Pacificj  indirectly  :  v:i 

active  competitor  via  the  Central  Pacific  and  San  Frauciflco — all  three 
roads  maintaining  traflSc  agencies  in  Southern  California,  vith  through 
freight  lines  and  passenger  coaches.  With  three  competing  r-'  '•  s 
and  the  probability  of  another  formidable  competitor  in  the  N  iv 

Canal,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Colorado  Canon  ronte  can  command  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  transcontinental  business,  and  that,  in  turn, 
practically  confined  to  the  district  of  Southern  California. 

Concerning  the  second,  or  coal  traffic,  the  British  Columbia  and 
Paget  Sound  coal,  mined  at  or  near  tide  water,  is  carried  by  ntenm 
colliers  to  Sm  Francisco  for  $2  per  ton,  and  Southern  Califoniia  f..r  83 
per  ton.  Mr.  Stanton  cites  even  San  Francisco  as  within  the  s.^ojw  of 
the  coal  business  of  the  new  road.  In  order  to  successfuly  compete  can 
this  proposed  route  carry  Colorado  coal  to  Southern  California  for  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  per  ton  mile  ?  Or  from  Utah  at  one-third  of  .t  coni  per 
ton  mile  ?  And  to  compete  in  San  Francisco  the  rate  would  hnvf  to  bo 
about  one-eighth  and  one-sixth  cents  per  ton  mile  respectively. 

In  regard  to  the  third  source  of  revenue — the  lor^al  business — it  can 
only  be  a  miitter  of  conjecture,  but  the  writer  believes  that.  tak«'n  as  a 
whole,  there  is  no  other  stretch  of  a  thousand  miles  of  country  in 
America  which  is  more  barren  or  gives  less  prospect  of  developing  local 
business  for  a  railroad  than  does  this.  And  the  atlvantage  claimed  with 
regard  to  local  business  by  reason  of  being  in  the  bottom  of  thenc  com- 
paratively narrow  vallevs  and  cafions,  can,  with  equal  force,  l>o  urged 
against  it,  by  reason  of  inaccessibility  from  a  comparatively  wide  Iwlt  of 
tributary  country.  Aside  from  these  (piestions,  the  boldnesH  and  nenro 
required  to  successfully  carry  out  such  a  ha/jirdous  expedition,  an  1  the 
value  of  this  research  as  an  exploration  and  engine<^ring  reconnoiHwnco, 
will  be  appreciated  by  every  engineer  wlio  rea^ls  Mr.  Stanton's  pai>er. 

Lewis  Kingman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— I  have  read  with  mu -h  pl.-awuro 
and  interest  Mr.  Stanton's  pai)er  on  his  Colorado  Canon  nurvey.  Tii© 
difiiculties  and  dangers  overcome  have  been  groat;  the  r.'wultJi  ar«  valu- 
able and  highly  commendable;  it  has  b 'on  demonstrated  that  a  railway 
can  b  '  constructed  through  the  Grand  ('anon  and  that  it  can  Ix-  done 
within  rea.sonablo  limits  of  cost  for  canon  work.  I  have  spent  two  do- 
cades  on  railway  location  and  construction  in  the  Soulhwoat,  and  two 
years  in  charge  of  the  location  of  the  .\tlftntic  and  Pacific  Riilrt»a<l. 
through  northern  Arizona,  from  tlio  Little  C«»lorado  to  the  Xo<dl«i  on 
the  Colorado  lUver;  a  distance  of  nearlv  .lOD  milon  in  the  conntrv  •onlh 
of  the  Grand  Canon. 

I  would  congratulate  Mr.  Stanton  on  being  alive  and  \\<  A.      i' 
often  that  an  engineer  is  accompanied  on  an  exploring  i»xi>«Nlilion  i  .   * 
President  of  the  company,  he  is  usually  sent  with  tiie  be^t  winbra  of  the 
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higher  officials.  We  have  heard  of  proposed  laws  requiring  the  President 
to  ride  on  the  cow-catcher  to  insure  the  safety  of  his  trains;  but  in  this 
instance  a  railroad  president  volunteers  to  go  to  the  front  on  a  most 
hazardous  expedition  and  loses  his  life.  I  think  President  Brown 
should  have  a  monument  as  high  as  the  walls  of  the  Grand  Canon  to 
commemorate,  among  men,  an  act  so  rare. 

I  do  not  question  the  practicability  of  building  a  road  through  the 
canon;  engineers  can  do  almost  anything  if  there  is  really  an  inducement 
for  capital  to  support  them,  and  a  reasonable  assurance  that  it  will  pay. 
A  line  from  Colorado  to  the  Pacific  passes  over  a  country  of  magnificent 
distances.  From  Grand  River  to  the  Bio  Virgin  it  is  668  miles;  the  line 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  is  inaccessible,  and  there  is  but  little 
inducement  to  build  branch  lines.  The  distance  from  Grand  Junction  to 
the  Needles  is  793  miles;  the  distance  from  the  Needles  via  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Railroad  to  San  Diego  is  374  miles,  an  air  line  between  the  two 
j)oints  being  about  215  miles.  It  is  possible  a  line  might  be  located  saving 
100  miles  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  distance;  we  would  then  have  1  067 
miles  from  Grand  Junction  to  tide  water  at  San  Diego.  The  coal  traffic 
would  be  one  of  the  principal  items  of  business  for  the  new  line  through 
the  caiion.  Taking  the  cost  of  coal  F.  O.  B.  at  Grand  Junction  to  be 
81  per  ton  and  freight  charges  at  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  ton-mile,  it 
would  cost  delivered  at  San  Diego  $9  per  ton.  A  railroad  might  be 
located  from  the  southwest  Utah  coal  fields  via  Rio  Virgin  and  the 
Colorado  River,  and  shorten  the  distance  from  the  coal  fields  to  San 
Diego  to  about  600  miles;  then  with  coal  costing  $1  and  freight  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  ton-mile,  coal  would  cost  $5. 50  per  ton  at  San  Diego, 
and  if  the  quality  was  first-class  they  might  control  the  market.  On 
January  4th,  1892,  Wellington,  Scotch,  English  and  Santa  Fe  coal  was 
quoted  worth  from  i^8.25  to  $8.75  F.  O.  B,  at  the  wharf  at  San  Diego. 
At  Los  Angeles,  on  the  same  date,  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  coal  was  selling 
for  88.50,  and  Wellington  coal  for  810  per  ton.  At  San  Francisco,  on 
the  2d  of  January,  1892,  the  prices  were  as  follows  on  2  240  pounds  to 
the  ton,  F.  O.  B.  at  the  wharf: 


Wellington 87  25 

New  Wellington 8  00 

Naniamo 6  75 

Seattle 5  00 

Coos  Bay 5  00 

English 7  00 


Australian 87  00 

Pennsylvania  anthracite. . .  10  50 

English  coke 8  00 

Colorado  anthracite,  2  000 

pounds  to  the  ton 12  50 


From  Mr.  Stanton's  tables  showing  the  amount  of  coal  used  at  San 
Diego  in  the  first  six  months  of  1890,  only  19  309  tons  were  received;  this 
would  be  38  618  tons  a  year,  or  2  575  carloads;  about  8  carloads  a 
day;  the  whole  would  not  make  a  very  large  item  for  any  one  railroad. 
One  reason  for  the  great  difference  in  the  prices  of  coal  at  San  Diego 
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aud  San  Francisco  is  the  amount  handled,  another  reason  is  t^    *  s 

coming   to  San  Diego  cannot  get  any  return  cargoes.     Mr.   >  s 

tables  indicate  that  there  is  about  twenty-eight  times  the  amount  of  coal 
received  at  San  Francisco  that  there  is  at  San  Diego. 

The  distance  from  Galluj)  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  lUilroail  to  San 
Diego  is  791  miles.  This  is  270  mihs  nrarer  to  San  Diego  than  (IranJ 
Junction  would  be;  yet  the  distance  and  cost  of  G.illup  coal  explains  why 
only  2  000  tons  of  this  coal  were  sent  to  San  Diego  in  the  years  men- 
tioneil.  At  Los  Angeles,  where  other  coal  has  to  he  reloaded  aud 
shipped  by  rail,  Gallup  coal  is  sold  for  S8  50,  a  price  which  idlows  it  to 
be  used  in  competition  with  other  coal.  Colorado  anthracite  is  sold  now 
for  ?3  i)er  ton  of  2  000  pounds  F.  O.  B.  at  Crest^'d  Butte.  The  disUooe 
to  San  Francisco  is  1  394  miles,  the  freight  to  San  Framisco  is  W  50, 
which  makes  this  coal  cost  $12  50  per  ton  of  2  000  p<nintls;  w  hile  a  ton 
of  2  240  pounds  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  is  sold  F.  O.  B.  at  the  w  harf  at 
San  Francisco  for  810  50.  By  the  canon  line  it  would  l»e  1  220  miles 
from  Crested  Butte  to  San  Diego;  then  reckoning  as  l)€fore  freight  at 
three-quarters  cent  per  ton,  we  would  have  tie  first  cost  of  aDtbraoite 
coal  S3,  freight  89  70,  cost  at  San  Diego 812  76,  which  would  not  allow  it 
to  compete  with  Pennsylvania  anthracite.  That  coal  and  coke  could  be 
delivered  and  sold  at  San  Di^go  from  any  place  on  th»*  D.  C.  C.  and 
Pacific  Railroad,  or  its  proposed  branches,  for  from  one-half  to  one- 
third  the  ])resent  market  prices,  does  not  seem  apparent;  they  cotildnot 
deliver  coal  at  San  Di«go  as  cheap  as  the  Puget  Sound  or  Ongon  coal  is 
delivered  at  San  Francisco;  for  that  reason  they  conld  not  expert  to  ship 
any  from  there  along  the  coast,  an«l,  if  not,  they  would  ha*  e  to  rely  open 
the  San  Diego  consumption,  which  is  very  xmall. 

As  to  the  passenger  business,  distance  is  always  an  important  factor. 
Then  again,  th«*  movement  of  i)assengers  is  somewhat  in   pro|}ortion  to 
the  population  aud  the  business.     San  Diego  has  a  population  of  IG  158, 
Los   Angeles   50  304,  and    San  Francisco   298  (KM).     Wo   sluiuM    . 
three  passengers  to  go  to'Los  Angelos  to  on«' to  Sun  l)i.i.'<>;  an<l    nn. 
to  go  to  San  Francisco  to  one  to  San  Dieg<». 

Comparing  the  coal  business  of  the  two  i)laceH,  \^  «•! 

twenty-eight  passengers  to  go  to  San  Francisco  to  .  >. 

The  distance  from  Denver  to  the  Needles  via  (Jrand  .1  i<» 

canon  would  lu-  1  218  miles.     The  distance  from  Denver  to  the  N.  •  ii 
via  the  Santa  Fe,  La  Junta  and  Albu(iuer(pie  is  only  1  102  miles.     Th« 
distance  from  Denver  to  San  Die^'o  via  Grand  Junction  antl   th-  ■  '"n, 
with  u  new  lino  from  the  Nce.lle.s  to  San   Diego,  KH)  mil.-M  iih«  u 

the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  would  l)e  1  492  miles.  The  disUnco  from  Ivn- 
ver  via  the  Santa  Fe,  I^a  Junta  and  Albu.iu.rque  to  San   1  »nlT 

1470  miles,  and  ])assengerH  going  to  or  from  poinU  n..  :  ^-  i-nver 
would  tind  the  distance  much  uji.re  in  favor  of  the  SanU  Ffi.  Thcrs 
would  be  some  passengers  who  would  go  to  see  the  csnon.  but  700  mil« 
of  canon  would  become  rather  teilious  and  monotonous. 
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At  the  time  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Eailroad  was  built  there  were 
parties  who  talked  of  building  a  hotel  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Diamond 
Creek,  25  miles  north  of  Peach  Spring,  constructing  several  steamboats 
and  improving  several  riffles  in  the  caiion,  so  as  to  take  passengers 
far  enough  up  to  get  a  good  view;  but  the  project  was  never  carried  out, 
as  no  one  was  ever  convinced  that  it  would  pay.  I  visited  the  salt  cliffs 
along  the  Rio  Virgin.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight,  cliff's  and  hills  of  salt 
standing  high  above  the  valley,  usually  capped  with  a  few  feet  of  mud 
rock;  the  salt  had  been  mined  and  used  by  smelting  works,  but  distance 
and  bad  roads  were  too  much  to  contend  against.  Occasionally  some  of 
the  salt  is  clear  and  transparent,  but  the  most  of  it  would  have  to  be 
refined  for  domestic  uses. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  caiion  are 
overestimated  by  most  every  one,  I  think.  Its  value  for  grazing  pur- 
poses is  limited  by  the  absence  of  water.  The  valley  of  the  Colorado 
from  the  Rio  Virgin  down  is  greatly  damaged  by  salt.  There  is  no  good 
grass  growing  from  the  Rio  Virgin  down.  The  earlier  engineering  expe- 
ditions often  had  to  subsist  their  mules  on  mesquite  beans  gathered  by 
the  Indians.  Wheat  does  fairly  well  on  selected  soil;  but  cottonwood 
trees  usually  grow  to  be  from  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter  and  then  die  as 
soon  as  their  roots  reach  the  salty  subsoil.  One  great  trouble  with  the 
whole  country  is  that  it  is  too  well  drained.  Water  is  not  often  found 
and  when  found  it  is  in  small  quantities.  On  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroad  at  Winslow,  while  I  was  in  charge,  we  sank  a  well  1  800  feet 
deep.  The  surface  water  was  cased  off",  and  when  the  well  was  tested 
there  were  but  six  barrels  of  salt,  bitter  water  pumped  every  twenty- 
four  hours. 

At  Ash  Fork  a  well  was  sunk  900  feet  deep,  water  was  hauled  from 
Hardy,  126  miles,  to  drill  with,  and  often  drilling  was  performed  with 
difficulty,  as  the  water  ran  out  through  crevices  and  left  the  tools  almost 
dry.  Finally  the  tools  became  fast  in  a  fissure  and  work  was  aban- 
doned. 

The  mining  interests  in  the  country  are  considerable,  but  many 
mining  companies  have  failed  on  account  of  the  cost  of  fuel  and  sup- 
plies. They  do  not  realize  that  distance  regulates  cost  even  on  railroads, 
and  many  of  the  mines  are  away  from  railroads,  where  the  wagon  freight 
over  sandy  roads  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  long  haul  on  the  rail- 
roads. The  mines  in  northern  Arizona  were  expected  to  develop  when 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  was  completed,  but  the  results  are  not 
flattering.  In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Colorado  Canon  line, 
with  its  terminus  at  San  Diego,  is  not  in  the  direction  of  travel  or  traffic. 
Passengers  would  desert  the  line  at  the  first  opportunity  to  go  to  San 
Francisco,  San  Bernardino  or  Los  Angeles.  A  short  line  from  the  Nee- 
dles to  San  Diego  would  not  reach  the  productive  part  of  Southern 
California.     The  tendency  would  be  for  freight  to  follow  passengers, 
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but  distance  would  operate  against  this  and  the  line  would  be  practicaUj 
shut  off  from  the  California  business. 

RoBEBT  B.  Stantox,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— It  is  gratifying  that  the 
interest  manifested  in  my  paper  has  brought  (tut  so  extended  a  dia- 
cussion.  Some  points  seem  to  cull  for  explanation,  though  I  shall 
endeavor  not  to  extend  my  remarks  to  any  gr.  at  length. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  "  skilled  labor"  in  any  audertaking, 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Yet  in  selecting  my  men  for  the  second 
expedition,  although  strongly  advised  to  secure  the  lumbermeD  Mr. 
Sears  refers  to,  I  rejected  all  such  labor  with  but  one  exception,  an  ex- 
perienced boatman  in  such  waters,  and  he  deserted  the  expedition  in 
the  Grand  Canon  when  we  most  needed  him.     It  has  }>een  my  e^  .♦ 

many  times  during  the  past  twenty  years  that  for  such  work,  n\  :.  .  u 
land  or  water,  where  prolonged  hardships  and  privations,  and  especially 
scanty  food,  and  perhaps  starvation,  are  to  be  faced  day  after  day,  the 
man  who  has  an  object  to  gain,  with  of  course  the  qualities  of  l)ody  and 
mind  to  quickly  acquire  "experience,"  is  far  more  eftieient,  and  the 
better  man  to  tie  to  in  a  wilderness,  than  the  laborer,  however  skilleil  he 
may  be,  who  is  simply  hired  for  so  much  a  day. 

No  one  could  have  rendered  more  faithful  service  <»r  have  more  skill- 
fully saved  our  lives  by  his  (|uick-witte«l  work  just  in  th«'  nick  of  time, 
than  my  First  Assistant,  Mr.  John  Hislop,  C.  E.,  and  while  all  the  men 
who  made  the  entire  trip  with  me  did  their  whole  duty,  yet  the  one 
who  in  less  than  a  week  develoi)ed  the  most  perf«et  skill  in  navigating 
that  rushing  torrent  with  a  heavy  boat,  was  Mr.  Reginald  Travcrs, 
whose  only  preparation  for  such  work,  from  the  time  he  was  soventoen 
till  ho  was  twenty-eight,  when  he  joined  the  exi>edition,  was  that  of  a 
stock  broker  on  one  of  the  Now  York  exchanges,  and  an  amateur  oarn- 
man  on  Flushing  Bay. 

Mr.  Sears  and  Mr.  Nichols  are  each  led  into  one  error  when  they 
quote  me  as  saying  the  road  could  only  be  built  from  the  two  end*. 
This  is  fully  set  out  on  pftges  318  and  'M*J,  where  I  say  that  *•  work  in  the 
Canon  Division  could  be  carried  on  simultaneously  at  at  least  forty  ilif- 
ferent  places,"  by  existing  roads  and  trails  into  the  canons  on  both  tides 
of  the  river. 

I  certainly  appreciate  what  these  same  gentlemen,  and  others,  say  in 
regard  to  the  eflf.cta  of  great  storms  on  work  built  on  earth  and  gravel 
flats  in  canons,  having  had  some  experieuio  with  such  .i  ve  forcm 

in  Clear  (reek  Cailon  while  engaged  on  the  Union  i'a.  ..-  i....Uay.  If 
called  upon  to  build  this  line,  I  would  use  an  my  priuiiplo  (»f  location 
the  quotation  made  by  Mr.  Crowell  from  one  of  my  lett^'rs,  that  of  pise- 
ing  the  roa<l-bed  '♦  on  as  permanent  an<l  Hafe  ground  an  th«-  '    'o 

caiion  walls  will  permit,  believing  as  I  do  that  this  '  railway  ii  i..  ••  ' 

should  be  built  for  ultimate  value  ami  i)rotlt  even  at  a  much  gn-ster 
cost." 
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As  to  the  flats,  wliich  I  suggested  in  my  paper  as  available  for  use, 
and  wliicli  would  constitute  plow  and  scraper  work  in  the  Canon  Division, 
the  much  larger  number  are  in  Glen  Caiion,  where  for  150  miles  the  river 
has  an  average  fall  of  2.17  feet  per  mile,  and  where  the  flats  exist,  of 
about  five-tenths  of  a  foot  per  mile,  and  is  from  1  000  to  1  800  feet  in 
width.  With  these  features,  and  the  heavy  rock  work  necessary  in 
almost  every  instance  at  the  upper  approach  to  the  earthwork,  it  is 
believed  that  these  portions  of  the  line  can  be  made  perfectly  secure, 
except  from  a  cloud  burst  directly  over  the  roadway,  which  contingency 
cannot  be  provided  for  even  on  the  dry  plains  of  Nebraska.  Of  the  re- 
maining flats  in  the  steeper  portions  of-  the  caiion s,  and  the  51  miles  of 
*' hillside  slopes  "  in  the  Grand  Caiion,  almost  every  mile  is  situated  on 
top  of  the  first  rock  bench,  with  a  vertical  or  sloping  wall  of  from  10  to 
80  feet  of  solid  rock  next  to  the  water,  protecting  the  earthwork  from 
being  undermined  by  the  river. 

These  features  are  clearly  shown  at  every  point  by  the  series  of  photo- 
grai^hs,  and  also  the  necessity,  and  it  is  believed  the  perfect  security,  of 
the  short  stretches  of  " embankment  in  the  river"  in  Glen  Caiion,  to 
which  these  gentlemen  and  Mr.  Le  Baron  call  attention.  These  em- 
bankments would  be  but  newly  formed  talus  slopes  built  entirely  of  solid 
rock,  which  Mr.  Nichols  says  '*  can  be  utilized  where  they  are  composed 
at  the  base  of  heavy  stones,  and  are  not  exposed  to  running  slides  from 
above,"  conditions  which  would  exist  in  every  instance.  The  experience 
of  these  gentlemen  in  Peru  is  most  valuable,  and  I  only  hope  that  I 
shall  have  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  it  in  the  canons  of  the 
Colorado. 

No  one  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  a  subject  like  that  under 
consideration,  can  more  highly  appreciate  adverse  criticism  than  I, 
when  it  throws  any  light  upon  one's  errors  of  judgment,  want  of  ex- 
perience, or  facts.  Mr.  Latham  Anderson  does  me  the  honor  to  say 
that  my  paper  "is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  this  continent."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Anderson  did 
not  take  advantage  of  the  geograiDhical  information  and  other  facts 
therein  contained,  when  he  wrote  his  part  of  the  discussion.  Nowhere 
have  I  stated  that  the  "  sole  object  "  of  this  proposed  railway  is  to  trans- 
port the  coal  of  Utah  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  But  assuming  this  to  be  the 
case,  Mr.  Anderson  proceeds  to  point  out  a  line  from  Frisco  to  Barstow, 
and  says,  "it  has  one  crowning  advantage  over  the  line  in  the  chasm." 
This  is  simply  begging  the  question.  A  slight  use  of  the  valuable  geo- 
graphical information  will  show  that  no  earthly  comparison  can  possibly 
exist  between  his  suggested  line  and  my  line  *'in  the  chasm,"  for  the 
portion  of  my  line  from  the  Utah  coal  fields  has  not  one  foot  of  its 
length  "  in  the  chasm,"  or  "  in  the  caiion."  Where  it  is,  and  what  it  is, 
certainly  is  clearly  set  out  on  pages  315,  329,  330  and  331. 

I   accept,    without  a  question,  Mr.  Anderson's   description   of  the 
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country  through  which  his  proposed  line  would  rui).  Nor  do  I  doul»t 
for  one  moment  that  there  exist  along  it  "rich  mining  districts  of  the 
precious  metals."  Yet  Mr.  Anderson  wipes  out  with  one  stroke  of  his 
pen  all  the  evidence  in  existence  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  Lost  and 
Gold  Basins,  Mineral  Park  and  Eldorado  Cuiion,  autl  the  wl    '  ;ntrv 

tributary  to  the  Colorado,  from  the  Virgin  to  San  Diego.  1..  .  i-nce 
is  given  in  brief  on  page  330.  A  little  use  of  the  geological  as  well  as  other 
facts  given  in  the  paper,  would  have  saved  Mr.  Anderson  the  trouble  of 
perching  his  imaginary  mining  man  a  mile  high  on  the  brink  of  the 
precipice,  and  his  sympathy  for  the  tired  legs  of  liis  friend,  even  though 
he  were  in  the  position  assumed,  would  all  vanish  if  Mr.  Anderson 
would  make  a  visit  to  Ouray,  Colorado,  and  examine  the  toll  roa*l  built 
from  the  town  to  the  mines  above,  around  a  precipice  an  formidable  for 
wagon  road  purposes  as  any  in  the  Grand  Canon,  and  witnens  the  ore 
wagons,  each  loaded  with  three  tons  of  ore,  rolling  down  that  Hmooth 
and  narrow  way.  Transfer  that  picture  to  the  groat  on*  lK)di»»H  in  the 
Grand  and  Side  Cafions  from  "10(1  to  1000  feet  above  the  river,  and 
from  4  000  to  5  000  feet  below  the  plateau  country"  (page  321*),  an.l  I 
think  my  case  is  made. 

Every  one  is  entitled  to  his  own  oi)inioir,  but  In-fore  one  accepts 
the  sweeping  assertions  of  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Barlow  in  the  face  of 
actual  facts  given,  it  might  be  well  for  one  to  consider  Kome  of  the 
"inhospitable  and  barren  "  regions  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  an«l  note 
their  jiast  and  present  local  railroad  business,  and  carefully  read  a  folder 
issued  by  the  Northern  I'acific  Railroad  containing  the  famous  speech  of 
the  Hon.  Proctor  Knott,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  City  of  Duluth,  delivennl 
in  1S71. 

Mr.  Barlow  falls  into  the  sam.>  uni-ardonable  error  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son, when  he  compares  the  cost  of  the  "entire  distance"  of  the  C-»'>on 
rout'  with  the  cost  of  the  Union  Pacific  line  from  Milford  west.  The 
only  possible  just  comparison  must  be  made,  as  Mr.  Barlow  '•* 

(but  does  not    follow),  of  tlie  "same  jiortions  of  each  r(»ute.'       ■ u 

the  last  year  I  have  made  some  (luito  exttMisive  examinationH  of  variout 
crossings  of  the  Sierra  Nevatlas  from  Tuolumne  County,  CAlifornia, 
south  to  the  Mexican  line,  and  I  confess  my«elf  co-      "  iris.tl 

to  learn,  as   Mr.  Barlow  states,  that  a   railr«m«l   "» .cross 

these  m<.untains  at  a  cost  of  from  SI  000  t(.  Si  H(K)  per  mile.  The  com- 
parisons that  Mr.  Barlow  aasuuies,  but  does  not  make,  nuj  from  Han 
Diego  east  to  even  points  Clieyenno  and  Denver,  would  make  a 
most  interesting  pai)er  from  him,  and  1  f hall  Ihj  glad  to  furnmh  Inm 
with  all  information  in  regard  to  the  Carton  route.  Will  ho  kindly 
a<cept  the  ofTer  ?  It  was  dihtinctly  stated  that  the  <|ne»«tion  in  iU  full 
bearing,   "  Will  it  i)ay  ?'  waw  "outside  tli.-  f  thii«  paiMT."     How- 

ever, the  remarks  of  Mr.  Barlow  and  .Mr.  K  are  |MTlii.ent 

Mr.  Barlow's  answers  to  the  three  sources  of  reTonuc  are  nomcwhal 
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surprising.  First. — His  statements  clearly  imply  that  no  one  road  can 
ever  have  any  advantage  over  others  in  through  traffic  except  in  the 
ability  of  its  traffic  agencies  to  secure  the  business.  I  need  only  suggest 
a  reading  of  the  clear  statements  of  Mr.  Kowe  and  Mr.  Crowell  on  this 
point.  He  also  assumes  that  all  transcontinental  business  for  this  line 
must  be  "confined  to  the  district  of  Southern  California,"  an  assump- 
tion completely  answered  by  himself  when  he  says  that  the  Union  and 
Central  (and  I  may  add  the  Northern  and  Canadian)  Pacific  roads  com- 
pete for  this  California  business. 

Second. — His  estimates  of  cost  of  transportation  are  based  on  two 
errors,  the  selling  price  of  coal  at  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco,  and  the 
contemplated  methods  of  final  distribution.  I  need  not  occupy  the 
space  to  correct  these.  Mr.  Kingman  brings  them  out  much  more 
clearly. 

Third. — Mr.  Barlow's  answer  to  the  question  of  local  business,  is 
simply  an  opinion  of  an  extensive  mineral  country — of  gold,  silver,  lead, 
copper,  iron  and  coal,  of  which  he  says  he  has  no  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Kingman,  it  seems  to  me,  occupies  two  or  three  very  untenable 
positions.  His  figures  and  facts  are  interesting,  but  not  complete. 
Analyzing  his  statements,  the  first  position  taken  is  that  no  road  can 
have  any  advantage  over  another  in  the  transportation  of  coal  (and  I 
suppose  other  freight)  except  in  the  matter  of  distance.  If  this  were 
the  case  we  should  give  up  all  attempts  to  better  the  grades,  etc  ,  of  ex- 
isting roads  and  stop  building  new  ones  except  in  absolutely  straight  lines. 

I  claim  for  the  proposed  road  the  advantages  so  well  put  by  Mr. 
Eowe  and  others,  over  existing  railways  through  the  same  section  of 
country,  not  only  for  coal,  but  for  all  through  and  local  business  of 
whatever  kind.  If  the  cost  of  coal  freight  over  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroad  is,  as  Mr.  Kingman  states,  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  ton-mile, 
I  claim  for  the  canon  route  one-half  of  a  cent  per  ton -mile.  See  profiles 
and  statements  of  grades,  etc.,  etc. 

There  are  some  slight  discrepancies  in  the  various  distances  given  by 
us  over  the  Santa  Fe  system.  Mine  were  taken  from  their  folder  and 
may  be  wrong.  The  distance  from  Gallup  to  Needles  is  given  as  420 
miles.  Using  Mr.  Kingman's  figures,  this  Gallup  coal  costs  at  Needles 
$4  15  per  ton.  From  the  Utah  coal  fields  to  Needles  by  the  Virgin  and 
Colorado  River  lines  (taking  Mr.  Kingman's  distance  to  San  Diego— 600 
miles)  is  236  miles.  Coal  as  before  at  Si,  and  freight  at  one-half  cent  per 
ton-mile,  would  cost  $2  18  at  the  Needles.  Which  would  allow  it  to  go 
nearly  150  miles  east  over  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  till  it  met  the  Gallup 
coal  in  price,  and  would  forever  drive  Gallup  coal  out  of  any  California 
market,  even  over  their  own  road.  Of  course  I  only  take  into  account 
Mr.  Kingman's  position  of  cost  and  carriage  and  make  no  note  of  unbal- 
anced grades  or  freights  East  and  West.  If  quality  be  considered,  even 
Colorado  coal  at  one-half  cent  per  ton-mile  could  be  delivered  at  Needles 
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and  supply  the  Atlantic  aiul  Pacific  with  all  thev  use  at  that  pomt  and 
in  California  as  against  Gallup  coal.  To  a  much  greater  extent  wouhl 
these  results  obtain  at  Yuma  with  the  Southern  Pacitic  road.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  the  figures. 

The  prices  of  foreign  coal  at  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
given  by  Mr.  Kingman  are  of  course  correct.  But  coal  <>f  a  ipiulity 
equal  to  the  "Wellington  by  the  Colorado  Kiver  line  at  one-half  cent 
per  ton-mile,  would  cost  at  San  Diego  S4  per  ton  of  2  000  pounds,  and 
by  water  to  San  Francisco  per  ton  of  2  240  pounds  only  So  43,  a-s  against 
88  25  to  88  75  in  San  Diego,  and  87  to  $8  (of  like  ipiahty)  in  San  Fnm- 
cisco.  The  same  coal  could  be  carried  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  road 
from  Jseedles  to  Los  Angeles  and  on  the  same  basis  sold  for  85  05,  and 
even  from  Sau  Diego  by  rail  for  85  55  (allowing  three-ipiarter  ci  nt  freight 
from  Xeodles  to  San  Diego),  as  against  88  50  and  810  for  (raUup  and 
Wellington;  again  using  Mr.  Kingman's  figures,  and  the  long  ton. 
Hence,  I  fail  to  see  why  the  market  for  the  Colorado  Kiver  road's  <-oal 
should  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  present  demand  of  San  Diego. 
My  statement  that  coal  could  be  sold  for  one-half  to  one-third  the  present 
market  price,  was  intended  to  be  confined  to  the  port  of  San  Diego  and 
the  coal  and  coke  of  Utah. 

The  last  position  taken  by  Mr.  Kingman  strikes  me  as  the  most  re- 
markable of  all,  that  were  this  line  built,  its  passenger  and  freight  busi- 
ness would  be,  and  forever  remain,  as  compared  with  lines  terminating 
at  other  points  in  California,  in  the  exact  projjortion  with  the  i»rt*«ent 
coal  trade  and  the  present  population  of  the  cities  of  Sun  Diego,  Los 
Angeles  and  Sau  Francisco. 

With  good  coal  at  San  Diego  at  84  per  ton  (and  this  could  be  tlone 
F.  O.  B.  of  vessel,  i)er  ton  of  2  240  pounds),  the  whole  situation  would 
be  changed.  There  would  then  not  only  be  38  000  tons  to  be  delivered 
at  San  Diego,  but  the  whole  supply  for  the  two  railroads  at  Needles 
and  Yuma,  and  the  mining,  milling  and  smelting  in'  of  the  whole 

lower  Colorado  valley,  the  whole  supply  of  San  i'.  ^  ,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  Southern  and  Lower  Calif«>rnia,  and  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
consumption  of  San  Francisco.  To  these  wouM  Ik»  abided  the  whole 
south  coast  coal  trade.  Central  and  part  of  South  An.  -  ,  and  Mr. 
Barley's  suggested  market  in   Mexico,   and,   as   I  am   -  I  by  the 

largest  coal  dealers  on  the  coast,  many  of  the  coaling  stations  on  the 
Pacific. 

There  would  then  not  be,  as  Mr.  KinK"''»"  '*»y«».  <»"L^  ♦*»«*»^  *'*"  I**' 
day  of  coal  business  for  the  new  road,  but  nearer  «.ne  huudrea  antl  fifty 
to  two  hundred  cars  per  day  within  a  short  time  after  completion. 

With  Huch  conditions  and  prices,  San  Diego,  If 
in8tea<l  of  an  importing  cojU  station,   the   whole   t:..::. 
Pacitie  would  l>e  a<lju8t4-d  ou  new  lines.     An  o«-ean  Immc  would  bo  at- 
tracted to  this  port  much  larger  than  at  first  sight  eould  st-om  i»o«sibl«, 
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but  all  depending  upon  an  unlimited  supply  of  cheap  fuel.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  many  of  the  now  existing  manufactories  on  the  coast 
would  move  south  to  cheaper  fuel  and  iron.  Witness  the  departure  of 
so  many  such  industries  from  around  Pittsburg  to  Alabama,  Illinois 
and  Indiana. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  recall  anything  said  as  to  the  extensive 
local  interests  of  the  upper  caiions,  or  the  great  advantages  of  this 
line  as  a  transcontinental  route,  but  shall  leave  those  to  the  simple  state- 
ments of  the  paper  itself,  and  add  one  point  as  to  the  prospective  de- 
velopment of  the  far  Southwest. 

Mr.  Kingman  admits  that  "  the  mining  interests  of  the  country  are 
considerable,"  and  also  shows  just  why  the  business  is  at  a  standstill, 
and  then  draws  a  dismal  picture  of  the  country  through  which  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  runs,  and  its  failure  to  develop  the  mines 
of  Northern  Arizona.  Ample  reason  for  this  is  given  in  my  j^aper. 
Allow  me  a  moment  to  suppose  a  case.  Consider  the  caiion  road  com- 
pleted, with  its  many  short  and  some  long  branches  ;  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Virgin  establish  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  say,  perhaps,  at 
Old  Callville,  a  milling  and  smelting  plant  for  the  reduction  of  gold, 
silver,  lead,  copper  and  iron  ores.  Into  its  mills  and  furnaces  would 
pour,  as  into  a  funnel,  by  down  hill  railroads,  from  every  j)oint  of  the 
compass  save  one,  the  various  ores  from  Southern  Nevada,  the  j)recious 
metals,  the  iron  and  coal  and  coke  from  Southwestern  Utah  ;  and  from 
Northwestern  Arizona  the  ores  and  fluxes  for  hundreds  of  miles  up  the 
great  canons.  Cheaply  constructed  branch  lines  would  bring  also  the 
ores  from  those  sections  lying  south  and  east  of  the  river,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  grades,  from  far  down  the  lower  river  valley.  Does 
such  a  business  as  would  certainly  thus  be  developed,  not  only  handling 
these  raw  materials,  but  the  commercial  necessities  of  so  large  a  popu- 
lation as  would  thus  be  gathered  together,  depend  in  the  least  upon  the 
depth  of  a  dry  well  at  Winslow  or  Ash  Fork  ?  The  facts  to  show  that 
this  supposition  is  not  beyond  strict  business  principles  can  easily  be 
had.  Is  there  another  point  on  any  other  present  or  prospective  rail- 
road in  the  section  we  are  considering  where  such  conditions  can  be 
brought  together  ? 

"What,  then,  may  yet  be  the  local  and  through  business  of  such  a  road 
in  this  far  Southwest?  Mr.  Kingman  is  mistaken  when  he  says  no  good 
grass  grows  in  the  lower  Colorado  Valley.  I  have  walked  through  miles 
of  it,  and  slept  on  acres  of  it,  and  have  seen  grapes,  peaches,  plums, 
pears,  figs,  pomegranates,  nectarines,  almonds,  limes,  oranges  and 
lemons  grow  upon  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  and  its  tributaries  at  dif- 
ferent points  from  the  Virgin  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  more  are 
being  planted  every  year.  San  Diego  County,  California,  which  is  larger 
than  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  com- 
bined,  has,    west  of  the  Colorado  basin,   in    its   Spanish  grants   and 
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mountain  ranches,  over  1  000  000  acres  of  good  fniit  ami  grain  laml. 
Within  the  last  two  years  new  irrigation  districts  have  b»eu  orgaui/ed 
under  the  State  law,  covering  over  250  000  acres,  while  there  are  com- 
pleted or  under  construction  private  irrigation  plants  capable  of  water- 
ing 180  000  acres.  In  the  year  18*J1  there  were  8<^t  out  in  this  county 
600  000  new  fruit  trees.  What  freight  will  this  give  a  railroutl?  In  1890 
from  less  than  3  500  acres — about  200  000  trees,  besides  HniaUor  plants — 
the  single  station  of  Riverside  8hi})ped  1  800  car  loads  of  fruit  to  the 
Eastt'rn  market.  Wliile  one  ranch  near  San  Uiego  has  the  capacity,  the 
climate,  the  soil  and  the  water  to  produce  more  than  ten  times  thia 
amount  of  oranges,  lemons  and  raisins. 

Some  one  will  say  the  Santa  Fe  already  reaches  tlii-  .section  with  a 
short  line  to  Chicago.  Yes,  and  I  have  seen  its  trains  standing  in  the 
yards  at  National  City  unable  to  depart  for  want  of  a  tender  of  coal  at 
any  price. 

But  I  must  desist.  Until  it  is  better  known  the  far  Southwest  will 
of  course  be  misjudged.  In  conclusion,  with  a  road  such  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, with  a  long  division  possibly  operated  by  electricity  generate 
by  the  same  power  that  cut  those  mighty  canons,  and  trans«'ontineiital 
transportation  readjusted  by  the  necessity  of  iiuicker  time,  cheaper 
freights,  and  the  completion  of  the  great  canal,  this  line,  with  ita  low 
grailes,  favorable  cUmatic  conditions,  its  perfect  water  supply,  ita  rapidly 
developed  local  business,  and  the  attractions  of  its  wonderful  scenery, 
would  in  my  humble  opinion  be  able  to  earn  dividends  on  a  very  hi^'h 
cost  of  construction — if  that  were  necessary — while  the  upper  trans- 
mountain  lines  could  not  carry  on  their  business  at  the  same  prices  and 
meet  its  competition. 
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BRICK    MANUFACTURE   AND   BRICK  PAVKMKNT. 
By  F.  a.  Calkins,  M.  Am.  Hoc  C.  E. 

WITH  DISCUSSION. 

Part  I. — Elements  and  Metiiodh. 


The  art  of  brick  making  is  supposed  to  have  origiDatod  in  anoiflot 
times  with  tho  powerful  races  fouDcl  in  Egypt,  ChaldeaaDd  China  in  the 
Old  Worhl,  and  in  Mexico  and  Peru  in  the  New.  The  niins  of  huildiogt 
and  tombs  left  in  these  countries  testify  that  they  were  skillful  buildor*. 
Rawlinson  stites  that  the  dimensions  of  bricks  bakcnl  by  the  Chaldeana 
were  llj  inches  square  and  2^  inches  thick,  and  those  of  a  lat<*r  date 
13  inches  square  and  3  inches  thick.  All  are  familiar  with  the 
Egyptian  m«tliod  of  tempering  clay  with  a  stick  and  drying  in  the  nun 
three  thousand  years  ago.  Compare  the  ancient  metho<l  with  the  prac- 
tice at  tho  present  time  in  any  small  town  when*  bricks  an«  made,  or  oTcn 
at  the  brick  yards  on  the  Hudson;  there  pug  mills  will  l>o  found  in  op<»ra. 
tion  which  are  only  a  combination  of  sevoral  sticks  and  a  mule  ;  and 
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green  bricks  are  still  dried  in  the  sun  the  same  as  was  practiced 
by  the  ancients,  showing  little  advance  in  three  thousand  years. 

The  first  bricks  manufactured  and  burned  in  this  country  were  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1650  ;  and  the  next  city  to  claim  early 
manufacture  is  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  made  thirty -five  years  later, 
in  1685.  The  first  brick  machine  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  made 
in  Philadelphia  in  1840.  It  was  a  soft  clay  machine  operated  by  horse- 
power. This  machine  was  destroyed  in  1844  during  a  riot,  caused  by 
the  brickmakers  fearing  it  would  take  bread  out  of  their  mouths.  In 
1847  a  dry  clay  machine  was  made  in  the  latter  city.  That  the  moulding 
of  bricks  by  hand  can  be  done  rapidly  was  clearly  demonstrated  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  1832.  The  moulding  of  nine  thousand  bricks  was  then  con- 
sidered a  regular  day's  work.  In  a  contest  at  this  date  between  two 
expert  moulders,  working  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  one  moulded  24  700 
bricks,  and  the  other  25  470.  A  similar  number  were  moulded  at  a 
contest  in  Philadelphia  at  a  later  date. 

The  clays  considered  in  this  paper,  treated  by  improved  methods,  are 
located  in  New  Jersey  and  Illinois.  The  clays  of  New  Jersey  were 
deposited  by  a  glacial  drift  in  the  Tertiary  Period,  and  compose  a  por- 
tion of  the  belt  designated  by  geologists  as  the  piastre  belt,  which 
extends  from  Long  Island  through  New  Jersey  to  Georgia.  Near  Phila- 
delphia this  belt  is  about  6  miles  wide,  and  of  increasing  width  to  the 
southern  portion  of  Virginia,  where  it  is  more  than  80  miles  wide.  It  is 
called  plastic,  as  it  is  susceptible  of  being  moulded  without  the  admix- 
ture of  any  foreign  substance.  Most  clays  outside  of  the  plastic  belt 
originated  in  the  recent  or  Quaternary  Period.  The  clays  of  the  central 
and  eastern  section  of  Illinois  are  included  in  the  upper  coal  measure 
formation,  and  the  western  portion  of  the  State  in  the  lower  coal 
measure. 

Constituent  Elements. — The  properties  of  clays  are  modified  by 
composition.  The  physical  structure  has  weight  to  determine  the 
quality  and  density,  yet  fineness  and  division  of  particles  are  also  con- 
trolling points.  The  theory  advanced  by  the  late  Professor  George  H. 
Cook,  formerly  State  Geologist  of  New  Jersey,  is  the  best  received  at 
present.  He  states  '  *  that  the  microscope  reveals  a  crystalline  structure 
which  the  eye  does  not  detect,  and  that  this  structure  varies  greatly  in 
different  samples  ;  some  are  composed  of  masses  of  hexagonal  plates  or 
scales  piled  up  in  long  bundles  and  masses  of  unattached  scales  nearly 
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perfect.  Such  clays  are  always  but  little  plastic,  but  may  become  so  on 
mechanical  treatment,  such  as  grindinj?  and  kneading.  On  examination 
after  receiving  that  treatment  the  clay  shows  the  same  elements  of  struc- 
ture, but  broken  and  confused,  no  bundles  left  intat,  scales  brok«-n.  and 
a  homogeneous  mixture  of  cracked  material,  still  crystalline.  Clay 
beds  are  found  with  the  clay  of  this  broken  up  form,  still  a  crystalline 
mass,  and  on  the  degree  in  which  the  crystalline  structure  is  retained  its 
l)lasticity  depends."  As  this  examination  was  made  only  with  plastic 
clay  it  does  not  apply  to  flint  clays. 

Professor  Edward  Orton,  in  his  report  on  the  Economic  Cieology  of 
Ohio,  Vol.  V,  states  that  "the  mineralogical  structure  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration as  well  as  the  chemical  one  with  reference  to  their  value.  The 
minerals  going  to  compose  clay  are  kaolinite,  quartz,  mica,  feldspar, 
oxide  of  iron,  lime  and  magnesia  probably  as  silicates  of  the  alkalies, 
sulphate  of  iron,  titanate  of  iron  and  various  rare  constituents  such 
as  cobalt,  copper,  zinc,  etc. ;  all  of  them  are  not  found  in  each  clay. 
There  is  no  theory  worth  consideration  at  present  concerning  the  differ- 
ence between  flint  and  plastic  clays.  It  is  a  point  in  chemical  composi- 
tion, or  water  hydration,  ami  is,  it  seems,  at  most  dependent  on  the 
physical  structure  and  may  be  studied  with  best  etTeot  through  the 
microscope."  "The  impurities  most  to  be  dreaded  in  refractory  clays 
are  iron  and  pota.sh,  and  it  is  har«l  to  state  which  is  most  to  be  feared. 
Iron  is  not  so  powerful  a  flux  as  potash,  which  is  the  worst  of  all  com- 
mon elements,  but  the  iron  is  present  in  larger  amounts  than  potash  in 
most  clays,  and  consequently  does  as  much  harm,  if  not  more.  If  iron 
is  present  as  the  sesriuioxide  it  takes  more  heat  than  when  in  tl»e  protoxide 
state  to  combine  with  clay,  for  iron  will  only  combine  with  silica  in  the 
protoxide  state,  and  if  that  state  is  alrea^ly  developed  it  is  ea.Hi.r  to  coin- 
bine  the  sand  and  iron  than  if  in  the  oxide.  Sulphate  of  iron  has  a  \i^\ 
effect  on  clay,  since  its  decomposition  gives  rise  to  a  lower  oxide  of  iron. 
Silicate  of  iron  is  also  detrimental,  sin  e  it  melts  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature.     Lime  and  magnesia  a<t  as  flnxes  on  clay. 

Testing  Clay.— In  the  report  of  Professor  Orton  c*u  bo  found  a 
method  of  making  a  chemical  analysis  of  clay  that  ro*'Ognizes  itM  physical 
structure,  classifying  together  l>o<li«'s  that  are  alike,  which  will  emible  a 
correct  comparison  to  be  niade.  The  chemiciil  tost  should  W  followM 
by  a  microscopic  examination  of  iU  mineralogical  hlmrture.  The  JaU 
thus  obtained  of  the  properties  of  the  clay  will  rcanlt  in  a  coiwt  com- 
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parison  of  the  nature  of  clays  and  their  value  for  any  use  possible.  When 
the  tests  described  are  comjDleted  they  should  be  supplemented  by  a  fire 
test  to  develop  j^oints  indicated  by  the  analysis  to  be  weak  ones.  Fire 
tests  are  of  two  kinds;  one  is  to  subject  the  clay  to  a  high  degree  of  heat 
(without  the  admixture  of  any  foreign  substance),  which  will  develop  the 
quality  of  the  clay  to  endure  heat.  The  other  test  is  to  put  the  clay 
through  a  course  of  treatment  for  its  intended  use,  which  will  decide  the 
fitness  of  the  clay  for  the  purposes  intended.  If  manufacturers  would 
submit  their  clay  to  a  series  of  tests  of  the  character  described,  it  would 
reveal  to  them  the  best  methods  of  treatment,  and  avoid  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  dollars  caused  by  the  thumb-rule  of  experiments  in  general 
use. 

Tempeeing  Clay. — The  existing  prejudice  against  bricks  made  by 
machinery  the  author  believes  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  clay  is  often  taken 
direct  to  the  machine  imperfectly  tempered.  As  a  brick  machine  usually 
possesses  the  necessary  power  to  make  brick  without  tempering  the  clay, 
some  manufacturers  neglect  it  entirely  or  do  it  imperfectly.  When  a 
broken  brick  fails  to  show  a  homogeneous  structure  it  clearly  indicates 
that  a  clay  has  not  been  well  tempered  before  pressing.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  this  condition  in  a  machine-made  brick,  as  tempering 
machines  in  great  variety  can  be  obtained,  adapted  to  every  condition. 
Machine-made  bricks  from  well  tempered  clay  are  more  dense  in  their 
interior  than  on  the  outer  surface,  but  when  poorly  tempered  it  is  the 
reverse. 

There  are  three  distinct  processes  utilized  for  treating  clay  for 
machine-made  brick:  the  soft  mud,  the  stiff  mud,  and  the  dry  process. 
A  more  uniform  nomenclature  is  preferable;  therefore  we  will  designate 
them  as  the  soft  clay  process,  stiff  clay  process,  and  the  dry  clay  process. 
The  tempering  for  a  soft  clay  and  the  stiff  clay  process  is  identical,  dif- 
fering only  in  the  quantity  of  water  added  to  bring  the  clay  to  the  proper 
consistency,  which  is  variable  and  controlled  by  the  nature  of  the  clay. 
Ordinary  clay  when  treated  by  the  soft  and  stiff  clay  process  is  improved 
by  being  thrown  up  and  exposed  to  the  rain  and  frost,  or  placed  in  a  clay- 
house  and  wet,  to  allow  dry  lumps  to  absorb  moisture,  although  Mr. 
Eudaly  says  this  is  not  always  so.  A  better  plan  is  to  just  pug  the  clay 
and  allow  it  to  lay  a  few  days  before  using.  If  not  practicable  to  pre- 
pare clay  in  advance,  a  granulator  and  crusher  is  necessary  to  thoroughly 
crush  and  pulverize  all  tough  and  dry  lumps.     When  clay  is  free  from 
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stone  the  smooth  roll  crusher  with  differential  motion  is  useful,  ]>at  if 
stones  are  present  a  compound  four-roll  crusher  with  top  rolls  corrugated 
to  remove  the  stones  should  be  used. 

When  clay  is  deposited 
in  a  pit  it  can  be  handled 
economically  to  the  ma- 
chine by  means  of  a  con- 
veyor. For  the  dry  clay 
process  it  is  essential  that 
the  c-lay  be  of  considerable 
depth,  and  enough  should 
be  hauled  under  cover  to 
last  several  months  to  per- 
mit its  moisture  to  become 
uniform  throughout,  but 
it  should  be  dry  enough  to 
allow  the  bricks  to  be  set 
in  the  kiln  at  once.     Some 

clays  are  found  that  do  not  Ym.  i. 

require  previous  exposure,  which  will  be  explained  in  the  description  of 
plants,  Part  2. 

Machines  in  Brick  Making. — A  large  portion  of  the  brick  pUnta 
operated  by  modern  methods  date  to  a  period  within  seven  years.  When 


Ki.i.  a. 


we  consider  the  accura-y  with  which  a  machin«'  \\or>^n,  wh»t  d<^UTR  their 
exclusive  use  in  briek  miiking?  First,  it  is  largely  due  t«M'..sl  of  nuHlrrn 
machine  methods.     Second,  it  can  W  trmced  to  the  violation  of  lh.»  flr«l 
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principles  of  treating  clay,  either  in  the  use  or  adaptability  of  the 
machine.  It  is  the  use  of  clay  direct  from  the  bank,  untempered,  that 
has  produced  inferior  bricks,  and  not  the  machines. 

Machines  for  treating  clay  by  the  stiff  clay  process  are  of  two  types, 
the  mould  and  the  die  press.  In  the  former  the  clay  is  pressed  into  steel 
lined  moulds  (set  in  a  revolving  horizontal  wheel)  by  the  action  of  spirally 
arranged  knives  on  a  vertical  shaft  (Fig.  1).  A  follower  closely  fitting 
the  mould  elevates  the  bricks  above  the  surface  of  the  wheel.  The  die 
machines  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  auger  and  the  plunger.     The 


Fig.  3. 

clay  in  the  auger  type  (Fig.  2)  is  forced  through  a  die  by  a  series  of 
knives  arranged  spirally  on  a  horizontal  shaft.  The  machine  dis- 
charges the  clay  in  a  continuous  bar  or  bars,  permitting  it  to  be  cut  in 
sections  by  steel  wires,  operated  by  hand  or  automatically,  cutting  the 
width  of  a  brick  and  designated  as  side  cut,  or,  the  length  of  a  brick  and 
known  as  end  cut. 

In  the  plunger  type  (Fig.  3)  the  clay  is  forced  by  knives  and  a  mud 
ring  downward  into  a  chamber  from  which  it  passes  through  the  die  by  the 
action  of  a  reciprocating  piston  or  plunger.    The  clay  passes  from  the  die 
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onto  a  cutting  board,  where  it  is  cut  into  bricks  bv  the  methoda  c-xpliuued 
for  the  auger  type.  The  moahled  clay  on  leaving  the  machine  is  strong 
enough  to  be  removed  safely  with  ordinary  care.  The  objections  t»  thia 
method  are  that  when  clay  is  forced  through  a  die  it  has  a  grain  iu  the 
direction  in  which  the  clay  is  forced.  If  side  cut,  the  grain  runs  vertical; 
in  end  cut,  it  is  in  longitudinal  layers  or  laminations,  the  latter  splitting 
easily,  but  being  diflficult  to  cut  crosswise  when  ret]uired  in  building 
masonry.  When  side  cut,  it  is  easily  broken,  but  cannt)t  l>e  split.  Defects 
found  in  bricks  by  either  method  have  doubtless  been  caused  from 
imperfectly  tempered  material,  for  it  hardly  ai)pears  possible  that  per- 
fectly tempered  material  forced  into  a  die  would  be  deposited  in  layers 
or  laminations  sufficiently  to  diminish  the  quality,  but  rather  that  the 
opposite  effect  would  be  produced,  as  the  great  pressure  applied  would 
increase  the  strength  and  make  it  more  homogeneous.  Side  cut  bricks 
having  finished  sides  and  ends  are  often  utilized  for  face  bricks.  The 
stiff  clay  process  is  adapted  to  prepare  bricks  and  tiles  to  be  re- 
pressed for  ornamental  as  well  as  for  plain  work.  Bricks  made  bj  a 
stiff  clay  machine  are  40  per  cent,  stronger  than  hand-matle  from  the 
same  cla}'. 

Die  moulding  machines  have  been  made  of  a  faulty  construction, 
causing  a  tendency  of  the  die  in  some  ca.ses  to  produce  seams  or  lamina- 
tions  in  the  brick,  but  this  defect  has  been  overcome  by  lubricating  the 
dies  and  also  by  layer  forcing  propellers,  and  this  has  also  overcome  the 
curved  form  in  the  brick. 

Dry  Clay  Machines. — By  this  method  tlieclay  i8tomi>ercd  by  passing 
through  a  pulverizer,  which  reduces  it  to  fine  powder.  This  powd.-r 
is  carried  by  conveyors  to  a  hoi)per  above  the  press.  I'ndcr  the  h<»p- 
per  is  acliarger  open  at  top  and  bottom,  which  travels  forward,  n^«ofiving 
a  charge  of  clay  from  a  hoi)per,  and  then  moves  backward,  dropping  th« 
clay  into  molds.  During  each  alternate  motion  plungers  deaoend  and 
press  the  clay  into  bricks.  After  the  compression  the  upper  and  lower 
plungers  are  both  lifted  upward;  the  upper  enough  to  permit  the  charge 
to  pass  forward  as  before;  the  lower  plungers  move  upward  until  the 
top  surface  is  level  with  a  table  in  which  the  charger  slides.  The  lower 
plungers  liere  remain  stationary  for  a  short  period,  until  the  chargrr 
moving  forward  j.ushcs  the  bricks  off.  Wh«n  the  bricks  are  8tArt4Hl  off. 
the  plungers  drop  and  the  moulds  receive  another  charge  of  claj.  The 
elemente  of  a  dry  clay  brick  machine  are  the  parU  for  comproaaion,  (or 
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charging,  the  table  and  the  mould  box;  the  plungers,  the  parts  for  dis- 
charging, the  master  wheel  and  automatic  cams. 

There  are  two  types  of  machines  for  pressing  dry  clay  bricks.  In  one 
the  lower  set  of  plungers  remains  motionless  and  the  upper  does  all  the 
pressing;  in  the  other  both  top  and  bottom  plungers  begin  to  move 
toward  each  other  at  the  same  time,  and  although  the  amount  of 
travel  differs,  yet  the  last  small  space  of  compression  is  performed  half 
by  each  plunger.  The  latter  method  tends  to  preserve  the  corners  of 
the  bricks  in  a  more  perfect  condition.  There  is  no  practical  difference 
in  solidity  of  bricks  made  by  the  two  types  of  machines.  Fig.  4  shows 
a  dry  press  utilizing  the  latter  method. 


Fig.  4. 

Drying  Brick. — Clay  moulded  in  a  dry  press  does  not  require  any 
artificial  drying,  but  is  removed  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  kiln; 
but  a  better  grade  of  brick  can  be  made  by  drying.  All  clays  treated 
by  the  soft  and  stiff  clay  process  are  dried  after  moulding  from  twelve 
to  forty-eight  hours'  time,  as  determined  by  the  quantity  of  moisture 
contained  in  the  clay,  the  quality  of  the  material  and  the  method  utilized 
for  drying;  and  the  bricks  are  then  transferred  to  the  kiln. 

Only  a  brief  outline  of  the  methods  in  use  for  drying  will  be  given* 


I 
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The  hot  floor  method  is  in  more  general  nso  than  any  other,  which  i«, 
doubtless,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  less  exiensive  to  constmct.  A  hot 
floor  is  constructed  of  a  series  of  heated  parallel  brick  fines;  the  arches 
are  connected  and  covered  with  brick,  producing  a  uniform  flat  Kurface 
on  which  is  deposited  a  layer  of  earth  4  to  12  inches  in  thickne«9, 
which  is  surfaced  with  one  layer  of  bricks  laid  flat.  The  flues  are 
connected  with  smoke  stacks,  the  number  controlled  by  the  dimension 
of  the  drying  floor.  The  green  bricks  are  hacked  direct  from  the  pre«fl 
to  the  drying  floor,  where  they  remain  until  fit  for  the  kiln.  Coal  is  in 
general  use  for  fuel,  yet  gas  and  crude  oil  are  utilized  also  for  heating. 

By  another  method  plates  of  iron  are  usetl  to  form  the  floor,  which  ia 
heated  with  hot  steam  from  the  engine  while  running,  or  from  a  boiler 
when  at  rest.  Long  flues  are  preferable,  as  they  produce  more  uniformity 
in  heat,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  checking  the  green  bricks.  Some 
varieties  of  clay  will  endure  forcing  to  any  extent,  while  others  must  be 
dried  slowly  at  first,  at  a  temperature  not  to  exceed  90  tlegrcea,  followed 
by  increased  heat.  For  other  varieties  the  heat  must  1  e  retainrnl  at  a 
uniform  low  temperature. 

In  a  third  method  the  floors  are  built  in  stories  iiiul  limted  bv  either 
live  or  exaust  steam.  In  a  fourth  method  the  brieks  are  hacked  on  a 
slated  floor  which  is  heated  by  steam  pipes  placed  underneath,  live  and 
exhaust  st<*am  being  utilized.  The  fifth  consists  of  a  series  of  brick  tun- 
nels i)ermitting  cars  loaded  with  green  bricks  to  enter  and  remain  nntil 
the  bricks  are  dry,  the  loaded  car  being  then  taken  direct  to  the  kiln. 
The  tunnels  are  heated  by  steam  pipes  located  either  alx)ve  or  Wlow 
the  tunnels.  The  sixth  method  is  a  combination  of  the  drying  floor  and 
tunnel  system,  constructed  of  iron  and  heated  by  steam. 

The  weight  of  «'vidence  from  successful  munufa<-turers  conflrmn  the 
mechanical  and  financial  success  of  utilizing  artificial  heat.  When  bri«>ka 
are  sun  dried  the  loss  during  one  season  is  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  while 
the  manufacturer  must  cease  work  at  the  beginning  of  wint<>r.  Bat  when 
artificial  drying  is  use<l,  work  may  continue  during  the  whole  RoaMn. 
provided  clay  has  been  housed,  and  no  loss  or  delay  at  any  time  occuri 
from  stormy  weather.  It  will  cost  about  five  cmU  per  thousand  t4>  hack 
bricks  from  the  press  to  the  drying  floor,  and  one  ton  of  c.ml  will  dry 
five  thousand  bricks.  A  green  stifl"  clay  brick  containn  mo'.  fl.-ti  a 
pound  of  water  to  be  evaporaUnl,  and  a  kiln  of  bri«*k«  would,  t 
require  from  IG  000  to  300  0(.0  pounds  of  water  to  l>e  ovaporat<xl;  hence 
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the  important  fact  is  developed  that  much  care  and  attention  should 
be  given  to  drying  methods. 

Setting  Bkick. — The  method  of  setting  bricks  in  the  kiln  materially 
affects  the  results  of  burning.  The  methods  described  will  apply  par- 
ticularly to  kilns  provided  -with  permanent  walls.  In  an  up  draft  kiln 
the  bricks  are  set  with  a  wider  space  between  those  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  top,  but  in  a  down  draft  kiln  the  reverse  is  the  rule.  By  setting 
them  in  this  manner  the  draft  is  increased,  thus  facilitating  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  heat.  Bricks  should  be  set  not  only  to  obtain  a  perfect 
draft,  but  also  to  utilize  all  the  heat  possible  from  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel,  and  to  leave  the  least  number  of  marks  on  them  when  burned. 
Ordinarily  the  space  between  bricks  is  1  inch,  but  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  throughout  the  kiln,  the  space  is  increased  or  dimin- 
ished to  suit  the  condition  of  the  bricks.  The  methods  of  setting  are 
three  over  three,  four  over  four  and  five  over  five.  The  cost  of  setting 
is  variable  in  different  localities,  ranging  from  thirty  to  sixty-four  cents 
per  thousand.  Three  men  will  set  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  thirty 
thousand  per  day. 

Burning  Beick. — Where  improved  methods  of  burning  are  in  use 
the  old  style  of  kiln  built  of  green  bricks  and  plastered  with  clay  on 
the  outer  surface  to  retain  the  heat,  is  discarded.  Stationary  kilns  con- 
structed of  brick  with  permanent  walls  about  2  feet  in  thickness,  are 
utilized.  Another  type  is  the  continuous  kiln,  which  is  divided  into 
sections,  permitting  the  waste  heat  in  one  compartment  to  be  utilized  to 
heat  the  green  bricks  in  adjacent  ones.  The  principle  of  the  continuous 
kilns  is  to  utilize  the  heat  contained  in  the  burned  bricks  during  cooling, 
in  partially  heating  the  green  bricks  set  in  adjacent  compartments. 

The  initial  process  in  burning  brick  is  the  removal  of  the  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  green  bricks,  which  requires  a  temperature  of  212 
degrees.  This  is  called  water  smoking,  the  time  required  to  accomplish 
which  is  from  four  to  six  days  (being  controlled  by  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture the  bricks  contain),  and  from  three  to  four  days  more  to  complete 
the  burning  and  cooling.  Slow  water  smoking  is  considered  preferable, 
as  a  rapid  change  in  temperature  tends  to  check  the  bricks.  This 
checking  is  produced  by  too  rapid  drying  of  the  outer  surface,  before 
the  moisture  contained  in  the  center  of  the  bricks  has  been  evaporated. 
The  extraneous  water  should  be  driven  off  before  the  heat  is  increased 
sufficiently  to  eliminate  the  combined  water.  This  applies  with  greater 
force  when  much  lime  is  present  in  the  clay. 
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The  draft  in  common  kilns  built  entirely  of  green  hricka  ia  upward; 
this  is  the  same  largely  in  kilns  constructed  with  permaueut  wallH.  The 
permanent  up  draft  kilns  are  constructed  with  side  and  enil  walls  2  feet 
or  more  in  thickness,  but  open  at  top.  The  kiln  is  tilled  with  green 
bricks,  and  will  hold  thirty  to  forty  courses  in  height,  of  brick  set  on  edge. 
To  retain  the  heat,  the  top  course  is  covered  with  V)rifk  bats  and  imper- 
fect bricks,  then  plastered  with  clay.  The  down  draft  kilns  are  provided 
■with  a  brick  roof,  and  this  type  may  be  constructed  to  ])ermit  the  up  and 
down  draft  method  to  be  combined  in  one  kiln  ;  but  there  is  no  siiecial 
advantage  gained  by  this  method. 

A  brick  may  look  well  on  the  surface,  but  when  broken  across  the 
center  show  only  a  crust  half  an  inch  in  thickness  that  is  well  bamed, 
indicating  that  the  heat  necessary  to  burn  a  perfect  brick  was  not  con- 
tinued long  enough  to  produce  uniform  hardness.  As  nearly  all  days 
will  shrink  under  certain  degrees  of  heat,  the  8urfa<'e  of  a  brick,  when 
harder  than  the  interior,  permits  unequal  contraction  to  take  place,  and 
when  subject  to  uneven  pressure  it  is  in  a  condition  to  break  easily. 

Bricks  moulded  by  the  dry  clay  process  require  aloi)^'<«r  time  to  water 
smoke  than  if  moulded  by  any  other.  As  the  material  is  »ubjo<-t  to 
greater  i)res8ure  it  is  more  dense,  cousecjiuently  contains  more  clay,  and 
will  require  a  longer  time  to  evaporate  moisture.  A  full  and  free  draft 
is  necessary  during  water  smoking.  Down  draft  kilns  are  preferreil  for 
burning  this  class  of  brick. 

All  clays  that  shrink  much  in  burning  poiseM  alkalino  salt*,  and 
if  heated  too  rapidly  before  the  moisture  contained  in  the  center  of  the 
brick  has  been  removed,  th<'  salts  will  efTerveHco;  and  if  the  kiln  is 
closed  before  the  salts  are  oxidized  or  burnt  oft*,  the  bricks  will  become 
discolored. 

Chemical  Change  in  Burning.— The  elements  of  rhomical  change  io 
burning  moulde«l  bricks  are:  first,  complete  removal  of  mt»isturo,  which 
is  accomplished  by  maintaining  a  temp«rature  of  212  degre***  Fahr. 
several  days  after  the  temperature  of  the  kiln  has  reachod  thiM  dognn*  of 
heat.  Next,  elimination  of  the  water  of  crystalli/-ation,  daring  which  tho 
clay  becomes  rigid,  shrinking  in  volume.  After  and  dtiriug  t-xpuUion 
of  combineil  water,  the  organic  matter  buruM  out.  Shrinking  oe«ae« 
when  all  water  of  crystnlli/jition  has  been  .-xpello*!  up  to  re*l  heat,  yet 
with  increased  heat  shrinking  will  continue  up  to  the  m<»ment«»f  (union. 
Good  ftint  clay  contiiining  some  sand  will  low  all  ahrinkage  on  being 
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once  calcined  at  white  heat.  Some  clays  possess  a  very  high  percentage 
of  silicate  of  alumina,  containing  little,  if  any,  foreign  matter.  Carbonate 
of  magnesia  will  lose  its  water  of  crystallization  at  as  low  a  temperature 
as  60  degrees  Fahr. ;  then  cold  water  decomposes  it  and  the  result  is  an 
insoluble  white  hydrate  in  powder,  seen  on  the  cracked  bricks  in  the 
kiln.  The  temperature  required  to  complete  the  burning  of  a  kiln  of 
bricks  is  from  2  200  to  2  600  degrees  Fahr. ,  but  burners  usually  deter- 
mine the  degree  by  the  appearance  or  color  of  bricks.  The  degree  of 
temperature  applied  during  water  smoking  is  ascertained  by  means  of 
a  Fahrenheit  thermometer  ;  for  higher  temperatures  the  pyrometer  is 
the  only  reliable  instrument,  yet  the  latter  has  only  been  brought 
into  recent  use  and  by  a  very  limited  number  of  manufacturers. 
,  The  present  prevailing  practice  and  the  tendency  to  a  large  increase  in 
the  use  of  improved  machinery  and  methods,  is  very  encouraging  to  any 
having  an  interest  in  the  development  of  a  good  brick;  this  tendency 
particularly  applies  to  the  manufacture  as  carried  on  near  cities  located 
in  the  central  States.  That  the  thumb-rule  and  the  stick  and  mule 
''combine"  will  soo a  be  relegated  to  the  past,  is  the  devout  wish  of  the 
writer.  This  "  combine  "  has  promoted  the  brick  industry  in  the  past, 
therefore  deserves  a  fitting  eulogy,  then  to  be  silently  buried  in  clay. 

Part  II. — Plants. 

The  Lorillard  Brick  Works,  located  about  two  miles  south  of  Key- 
port,  N.  J.,  are  among  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

The  soil  overlaying  the  bed  of  clay  utilized  here  has  a  depth  of  five 
feet  or  more.  The  company  controls  300  acres  of  land.  After  the  removal 
of  the  surface  soil  the  clay  is  excavated  with  steam  dredgers  and  de- 
posited on  dump  cars  which  are  hauled  to  an  incline  and  there  trans- 
ferred up  an  inclined  trestle  (by  means  of  a  cable)  into  the  clayhouse. 
The  cars  being  side  dumping,  can  discharge  the  clay  on  either  side  of 
the  trestle  into  a  pit  below,  from  which  two  belts  elevate  the  clay  to  the 
tempering  machine.  These  belts  are  2  feet  in  width,  and  the  clay  is 
deposited  on  them  by  two  men  stationed  at  the  lowest  point,  provided 
with  long  handled  shovels,  while  a  third  man  sprinkles  sand  over  the 
clay  as  it  passes  him  by  the  forward  motion  of  the  belts.  All  material 
after  leaving  the  clay  pit  is  manipulated  with  mechanical  power  until 
delivered  in  the  brick  kilns  to  be  set  for  burning,  except  the  cutting 
the  bricks  at  the  press  and  their  transfer  thence  to  the  cars.     Fig.  5 
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•will  show  the  arrangement  of   the  gianulator,   crusher,  pug  mill  and 
brick  press. 

One  man  is  stationed  at  the  granulator  and  crusher  to  remove  olietruc- 
tions,  should  any  occur  in  feeding.  The  granulator  is  similar  in  con- 
struction to  the  pug  mill  (Fig.  7),  yet  is  adapted  to  receive  the  clay 
direct  from  the  clay  house.  The  belt  from  the  clay  pit  discharges 
material  into  the  granulator,  which  is  provided  with  radiating  kni^-es  to 
break  up  the  lumps  of  crude  clay.  The  granulator  dischargers  the  clay 
at  a  uniform  rate  and  in  a  uniform  condition  into  the  crusher  (Fig.  6). 


Sui*  Devation 


GronnJ  Plan 


Fia.  8. 


At  the  point  of  discharge  the  granulator  \uxb  reduceil  all  lumim  to  •boot 
the  size  of  eggs,  and  capable  of  mauii)ulatiug  enou^rh  clay  to  make  fifty 
to  ei^'hty  thousand  bricks  per  day. 

The  crusher  is  provide.l  with  rollers  and  reduces  the  day  to  thin 
sheets,  which  are  doi)08ited  on  a  second  endhan  belt  utilize*!  to  elevate 
the  clay  to  a  height  of  U  feet  al>ovc  the  floor,  there  dimharKinK  it  into 
the  pug  mill,  locattd  adjacent  to  the  brick  machin.' »hown  in  Fik*.  '»  w«i 
7.     The  duty  of  the  pug  mill  is  to  complete  the  retiuiMto  tom|>cring  of 
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the  clay,  reducing  it  to  a  plastic  mass  before  it  enters  the  brick  press. 
A  pug  mill  similar  in  design  is  now  considered  an  important  factor  of  the 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


success  of  any  well  regulated  plant.      The  construction  of  the  pug  mill 
and  granulator   is  similar,  both  b^ing  provided  with  cutting  knives^ 
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bnt  those  in  the  latter  are  arranged  to  reduce  the  large  lumps,  and  in 
the  former  to  manipulate  the  material  which  has  been  partially  tempered 
by  the  granulator  and  crusher,  reducing  the  rolled  clay  now  in  sheeU  to 
a  plastic  mass,  in  which  condition  it  enters  the  brick  machine. 

The  brick  press  illustrated  in  Fig.  3  is  of  the  plunger  type  in  con- 
struction. The  clay  enters  the  drums  or  tempering  cylinder,  in  the 
center  of  which  is  a  shaft  filled  with  bla»les  that  grind  the  clay  and  force 
it  through  a  porthole  into  the  pressing  chamber.  A  plunger  driver  then 
presses  the  clay  through  the  die  and  on  the  cut  oft'  table,  as  shown.  The 
mechanical  device  used 
to  propel  the  plunger  is 
a  steel  cam  placed  on  the 
main  shaft  between  the 
upper  and  lower  bed 
plates.  It  operates  the 
rollers  at  the  front  and 

rear  ends  of  the  sliding  ^^^^^^ff^gf^'         '^"  '"  -^  ""'^'^^^Vf*^ 
frame,     to     which     the  1 1,.  >. 

plunger  is  attached,  providing  an  alt<rnate  forward  and  backward 
motion  at  each  revolution  of  the  shaft.  Nearly  any  conceivable  size 
and  form  of  brick  can  be  made  by  change  of  die.  This  press  is  capable 
of  turning  out  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  bricks  in  ten  hours.  The  grain 
of  the  bricks  made  by  this  machine  is  vertical. 

At  each  revolution  of  the  machine  the  plunger  moves  forward  and  foroM 
the  bar  of  clay  through  the  die  and  upon  the  apron  of  the  ctit  off  table. 
As  soon  as  the  bar  of  day  has  come  to  rest  upon  the  lK.»lt  and  the  plunger 
begins  to  move  back,  the  operator  cuts  the  bricks  and  removes  thorn 
with  bri<-k  forks  (which  are  similar  in  action  to  ice  tongs),  lifting  four 
bricks  at  a  time.  Two  men  operate  the  cat  off  denco  and  remove  tho 
bricks  to  pallets  resting  on  the  car  shown  in  P'ig.  8.  The  car  standn  on 
the  side  track  parallel  with  the  cutting  table.  Each  man  is  providetl 
with  a  brick  fork,  therefore  only  one  motion  of  each  is  reciuirod  to  clear 
the  cutting  table.  Two  pallets  fill  tho  length  of  the  car,  and  when  cover<Nl 
with  brick,  a  second  layer  is  put  in  position,  resting  on  the  tlrst.  Thi» 
process  is  repeated  until  tho  necessary  ln'ight  is  attuiued,  usually  nix 
layers.  The  i)allets  are  placed  in  i)OHition  by  two  U^ys.  WhiMi  fill-  .1, 
the  car  of  green  brick  is  moved  by  a  man  to  the  main  track  (who  rctnma 
an  empty  car),  thence  transferring   the  full  car  to  tho  drying  tunneL 
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Fig.  9  shows  the  side  track  and  transfer  car  resting  on  the  main  track, 
which  supports  the  drying  car  shown  in  Fig.  8,  the  former  illustrating 
the  method  of  transfer. 

The  drying  tunnel-will  admit  several  cars  filled  with  green  bricks,  which 
are  allowed  to  remain  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  bricks 
are  dry  the  loaded  car  is  transferred  through  the  tunnel  into  the  kiln  near 
by,  where  the  bricks  are  set  for  burning,  which  is  the  second  handling 
after  the  material  has  left  the  clayhouse.  The  drying  tunnels  have  a 
clear  opening  of  3  feet  2  inches  x  4  feet,  and  are  about  84  feet  long. 
They  are  arranged  in  sections,  each  section  containing  from  eleven  to 
twenty-five  tunnels.  This  arrangement  is  made  to  facilitate  communi- 
cation between  the  pressroom  and  the  brick  kilns,  as  the  latter  are 
located  in  the  rear  of  the  tunnels.  Open  spaces  are  left  between  the 
sections  to  permit  the  passage  of  carts.     The  tunnels  are  heated  with 


Fig.  9. 


steam  by  means  of  pipes  on  the  roof,  which  extend  the  entire  length  of 
a  tunnel  section,  but  cover  less  than  half  the  length  of  a  tunnel.  The 
roof  of  the  tunnels  beneath  is  coated  with  perforated  plate  iron,  over 
which  the  pipes  are  located  and  partially  covered  by  a  shield. 

In  order  to  make  the  relative  location  clear,  the  series  of  sections  com- 
prising the  drying  tunnels  will  be  represented  as  occupying  a  city  block, 
in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  cut  up  transversely  with  alleys  between  the  sec- 
tions. The  tunnel  sections  fronting  on  A  street,  and  located  on  the  right 
side,  and  the  rear  or  exit  of  tunnels  fronting  on  B  street.  On  the  left 
side  of  A  street  is  located  the  clay  manipulator  and  the  brick  presses,  and 
the  power  plant  is  adjacent  for  operating  them.  In  A  street  a  track  is 
located  from  which  connection  can  be  easily  made  to  all  side  tracks  lead- 
ing from  the  presses  and  to  the  drying  tunnels  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  B 
street  is  provided  with  longitudinal  tracks,  and  tracks  connecting  with 
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the  drying  tunnels  and  Imck  kilns.  The  exit  of  the  drying  tannelH  is  on 
the  left  side  of  B  street,  and  the  entrance  to  the  brick  kilns  is  on  the  right 
side  of  B  street.  The  longitudinal  tracks  on  B  street  extend  to  the  out- 
side of  the  buildings,  and  connect  ^vith  a  track  leading  down  to  a  dock  on 
tne  bay  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  distant.  At  this  dock  the  brick  can  be 
8hii)ped  for  transportation  by  water.  A  small  locomotive  is  utilized  here 
to  transfer  loaded  cars  to  the  dock.  The  works  are  also  connected  by  rail 
with  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad.  The  inner  dimensions  of  the  kiln 
are  25  x  100  feet,  ^vith  walls  2  feet  in  thickness,  which  are  oi)cn  at  the  top, 
designated  as  up  draft  kilns.  They  are  provided  with  furnaces  on  the 
outside  for  tiring.  This  plant  at  the  date  of  the  writer's  visit  consisted 
of  eight  kilns,  having  a  capacity  of  one  million  bricks  each,  and  four 
that  would  contain  one-half  a  million  each.  The  bricks  are  set  in  the 
kiln  forty-four  courses  high,  on  edge. 

Anthracite  coal  is  used  for  the  drying  tunnels,  but  soft  coal  for 
burning.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  for  producing  more  than  tifty  mil- 
lion bricks  per  annum.  The  dimensions  of  the  green  bricks  are  2J  x  3| 
X  8J  inches  and  of  burned  bricks  2^  x  3i  x  8i  inches,  shrinking  one- 
fourth  an  inch  in  every  direction.  Both  soft  and  stiff  clay  bricks  are  made 
at  tliese  works.  The  brick  machines  utilized  here  were  supplied  by  J. 
W.  Penfield  &  Sons,  Willoughby,  O.,  to  whom  the  author  is  indebte.1  for 
illustrations. 

The  plant  of  the  Galesburg  Pressed  Brick  and  Tile  Company  is  located 
it  Galesburg,  III.  The  clay  bed  is  located  about  two  miles  eaat  of  the 
city,  on  the  side  of  a  ravine  through  which  a  brook  tlows.  A  test  l>oring 
made  to  a  depth  of  110  feet  failed  to  reach  the  bane  of  »lepo&it,  the  boring 
having  passed  through  a  vein  of  coul  which  is  utilizinl  for  fuel  in  burning. 
The  common  designation  of  the  grade  of  clay  used  is  "shale,"  and  th« 
deposit  belongs  to  the  lower  coal  formation.  The  clay  bank  (covered 
by  a  few  feet  only  of  soil)  consists  of  a  top  surface  layer,  gray  in  oolor, 
and  20  feet  thick.  Directly  beneath  this  is  a  bed  45  feet  thick  of  blue 
clay,  which  is  tiner  in  texture  than  the  gray.  Both  grades  of  clay  aro 
stratified,  the  layers  l>eing  from  5  inches  to  3  feet  in  thickneKn.  «nd 
broken  by  vertical  seams.  Such  seams  prevail  to  a  greater  exUnt  with 
the  gray  than  the  blue. 

The  machinery  is  operated  by  a  VtO  hor?»e-power  FnMt  engine.  The 
plant  consists  of  two  dry  pan  crushen*,  one  Andrus  dry  clay  prw«,  one 
Acme  auger  press   for  stiff  clay  bricks,   which   include  common  and 
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paving  bricks.  The  kilns  are  six  in  number,  and  possess  capacity  to 
burn  seven  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  bricks.  One  kiln  with  a 
capacity  of  burning  one  hundred  thousand  bricks  is  an  old  style  Phila- 
delphia kiln,  open  at  top.  There  are  two  square  kilns  of  the  Eudaly 
type,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand 
bricks;  and  three  round  Eudaly  kilns,  with  combined  capacity  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  bricks.  The  sti£f  clay  bricks  are 
hacked  to  a  drying  floor,  where  they  remain  one  day  and  are  then  taken 
to  the  kiln.  The  dry  pressed  brick  go  direct  from  the  press  to  the  kiln. 
The  clay  being  very  hard,  is  excavated  with  dynamite;  and  when  too 
large  in  size  for  crushers,  the  pieces  are  broken  up  in  the  same  way. 

No  track  is  utilized  for  moving  the  clay  cars  from  the  bank  to  the  in- 
clined plane.  The  dump  cars  are  provided  with  wheels  having  broad 
tires  that  can  be  run  easily  by  one  man  over  the  hard  surface  of  the  clay 
pit.  The  clay  cars  are  2i  x  3J  feet,  with  the  rear  end  board  fitted  for 
self-dumping  by  a  simple  device,  as  the  car  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  in- 
clined plane.  The  inclined  plane  consists  of  a  double  track  constructed 
of  wood,  with  a  guard  strip  16  inches  wide  in  the  center  between  the 
tracks,  and  one  outside  of  each  exterior  rail,  which  retain  the  cars  in 
position. 

The  cars  are  elevated  by  means  of  a  winding  drum  operated  from  the 
engine,  and  deposit  the  clay  into  a  hopper,  which  conducts  it  into 
the  crusher,  as  shown 
in  plan.  Fig.  10.  The 
length  of  the  incline  is 
about  80  feet,  and  it 
terminates  30  feet  above 
the  clay  pit.  One  man  at- 
tends two  dry  pan  crush- 
ers, removing  lumps  from 
the  hopper  that  obstruct 
free  passage  to  the  dry 
pan.    The  dry  pan  crush-  Fig.  il. 

ers  (Fig.  11)  consist  of  a  heavy  upright  iron  shaft,  supported  at  bottom  as 
shown,  and  secured  in  the  center  of  a  rigid  frame  which  is  about  12  feet 
wide,  with  supporting  timbers  to  which  the  upper  bearing  of  the  center 
shaft  is  secured.  To  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  shaft  a  beveled  wheel  5 
feet  in  diameter  is  keyed,  and  over  it  a  driving  pulley  shaft.     The  dry  pan 
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is  8  feet  in  diameter  and  secured  to  a  central  shaft  which  is  utilized  to  pro- 
duce a  revolving  motion  to  the  pan.  Six  feet  of  the  center  of  this  pan 
is  solid,  around  which  are  set  perforated  plates  1  foot  wide  through 
which  the  green  clay  is  sifted  and  falls  into  a  hopper-shaped  ncepUcle 
below,  not  shown  in  the  sketch.  The  cross  shaft  supporting  the  rollers  is 
suspended  from  a  cross-head  above,  thereby  removing  the  entire  weight 
from  the  pan  and  central  shaft.  The  space  between  the  pan  and  the 
lower  face  of  the  rollers  is  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  The  pan  and  crushing 
rollers  are  independent.  The  rollers  revolve  around  a  horizontal  shaft 
and  not  around  the  pan.  This  shaft  possesses  an  upward  motion  permit- 
ting large  lumps  of  clay  to  enter  the  i)iin,  as  the  rollers  are  solf-adjnsting. 
When  the  pan  is  tilled  with  clay  and  revolvt  d  it  proiluces  an  opposite 
motion  of  the  rollers,  crushing  the  c\&j  by  a  grinding  pressure  of  its 
weight,  which  is  about  6  000  pounds.  Two  plows,  not  shown  in  the 
sketch,  are  bolted  to  the  timber  and  set  in  front  of  the  rollers  and  acro«)s 
the  screen  plates,  in  a  manner  to  replace  lumps  of  clay  under  the  rollers 
again,  retaining'  all  lumps  in  position  to  be  crushed.  A  vertical  rim  of 
boiler  plate,  12  to  16  inches  wide,  retains  the  clay  in  the  pan.  The 
rollers  are  4  feet  in  diameter  and  have  a  I'i-inch  face.  A  pair  of  rollers 
have  the  capacity  to  grind  clay  to  make  fifty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand 
common  and  paving  bricks  and  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  thirty 
thousand  paving  bricks  in  ten  hours. 

Cup  elevators  convey  the  ground  clay  from  the  receptacle  l>elow  the 
drv  pan  up  to  hoppers  on  the  second  floor,  that  have  the  capacity  of  4 
tons  each,  from  which  it  de8C(»nds  to  a  pug  mill,  which  is  attendeil  by  a 
boy  provided  with  a  hose  to  add  water  in  sufficient  «piantity  to  make  the 
clay  powder  i)lastic  as  it  enters  the  pug  mill.  This  method  in  the  atifT 
clay  process.  This  pu^r  mill  is  a  trough  about  30  inches  in  diameter  and 
6  feet  long,  provided  with  a  rentrul  shaft  to  which  the  mixing  knives  are 
attached.  The  knives  also  aid  in  forcing  the  clay  fon»ard  to  the  oppo- 
site end,  from  whence  it  drops  into  the  brick  press,  in  which  the  common 
and  paving  bricks  are  moulded. 

A  second  set  of  dry  pan  crushers  prepares  the  cluy  for  the  dry  prt^es 
in  the  same  manner  a-s  described,  and  sirailur  carriers  transfer  the  cUy 
to  the  hoi)pers  and  tlof>r  above,  from  which  it  desoemb*  to  the  dry  prees 
without  any  admixture  of  water.  The  **  Acme"  brick  pn-ss  for  trestiog 
stiff  clay  is  located  directly  bolow  the  pug  mill  previoiuily  described. 
permitting  clay  to  drop  directly  into  it  through  a  chuto. 
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The  motion  of  clay  in  the  pug  mill  is  controlled  by  means  of  a  feed 
placed  in  a  hopper  attached  to  the  pug  mill,  which  is  simply  one 
side  of  this  pivoted  to  act  like  a  jaw,  to  force  the  clay  against  the 
grinding  knives  in  the  brick  press,  and  when  drawn  back  to  permit  the 
clay  from  above  to  pass  freely.  The  Acme  brick  press  (Fig.  2)  consists 
of  a  heavy  conical- shaped  cylinder  in  which  is  set  a  horizontal  steel  shaft 
j)rovided  with  mixing  knives,  and  screw  propellers  on  the  end  to  prevent 
the  clay  from  slipping  back  toward  the  hopper.  The  ribs  (Fig.  12)  run- 
ning around  the  machine  correspond  to  the  threads  of  a  right-hand  screw, 
while  the  auger  acts  as  a  left-hand  screw. 
The  spiral  ribs  prevent  the  clay  from 
turning  with  the  propellers,  moving  it 
forward  to  the  orifice,  to  which  a  brick 
die  with  two  openings  is  attached, 
through  which  two  continuous  slabs  of 
clay  are  forced  out  on  a  cutting  table 
(which  moves  on  anti-friction  rollers) 
with  an  end  motion  of  about  8  inches. 
The  cutting  frame  when  depressed  cuts 
six  bricks,  which  are  then  removed  to 
pallets  while  the  frame  is  returned  to 
again  receive  slabs  of  clay.  The  green 
bricks  are  hacked  from  the  press  to  the  drying  floor  on  spring  trucks, 
where  they  are  set  on  edge  and  remain  one  day,  then  removed  and  set 
in  kilns  for  burning.  The  capacity  of  the  Acme  press  is  thirty  thou- 
sand to  fifty  thousand  bricks  per  day. 

The  Andrus  dry  clay  brick  press,  for  making  dry  pressed  brick,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  This  machine  is  of  a  double  pressure  type  (that  is, 
with  the  plungers  having  co-ordinate  upward  and  downward  motions), 
with  the  pressure  strains  transmitted  through  connecting  rods  and  not 
upon  the  cast  iron  frame,  and  with  the  joints  and  working  parts  out  of 
the  way  of  damage  from  grit.  The  machine  exerts  a  pressure  of  about 
50  tons  on  each  brick,  evenly  distributed  on  both  bottom  and  top 
of  the  brick.  The  pressure  plates  are  adjustable  and  can  be  easily 
raised  or  lowered  if  it  is  desired  to  change  the  thickness  of  the  bricks. 
Clay  should  be  pulverized  to  the  consistency  of  coarse  corn  meal  before 
entering  the  press.  The  bricks  are  delivered  automatically  on  the  rack 
in  front  of  the  machine  at  each   operation.     Two   men  provided  with 
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suitable  trucks  will  remove  to  the  kiln  twenty  thousand  bricks  in  ten 
hours.     Six  horse-power  is  required  for  operating  the  machine. 

DRYrs'G  Floor.— The  drying  floor  is  located  in  a  brick  building  ad- 
jacent to  the  brick  i>ressroom  and  is  44  x  98  feet  in  size  (Fig.  10).  The 
drying  floor  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  pressroom,  yet  the  bottoms  of 
the  flues  are  nearly  four  feet  lower.  The  heating  flues  are  30  feet  long, 
leaving  a  space  of  7^  feet  for  feeding  the  furnaces.  There  are  nineteen 
flues  in  the  length  of  the  building,  connected  with  five  chimneys  by 
means  of  transverse  channels.  The  heating  flu»'S  are  higher  in  roar  than 
in  front.  The  entire  floor  is  covered  with  earth  12  inches  thick  in  front 
and  diminishing  to  3  inches  in  the  rear,  and  this  earth  surface  in 
paved  with  one  layer  of  brick  laid  flatwise.  The  capacity  is  thirteen 
thousand^ to  eighteen  thousand  bricks  in  ten  hours.  The  greon  bricks 
are  hacked  on  this  floor  and  usually  allowed  to  remain  twenty-four 
hours,  and  are  then  transferred  to  the  kiln.  Coal  mined  on  the  premises 
60  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  clay  is  utilized  for  fuel.  The  coal 
seam  is  30  inches  thick.  Clay  deposit  is  found  below  the  coal  to  an  un- 
known depth.  A  platform  9  feet  high  extends  from  the  coal  shaft  to 
the  furnace  flues  of  each  brick  kiln  and  also  in  front  of  the  power-honse 
and  drying  floor,  on  which  loaded  coal  cars  are  j)ropolIed  by  hand  to 
supply  fuel. 

Brick  Kilns. — The  location  of  all  the  kilns  utilized  for  bnming 
brick  in  this  plant  is  shown  on  plan  (Fig.  10).  All  kilns  except  No.  6 
are  of  the  Eudaly  type.  Tlio  rectangular  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  13. 
The  circular  kilns  are  similar  in  action,  but  have  a  ccntrnl  flue  not 
required  in  the  form  illustrated,  and  are  provided  with  iron  bands 
about  4  inches  wide  to  prevent  outward  expansion  from  beat,  bnl  rect- 
angular kilns  have  posts  and  rods  for  a  similar  purpose.  Th<»  round 
kilns  are  better  adapted  to  burn  brick  in  small  quantities  than  the  rect- 
angular form.  The  principles  of  construction  are  i«lentical,  all  walls 
being  two  feet  or  more  in  thickness  and  about  14  feet  high.  Tbo  kiln* 
are  divided  into  sections  in  the  bottom  only.  In  each  of  the  itections  m 
large  flue  F  runs  from  the  walls  S  to  side  walls,  and  ther«»  connect* 
with  chimneys  built  in  the  wall  of  the  kiln.  Each  chimney  ban  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  kiln  to  control,  and  cannot  t^ike  heat  fn»m  any  other 
l>art,  except  dampers  are  closed  to  throw  heat  into  other  Mvtiona. 
These  sections  l)cing  located  in  the  lK)ttom  of  the  kiln  do  not  interfere 
with  setting.  A  space  is  left  over  the  wall  S,  whrn  bricks  are  —U  to 
permit  heat  to  pass  quickly  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  kiln. 
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rig.  14  shows  a  detail  of  the  furnace.     The  rear  of  the  furnace  is 
contracted  to  form  a  double  bell  mouthed  orifice  or  throat  M,  flaring  at 
both  ends.     On  each  side  of  the  throat  iHf  are  air  chambers,  0,  0,  sup- 
plied with  air  through  air  flues,  m,  m.     On  each  side  of  the  firebox  O 
are  air  chambers,  F,  F,  supplied  with  air  through  flues,  n,  n.     The  air 
from  chambers  V,  Fand  0,  Centers  the  throat  ill/ and  the  firebox  through 
small  openings  between  the  ends  of  the  firebrick  linings.     When  the 
furnace  is  charged  with  a  fresh  supply  of  fuel  the  gases  set  free  would, 
if  not  prevented,  pass  out  through  the  kiln  unburned,  but  the  currents 
of  air  from  the  air  chamber  F,  Fcome  in  contact  with  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  gases  as  they  rise  and  combustion  begins  at  once.     The  light 
gases  not  consumed  in 
the  furnace  G  come  in 
contact  with  the  bridge 
wall  in  the  throat  M  in 
curved  lines  that  first 
contract  and  then   ex- 
pand the  flame;  this  in- 
creases the  draft  and  at 
the  same  time  the  escap- 
ing gases  are  supplied 
with  oxygen  heated  to 
a  temperature  insuring 
perfect  combustion. 
The  heated  air  after  leaving  the  furnace  flue  M  passes   up  through 
an   air  flue  (as  shown  by  arrows  in  Fig.   10)  to  the  top  of  the  kiln, 
where  it  separates,  a  portion  going  down  through  the  green  bricks  to 
the  flues  P  and  F  at  the  bottom,  thence  out  through  the  chimneys,  while 
a  portion  is  drawn  down  through  the  open  space  over  the  w^all  S  be- 
tween the  stacks  of  brick,   and  distributed  directly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  kiln.     If  desired,  a  portion  of  the  heat  from  the  kiln  may  be  drawn 
down  to  the  blind  flue  F  and  allowed  to  escape  from  the  kiln. 

The  outer  end  of  the  blind  flue  F  is  closed  when  burning.  The 
chimney  leading  from  the  blind  flue  can  be  closed  by  means  of  a  damper 
from  the  outside  of  the  kiln.  The  center  of  the  kiln  being  already  hot, 
the  heat  will  continue  to  pass  down  the  center  stack  to  the  bottom,  but 
as  the  draft  is  cut  off  from  F  when  the  damper  is  closed,  the  heat  is  forced 
through  the  openings  in  the  floor  to  the  brick  in  some  other  part  of  the 
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kiln  to  escape.  This  arrangement  of  draft  aud  flues  i)ermit«  the  burner 
to  distribute  the  heat  and  thereby  prevent  an  excess  at  the  top  of  the 
kiln.  Peep  holes  are  provid«*d  in  each  section  to  enable  tlie  c<)nditi«m 
of  the  burn  to  be  ascertained  from  outside.  If  heat  should  Ikj  found  to 
be  excessive  in  one  section,  it  can  be  transferred  to  another  bj  simply 
closing  the  damper  in  the  chimney  and  stopping  the  draft.  This  device 
provides  a  method  of  keeping  the  heat  in  different  portions  of  the  kiln 
under  proper  control  and  jireventing  excessive  bums.  When  the  kiln  ii 
cool  enough  to  admit  cool  air,  the  flue  Fand  holes  in  the  crown  are 
opened,  but  the  dampers  in  the  chimney  are  closed.  The  cool  air  will 
then  enter  the  flue  F  and  pass  up  through  the  bricks  and  out  at  top. 
The  burner  at  this  plant  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  the  pro- 
prietors after  several  years'  experience  with  these  kilns  speak  in  high 
terms  of  its  burning  qualities. 

Dry  pressed  and  common  brick  made  here,  shrink  in  burning  abont 
one-half  inch.  PaWng  brick  shrink  in  length  1  inch,  in  w  idth  one-half 
inch,  in  thickness  one-fourth  inch. 

The  following  named  manufacturers  8upj)liod  the  ma<-hinery  for  this 
plant,  and  the  author  is  indebted  to  them  for  the  illustrations  and  de- 
scriptions: Frost  Manufacturing  Company,  (lalesburg.  111.,  supplitHl 
boiler,  engine  and  dry  pan  crushers.  H.  O.  Whitney,  Keokuk,  Ltwa, 
the  Andrus  dry  press.  Henry  Sheckler  &.  Hover,  Bucyrua,  O.,  the 
Acme  press.     W.  A.  Eudaly,  Cincinnati,  the  brick  kilns. 

Part  III. — Brick  Pavements. 

The  impression  has  bet^n  general  that  brick  is  too  soft  and  destruc- 
tible a  material  to  endure  th«'  rough  usage  it  would  be  subjecttnl  to  w  hen 
utilized  for  paving  a  roadway,  but  testw  in  a  large  nunil)er  of  cities  in 
this  country,  continuing  througli  a  period  of  more  than  flftcH»n  yean,  have 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  when  paving  bricks  are  compose*!  of  suitable 
material,  properly  made,  burned  and  laid,  they  will  mak»«  a  darable 
pavement. 

(Quality  of  Clay.— The  material  re<iuiro<l  to  make  a  good  pAving 
brick  should  be  a  tough,  stiff"  and  tena<iou8  clay,  which  ahoald  !»* 
thoroughly  teniperetl  and  moulde<l  by  machinery  capable  of  pro»lu«'iDg 
heavy  pressure  to  make  the  material  ctmipact,  rhM**^"  in  t*'xtur»'  iui«l 
homogeneous. 

A  machine  that  will  make  a  good  building  brick  is  not  nc.^Hanly 
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adapted  to  produce  a  good  quality  of  brick  for  paving.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  only  selected  clay  should  be  utilized,  and  its  quality 
ascertained  by  thorough  testing  before  being  accepted;  and  also  that 
machinery  adapted  for  treating  this  grade  of  clay  only  should  be  used. 
The  best  available  information  obtained  by  the  writer  is  that  a  machine 
suitable  for  making  stiff  clay  bricks  and  capable  of  producing  the 
necessary  pressure  is  suitable  to  mould  paving  bricks.  Experience  may 
determine  that  a  dry  press  machine  will  mould  good  pavers,  but  at  pre- 
sent it  has  not  been  a  success,  except  in  one  locality,  so  far  as  known  to 
the  writer.  The  objection  is  raised  that  the  great  density  of  paving 
bricks  will  have  a  tendency  to  retard  burning,  therefore  increasing  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  diminishing  uniformity  of  burning  and  leaving  the 
center  of  the  brick  imperfect. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  clay  bear  a  very  high  degree  of  heat,  but 
it  is  essential  that  its  composition  be  of  a  nature  to  retain  its  moulded 
shape,  and  support  the  superincumbent  bricks  in  the  kiln  when  in  a 
semi-vitreous  condition.  The  more  refractory  a  clay  is,  the  more  it  will 
increase  the  margin  between  the  semi- vitreous  condition  and  the  melting 
of  the  clay.  A  clay  that  will  endure  heat  and  vitrify  without  melting  or 
running  down  will  make  a  good  paving  brick.  The  admixture  of  sand 
to  some  shale  clays  will  improve  their  quality  for  making  pavers. 

In  the  plastic  clay  belt  of  New  Jersey  is  found  a  tough  quality  of 
clay,  between  the  red  brick  clay  and  fire  clay.  Clays  that  make  the 
most  satisfactory  paving  brick  contain  very  little  sand  or  surface  clay 
in  them.  They  are  generally  deep  below  the  surface  and  are  known  as 
shale  clays,  overlying  the  coal  formations,  yet  good  paving  clays  may  be 
found  in  a  plastic  form.  Clays  composed  of  suitable  material  for 
making  pavers  are  usually  very  hard  and  difficult  to  grind  and  temper. 
Clay  that  will  effervesce  when  tested  with  acid  indicates  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  will  prevent  vitrifaction ;  hence  this  quality  of 
clay  will  be  unfit  to  make  pavers. 

QuAiiiTY  OP  Pavers. — A  good  paver  is  very  dense  and  absorbs  only 
a  small  percentage  of  water.  It  should  be  burned  to  a  uniform  hard- 
ness, and  the  surface  should  be  vitrified.  If  water  is  excluded,  frost  will 
be  also.  The  clay  should  be  of  a  quality  to  permit  a  hard  burn,  yet  fire 
clay  is  unfit  for  pavers.  As  paving  bricks  are  subject  to  abrasion  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  to  compression,  they  should  be  rich  in  silica 
and  substances  that  will  readily  vitrify.     Much  iron,  alumina  and  silica 
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should  be  present,  the  first  and  second  to  produce  strength  and  toaRh- 
ness,  and  the  latter  to  facilitate  vitrifaction.  The  green  brick.H  should 
be  dried  slowly,  with  an  even  temperatuns  thereby  fa^'ilitating  moro 
perfect  crystallization.  A  good  paver  should  be  hard  but  not  brittle  nor 
granular,  which  will  cause  it  to  be  chipped  and  broken  easily.  After 
receiving  a  hard  burn  they  should  be  anneale«l  to  make  them  t)ugh. 
Dr.  I.  S.  Hopkins,  President  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  states 
that  there  are  some  vitrified  bricks  which  are  so  brittle  that  when  the 
wheels  of  loaded  vehicles  come  in  contact  with  them  they  wear  off  very 
rapidly.  These  bricks  are  not  good  pavers.  They  must  combine 
toughness  with  vitrifaction.  If  a  brick  is  thoroughly  vitrifioil  the 
whole  body  of  clay  is  melted  homogeneously  into  one  mass.  Toughness 
means  the  tempering  which  is  given  to  the  clay  while  in  the  firing  or 
burning  process,  whereby  the  life,  grain  and  tenacity  of  the  bricks  are 
not  destroyed.  The  fact  that  a  brick  is  vitrified  does  not  of  itself  make 
a  good  paver,  as  there  are  a  large  number  of  clays  which  will  bam  to  a 
state  of  vitrifaction,  and  yet  will  not  make  bricks  suitable  for  street 
paving  because  they  lack  the  necessary  •'toughness." 

Shape  of  Pavers. — It  has  been  i)roj)osed  that  the  corners  of  bncks 
be  slightly  rounded  instead  of  square,  to  prevent  chipping,  as  the  sharp 
corners  when  broken  do  not  chij)  evenly,  and  pro<luco  a  slight  rough- 
ness in  appearance  of  the  surface.  A  pavement  examined  by  the  writer, 
which  had  been  in  use  four  years,  did  not  indicate  anything  objection- 
able in  its  appearance  or  condition.  A  brick  with  two  ronnd  comem 
would  be  objectionable  on  account  of  increiwtd  labor  in  laying  to  main- 
tain the  round  corners  on  the  surface  ;  therefore  if  round  cornem  were 
adopted,  the  four  corners  should  bf  uniform. 

Large  bricks,  4  x  5  x  U  inches,  havr  l>een  proposed,  and  their  sJvo- 
Gates  claim  that,  if  perfectly  buru«d,  they  will  resist  greater  omshing 
strain  and  wear  longer  under  abra.sion.  But  the  weight  of  evidenee  k 
largely  in  favor  of  the  dimension  of  common  bricks.  The  advantages  in 
using  the  common  size  are,  the  ease  with  which  they  arc  ms4lo  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  can  be  obtained,  since  all  brickmakers  pomtm 
moulds  for  making  this  size.  Also  when  paven*  are  require*!  for  rf|>airi 
they  can  always  be  found.  All  soft  bricks  untU  for  paving  can  W  boM 
for  building,  hence  the  danger  of  poor  bricks  l»eing  supplitnl  will  be 
diminished.  Bricks  larger  in  size  will  Ih)  more  difllctdt  to  manafa*'lura, 
slow  to  dry  and  more  expensive  to  burn.     The  drying  and  burning  will 
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not  be  as  uniform,  hence  the  brick  produced  will  not  be  proportionately 
as  strong. 

A  brick  slightly  warped  in  burning  can  be  used  in  the  lower  course, 
but  only  bricks  uniform  in  size  and  perfect  in  form  and  quality  should 
be  allowed  in  the  wearing  surface.  The  lower  course  need  not  be  so 
hard  as  those  in  the  surface  course. 

Tempering. — When  clay  of  a  plastic  nature  is  refractory  it  will  not 
easily  absorb  water  in  tempering,  and  if  ground  before  drying,  it  will  be 
liable  to  pass  through  a  crusher  or  rollers  in  flakes  which  are  not  easily 
broken  in  the  pug  mill  and  therefore  may  be  found  in  the  bricks  un- 
tempered.  If  the  clay  be  a  shale  it  is  necessary  to  pass  it  through  a  dry 
pan  or  other  heavy  crusher  to  thoroughly  pulverize  it,  before  temper- 
ing in  the  pug  mill.  When  the  clay  has  been  well  tempered  the  particles 
unite  closely,  and  when  burned  will  make  stronger  pavers,  and  if  broken 
will  present  a  smooth  and  glassy  fracture.  There  is  a  class  of  clays  that 
will  become  brittle  with  much  pugging,  hence  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  they  cannot  be  tempered  with  safety.  They  may  be  dense,  but 
partake  more  of  the  quality  of  glass,  breaking  easily.  The  Galesburg 
olay  can  be  thoroughly  vitrified  without  becoming  brittle,  and  yet  be 
hard  enough  to  resist  cutting  with  a  chisel. 

Vitrifying  and  Annealing. — Experienced  manufacturers  of  paving 
bricks  prefer  a  kiln  in  which  the  heat  can  be  controlled  perfectly; 
therefore  permanent  kilns  only  should  be  used.  The  burn  should  be 
complete  when  the  last  fires  are  built,  then  the  kiln  is  closed  and  the  heat 
held  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  to  produce  a  uniform  distribution. 
The  cooling  of  a  kiln  of  brick  should  then  be  done  by  drawing  the  fires 
Tery  slowly  to  toughen  or  anneal  them.  Much  is  claimed  for  this  method, 
especially  for  common  clays.  Some  refractory  clays  vitrify  freely  by 
the  admixture  of  an  inferior  quality  of  clay,  but  when  used  alone 
become  too  brittle.  Tempering  with  an  inferior  grade  of  clay  tends  to 
toughen  them.  There  doubtless  may  be  much  good  paving  material 
obtained  from  common  clays  when  the  method  of  treating  them  is  dis- 
•covered.  Some  grades  of  clay,  when  burned  to  the  vitrifying  point, 
become  a  solid  mass.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  making  paving  bricks 
from  clays  that  will  not  retain  their  shape  under  a  degree  of  heat 
sufficient  to  vitrify.  A  hard  burned  and  a  vitrified  brick  differ,  as  the 
former  may  only  contain  the  necessary  properties  to  burn  hard,  and 
none    to    vitrify ;   then  if    too   hard,   it  becomes    brittle,   and    chips 
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easily  nnder  travel.  Surface  clavs  consisting  of  decompoeed  shale  will 
glaze  when  they  contain  sufficient  iron  and  silica,  but  when  too  Urge 
a  percentage  of  lime  is  present  no  glaze  can  be  obtained.  The  t4?rm 
vitrified  is  sometimes  applied  to  pavers  made  of  fire  clay,  but  fire  cUj 
is  non-fusible,  and  fusion  is  the  easential  element  in  vitrifaction. 

A  few  manufacturers  are  salt  glazing  their  paving  bricks,  but  thia 
method  should  be  condemned,  as  a  salt  glaze  a^lds  nothing  to  the 
strength  of  bricks,  and  afi*ords  an  opportunity  to  hide  defects  by  filling 
all  cracks,  covering  blemishes,  and  also  producing  an  appearance  of  a 
hard  bum,  when  the  opposite  is  the  condition.  A  first-claaa  panog 
clay  will  contain  all  elements  necessary  to  produce  a  glassy  api>earanoe 
without  any  artificial  glaze.  The  objection  will  naturally  l)e  raised  that 
a  brick  coated  with  glass  will  be  too  brittle,  and  unal»le  to  endure  the 
concussion  incident  to  heavy  traffic  ;  but  if  the  bricks  are  well  annealed 
after  being  vitrified,  instead  of  being  brittle  they  will  be  toughened,  and 
endure  concussion  far  better  than  bricks  that  are  not  vitrifietl.  A  per- 
fect paving  brick  should  be  hard  burned,  and  then  annealed  to  resist 
compression  and  abrasion,  and  vitrified  to  resist  abrasion,  acids  and 
moisture.  Vitrified  bricks  are  proof  against  caustic  soda,  one  of  the 
most  destructive  chemical  agents,  as  demonstratod  by  recent  experi- 
ments, and  are  therefore  capable  of  resisting  all  arids  affecting  a  pare- 
ment.  It  is  essential  that  bricks  should  be  imix-rvious  toaeids  as  well  mm 
to  moisture,  as  the  street  refuse  in  cities  contains  a  high  i>eroentage  of 
disintegrating  elements  that  often  have  as  much  effect  in  producing  dis- 
integration in  pavements  as  either  moisture  or  abrasion  ;  however,  all 
other  conditions  being  equal,  brick  will  outlast  all  othrr  paving  mat^^rial. 
and  is  preferable  from  either  an  economic,  mechanical  or  hygienic  stand- 
point. The  field  for  the  use  of  vitrified  bricks  is  not  confined  to  wtreet 
pavements  alone,  but  they  can  be  utilized  to  advantage  for  foundations 
sewers,  culverts,  etc 

Tests  and  Specifications. — A  crushing  test  of  paving  bricks  made 
at  the  United  State  Arsenal,  Rock  Inland,  for  Mr.  William  SU'jh,  City 
Engineer  of  Burlington,  la.,  developed  the  following  results,  six  bricks 
only  being  tested,  which  were  selected  from  those  nj««le  at  thn»«  diffor- 
eut  places.  Spawling  occurre<l  at  from  30  000  to  40  000  |>oiind«  pressurr 
on  the  whole  brick.  The  crushing  stnngth  jxjr  H4|uaro  inch  Tari<^^  from 
4  HiH)  to  i)  214  i)Oun«l8.  The  woakeflt  Biiniple,  that  npswhsl  nt  'M)  (MX) 
pounds,  had  an  ar.  a  of  little  more  than  9  stjuaro  inches.      Tlw  cntirr 
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surface  contact  of  the  wheels  of  a  loaded  wagon  would  not  exceed  6 
square  inches,  and  the  weight  would  be  distributed  over  four  different 
bricks  ;  hence  the  test  for  crushing  strength  appears  to  be  worthless,  or 
useful  only  for  comparing  the  quality  of  the  bricks. 

As  the  cohesive  properties  of  a  paver  are  the  first  to  demand  atten- 
tion, tests  should  be  made  for  tensile  strength.  The  maximum  loss  in 
paving  material  doubtless  comes  from  abrasion,  due  to  contact  of  horses' 
feet  and  wagon  wheels  ;  therefore  tests  for  abrasion  are  of  equal  import- 
ance to  tensile  strain.  A  test  for  absorption  made  by  Mr.  Patton,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  indicates  the  following  average  result :  Thirty 
bricks  were  selected  for  testing,  obtained  from  six  different  makers. 
The  bricks  were  not  subjected  to  any  drying  operation  before  testing, 
but  were  kept  in  a  warm  room  for  several  days  previous  to  testing.  The 
bricks  were  first  weighed  and  then  laid  in  a  tank  of  water,  the  weight 
being  taken  at  intervals  of  one  hour,  one  day  and  one  week.  The  fol- 
lowing average  results  were  obtained  :  Absorption  of  water  in  one  hour, 
0.1016  per  cent.;  one  day,  0.3  per  cent.;  one  week,  0.5177  per  cent.  Con- 
dition of  surface  not  given.  An  approximate  test  for  absorption  can 
quickly  be  made  by  setting  a  brick  endwise,  one-half  its  length  in  water, 
and  capillary  attraction  will  indicate  jDorosity.  Tests  for  tensile  strain, 
abrasion  and  absorption  appear  to  be  of  equal  value,  but  an  acid  test 
should  not  be  neglected. 

The  specifications  will  necessarily  be  controlled  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  method  of  laying.  The  quality  of  brick  should  be  clearly  defined, 
in  a  manner  which  will  enable  the  bidder  to  correctly  interpret  its 
meaning.  A  common  clause  in  specifications  is,  '*  the  bricks  must  be  of 
the  best  quality  of  hard  burned  brick."  A  hard  burned  brick  in  one 
locality  may  be  known  as  soft  in  another,  therefore  this  is  misleading, 
as  it  does  not  clearly  specify  quality.  The  following  is  a  preferable 
form,  the  writer  unknown : 

"The  paving  brick  shall  consist  of  the  best  quality  of  sound,  hard 
burned  paving  brick,  made  and  burned  specially  for  street  paving  pur- 
poses; and  should  stand  all  reasonable  tests  as  to  durability  and  fitness 
to  which  paving  material  is  usually  subjected.  All  bricks  shall  be 
square  edged  and  straight,  free  from  cracks  and  other  defects,  of  a  uni- 
form size  and  of  a  quality  to  be  approved  by  the  engineer. 

*'  Three  or  more  bricks  of  the  quality  proposed  to  be  used  in  the  pave- 
ment shall  be  furnished  with  each  proposal,  the  bricks  to  be  labeled 
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with  both  the  bidder's  aud  maker's  name  and  addnss,  and  to  1>-  dv\u  -Mt.-.! 
in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works." 

A  sufficient  number  of  laboratory  tests  have  notbi.  n  made  to  establish 
a  standard  for  quality,  but  the  writer  would  suggest  the  following: 

First  Quality. — The  modulus  of  rupture  in  compression  to  be  1  700 
pounds  per  Bfjuare  inch;  absorption  to  be  1 .6  per  cent. ;  abrasion  under 
test  to  be  equal  to  granite. 

Second  Quality.— Modulus  of  rupture  to  be  1  500  pounds  |)er  squaw 
inch;  absorption,  5  per  cent.;  abrasion  not  to  exceed  twice  that  of  granite. 

All  brick  with  a  variation  of  more  than  15  per  cent  below  iheae 
requirements  to  be  rejected. 

An  incident  occurred  at  the  Galesburg  Pressed  Brick  and  Tile  Com- 
pany yard  which  will  show  the  strength  of  paving  brick.  A  side  track 
of  the  Atchison  Railroad  enters  this  yard,  and  several  can*  standing 
thereon  were  loaded  with  brick.  The  weight  of  each  car  was  32  000 
pounds,  and  the  load  of  bricks  40  000  pounds  more,  making  a  total 
weight  of  72  000  pounds  for  each  car.  Half  a  brick  was  lying  <»n  top 
of  one  rail  as  the  cars  started  on  a  down  gratle.  Two  tnicks  of  the  first 
car  passed  over  the  briek  safely,  but  as  the  second  car  had  obtained  greater 
momentum,  the  first  pair  of  trucks  of  the  second  car  crushed  it. 

Methods  op  Laying. — The  tabulated  statement  showing  the  detail 
of  methods  for  laying  brick  pavements  includes  all  data  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  obtain  as  reliable.  After  excavation  baa  been  made  for  a 
pavement  the  ground  is  generally  made  compact  with  rollers  weighing 
about  2  tons,  but  at  Decatur  the  weiglit  of  roller  i«  given  at  C  tons.  A 
foundation  course  of  sand  or  broken  stone  is  spread  and  t-omprcMcd 
by  passing  the  roller  over  it  three  times,  wlien  the  mat«'rial  is  mode  as  wet 
as  possible  without  licking  up  in  rolUng,  and  then  rolle«l  until  it  is 
thoroughly  compressed.  The  exa<t  form  and  erown  of  the  finished  »ur- 
face  of  the  pavement  is  obtained  by  means  of  template«  for  testing  the 
convexity  of  the  surface  when  grading,  and  previouM  to  laying  Iho  first 
coarse  of  britk.  On  this  foundation  surfaee  a  layer  of  brick  is  laid 
flatwise,  with  the  longest  dimension  longitudinal  witli  the  roadway. 
On  the  surface  of  this  layer  sufficient  sand  is  applied  to  thoroaghlj 
fill  all  joints;  then  it  is  rsmmed  or  rolled.  After  rolling,  one  to  two 
inches  of  sand  is  spread  to  provide  a  cuuhion  for  the  flnishiuK  Uy«T.  On 
this  cushion  a  layer  of  brick  is  set  on  e<lge,  with  the  longwt  dimen- 
sion   across  the    roatlway,   which   layer  is   either  rolled  or  rammc-d. 
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After  rolling  is  completed,  any  broken  bricks  found  are  removal  and 
replaced  with  whole  ones.  This  is  done  also  in  the  first  layer.  In  some 
localities  in  Ohio  a  foundation  is  preferred  composed  of  8  to  15  inches 
of  broken  stone,  made  compact  with  rollers  weighing  from  12  to  10  tons, 
and  upon  this  is  spread  3  inches  of  sand  to  act  as  a  cushion. 

At  Nashville,  Tenn.,  pavements  are  constructed  by  first  spreading  a 
layer  of  broken  stone  on  which  about  2  inches  of  sand  or  gravel  is 
spread.  Upon  this  sand  is  laid  the  wearing  surface  of  bricks  on  edge, 
only  one  course  of  bricks  being  laid.  The  bricks  are  common  onee, 
medium  in  hardness,  but  prepared  by  saturating  them  with  a  distillation 
of  coal  tar  applied  very  hot.  A  foundation  miule  of  concrete  will  be 
more  rigid  than  the  methods  described,  but  will  necMssarilv  l>o  less 
elastic.  It  may,  however,  render  better  service  under  heavy  traflic.  As 
concrete  has  not  been  utilized  except  to  a  limited  extent,  its  effect  is 
not  known  to  the  writer.  Any  pavement,  whatever  material  it  may 
consist  of,  will  be  more  stable  when  laid  on  dry  soil,  brick  l»eing  no 
exception;  therefore  the  soil  should  bo  underdrained,  if  neceasary,  to 
produce  a  condition  which  will  materially  aid  in  preserving  a  uniform 
surface. 

At  Galesburg  and  Decatur  the  paving  bricks  are  thrown  from  waguns 
when  delivered  on  the  line  of  a  work  the  same  as  paving  stone,  and  only 
a  few  are  broken. 

Crowns. — Gillespie,  in  his  "Manual  of  Iloads,"  ailvocat^-s  A  ttOM- 
section  of  1  in  40  to  50,  and  CJillmore,  in  ••  lioads  and  Street  Pavementa,** 
a  section  of  1  in  40.  Both  authors  doubtless  had  in  view  a  street  pavtnl 
with  stone,  which  would  permit  a  crown  of  G  inches  in  a  mail  way  -10 
feet  wide,  and  this  is  ample  to  turn  all  storm  water  iiitt>  the  gultt-rs.  As 
the  surface  of  a  stone  i)avement  is  rough  comparetl  with  th»-  surface  of 
a  roadway  paved  with  brick,  a  crown  having  the  same  elevation  ^oald 
be  too  great  for  the  latter.  At  Decatur,  III.,  a  crown  of  4  inrhen  in 
allowed  in  a  roadway  50  feet  wide,  and  3  inches  in  a  roailway  40  fe«l 
wide.  At  Galesburg,  the  crown  of  the  first  pavement  laid  was  ono-thinl 
inch  i)er  foot,  but  for  recent  practice  the  crown  is  re*lucetl  to  ont^fourth 
inch  per  foot,  and  the  section  is  a  tlattened  Hogment  The  - 
tion  states  that  "the  transverse  shape  of  ti»e  finished  pAvemeui  "m  i-*^ 
a  segment  of  a  circle  so  large  that  the  ceut«T  of  the  street  shall  !»•>  4 
inches  higher  than  the  lowest  point  in  the  gutU'f,  which  sliall  \m  1  U>**i 
from  the  outer  eilgo  of  the  pavement,  and  this  outer  edge  shall  be  ooo 
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inch  higher  than  the  lowest  line  of  the  gutter. "  Eecent  practice,  where 
curbing  is  provided,  is  to  extend  the  section  to  the  curb  line,  omitting 
any  gutter  depression.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  experience  of  several 
years'  traffic  developed  the  fact  that  a  crown  of  6  inches  exceeded  the 
requirements  for  a  pavement  of  this  character;  it  therefore  was  reduced 
to  about  4  inches.  As  the  surface  of  a  brick  pavement  is  comparatively 
smooth  and  uniform,  without  the  projecting  points  always  present  in  a 
stone  pavement,  the  conditions  necessitating  a  high  crown  are  not  present; 
therefore  the  writer  believes  that  the  practice  at  Decatur  is  preferable  to 
that  at  Galesburg.  It  may  be  stated  that  a  perfect  surface  in  a  pave- 
ment cannot  be  maintained  (therefore  the  crown  should  be  high  to 
insure  removal  of  storm  water),  which  is  true  if  the  pavement  has  a 
defective  foundation  and  is  imperfectly  laid  and  no  attention  given  to 
keeping  it  in  repair.  Any  pavement,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  should  have 
constant  supervision,  and  be  repaired  as  soon  as  possible  when  any 
depression  appears,  and  not  left  until  it  becomes  a  nuisance.  The 
writer  did  not  notice  any  depression  in  brick  pavements  examined  either 
at  Galesburg  or  Burlington,  Iowa,  that  perceptibly  affected  the  condi- 
tion of  the  surface.  If  material  removed  from  trenches  is  replaced  in  a 
dry  condition,  instead  of  saturated  with  water,  and  thoroughly  rammed, 
there  would  be  no  complaint  of  depression  caused  from  the  refilling  of 
trenches.  The  maintenance  millennium  for  a  street  pavement  will 
doubtless  not  arrive  until  the  average  plumber  is  only  allowed  on  a 
street,  when  traveling  at  a  speed  of  8  miles  an  hour. 

In  a  climate  where  frequent  storms  prevail  in  winter,  any  pavement 
is  liable  to  be  coated  with  mud  and  ice,  and  a  high  crown  would  have  a 
tendency  to  contract  the  width  of  roadway  used  on  account  of  the  slip- 
pery condition  of  the  section  near  the  gutter,  and  so  concentrate  travel 
on  the  flattened  portion  adjacent  to  the  crown;  but  a  low  crown  sufficient 
to  remove  all  storm  water  would  permit  the  whole  width  of  a  paved 
roadway  to  be  utilized. 

Condition  of  Pavements. — A  brick  pavement  will  present  a  smooth 
surface  over  which  heavy  loads  can  be  drawn  without  a  jolt,  consequently 
the  wear  of  rolling  stock  will  be  diminished,  and  horses  be  able  to  draw 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  larger  loads  than  over  a  stone  pavement. 
Brick  pavements  are  easily  and  quickly  repaired.  If  a  soft  brick  is 
found,  it  can  be  easily  replaced.  They  are  less  expensive  than  stone, 
when  durability,  wear  and  tear  of  teams  and  vehicles,  as  well  as  comfort. 
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are  taken  into  account.  They  are  as  noist-less  as  a  wood  i)avement,  and 
furnish  a  sure  foothold  for  horses.  The  writer  has  received  data  rejnirding 
this  feature  in  brick  pavement  from  numerous  sources  where  this  class 
of  pavement  has  been  in  use  for  many  years,  and  such  testimony  as  to  its 
value  is  uniform  without  a  single  exception,  and  also  that  it  does  not 
become  slippery  when  wet.  Ice  does  not  form  as  rea<lily  as  on  a  stone 
pavement.  The  surface  of  a  good  pa\-ing  brick  will  wear  smooth,  but 
does  not  become  slii)pery.  The  writer  examined  a  brick  pavement  in 
Galesburg  which  had  been  in  use  on  a  main  thorough  fare  for  four  yearn, 
subject  to  heavy  traffic,  and  it  remained  in  first-chuss  condition.  Tho 
surface  of  the  brick  was  worn  smooth,  yet  there  was  no  slipping  noticed 
during  a  visit  covering  a  i)eriod  of  two  weeks.  The  comers  were  slightly 
chipped,  but  not  to  an  extent  to  affect  the  pavmient.  The  annexed  state- 
ment of  Prof.  Churchill,  the  City  Engineer,  relative  to  its  condition  is 
fully  confirmed. 

Mr.  William  Steyh,  City  Eagineer  of  Burlington,  la,,  states  that  if 
*' tamping  is  done  carefully  with  a  rammer  weighing  75  to  100  poundn, 
brought  in  contiict  with  a  ])lank  2  inches  thick,  8  inches  wido,  and  the 
blows  repeated  until  the  rammer  rebounds,  it  gives  a  satisfactory  result, 
and  the  bricks  will  remain  in  a  vertical  position,  and  present  an  oven 
surface  ;  while,  if  rolled,  they  have  a  tendency  to  lean  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  roller  is  moving,  especially  if  the  weight  of  roller  excce*l8  5 
tons  in  a  width  of  4  feet."  If  a  heavy  roller  has  a  tendency  to  incline 
bricks  from  a  vertical  position,  a  roller  weighing  only  2  or  3  t4»ns  may  be 
preferable.  Heavy  grades  prevail  in  Burlington,  therefore  this  inclina- 
tion may  be  practically  due  to  steep  gradients.  He  reconjm«nibi  that 
when  griules  exceed  G  feet  in  a  hundred,  a  groove  thn^e- fourths  of  an 
inch  in  width  and  about  1  inch  deep  be  made  in  the  bricka,  to  fuiniah 
better  foothold  for  horses. 

As  tlie  bricks  composing  the  lower  course,  laid  flat,  do  not  require  to 
l>e  as  good  in  quality  as  the  upper  or  wearing  surfai'C,  a  l»ett4'r  selection 
for  both  can  be  made  by  i)ermitting  some  rejectt'd  brick  to  bo  us«h1  in 
the  lower  course  when  suitable. 

When  pavers  are  the  size  of  common  brick,  the  thioknewi  being  nar- 
row and  uniform  tends  to  increas--  the  smoothness.     The  j..inU  In  iwi^-n 
thebri<ks  being  one-eighth  to  one-half  an  inch,  the  latter  the  maximum, 
little  chipping  occurs,  and  when  it  dotMi  the  deptli  is  too  slight  to  j.  r 
ceptibly  roughen  the  surface,  hence  heavy  and  long  continutnl  trallic 
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does  not  produce  a  rounded  surface  to  each  brick  as  is  often  seen  in  a 
stone  block  pavement.  The  bricks  are  laid  as  close  together  as  possible, 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  use  fine  sand  to  brush  into  the  joints. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Chatten,  City  Engineer  of  Quincy,  111.,  states:  "I  have  but 
one  opinion,  and  that  is  that  when  properly  constructed  with  burned 
brick,  or  proper  materials,  it  will  prove  the  coming  pavement  for  the 
"West,  and  equal  to  anything  but  granite  for  heavy  hauling."  Mr.  A.  H. 
Bell,  City  Engineer  of  Bloomington,  111.,  writes:  "I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  brick  as  a  paving  material  when  the  proper  class  of  brick  can  be 
obtained  at  reasonable  rates  and  the  work  is  well  executed.  Brick  pave- 
ments are  giving  entire  satisfaction  in  our  city,  and  we  are  using  nothing 
else.  It  stands  the  heavy  traffic  of  our  city  of  25  000  population  very 
well  when  the  bricks  are  well  selected,  and  better  than  Joliet  limestone 
or  wooden  blocks,  which  are  in  use  on  some  of  our  streets." 

The  economic  problem  to  be  solved  in  a  pavement  should  include 
maintenance  as  well  as  construction,  and  maintenance  is  controlled  by 
the  amount  of  traffic;  hence  the  latter  is  an  important  element  to  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  economic  value  of  a  pavement. 

In  addition  to  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  given  in  this  paper, 
the  writer  would  express  his  obligation  to  the  following:  Prof.  R.  T. 
Whitfield,  Curator  of  Geology,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York;  T.  S.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Galesburg  Pressed 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.;  J.  P.  Hale,  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  E.^R.  Chatten,  City 
Engineer,  Quincy,  111.;  A.  H.  Bell,  City  Engineer,  Bloomington,  111.; 
Prof.  George  Churchill,  City  Engineer,  Galesburg,  111. ;  William  Steyh, 
City  Engineer,  Burlington,  la. 


APPENDIX. 

GAIiESBUKG,  111., 

September,  1888. 
F.  A.  Calkins. 

Deab  Sir, — Our  first  piece  of  brick  pavement  was  put  in  about  four 

years  ago.     It  was  very  near  our  railroad  depot  and  a  large  lumber-yard, 

over  which  the  heaviest  traffic  passes  constantly.  The  wear  is  very  slight, 

hardly  more  noticeable  to-day  than  when  it  had  been  down  only  six 

months.     There  are,  unfortunately,  some  dejjressions  in  the  pavement 

caused  by  a  deficiency  in  making  a  good  foundation.      I  have  this 

summer  taken  out  bricks  from  the  center  of  the  street  to  find  how  much 
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wear  could  be  seen,  and  have  found  the  bricks  of  full  width,  with  the  siugle 
exception  of  worn  or  chipped  corners,  and  this  only  to  a  Hniited  i-xt-nt. 
One  may  walk  for  rods  over  this  pavement  and  find  scarcely  a  broken 
brick,  and  usually  that  one  would  show  from  its  light  color  that  it 
should  not  have  been  placed  there. 

We  have  quite  a  long  section  laid  three  years  ago,  which  is  to-day  m 
as  good  condition  as  the  day  it  was  finished,  only  that  in  the  center, 
where  horses  travel  most,  there  is  a  slight  chipping  of  the  comers,  which 
hardly  ever  is  so  great  as  to  reach  the  middle  line  of  the  brick  Rorface. 
It  is  11  question  whether  this  chii)ping  of  the  comers  is  not  a  good  thing, 
in  that  it  may  afibrd  a  better  hold  for  horses'  feet. 

Our  soil  is  a  soft  prairie  loam  some  2  feet  deep,  lying  ui>on  a  porous 
yellow  clay.  It  is  absolutely  essentiul  that  the  roatlbe«l  be  made  solid 
and  free  from  any  soft  places  occasioned  by  excavations  now  or  old,  and 
when  the  grading  has  brought  the  bed  to  the  exact  contour  of  what  the 
pavement  is  to  be  when  finished,  it  should  be  roUetl  repeatedly  with  a 
heavy  roller.  When  the  roadbed  has  been  thus  prepand,  we  Rprea4l  a 
layer  of  good  sand  over  the  entire  surface  from  curb  to  curb  to  the 
thickness  of  3  inches,  and  in  my  opinion  the  sand  should  not  l»e  dry, 
but  should  be  moist  enough  not  to  run;  npon  this  sand  layer  a  pavement 
of  bricks  on  their  largest  surface  and  their  lengths  lon^'itudinal  with  the 
street  is  laid,  and  then  the  pavement  is  rolled  with  a  rolU  r  heavy 
enough  to  settle  the  bricks  thoroughly  into  the  sand  bonenth  them. 
This  lower  layer  of  bricks  ought  to  be  about  as  good  as  the  surface 
bricks,  though  many  allow  a  grade  slightly  inferior  to  be  used.  The 
surface  bricks  are  laid  upon  their  edges,  their  length  transversely  of  the 
street;  they  should  be  laid  as  compactly  as  possible,  care  being  taken  to 
break  joints  and  to  keep  the  courses  in  nearly  a  true  line  a<'ro«<s  the  street. 
Our  bricks  are  not  perfect  enough  in  shape  to  prevent  a  stifticiency  of 
sand  from  entering  the  crevices  to  make  a  solid  l)ed.  The  pavement 
thus  formed  is  again  rolled,  and  then  dre.s8e<l  with  a  layer  of  dry  sharp 
sand,  which  is  worked  into  any  and  all  crevices  by  sweeping. 

We  hiive  use<l  the  ordinary  yellow  clay  for  bricks,  and  when  theso 
liave  been  well  made  and  properly  burned  they  hwiu  to  do  wi-ll,  bat 
they  are  not  eijual  to  the  bricks  made  from  a  clay  we  have  which  looks 
when  in  its  natural  bed  like  layers  of  stone.  We  demand  f  ''  '  ka 
be  burne<l  to  the  point  of  vitrifactiou,  but  prefer  that  th.  j  J»e 

much  vitrified.  Our  bricks  when  thus  burned,  when  broken  into  small 
pieces  are  so  hard  that  they  will  scratch  glass  about  as  a  diamond  will. 
So  you  will  see  that  we  have  a  superior  clay  for  brick**.  Th.**-  l»ricka 
are  very  compact  and  heavy  and  take  almost  no  wat^r.  and  nn  « In-n  wrt 
from  rain  are  not  more  8lipp«'ry  than  other  pavemenl** 

Wo  have  no  stone  pavements  with  which  to  compare  t  il 

we  have  some  stone  (-rossings,  and  I  have  yever  heard  mu\  .  ij. .  ..   ..  lo 

the  l)rick  pavement  from  its  hlipperin.ss  when  wetUnl  by  rain  or  >»hcu 
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frozen  in  winter.  We  occasionally  have  sleet  storms  here  when  every- 
thing is  slippery,  but  I  have  never  noticed  that  the  brick  pavement 
differs  from  other  surfaces  under  similar  conditions.  The  street  in  front 
of  my  house  has  been  paved  three  years,  and  I  have  never  noticed  any 
difficulty  from  the  surface  becoming  icy  so  as  to  interfere  with  traffic, 
and  the  travel  is  as  heavy  and  constant  as  upon  any  street  in  the  city — a 
place  of  about  15  000  inhabitants. 

We  have  had  no  occasion  as  yet  to  make  repairs,  except  when,  after  a 
time,  a  depression  in  the  pavement  shows  that  some  old  ditch  or  trench 
for  water  pipe,  gas  pipe  or  sewer  had  not  been  well  tamped;  such  a  de- 
pression is  very  easily  repaired.  From  present  appearance  our  brick 
pavements  will  not  need  repairs  for  a  dozen  years,  if  for  a  score  of  years. 
Still,  our  traffic  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  large  cities,  where 
trucks  and  drays  are  loaded  with  many  tons. 

Our  curbing  is  made  in  several  ways;  sometimes  ordinary  stone  curb, 
sometimes  a  strip  of  scantling  to  retain  the  bricks  in  place  until  the  dirt 
has  been  thoroughly  solidified  at  the  pavement  edge,  sometimes  by 
bricks  12x4x5  inches,  laid  so  as  to  form  a  gutter,  with  the  blocks 
sloping  from  the  edge  of  the  gutter  np  to  the  grass  area  and  to  the 
ordinary  brick  pavement.  This  is  for  residence  property  only,  where 
grass  areas  are  made  between  the  street  roadway  and  the  sidewalk. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  our  business  men  unanimously  agree 
that  for  all  our  Western  cities,  where  stone  and  cedar  blocks  are  not 
abundant,  the  brick  pavement  is  the  thing;  and  I  may  say  further  that 
the  opinion  is  almost  unanimous,  that  if  stone  and  cedar  blocks  were 
abundant,  the  brick  pavement  would  still  be  the  thing,  because  of  its 
merits  when  compared  with  other  materials. 

Yours  truly, 

Geo.  CHUKCHHiii, 

Cit^  Engineer. 


F.  A.  Calkins,  C.  E., 

Ogden,  Utah. 
Dear  Sir, — Fr6m  my  present  experience  with  brick  pavements,  I 
would  lay  down  the  following  rules  for  the  construction  of  the  same: 
In  the  first  place,  the  clay  of  which  the  bricks  are  made  should  be  com- 
pact and  solid,  having  enough  iron  in  it  to  make  the  bricks  tough  in 
addition  to  being  hard.  The  clay  should  be  pulverized  to  a  fine  powder, 
so^that  it  will  make  a  homogeneous  mass  when  being  moulded  into  bricks. 
I  do  not*think  that  pure  fire  clay  is  a  good  material  for  paving  brick,  as 
it  does  not  fuse  or  melt  readily,  and  for  this  reason  does  not  become  homo- 
geneous, which  is  the  main  point  of  a  suitable  paving  brick.  Having 
secured  a  first-class  brick,  we  will  now  consider  the  different  methods  of 
constructing  the  pavements.  According  to  various  published  reports, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  the  first  or  one  among  the  first  cities  in  this 
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country  to  experiment  with  brick  pavements.  This  pavement  waa  laid 
under  the  following  specifications:  After  prailing  the  .street  to  tlio 
proper  contour,  about  3  inches  of  sand  was  spread  over  the  sarfaiv.  on 
which  were  laid  inch  boards  lengthwise  witli  the  street,  which  again  were 
covered  with  about  1  inch  of  sand,  after  which  the  bricks  were  laid  her- 
ringbone fashion.  This  method  has  some  good  points,  but  a!*)  Berious 
objections.  Its  good  points  are  an  even  and  fairly  solid  foundation,  not 
too  rigid,  but  elastic  enough  to  make  it  pleasant  to  ride  <>r  driv.-  over.  Ita 
objections  are  the  perishable  nature  of  the  boards,  and  the  inconveni»*nce 
and  gl-eater  expense  of  digging  up  the  street  for  necessary  water.  t:a», 
steam  heating  and  sewer  repairs.  It  also  involves  a  greater  expense  id 
laying  the  bricks,  requiring  better  skill  and  more  time  than  if  laid  at 
right  angles  with  the  street.  To  use  a  concrete  foundation  adds  tu  the 
expense  and  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  board  foundation;  as 
regards  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  underground  systems,  therefore,  I 
should  not  adoi)t  this  metliod  unless  there  was  no  other  way  of  securing 
an  unyielding  foundation. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  at  the  present  time,  the  8i)ecitlcationt 
used  in  western  Illinois  and  Iowa  have  advantages  over  those  just 
described.  In  the  first  phiof,  the  use  of  the  lower  course  of  bri<-k 
instead  of  boards  insures  a  better  nualfiy  of  bricks  for  the  top  courn^.. 
Experience  teaches  us,  that  no  matter  how  carefully  the  bricks  are 
selected  in  the  yards,  before  delivery  to  the  work  there  is  always  a  large 
percentage  of  the  selected  bricks  which  have  to  be  rejected  as  top  brick, 
but  can  be  used  to  advantage  as  a  bottom  or  lower  course  brick.  If  these 
bricks  could  not  be  used  in  this  way,  there  would  be  a  strong  doaire  on 
the  part  of  the  contractor  to  put  them  in,  when  not  too  clo-^. '  '  '  '; 
but  aside  from  this,  the  lower  course  of  bricks  is  far  sup' 
boards,  as  the  bricks  do  not  decay,  while  the  boards  in  the  course  of  time 
will.  When  compelled  to  dig  into  the  street  for  repairs  of  the  under- 
ground systems,  you  do  not  have  to  take  up  a  whole  tu]uaro  e-pial  to  the 
length  of  the  boards,  but  only  a  trencii  large  enough  to  work  iu,  and 
should  the  earth  in  the  trench  settle  afterward,  all  that  is  rei|uirfHl  i»  to 
remove  the  brick,  refill  with  sand  and  replace  the   pavement  :  •  n 

be  done  in  a  very  short  time  at  a  small  expense,  which  should  U'  ;  .  .  r 
the  party  who  caused  the  digging  up  of  the  street.  In  IKKS,  uhen  Jef- 
ferson street,  in  this  city,  was  paved,  the  Water  Company  put  in  lead 
pipe  connections  at  every  20  feet;  they  ptit  all  the  earth  iMM-k  in  Uie 
trenches,  rammed  them  as  well  as  this  class  of  work  is  generally  tloo*; 
but  nevertheless  about  half  of  the  trenches  sunk  down  during  tho  follow- 
ing  winter  and  spring  and  hatl  to  l>e  raise*!.  This  was  done  by  the  Water 
Company  and  i)aving  contra.tor  jointly,  the  expense  *  -     to  about 

fifty  cents  per  tren«-h  for  both  sand  an.l  hibor,  sine,   u  lieMrrri 

has  shown  no  more  sinks.  In  some  cities,  noUbly  NaHhrille,  Teon..  ihcj 
have  been  creosoting  the  brick  before  putting  them  in  the  pavi-menl.  to 
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make  them  impervious  to  water.  This  would  perhaps  be  well  enough, 
if  a  paving  brick  had  to  contend  with  water  only  and  not  with  traffic. 
If  a  brick  will  absorb  an  appreciable  amount  of  fluid  it  is  not  fit  for  pav- 
ing purposes,  hence  the  expense  of  making  a  soft  or  porous  brick  suit- 
able for  paving  purposes  will  prove  a  bad  investment.  As  to  filling  the 
joints  with  i)itch  or  paving  cement,  to  make  the  pavement  water  tight, 
it  is  a  very  good  feature;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  advantage  sought  for, 
■equals  the  extra  expense  of  the  first  as  well  as  subsequent  costs  in  taking 
up  and  relaying  the  pavement,  where  necessary  repairs  on  the  under- 
ground system  have  to  be  made.  The  joints  on  a  brick  pavement  are  so 
small  that  it  takes  rather  fine  sand  to  run  into  them,  and  after  being 
thoroughly  filled  with  sand,  very  little  moisture  will  find  its  way  to  the 
foundation.  You  can  take  up  a  section  of  the  pavement  after  it  has 
been  down  about  six  months,  and  examine  the  soil  under  the  founda- 
tion, and  you  will  find  the  same  perfectly  dry  even  at  places  that  have 
been  soft  and  muddy  before  the  pavement  was  put  down.  The  advan- 
tages of  brick  pavements  over  all  others  are,  cleanliness,  moderate  first 
cost,  easy  and  cheap  repairs,  healthfulness,  comfort  and  durability, 
always  provided  you  have  the  proper  material.  There  are  lots  of  brick 
pavements  laid  now  which  will  not  last  very  long  on  account  of  using  an 

inferior  article.  Yours  truly, 

William  Steyh,  C.  E. 


DISCUSSION. 


Calvin  Tomkins,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Some  time  ago  I  read  a 
paj^er  before  the  Society  upon  this  subject,  treating  especially  of  the 
methods  pursued  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City.  The  paper  to-night  describes  methods  pursued  in  the 
western  part  of  the  country  with  much  success.  Regarding  the  relative 
merits  of  both  methods  I  would  say  that  those  described  by  Mr.  Cal- 
kins require  more  capital  and  also  greater  intelligence  to  operate  satis- 
factorily. Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  about  New  York  City  to 
manufacture  brick  as  described,  but  with  indifferent  success.  In  the 
more  primitive  process  as  conducted  about  New  York  City,  the  clay  and 
sand  are  shoveled  in  approximately  correct  proportions  directly  into  the 
brick  machine,  where  they  are  subjected  to  pugging,  and  are  then 
pressed  into  individual  moulds  from  which  they  are  dumped  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  yard  and  exposed  to  the  drying  action  of  the  sun  and  wind. 
"When  sufficiently  stiff  to  allow  handling  the  brick  are  hacked  up  in 
rows,  and  after  remaining  ia  this  condition  for  a  few'days  are  set  in  the 
kiln  to  be  burnt,  the  kiln  itself  being  built  up  with  the  bricks  that  are 
to  be  burnt,  and  plastered  on  the  outside  with  clay.  Regarding  the 
drying  of  brick  artificially,  it  is  my  opinion  that  in  this  locality  not  much 
could  be  saved  by  adopting  that  process,  as  the  loss  due  to  storms  and 
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interruption  of  lal»or  amounts  to  less  than  the  increased  i-xpeuditure  for 
plant,  attendance  and  fuel  under  the  method  descrihed  bv  Mr.  ('  "    - 

Regarding  the  tests  which  Mr.  Calkins  suggests  could  be  _  i 
to  bricks  for  paving  purposes,  I  would  say  that  I  hardly  tliink  that  we 
have  as  vet  arrived  at  a  point  in  this  new  use  of  brick  to  warrant  us  in 
placing  much  dependence  upon  any  tests  other  than  those  resulting  from 
actual  use.  The  very  diflferent  wearing  proi>ertiea  of  briiks,  which  in 
all  respects  appear  much  the  same  in  quality,  would  indieate  to  my  mind 
that  the  only  safe  test  at  present  is  the  test  of  experi.nce.  Later  on,  I 
think,  we  may  be  in  possession  of  more  data  and  a  wider  knowledge  on 
which  to  base  practical  tests  for  this  use  of  brick. 

S.  Whinery,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— A  great  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  in  the  last  few  years  on  the  subject  of  brick  paving  for  streets. 
And  yet  it  is  a  subject  about  which  there  is  very  little  information  of  a 
reliable  character  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Engine^'r.  Many  of  the 
writers  on  the  sul)ject  seem   to  have  been  actuated  by  enthusiasm  and  a 

brilliant  imaj^nation  rather  than  by  the  cool  teachings  of  ex-    -• '  •    •: 

the  writer  of  this  paper  is  not  free  from  the  extravagant  > 
have  been  so  plentifully  showered  upon  the  public;  as  witness  his  aseor* 
tioii,  that  "  All  other  conditions  bein<^'  equal,  brick  will  outlast  all  other 
paving  material,  and  is  preferable  from  eithrr  an  economic,  nie«-hanical 
or  hygienic  standpoint."  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  writ^'n*  who 
have  decried  brick  as  a  paving  material,  have  not  adhered  cloeely  to  the 
facts,  or  have  based  their  arguments  on  thf  failure  of  tli-  *  r  pave- 
ments eon->triicted  with  hard  burned  common  briek,t.«  ..  ..inK  the 
fact  that  the  vitrifi<  d  paving  brick  of  to-day  is  as  different  from  itA  pre- 
decessor, as  granite  is  from  soft  limestone. 

The  one  thing  most  needed  in  order  to  discuss  brick  jMi\eiii.  t  fi;r!v 
and  intelligently,  is  a  respectable  array  of  faets  gathered  fr ":  ;  .\i.i:- 
ence  and  scientific  observation.  But  as  the  modern  vitrifiwl  brick  pave- 
ment has  only  been  in  existence  for  a  few  years,  there  has  not  bwn  time 
for  the  necessary  facts  to  be  ascertained  and  accumulate*!.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  truly  said  that  these  pavt-iuents  are,  at  tin-  prcmonl  lime, 
in  the  condition  of  intt^resting  and  promising  experimonta.  It  has  lieeo 
sufficiently  proven  that  the  use  of  hard  burne<l  common  brick,  ax  a 
mat<*rial  for  stnet  pavements  on  streets  having  any  conNidfrablf  amount 
of  travel,  will  result  in  failure,  and  wo  can  safely  exclude  them  from 
further  consideration.  The  vitrified  or  Bemi-vitrifte<l  briek  ma.le  from 
selected  clay  of  a  peculiar  i|uality,  carefully  i 

entirely  different  thing,  having  little  in  comiir 

except  in  name.  Considerable  areas  of  pavement  made  fn^m  Ihrae 
vitrified  bricks  have  l>een  laid  in  many  citiee  of  the  smaller  cUm,  or  on 
suburban  streets  around  the  hir^rer  cities,  but  th.-y  have  not  Uv-n  tn  aae 
long  enough  to  demonstrate  th.ir  measure  of  durability,  wvu  ui»d.T  the 
comjiaratively  light  travel  to  which  they  have  been  •abj©cl*«<l.  A  nom- 
ber  of   such   pavements  have  alrea«ly  failc«l,  but    fairmiw  rt^iutrm  the 
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statement  that  in  some  cases,  at  least,  the  failure  was  due  to  faulty  con- 
struction rather  than  to  the  inability  of  the  brick  to  sustain  the  travel 
to  which  it  was  subjected. 

In  judging  of  the  relative  durabiHty  of  different  pavements,  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  durability  of  any  pavement,  the  material  of 
which  is  not  subject  to  natural  decay,  is  measured  by  the  amount  of 
travel  it  will  carry  before  it  is  worn  out.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  question 
of  tons  and  not  of  years.  The  statement  that  a  brick  pavement  has 
been  in  use  for  a  given  number  of  years  on  a  back  street  in  a  small  city, 
and  is  still  in  good  condition,  is,  therefore,  no  evidence  of  the  practical 
durability  of  the  pavement.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  we  have  so 
little  data  relating  to  the  tonnage  of  city  streets.  Captain  Green  did 
some  valuable  work  in  this  direction,  the  results  of  which  were  jDub- 
lished  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  some  years  since.  The  com- 
pany with  which  the  writer  is  connected  has  for  some  years  past  given 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  this  subject,  and  has  had  taken  censuses  of 
travel  on  a  large  number  of  streets  paved  with  various  kinds  of  material, 
in  different  cities.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  determine  the  average  life 
of  the  various  kinds  of  street  pavement,  measured  in  tons  of  travel  per 
square  foot  of  surface.  Until  some  sach  standard  is  adopted,  we  cannot 
arrive  at  just  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  durability  of  the  various 
kinds  of  pavement  in  use,  and  must  expect  the  confnsion  of  evidence 
that  now  exists  on  the  subject. 

In  reference  to  the  endurance  of  brick  pavements  under  travel,  we 
have  a  large  amount  of  fragmentary  and  conflicting  testimony,  most  of 
which  is  entirely  without  value,  because  no  reliable  standard  of  com- 
parison with  other  pavements  has  been  adopted.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
unnatural  that  the  citizens  and  oflScials  of  cities  having  populations  of 
from  10  000  to  30  000,  should  speak  of  the  travel  on  their  principal  streets 
as  excessively  heavy;  or  that  they  should  believe  that  any  pavement  that 
has  stood  up  under  such  travel  for  a  few  years,  has  fairly  earned  its  title 
to  great  durability.  The  reputation  for  durability  of  brick  pavements 
rests  largely  on  experience  derived  from  its  use  on  streets  of  the  character 
named  above,  as  the  following  table  will  show.  It  embraces  some  of  the 
best  known  brick  pavements,  about  which  much  has  been  said  and 
written,  and  is  made  from  an  actual  counting  of  the  travel  on  each  street, 
upon  the  same  basis: 


Name  of  Street. 

Kind  of  pavement. 

Tons  carried  per  square- 
foot  per  day. 

Chapline,  Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Brick. 

Granite. 
Asphalt, 

Brick. 

23 

Sixteenth,          "             •'      

18 

Franklin,  Peoria,  111 

39 

Second,  Cincinnati,  0 

196 

Race,                 "             

203 

Main,                "             

103 

Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington  

65 

State,  Columbus,  0 

14 

Fourth,          "            

23 
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A  glance  at  this  table  shows  how  insignificant  is  the  so-called  ht^rj 
travel  on  these  brick  streets,  as  compared  with  that  on  the  principal 
streets  of  a  large  city,  where  the  pavements  are  subjected  to  more  tone 
of  travel  in  one  year  than  the  brick  streets  carry  in  from  five  to  ten  y»»ani. 
So  far  as  the  writer  is  informed,  brick  pavement  has  not  Umh  trird,  ex- 
cept in  small  sample  areas,  like  those  referred  to  below,  on  streets  havioK 
as  high  as  100  tons  of  travel  per  stjnare  foot  per  day.  In  the  few  in- 
stances where  it  has  been  laid  in  tliese  small  sample  area.s  on  8nch 
streets,  it  has  uniformly  failed.  Such  a  sample  was  constructed  on  Pearl 
street,  between  Race  and  Elm,  in  1885.  The  best  West  Virginia  paving 
brick  was  used,  and  they  were  laid  on  a  broken  stone  and  ^'ravel  founda- 
tion 10  inches  in  depth.  As  it  was  put  down  as  a  sample  by  the  con- 
tractor, upon  condition  that  if  it  did  not  prove  durable  it  was  not  to  bo 
paid  for,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  both  the  material  and  workmanship 
were  of  the  best.  Under  the  moderately  heavy  travel  to  which  th.  >trtH»t 
is  subjected,  the  pavement  failed  in  less  than  two  years,  and  w  jis  replaced 
by  granite.  In  1886,  the  intersection  of  Washington  and  Dearl>oni 
streets,  Chicago,  was  paved  with  '*  Hay  den  blocks,"  put  down  an  a  sam- 
ple to  prove  their  capacity  to  endure  heavy  travel.  In  about  two  yean* 
it  was  entirely  worn  out,  and  was  taken  up  and  rej>Iac<'d  by  oth«r  mate- 
rial. It  is  ])ro}>er  to  say  that  the  Hay  den  block  ia  believed  to  have  no 
8Uj)erior  among  the  many  kinds  of  vitritied  paving  brick  now  ujwn  the 
market.  In  1887  a  sample  of  brick  pavement  was  laid  on  Winter  street, 
in  iJoston,  Mass.  In  less  than  three  years  it  became  worn  <»ut  and  waa 
remove<l.  Other  facts  of  the  same  character  might  l)0  given,  but  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  extend  the  list. 

When  a  brick  pavement  shall  have  endured  fur  five  years  on  a  street 
having  an  average  travel  of  200  tons  per  scpiare  foot  per  day,  there  will 
be  some  justification  for  the  oft  rej)eated  claim  that  brick  pavement*  are 
as  durable  as  are  those  of  granite  or  nheet  a-splialt,  .\t  pres4«nt  thero  is 
no  substantial  basis  for  such  a  claim.  A  paragraph  in  Mr.  Calkins'  psp«r 
illustrates  admirably  the  character  of  much  of  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject of  brick  pavements.  He  state's  that,  "At  Nuwhville,  TeoD.,  pave- 
ments are  constructed  by  first  s])readin^'  >'  lay«'r  of  bri>ken  stone  on 
which  about  2  inches  of  sand  or  gravel  is  spreiul.  Upon  this  sand  xn  Uid 
the  wearing  surface  of  brick  on  edge,  only  one  course  of  brick  Ix'ing  laid. 
The  bricks  are  common  ones,  medium  in  hardness,  but  prepared  by  satu- 
rating them  with  a  distillation  of  coal  tar  api)lietl  very  hot"  From  this 
the  reader  would  fairly  infer  that  the  character  of  pavement  deiw'rdN»d 
was  a  standard  one  in  that  city,  and  presumably  uaed  to  a  con^i•lt•rablo 
extent.  Tlie  facts  are,  that  in  IBST)  a  pavement  of  the  character  dt«cril»rd 
was  laid  in  the  intersection  of  Union  and  College  Btre«U.  and  wsj»  thought 
to  give  promise  (»f  great  bui-cchs.  Two  years  afterward,  two  McH'k*  on 
Union  street  were  paved  on  the  same  plan,  but,  an  it  soon  apiHuntl.  in 
an  inferior  manner.     Both  pieces  of  pavement  were  .luiekly  worn  out  and 
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removed,  the  first  named  being  taken  up  in  1888,  and  the  second  in  1890; 
since  which  time  no  more  pavement  of  that  kind  has  been  laid  in  the 
city.  Yet  the  pavement  still  lives  and  is  doing  duty  in  the  literature  of 
brick  pavements.  While  it  is  preposterous,  in  the  light  of  present  ex- 
perience, to  place  brick  in  the  front  rank  of  paving  materials  as  regards 
durabiUtj  and  other  desirable  qualities,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
pavement  made  with  the  best  quality  of  vitrified  paving  brick,  laid  in  a 
proper  manner  on  a  concrete  foundation,  with  the  joints  between  the 
bricks  properly  filled  with  pitch  or  other  water-tight  cementing  material, 
will  prove  reasonably  durable  and  satisfactory  on  streets  having  a  volume 
of  travel  not  exceeding,  say,  25  tons  per  square  foot  per  day.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  a  brick  pavement  constructed  in  the  manner 
just  stated,  is  not  very  much  less  expensive  than  one  of  other  materials 
constructed  in  like  good  manner. 

In  regard  to  tests  for  paving  brick,  I  agree  with  the  writer  of  the 
paper,  that  the  present  methods  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  A  street 
pavement  is  subjected  to  destructive  action  by  forces  which  combine  the 
efi'ects  of  crushing,  abrasion  and  percussion.  Of  these  three,  percussion 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  destructive  element.  Compared  ton  with  ton, 
the  writer  is  satisfied  that  the  destructive  effect  of  horses'  feet  on  any 
pavement  is  at  least  three  times  as  great  as  that  due  to  the  action  of  the 
wheels  of  vehicles.  If  this  be  true  it  must  be  at  once  recognized  that  a 
test  for  resistance  to  percussion  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  but  so  far 
as  the  published  tests  show,  this  element  has  been  neglected,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  usual  "  tumbling  "  test  embraces  it.  In  this  connection  it 
is  somewhat  singular  that  both  the  English  engineers  and  Captain  Green, 
in  their  censuses  of  street  travel,  excluded  the  weight  of  horses  in  com- 
puting the  tonnage  of  travel. 

T.  C.  Claeke,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Whinery  confirms  my  own  idea — that  the  wear  of  brick  pavements 
comes  from  the  chipping  of  the  edges  of  the  bricks. 

The  proper  test  would  be  to  strike  such  bricks  as  the  inspector  would 
select  on  the  edges  and  corners  with  a  light  steel  hammer.  They  should 
be  able  to  bear  the  same  blow  as  a  granite  block. 

Edward  P.  Noeth,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Mr.  Clarke's  proposition  for 
testing  paving  materials  by  striking  them  with  an  edged  tool,  seems  to 
me  an  admissible  one,  particularly  when  applied  to  granite,  sandstone 
and  brick,  as  it  is  nearer  the  test  given  to  those  materials  in  every  day 
wear  than  many  now  proposed.  All  blocks  laid  in  pavements  are  injured 
by  the  percussion  of  the  horses'  hoofs  and  of  the  wheels  when  falling, 
from  the  roughness  of  the  pavement,  and  by  the  grinding  of  the  heavily 
loaded  wheels.  Both  of  these  tend  to  cleave  the  blocks;  a  tendency 
greatly  increased  by  the  unnecessary  widths  of  the  joints  allowed  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Clark's  proposed  test  would  enable  an  engineer  to  judge 
quickly  and  easily  of  the  cleavage  resisting  qualities  of  the  stone  or  brick 
offered. 
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Mr.  Whinery's  mode  of  keeping  accounts  of  traffic  may  not  U?  ^uite 
S8  good,  as  he  would  only  count  tlie  collars,  /.  e.,  the  number  of  animals 
employed  in  draft;  apparently  thinking  that  a  rapidly  moving,  lightly 
loaded  vehicle  is  as  destructive  to  a  road  surface  as  a  h«-avy  load  moving 
slowly.  In  the  case  of  the  Macadam  roads  this  is  uiuh)uht«^dly  corroct, 
as  the  springing  of  light  wheels  is  effective  in  dislotlging  8t<»ne«. 

The  value  of  hard  paving  brick  as  a  substitute  for  atone  has  not  been 
noticed.  In  many  instances  they  miu'ht  make  an  economical  and  efficient 
substitute  when  either  concrete  (»r  the  stono  of  this  country  is  too  fr  '  ' 
■for  the  wear  they  are  likely  to  meet.  At  the  Manchest^-r  Ship  Can  i 
dock  walls  were  of  concrete  for  about  25  feet,  or  to  the  water  line,  where 
a  l>and  of  granite  about  8  inches  deep  was  laid,  projecting  alK)ut  4  inchoa 
from  the  face.  From  this  fillet  the  concrete  was  faced  up  to  the  granite 
coping'  with  Stafford.shire  "blue"  bricks.  From  breaking  one  of  the«e 
I  doubt  if  they  are  as  strong  and  tough  as  our  paving  brickn.  Mr. 
Knott,  the  manager  for  the  contractor,  told  me  they  were  abundantly 
strong  and  tough  for  the  j)Osition  they  occupied. 

S.  C.  Thompson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience with  brick  in  sewer  work.  On  one  contract,  in  lheTw»'nty-third 
Ward,  I  was  obliged  to  condemn  large  quantities  of  brick  on  »  •( 

the  impossibility  of  cutting  them  either  across  or  splitting.  Ti.  :.  ks 
were  tough  and  of  good  shape  and  hardness,  but  ap|H'ared  to  have  had 
the  center  forced  from  the  machine  in  advance  of  the  sidei*,  so  that  when 
an  att«'mpt  was  made  to  cut  them  they  would  break  like  an  invert^nl  U. 
These  bricks  were  made  in  New  Jersey,  and  were  of  a  8pecial  brand. 
This  brand  was  machine  made,  and  api)eared  to  have  been  tnoAe  from 
clay  that  was  not  uniformly  tempered.  Another  brand  made  by  the 
same  company,  said  to  contain  25  percent,  of  sand,  did  not  exhibit  the«e 
peculiarities,  but  was  easily  cut  in  any  direction. 

Alfred  Francis  Sears,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— Thia  paper  of  Mr. 
Calkins  treats  very  fully   of   the  modern   mcthmlH  of    n:  g 

bricks,  of  the  improvement  in  their  (]unlity  and  the  increii^  . .ly 

of  uses  to  which  they  are  now  applied.  lie  huH  toucluHl  briefly  on  the 
ancient  history  of  the  brick,  which  he  finds  to  have  existed,  like  the 
craft  of  the  smith, 

"  Since  the  birth  of  ttm*. 
Throughout  all  agM  aotl  oitlooi." 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  is  opportune,  as  well  aA  the  ocoaaion,  for 

placing  on  record  a  historical  fact  or  two  concerning 

manufacture  as  the    use   of  brick  among   a   people    ^i;. 

was   destroyed    by    the   ruthles*   conqueat    of   Pizarr<».       Mr.    C« 

paper  mentions  Peru  as  one  of  the  countries  making  and  uMng  \*r%ck 

in   ancient    times  ;  how   ancient    we   are    unable  to   aar,  \    '        -^aialj 

before  the  a<lvent  of  the  Incos,  for  we  find  among  the  ni  thoit, 

who  recognized  the  God  Pochacamao  aa  the  Huprome  Deity  in  the  pre- 
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Inca  days,  large  towns  surrounded  by  walls  of  unburned  brick  of 
symmetrical  figure  and  uniform  size,  and  built  up  in  houses  of  the  same 
material.  Mr.  Squire's  last  volume  on  Peru  gives  some  interesting,  and, 
as  I  can  testify,  very  accurate  sketches  of  these  walls. 

I  propose,  however,  to  confine  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  construction 
of  an  important  historical  road  built  by  the  Incas  for  the  comfort  of 
their  journeys  from  the  mountains,  where  they  had  their  capital,  to  the 
sea-coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  River,  which  was,  I  believe,  the 
northern  border  of  their  conquests  on  the  coast,  and  was  a  favorite  place 
for  the  royal  baths  in  the  warm  seasons.  You  have  no  difficalty  in 
tracing  this  road  in  some  parts  of  the  Valley  of  Samanco  and  along  the 
plains  of  Chimbote  to  the  pavilion  at  the  river.  It  has  been  described 
by  some  writers,  and  I  believe  Squire  is  one  of  them,  as  a  "double 
road,"  i.  e.,  two  roads  side  by  side  of  unequal  widths,  and  both  walled 
in  by  adobes.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  as  several  members  of  the 
Society  can  testify.  There  are  really  three  roads  running  side  by  side, 
of  which  the  middle  one  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  and  is  nearly 
100  feet  wide,  the  edges  of  which  are  marked  by  walls  of  unburned 
(adobe)  brick,  built  to  a  height,  so  far  as  one  may  judge  from  the  ruins, 
of  3  or  4  feet,  and  1^  to  2  feet  thick.  This  road  was  paved  with  adobes 
of  similar  form  and  dimensions,  and  was  flanked  on  either  side  by  an 
unpaved  road  of  about  half  its  width,  which  was  also  protected  from 
the  open  pampa  by  a  wall  similar  to  those  already  mentioned.  The 
pavement  in  the  lower  pampa  has  been  generally  worn  away,  but  up  in 
the  Samanco  Valley  I  found  considerable  sections  in  quite  perfect  condi- 
tion. This  is  accounted  for  by  the  use  made  of  the  lower  road  for  the 
modern  j^assage  of  cargo  mules,  horses  and  donkeys,  while  up  in  the 
valley  it  seemed  essential  to  select  easier  grades  for  these  animals  than 
the  Inca  road  afforded,  which  has  thus  escaped  destruction.  I  suppose 
this  middle  road  to  have  been  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Inca's  palan- 
quin and  his  suite,  and  that  the  peons  who  carried  him  and  his  nobles 
were  barefooted  or  wore  a  simple  undressed  sandal.  The  llama  of  the 
mountains  evidently  did  not  travel  this  road.  The  flanking  roads  are 
generally  reputed  by  oral  tradition  to  have  been  used  by  the  armed  body 
guard  attending  the  Inca  monarch  in  his  journeys. 

I  wish  to  especially  invite  your  attention,  as  constructing  engineers, 
to  a  point  that  was  to  me  the  most  interesting  in  these  and  other  similar 
walls  left  by  the  Incas  and  their  predecessors,  and  that  is  the  fact,  that 
although  the  brick  were  made  of  uniform  dimensions,  being  about  18x 
10x2  inches,  and  laid  up  carefully  with  reference  to  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal lines  on  faces  and  quoins,  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  a  system 
of  breaking  joints.  Of  course,  by  the  accidents  of  laying,  joints  were 
often  broken,  but  you  found  nothing  like  a  system  as  it  is  now  known. 
You  will  often  see  joints  running  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  wall 
and  never  an  attempt  at  a  coping.     But  after  the  wall  was  built  the  faces 
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and  top  were  covered  smoothly  with  a  stucco  of  mud.  Generallv  the 
courses  were  continuous  in  horizontal  lines,  and  laid  in  about  2  iuchett 
of  mud  or  wet  adobe.  At  the  coast  end  of  these  ruads  then-  an*  some 
interesting  works.  First,  there  is  a  ruin  testifyinf?  to  the  former  exi«t- 
once  of  a  small  town,  built,  as  all  the  ancient  Peruvian  hoaseH  were,  on 
sand  hills  or  other  eminences  too  high  to  l)e  reached  by  the  irrigation 
waters,  which  gave  value  among  that  laborious  peojde  to  every  square 
yard  of  land  accessible  to  their  vivifying  intloence.  Then,  on  a  lofty 
hill  close  at  hand,  the  topmost  i)eak  is  covered  by  an  elaborate  fortifica- 
tion of  dry  wall  in  stone  and  adobe  ;  and  third,  mor.*  intoreating  than 
all,  is  the  ruin  of  what  was  evidently  a  pavilion,  and  contiiins  the  only 
remains  of  round  columns  I  have  ever  seen  or  read  or  heard  of  in  Pern. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  their  columns  were  either  pila-nters  to 
buttress  walls,  or  if  detached  were  of  rectangular  section.  But  here  is 
an  adobe  platform  nearly  or  quite  200  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide.  Along 
each  side  at  the  uniform  distance  of  perhaps  15  feet  are  the  bas«^,  I  may 
rather  say  the  stumjjs,  of  what  were  once  roun«l  coliinins.  Tbeae 
stumps  are  weather  worn;  rather  by  the  wind  than  any  other  element,  as 
rain  is  known  in  that  region  only  once  in  seven  years.  They  now  show 
a  bottom  diameter  of  less  than  18  inches  and  in  a  height  <»f  3  feet  en«l  in 
a  blunt  point;  generally  they  are  not  more  than  1  or  2  feet  high.  But 
what  interested  me  was  the  fact  of  their  being  built  up  of  a«lol»e  brickn 
laid  like  the  walls  on  beds  of  mud.  You  deU'Ct  this  construction  by 
breaking  them  oflf  and  thus  exposing  the  interior,  for  the  effet't  of 
weather  wear  has  been  to  so  dress  off  the  outside  as  to  have  them  smooth 
and  ajjparently  homogeneous  or  monolithic,  if  I  may  say  that  of 
masonry  in  adobe.  The  Incas,  I  judge  from  the>e  columnH,  mu«t  have 
had  a  method  of  moulding  round  brick. 

While  these  statements  are  of  no  practical  use  in  the  motlem  manu- 
facture of  brick,  I  trust  to  their  historic  value  and  int^'re^t,  to  justify 
me  in  laying  them  before  you  and  asking  for  them  a  place  in  the  arrhivea 
of  this  association  of  constructors. 

K.  H.  Thliwton,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E  —I  have  read  Mr.  Calkins'  paper 
with  much  pleasure,  and  am  particularly  interestc*!  in  what  hv  has  to 
aay  about  the  use  of  brick  for  pavement.  It  wonld  soem  to  be  important 
that  some  further  experience  be  hud  in  the  larger  «ir  -  ■•:  ler  the 
heavier  trallic  that  is  usually  met  with  there.     1  waa  in  1:  r  a  fow 

lays  ago  and  observed  that  East  Avenue,  one  of  the  p  rincipal  an»l  flnoat 
avenues  in  that  city,  had  In^eu  laid  with  brick,  wlnh'  th- 
ti(»n  of  the  city,  where  the  Nvork  wa.s  not  very  hea%-y  u^ 
had  l^en  laid  with  asphalt.      I  am  told  that  the  luiphalt  m 
there,  while  that  promoting  the  brick  is  weak;  but  I  prwiumo  it  wiil  be 
easy   to  get  the  facts  relating  to  both,  after  a  little   while,  when  Ui« 
service  shall  have  leveahd   their  wearing  power  as  com paretl  with  the 
more  common   pavements.     A  careful  in«i>ection  of  the  two  |>ttVomeoli» 
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gave  me  a  very  favorable  impression  of  both  for  light  traffic ;  but  I  could 
form  no  idea  of  their  actual  or  relative  value  under  heavy  loads  and  a 
dense  traffic.  I  hear  excellent  reports  of  the  brick  pavement  in  Western 
cities;  but  I  have  received,  and  get  from  Mr.  Calkins'  paper,  no  very 
definite  quantitative  measure  of  the  value  or  endurance  of  the  material, 
and  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  precise  qualities,  as  to  strength  and 
toughness,  which  make  the  best  brick  for  this  work. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  essential  information.  No  engineer 
can  intelligently  advise  for  or  against  any  given  manufacture  of 
brick  until  he  can  have  a  definite  specification  for  the  quaUty 
that  is  desirable.  Presumably  a  brick  may  be  burned  so  hard  as 
to  be  too  brittle  for  the  purpose;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
too  soft  to  have  any  commercial  value  at  all  for  this  use.  Just  what 
are  the  best  combinations  of  strength  and  '^resilience''  seems  to  be 
still  unknown.  This  is  the  very  first  thing  for  the  makers  to  ascertain, 
and  to  present  to  the  engineer,  before  offering  brick  for  paving  purposes. 
I  imagine  it  will  be  found  that  some  clays  are  capable  of  making  admir- 
able paving  brick,  while  others,  excellent  for  building,  may  have  no 
value  at  all  and  may  be  entirely  incapable  of  exhibiting  that  wearing 
power  which  is  required.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  also,  that  a  brick 
which  may  prove  best  for  a  country  village  may  be  entirely  unsatisfactory 
in  a  large  city  or  under  very  heavy  traffic.  The  figures  given  on  page 
390  of  the  paper  are  good  so  far  as  they  go;  but  we  need  vastly  more. 
The  compression  specification  proposed  seems  to  me  to  admit  so  weak  a 
material  as  to  make  it  useless  for  the  purposes  of  a  contract.  I  think  it 
will  be  found  that,  at  many  kilns,  the  weakest  "  sammel "  brick  turned  out 
would  pass  that  test,  so  far  as  strength  is  concerned.  The  absorption 
test  may  prove  all  sufficient  and  the  abrasion  test  seems  to  me  extra- 
ordinarily high  and  inconsistent  with  the  compression  test.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  a  double  test,  by  crushing  under  pressure  in  the  testing 
machine,  and  crushing  by  the  blow  of  a  stated  weight  and  height  of 
drop,  would  cover  the  requirement.  The  former  might,  it  would  seem, 
be  easily  established,  the  latter  would  require  careful  experimental 
investigation  to  get  the  proper  figures  of  weight  and  height. 

Modern  machine-made  brick  are,  I  think,  usually  much  stronger 
than  the  hand-made  brick  of  years  ago,  when  the  specifications  assumed 
that  their  maximum  strength  would  range  from  3  000  to  5  000  pounds 
per  square  inch  with  the  best  makes.  The  latest  figures  that  I  have 
obtained  for  the  best  makes  have  been  astounding,  when  compared  with 
these.  Years  ago,  I  tested  a  brick  for  Mr.  Haswell  on  which  we  were  • 
able  to  place  about  10  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  I  have  since 
tested  still  stronger  specimens.  We  have  recently  tested  brick,  made  near 
Ithaca,  New  York,  of  two  varieties  ;  of  which  the  common  samples  bore  • 
from  8  000  to  11  000,  and  the  "  repressed,"  about  15  000  pounds  per 
square  inch  before  final  crushing.     They  cracked  at  from  3  000  to  5  000, . 
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splinterecl  at  from  6  000  to  8  500,  in  the  first  clasH,  ami  the  two  critical 
pfriods  were  reached  with  the  "repressed"  article  at  12  230,  and 
U  800  pounds,  respectively.  They  weighed  about  12o  pounds  per  foot, 
the  repressed  running  up  to  137.  They  are  usually  of  a  reddish  cream 
color,  and  very  smooth  and  regular  in  form. 

But  this  is  insignificant  beside  fi|,'ures  recently  given  me  by  a  maker 
of  terra  cotta  in  Central  New  York,  who  has  shown  me  samples  which 
have  stood,  in  2-inch  cubes,  about  40  000  pounds  per  square  inch.  I 
imagine  these  are  ideal  materials  for  paving,  and  there"  is  no  reason  why 
we  may  not  expect  to  find  at  various  points  about  the  country,  e<iuallv 
good  clays.  Ihe  costs  of  manufacture  are  not,  in  any  important  degree, 
greater  with  good  than  with  i)Oor  clays,  and  it  should  be  possible  to 
make  brick  of  these  clays  possessing'  enormously  high  j)ower8  of  resist. 
ance  to  dead  loads  and  to  the  blows  of  heavy  traffic. 

WiLUAM  Steyh,  Burlington,  la. — The  tests  for  crushing  strength  of 
paving  brick,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Calkins,  were  made  at  my  nM^n^^j^t,  at 
the  United  States  Arsenal,  Rock  Island,  mostly  on  account  of  determin- 
ing their  resistance  to  traffic,  or  rather  to  see  what  weight  wouKl  be  re- 
quired to  crush  them,  as  it  was  claimed  by  some  people  that  no  brick 
could  be  burned  hard  enough  to  prevent  its  crushing  under  a  heavy 
loa<l.  The  bricks  in  question  were  tested  on  end,  by  a  miHuntlorstand- 
ing,  instead  of  on  their  edges  as  they  are  laid  in  the  pavement,  and  there- 
fore did  not  show  their  true  crushing  strength  by  at  least  one-half  ; 
however,  it  was  shown  conclusively  that  it  would  re<iuire  an  enormou  'y 
heavy  load  to  spawl  or  crack  them.  1  agree  with  Mr.  Calkins  as  to  ii.: 
test  ])eing  insufficient  to  determine  the  necessary  qualities  of  a  gooil 
paving  brick,  and  that  tests  for  abra-sion,  absorption  and  tensile  strength 
should  be  made,  as  well  as  an  aciil  test  ;  but  th«-  faeilities  f<»r  such  t«'«t« 
are  rather  scarce  in  most  localities,  and  even  where  sampltw  have  Uhmi 
subjected  to  all  these  tests,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  samples 
are  generally  selected  with  care,  and  that  their  qualities  are  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  above  the  average.  It  tliereforo  depends  very  largely  on 
the  ability,  good  judgment  and  honesty  of  the  iiiHihrior,  whether  the 
specifications  are  complied  with  or  not.  Any  one  who  has  had  prmctit^ 
experience  in  this  class  of  pavements  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  n.-t 
so  very  easy  to  distinguish  a  good  brick  from  a  p<H)r  one,  as  an  over- 
burned  brick  will  api)ear  all  right  outaitle,  while  it  is  britth'  an.l  poroua 
inside,  and  consequently  worthless  as  a  paving  brick.  On  the  other  hand, 
!i  well  burned  and  tough  brick  may  appear  soft,  on  iu'c<»ant  of  its  palo 
color,  and  probably  be  rejected,  alth<»ugh  it  might  stand  all  the  l«  nts 
quoted  above.  As  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  subject  all  the  Itricks.  or 
even  a  small  portion  of  them  to  the  various  testa,  some  way  shoald  Ih> 
found  by  which  an  inspector  may  Ix-  gui<l<Hl  to  detect  the  |x>or  on«^ 
This  can  reatlily  be  done  in  the  following  manner  : 

First,  have  the  bricks  dumped   or  thrown   from   the  wsgon  whea 
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hauling  them  to  the  line  of  work.  Second,  if  a  brick  should  be  rather 
pale  in  color,  or  not  as  heavy  as  the  average  (which  is  the  case  with  an 
overburned  brick) ,  drop  it  flatwise  on  another  brick  set  on  edge,  from  a 
height  of  4^  to  5  feet.  Third,  immerse  it  in  water  and  notice  if  air  bub- 
bles appear  on  the  surface,  if  such  is  the  case  the  brick  is  porous,  and 
should  it  absorb  an  appreciable  amount  of  water  it  should  be  rejected. 
Any  brick  that  will  stand  the  above  simple  tests  is  acceptable,  and  a  . 
pavement  laid  with  such  material  will  stand  the  heaviest  traffic  if  sup- 
ported by  a  suitable  foundation. 

At  the  time  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Calkins  about  the  requisite  qualities  of 
clay  for  paving  brick  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  true  composition  of  the 
clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paving  bricks  for  use  in  this  city,  and 
on  a  superficial  examination  of  the  same  was  led  to  the  belief  that  it  con-  • 
tained  iron  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  the  brick  tough.  This  con- 
clusion was  erroneous  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  iron  but  alumina  which  pro- 
duces this  result.  The  following  is  an  analysis,  made  by  students  of 
the  State  University  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  C.  D.  Jameson,  Professor  of  Engineering  : 

Silica 77.40 

Alumina 11 .  74 

Ferric  Oxide 3.29 

Potash 3.76 

Magnesia 1.91 

Lime 1 .  60 

Soda 0.47 

Mn.  (trace  withPe  O.) 

100.17 
Lea^t:s  Kingman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  have  read  carefully  Mr. 
Calkins'  paper  on  "Brick  and  Brick  Pavement."  There  are  so  many 
methods,  machines  and  kinds  of  material  that  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
bricks  made,  vary  greatly  as  to  quality  and  finish.  It  is  true  that  great 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  methods  and  machines  used  during 
the  last  seven  years.  It  is  also  true  that  as  the  uses  of  brick  have  been 
widely  extended,  people  buying  them  have  been  educated  and  taught 
by  experience  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  brick,  and  now  de- 
mand better  results  than  the  present  methods  and  machines  give  them. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  a  poor  quality,  so  long  will  careless, 
indifferent  manufacture  continue. 

Here,  in  Topeka,  the  making  of  vitrified  brick  for  street  paving  was 
commenced  in  the  fall  of  1889.  A  Penfield  plunger,  with  a  capacity  of 
40  000  a  day,  and  five  Eudaly  down  draft  kilns  with  steam  dry  houses 
were  set  up.  They  have  made  7  540  000,  which  have  been  accepted  and 
laid  in  the  pavement  of  our  streets,  under  my  personal  direction;  during 
this  time,  about  one-half  of  the  brick  delivered  for  paving  have  been  re- 
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jected.  The  plant  was  supposed  to  have  a  capatnty  of  40  000  bricks  in 
twenty-four  hours,  but  it  has  not  be«'n  work.tl  uj)  to  more  than  25  000 
or  30  000,  with  the  average  somewhat  below  these  tigures,  and  thru  one- 
half  of  the  product  was  not  fit  to  be  used  for  the  pur|>OHe  intended.  The 
machine  broke  down  more  frequently  than  was  exi>ected.  CoutractA 
for  paving  were  delayed  more  than  a  year  ( .u  account  of  defecta  and  weak- 
ness of  the  machinerv  and  the  inability  of  the  company  to  make  good 
brick.  The  machinery  is  now  worn  out;  the  rollers  are  concave,  so  that 
the  material  is  not  frround  fine,  and  the  company  have  ha<l  it  all  taken 
out,  and  propose  to  try  another  Penfield  machine  of  the  anger  stvle  with 
dry  pan  crusher. 

It  is  not  very  encouraging  for  a  paving  brick  company  to  make  brick 
and  have  one-half  of  them  unfit  for  iise.  Of  those  ma4lc  here  during 
the  last  two  years  probably  5  })er  cent,  were  rejecte<l  and  broken  in 
two  on  account  of  a  core  or  air  hole,  due  to  the  faulty  plunger  move- 
ment of  the  Penfield  machine.  Some  of  the  cores  do  not  appear  on  the 
outside,  and  doubtless  many  of  them  have  Ix^en  receive<l  and  put  into 
the  pavement  The  brick  made  by  the  auger  machmes  do  not  have  this 
defect.  A  small  per  cent,  of  the  brick  have  been  rejected  on  account  of 
their  becoming  warped  or  twisted  after  leaving  the  machine — some  few 
more  due  to  the  inattention  of  the  cutter  leaving'  a  broken  end;  but  the 
principal  cause  for  rejection  is  that  they  have  not  been  properly  bunicd. 

The  Eudaly  kiln  used  here  will  receive  IGO  000  brick.  Tliey  are  well 
made  kilns,  tight  and  about  perfect.  When  the  kiln  is  filled  the  two 
ends  are  bricked  uj)  and  plastered.  Wood  is  used  for  from  two  to  f«iur 
days  to  heat  them  up  gradually,  then  bituminous  lunipcoal  ij  used,  and 
the  whole  kiln  kept  at  a  high  heat  and  held  at  this  heat  for  four  or  five 
days,  or  until  the  top  of  the  brick  in  the  kiln  ha«  settle<l  a)>out  2  foot. 
It  has  been  found  that  tlie  uj»plication  of  the  heat  is  the  all-imi>orTn?:? 
detail  in  making  vitrified  brick.  The  toughness  an«l  t^'mper  «(  a  1  i.  r. 
re(iuires  that  the  dried  clay  be  heated  gradually  and  never  allowed  to 
chill  until  it  attain  a  ]>oint  past  the  cherry  n'll,  tending  to  whit4»  heat. 
It  must  be  held  at  that  heat  three  or  four  days  and  then  praduallr  ro.»li'd, 
which  takes  five  or  six  days.  There  have  lH»en  more  brickn  niH.iUtl  fr  in 
changes  in  temperature  after  the  fires  were  8t4irte<l  tlian  from  all  other 
causes  together.  I  think  cold  air  has  too  easy  access  to  the  tluM  when 
the  fires  are  out  or  low.  Some  kilns  have  been  siH^iled  »o  thoronghlj 
that  the  bricks  were  like  dried  clay,  without  any  ring,  and  of  a  dull. 
dirty  color,  and  not  fit  for  any  use.  There  have  \>een  but  few  bn  ; 
spoiled   from   overheating,   when   it  hiis   hup!  '  f  the  br 

won'd  run  or  melt  and  stick  together,  but  <•  i  U«  of  ^ 

quality. 

I  have  known  this   plant  to  deliver  three   kilns,  one  aftor 
with  over  IK)  per  cent,  of  them   first-claKs,  goo«l  brick  ;  then   f- 
theae  good  brick  would  l>c  one  or  two  very  Imd  kilus.     Thm  n; 
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risk  is  one  of  the  details  of  brick  burning  that  ought  to  be  obviated.  It 
is  something  that  with  the  present  methods  seems  almost  impossible  to 
prevent.  That  intelligent  men,  with  their  money  at  stake,  cannot  rem- 
edy this  seems  improbable;  yet  it  goes  on  from  month  to  month,  and 
people  buy  and  use  for  other  purposes  those  brick  which  will  not  do  for 
paving  brick. 

Brick  pavement  has  been  tested  here  since  May,  1890.  Since  then 
there  has  been  laid  73  000  square  yards.  I  think  it  has  met  with  the 
approval  of  our  people,  but  there  are  many  things  about  it  that  are  not 
altogether  satisfactory  to  an  engineer — so  long  as  the  brick  are  each  and 
every  one  first-class,  well  tempered,  tough  and  well  vitrified,  the  pave- 
ment is  without  fault.  When  a  kiln  has  been  properly  handled  and  90 
or  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  brick  are  first-class,  then  it  is  an  easy  task  to 
inspect  and  have  good  pavement;  but  when  one-half  of  the  kilns  burned 
have  been  chilled  or  otherwise  spoiled  (and  it  has  happened  that  whole 
kilns  have  been),  then  it  is  that  the  inspector  has  trouble.  After  they 
have  been  laid  and  traveled  over  and  the  "  skin  "  worn  off,  and  a  large 
number  of  worthless  brick  found  in  the  pavement  that  ought  not  to  have 
been  there,  this  is  annoying  at  least.  Until  the  science  of  brick-making 
is  advanced  so  that  each  and  every  kiln  can  be  burned  and  tempered  ex- 
actly right  and  all  the  brick  come  out  good  and  true,  we  have  not  much 
to  boast  of.  I  have  used  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Atchison  Soldiers'  Home,  and 
Osage  City  Brick  here  during  the  last  two  years,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
all  have  the  same  or  about  the  same  trouble  in  burning  vitrified  brick. 

HoKACE  M.  Makshall,  M.^Am.  See.  C.  E. — Inasmuch  as  the  author 
concluded  that,  "the  test  for  crushing  strength  appears  to  be  worthless, 
etc.,"  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  requirement.  "The  modulus  of  rupture 
in  compression  to  be  1  700  pounds  per  square  inch;"  more  especially  as 
the  said  bricks  would  stand  several  thousand  pounds  before  beginning  to 
crush.  Transverse  strain  or  cross  breaking  is  probably  intended,  but  if 
so,  why  not  prescribe  whether  laid  flatwise  or  on  edge  when  tested?  No 
method  for  abrasion  test  is  suggested,  though  there  seems  to  be  great 
diversity  and  want  of  accuracy  in  the  usual  tests,  that  is.  Prof.  Ira  O. 
Baker  so  thinks.  His  pamphlet,  "Brick  Pavements,"  covers  much  of 
the  subject  in  very  close  agreement  with  Mr.  Calkins.  If  bricks  under- 
going the  abrasion  test  were  clamped  at  one  end  of  a  "  rattler  "  box  by  some 
device  like  a  printer's  form,  so  they  would  receive  blows  from  the  shot 
on  one  face  or  edge,  while  they  were  themselves  supported  at  back  and 
sides,  the  conditions  would  more  nearly  approach  the  actual  facts  in  a 
pavement.  From  the  size  and  weight  of  the  shot,  the  length  and  the 
number  of  turns  of  the  rattler,  a  fair  comparison  could  be  made  between 
the  impact  in  the  test  and  in  a  roadway.  With  bricks  that  resist  abra- 
sion as  well  as  granite,  a  pavement  should  be  possible  which  would  out- 
wear granite,  for  it  could  be  laid  smoother.  Judging  from  the  table 
given,  the  builders  of  brick  pavements  never  read  what  Mr.  Clemens 
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Herscbel,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  wrote  on  roatl  fouudations.  On  ;  J<> 
of  his  prize  paper,  "The  Science  of  Road-making."  he  saMi  :  i  ho 
foundation  to  \ye  solid,  unyielding,  porous  and  of  large  mat^-rial."  Again 
on  the  next  page:  "The  point  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  is  that  thia 
foundation  course  must  remain  porous,  must  be  penious  to  water  so  tliat 
all  rain  water  that  soaks  through  the  top  covering  will  find,  through  it, 
means  of  escape  to  the  ground  underneath;  thence,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil,  it  is  either  left  to  soak  into  the  ground,  or  mast 
be  further  led  away  by  ai)proi)riat<^  drains."  Brick  i»avempnt8  without 
foundation  may  be  good,  but  with  a  foundation  they  should  bo  l»etlfr. 

Why  a  roadway  should  ever  have  its  surface  confonu  to  a  circle  is 
one  of  the  things  past  finding  out.  If  the  slope  near  the  middle  is 
suflBcient  to  cause  the  water  fallin<_r  there  to  flow  ofT,  why  then  should 
the  slope  be  increased  towards  the  sides?  The  rationid  form  for  «lrain- 
age  would  be  two  planes  declining  from  the  median  line,  say  1  in  .'tOO, 
but  as  the  angle  along  the  intersection  of  the  planes  would  be  objection- 
able, it  should  be  rounded  oflf  with  a  curve  whose  radius  i^  pra4'tical]j 
900  feet,  so  as  to  be  tangent  to  the  planes  about  3  feet  from  the  meilian 
line.  If  a  gutter  is  desired,  make  it  an  invert  and  round  off  the  e<lge 
where  it  joins  the  plane  of  the  roadway. 

"William  C.  Jewett,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— Mr.  Calkins*  pai»or  on  bri^-k 
is  certainly  very  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  niend^ors  who  aro 
using  large  quantities  of  brick. 

The  work  of  arching  the  tunnels  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  lUnlway 
has  been  in  progress  for  a  number  of  years  undrr  my  HUiK>rvi»ion  sa 
Resident  Engineer.  I  have  ina<le  it  a  rule  to  insist  on  the  use  of  the  very 
best  brick  to  be  found  in  the  market  independent  of  the  usual  t<»«ts  for 
strength;  and  tlie  difficulty  of  securing  suitable  brick  for  thi«  work  is 
apparently  increasing  within  the  limits  of  a  reasonal'lo  haul.  iu«-luding 
Cincinnati  and  Chattanooga.  A  sh()rt  tunnel  is  the  most  trying  place  in 
which  brick  can  be  used,  and  unless  the  bricks  are  i>erfect  they  will 
ultimately  fail  through  the  action  of  frost.  Brifk-n 
assort  brick  and  it  is  rarely  that  a  kiln  can  1k»  fo 

brick  for  this  work  without  thorough  .ulling.  I  attribute  the  dimculty 
of  securing  perfect  brick  in  this  section  to  the  rt-ceut  int  n  of 

machines  des<ril  ed  by  Mr.  Calkins  as  the  auger  t\\>e.  Tb.-  -■..•  '■-  from 
these  machines  are  usually  perfect  in  form  and  phasing  t«»  Ihf  i-ye. 
hence  they  find  a  ready  sde  among  bnilders,  but  the  internal  mechanical 
structure  is  not  a<lapted  to  durability,  at  least  such  is  the  case  with  !h.«o 
that  have  come  under  my  observation.  I  have  no  doubt  ^  "•  ''^t  »!»• 
cause  of  this  trouble  is  a.s  Mr.  Calkins  savH,  the  iniproiwr  t  g  of 

the  clay,  but  even  when  apparently  perfectly  made  I  find  thai  liiey  are 
not  e<iual  to  thos.'  entirely  free  from  a  lamin  icturc.     I  liavr  um>»! 

large  (luantities  of  brick  made  with  th.se  ih..  ,  but  the  mo«t  rigid 

inspection  has  been  necessary,  resulting  in  ot.nhtant  cont«nlion  between 
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the  inspector  and  the  contractor,  the  latter  knowing  that  the  particular 
bricks  rejected  would  pass  inspection  for  any  other  work. 

Stephen  L.  Haight,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — In  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject discussed  by  Mr.  Calkins,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  anew  to  the 
use  of  the  bricks  made  of  furnace  slag  for  paving  streets,  as  there  is  a 
superabundance  of  such  material.  I  saw  them  in  use  in  Toronto  some 
time  since,  where  they  were  laid  between  the  rails  of  a  street  car  line. 
There  was  a  conspicuous  absence  of  grooving  by  the  horses'  feet,  such  as 
could  be  seen  where  stone  blocks  had  been  set  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
line. 

The  City  Engineer  stated,  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  they  would 
be  slippery  and  cause  frequent  falls  of  horses,  that  no  trouble  had 
been  experienced  from  this  cause.  A  remedy  for  this  danger  could  be 
readily  obtained  by  forming  grooves  in  them  when  they  are  manufac- 
tured. 

The  weight  of  such  blocks  might  be  an  objection  to  their  use  at  long 
distances  from  the  place  of  manufacture,  but  if  properly  set  they  would 
be  much  more  durable  than  either  brick  or  stone. 

Aethuk  N.  Talbot,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  subject  of  paving  brick 
is  one  of  growing  importance,  especially  in  the  prairie  portions  of  the 
country  where  stone  of  any  kind  is  not  to  be  found.  The  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  brick  within  the  past  ten  years,  and  experience 
with  brick  pavement  extending  in  two  cases  over  fifteen  years  with  re- 
sults that  are  certainly  satisfactory  for  what  may  be  termed  the  experi- 
mental stage,  show  that  where  suitable  clay  may  be  found,  brick  consti- 
tutes a  durable,  economical  and  desirable  jDaving  material  for  light  and 
medium  traffic,  and  also  for  moderately  heavy  traffic  when  best  "pavers  " 
are  used.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  satisfactory  results  will  be 
obtained  only  with  brick  of  suitable  clay,  properly  burned,  and  that  such 
bricks  are  entirely  diJBferent  from  the  usual  building  brick.  Some  dis- 
credit has  been  thrown  upon  brick  pavement  by  the  use  of  improper 
material.  The  effort  to  utilize  and  stimulate  a  local  industry,  however 
desirable  in  itself,  may  lead  to  the  acceptance  of  unsuitable  brick. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  a  high  quality  of  brick  makes  the  need  for 
definite  specifications  more  urgent.  "  The  best  quality  of  hard-burned 
brick,"  or  even  the  added  "shall  stand  all  reasonable  tests  to  which 
paving  material  is  usually  subjected,"  does  not  express  any  definite  re- 
quirement. Any  structural  material  subject  to  wear  and  needing 
strength,  toughness  and  other  qualities  should  have  careful  and  precise 
specifications.  Imagine  structural  iron  or  even  cement,  especially  if 
manufactured  by  small  local  companies,  having  such  vague  require- 
ments. Nor  does  the  furnishing  of  six  samples  and  the  requirement 
that  no  brick  shall  be  inferior  in  quality  to  the  samples,  obviate  leaving 
the  acceptance  to  the  arbitrary  judgment  of  an  individual. 

How,  then,  to  specify  the  requisite  toughness,  hardness  and  imper- 
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viousness  is  an  important  question.  Of  the  various  tests,  thov?  of 
si)ecific  ^rravitv  and  crushing  strongtli  are  unnecessary.  A  mixture  of 
rock  with  clay  may  increase  the  specific  gravity  without  adding  to  the 
value  of  the  paving  brick.  Experiments  hav.-  shown  that  crashing  or 
pure  compressive  strength  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  toughneas;  and, 
besides,  this  test  involves  greater  care  and  labor  and  more  extenHive  ap- 
pliances than  the  others.  High  transverse  strength  has  been  found  to 
be  an  attribute  of  the  paving  brick  which  have  stood  the  t -at  <>f  time. 
This  test  may  be  easily  made,  even  if  a  testing  machine  is  not  at  hand, 
as  follows:  Caliper  the  plunger  of  a  hydraulic  press,  such  as  mav  Ijo 
found  in  the  machine  shops  of  any  city,  and  attach  a  iirtssure  gaufv 
Place  the  end  of  the  plunger  against  a  knife  edge  (easily  cast),  reft  . 
on  the  middle  of  the  brick.  Then  the  brick  may  rest  on  two  knife  o<\^''h 
placed  for  uniformity  6  inches  apart  and  the  stress  of  the  plun(.'»r  in.iv 
be  applied.  After  finding  the  pressure  of  the  i)lunger,  the  niodulu-'  «»f 
rujiture  is  easily  calculated.  For  ordinary  climatic  conditions  with  the 
l)avemcnt  subject  to  repeated  freezing  and  thawing  when  wet,  thf  ab- 
sorption test  is  an  important  one.  Even  where  porous  brick  have  l»eeii 
used  for  sidewalks,  subject  to  comparatively  little  wear,  the  surface  has 
rapidly  disintegrated  from  the  effects  of  frost,  and  for  ])avement,  brick 
iiiu.st  be  impervious  enough  to  prevent  this  action.  These  two  tostA 
of  transverse  strength  and  ab.sorption  are  simple,  and  quickly  and 
easily  made.  The  value  of  th«*  rattler  test  has  been  questioned,  but, 
wliile  it  does  not  give  the  same  wear  as  the  pavement  is  subject  to,  it 
does  give  a  comparison  between  the  brick  and  some  standard  stone,  and 
so  a^lds  to  the  knowledge  obtained  by  the  two  prtHieding  t<*-ts.  The 
^'rinding  test  seems  less  desirable. 

Tlie  specifications  for  first  and  second  (luality  given  by  Mr.  ('»lkin«, 
arc  practically  the  same  a.s  those  first  propostnl  by  Trofrmor  I.  O. 
Baker.  It  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  the  rr.piirtMnent  for  absorplioo 
in  the  first  class  are  more  severe  than  necessary,  thoagh  if  it  <  an  be 
obtained  the  life  of  the  pavement  will  be  incrca»«'d.  Pavement  nia<!e 
from  the  second  quality  has  given  excellent  service  in  <-iir  smaller  cities. 
I  should,  however,  suggest  the  selection  of  a  certain  numln'r  of  brick 
with  every  given  (juantity  delivered,  say  two  to  every  10  000,  which 
should  be  tested  as  above.  In  the  event  of  faibire  to  ftdfll'  " 
tiouH  a  further  selection  and  test  should  l>o  made  before  n,^  :....  '-..•-• 
lot.  In  luldition,  any  susi>icious  lots  should  be  imi^h  The  rariooa 
tests  will  train  the  ju<lgment  of  the  inspector,  so  that  inferior  brick* 
are  quickly  detected.  The  above  tt^sts  refer  to  t<»p  brick.  Those  for  the 
lower  course  need  not  be  so  strong  and  tough,  but  should  ]»**»  a  high 
absorptive  test.  The  application  of  sysU»matic  t4)«U  to  paving  bnck 
will  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  pr«Hlu«t  and  methmU  of  maon- 
facture,  as  it  has  that  of  ceinenti  iron  antl  nteel. 

By  GEoRiiE  W.  Rapteh,   M.  Am.  S<»c.  ('    K.-Mr.   CalkinV  p«iH.r  U 
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of  interest  and  value,  not  only  for  tlie  information  in  relation  to  recent 
j)rocesses  of  brick  manufacture,  but,  more  especially,  because  of  the 
discussion  on  the  use  of  brick  for  street  pavements,  as  such  discussion 
is  likely  to  be  productive  of  great  good.  The  demand  for  a  satisfactory 
paving  material  is  great  in  those  regions  of  the  West  where  stone  suit- 
able for  either  block  or  macadam  paving  is  in  many  localities  entirely 
wanting.     The  use  of  wood  has  nowhere  proved  to  be  economical. 

The  absence  of  stone  of  all  kinds  for  long  distances  in  Illinois  and 
neighboring  States  is  a  thing  which,  to  be  appreciated,  must  be  seen. 
For  example,  on  the  Cairo  Branch  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
built  in  1879,  suitable  stone  for  ballasting  can  be  obtained  at  only  two 
points  in  a  distance  of  364  miles  between  Chicago  and  Cairo.  At  that 
time  brick  pavements  were  just  coming  into  use  in  Bloomington,  Decatur 
and  some  of  the  other  interior  towns  of  that  State.  The  early  brick 
pavements  were  mostly  poor  affairs,  but  the  improvements  since  made 
in  processes  of  manufacture,  burning  and  selection  of  bricks  and  in 
methods  of  laying  have  greatly  increased  their  wearing  qualities. 

In  regions  Avhere  what  may  be  termed  normal  paving  material  is  dif- 
ficult to  obtain,  necessity  has  thus  developed  in  brick  a  material  fairly 
suitable  considering  the  special  conditions  there  existing.  It  is  not 
creditable,  however,  to  the  sagacity  of  many  of  our  urban  communities 
that  the  commercial  spirit  has  led  to  the  use  of  brick  in  places  differently 
situated,  where  better  material  could  be  had,  and  where,  if  ultimate 
durability  is  taken  into  account,  such  use  can  only  lead,  so  far  as  we  now 
know,  to  a  relatively  speedy  removal  and  a  greater  ultimate  expense. 

However,  in  many  Eastern  cities,  where  pavements  and  other  street 
improvements  are  paid  for  by  local  taxation,  the  struggle  of  the  pave- 
ments is  fully  on.  Such  taxation  carries  with  it  in  the  cities  in  New 
York  the  right  of  selection  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  pavement  to  be  laid, 
and  as  a  result  the  paving  interests  maintain  an  agent  in  nearly  every 
town  of  any  considerable  size.  These  gentlemen  are  all  alert,  each 
thoroughly  posted  as  to  the  merits  of  the  wares  which  he  is  charged 
with  selling,  and  each  makes  it  a  point  of  special  merit  that  he  is  on 
terms  of  amity  with  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of  the  taxpayers  of 
every  street  which  it  is  contemplated,  even  remotely,  to  permanently 
improve.  Under  the  influence  of  the  active  canvassing  which  results, 
the  people  of  the  prospectively  improved  street  divide  into  several 
parties,  each  vigorously  advocating  such  form  of  pavement  as  accident, 
self-interest,  or  friendly  feeling  for  a  paving  comjDany's  representative 
happens  to  dictate.  Very  rarely  is  the  question  of  ultimate  economy 
considered  other  than  remotely. 

In  a  case  which  the  writer  noted  not  long  since,  petitions  to  the 
Common  Council  were  in  circulation  for  the  following  pavements : 
Medina  sandstone,  three  different  varieties  of  sheet  asphalt,  block 
asphalt,  brick,  cedar  block,  and  two  forms  of  Telford  roadway,  making 
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nine  in  all.  lu  at  least  one  case  on  the  street  in  questiou  the  ili-. 11^^10:1 
became  so  warm  that  two  life-long  neighbors  were  only  prevented  fium 
coming  to  blows  by  the  interposition  of  mutual  friends. 

At  the  present  time  eight  varieties  of  pavement*  are  in  use  in 
Rochester.  Their  designations  and  the  approximate  cost  \Hr  B.juare 
yard  are  indicated  iu  tlie  following  statement,  the  prices  there  ^iven 
includinjj:  also  the  cost  of  all  necessary  excavation  and  foundation.  In 
the  case  of  the  asphalts  and  brick  the  price  further  includes  the  cost  of 
repairs  for  a  term  of  years  : 

Per  Bqaare  Y»rd. 

(1)  Medina  stone  pavement,  costing  from $1  75  to  $2  25 

(2)  Trinidad  sheet  asphalt  pavement,  costing 2  75 

{S)  Sicily  rock  asphalt  pavement,  costing 2  75 

(4)  Vulcanite  sheet  asphalt  pavement,  costing 2  75 

(5)  Block  asphalt  pavement,  costing 2  65 

(6)  Brick  pavements,  costing  from 2  25  to  2  50 

(7j  Telford  pavements,  costing  from 1  00  to  1  25 

(8)  Telford  pavements,  with  gravel  superstructure  in- 
stead of  broken  stone,  costing  from iK)  to  1  00 

Of  these  several  pavements  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Medina  Handstono 
is  the  natural  material  for  heavy  traffic  in  this  city.  The  maximum 
development  of  this  stone  occurs  at  Albion,  30  miles  west,  nu  the  line 
of  the  Erie  (anal,  and  water  transportation  enables  the  rock  to  l)e  laid 
down  at  a  nominal  cost  during  the  navigation  seivsciii.  Santl  for  the 
foundation  is  obtained  within  or  near  the  i-ity  limits,  an»l  there  is  no 
rational  reason  why  the  City  of  Rochester  should  ever  go  abroad  in 
search  of  a  fairly  durable  pavement  material  for  it«  business  ntroel*.  The 
price  of  81.75  to  S2.25  j)cr  scjuare  yard,  as  given  in  the  foregoing,  if*  the 
present  ruling  figure,  the  range  in  price  being  chiefly  due  t«  the  looiU 
accidents  of  varying  distances  for  hauling  material  by  team,  lalK)r,  et«. 
Quality  of  paving  material  has  also,  to  some  extent,  on  influence  on  the 
price. 

While  I  refer  to  Medina  sandstone  as  the  normal  material  ft>r  pavo- 
ments  on  streets  with  heavv  traffic  here,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  nndemtood 
as  claiming  for  it  superiority  over  granite  and  some  other  f<  ^  '  •'tone 
block  pavement,  which,  however,  are  not  entirely  available  .v:  1.  <«t«r 
by  reason  of  long  haul.  My  point,  .so  far  as  I  make  one,  is  that  by  reMon 
of  its  accessibility  the  Medina  stone  is  the  natural  mat«'rial,  and  .lurable 
pavements  for  heavy  traflic  can,  all  things  consideretl,  U-  procunsl  here 
cheaper  by  its  use  than  in  any  other  way. 

The  i.rice  of  82.25  i>er  S([uaro  yanl  as  a  maximum,  however,  procarea 
a  pavi'ment  which,  under  the  traffic  of  ordinary  iitrooli«,  will,  with 
moderate  exj»ens4' of  annual  maintenance,  show  a  lif*  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  th.-  blocks  will  U«  »o  nearly  worn  out  m 
to  reciuire  entire  renewal,  which  may  ordinarily  Ih«  acconiplijih«Hl,  ina»- 
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much  as  the  sand  foundation  is  already  in  place,  for  about  $1.50  to  $1.75 
per  square  yard. 

It  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Medina 
sandstone  pavements  used  here  are  of  the  second  class,  that  is,  they  are 
laid  on  sand  foundations  rather  than  concrete.  Thus  far  no  first-class 
stone  pavements  with  concrete  foundations  have  been  put  down  in 
Rochester.  Such  pavements  are  hardly  suited  to  streets  which  have  not, 
in  the  matter  of  the  various  necessary  underground  conduits,  reached 
what  may  be  termed  a  fixed  condition,  the  frequent  cutting  through  of 
the  concrete  foundations  being  relatively  a  more  serious  detriment  to 
the  pavement  than  the  removal  and  replacing  foundations  of  sand. 
Medina  pavements  are  mostly  used  on  the  business  streets,  and  all  these 
may  be  considered  as  to  the  present  time,  subject  to  more  or  less  pulling 
up.  For  instance,  it  is  contemplated  to  build  on  the  line  of  the  chief 
business  streets  during  the  coming  season,  new  sewers  much  deeper  than 
those  now  existing,  the  new  sewer  construction  to  be  followed  probably 
by  the  putting  down  of  permanent  first-class  pavements  on  the  two 
streets  in  question.  The  asphalt  and  brick  pavements  now  in  place  in 
this  city  are  on  the  contrary  on  streets  where  fixed  conditions  may  be 
considered  as  existing,  and  on  which  there  is  therefore  no  objection  to 
making  a  permanent  concrete  foundation. 

On  the  proper  solution  of  questions  of  the  nature  of  the  foregoing 
will  depend  to  a  great  extent  the  quality  of  the  pavements  in  any  town 
which  has  reached  approximately  the  finished  state. 

The  Telford  pavement,  as  used  in  Rochester,  has  little  to  recommend 
it.  The  only  available  material  is  a  hard  limestone  which  is  still  far 
short  of  furnishing  a  satisfactory  roadway.  As  constructed  here  these 
pavements  have  about  10  inches  of  supermaterial,  and  under  ordinary 
traffic  wear  down  to  the  substructure  in  from  three  to  five  years. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  wood  pavements  in  use  in  the  city 
of  Rochester,  all  having  been  replaced  with  other  material  a  few  years 
ago. 

Medina  sandstone  pavements  are  objected  to  for  residence  streets 
on  account  of  the  noise  made  by  passing  vehicles,  and  in  Rochester  as 
elsewhere,  a  demand  has  arisen  for  a  noiseless  pavement  on  such  streets. 
For  this  purpose  asphalt  has  been  largely  used  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  brick  are  now  being  introduced  for  a  like  purpose.  On  residential 
and  suburban  streets  with  light  traffic,  probably  no  very  serious  objec- 
tion to  such  use  of  the  better  quality  of  paving  brick  of  recent  manufac- 
ture can  be  made,  though  before  adopting  them  largely,  even  for  light 
traffic  we  ought  to  know  more  of  the  wearing  and  lasting  qualities  of 
the  material.  To  adopt  them  for  the  principal  business  streets  of  a  city 
of  the  size  of  Rochester,  especially  one  with  large  iron  or  other  manu- 
facturing interests,  involving  much  heavy  drayage,  would  be  an  exceed- 
ingly bold  departure.     Mr.  Calkins,  while  expressing  the  opinion,  based 
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on  experience,  that  bricks  composed  of  suitaljle  material,  properly  mode, 
bnraed  and  laid,  will  famish  a  durable  pavement,  is  still  unable  to  Rive 
any  definite  statements  of  their  relative  eflSciency  in  comparison  with 
other  paving  materials  under  like  conditions  of  use.  This  lack  of  defi- 
nite information  on  a  vital  i)oint,  cannot  be  chargt-d,  however,  in  anv 
degree  upon  the  author  of  the  paper.  The  responsibility  for  it,  must  l>e 
put  largely  upon  the  indifference  of  the  street  maint«»nauc»»  departments 
of  our  municipalities. 

In  illustration  of  the  importance  and  value  to  an  nrban  commnnitv 
of  definite  information  on  the  question  of  relative  costs  of  maintaii..  . 
the  different  kinds  of  pavements,  I  present  a  tabulat^nl  statement  of  the 
first  cost  of  pavements  of  all  kinds,  including  the  Telford  as  laid  in  the 
City  of  Rochester  in  the  10  years  ending  April  1st,  isDl.  The  figures 
given  are  the  totals  of  the  final  estimates  for  each  year,  and  include  the 
cost  of  curbs  and  such  other  accessories  as  are  usually  constructed!  in 
connection  with  permanent  improvements,  as  for  instance,  a4lditional 
surface  sewers,  lot  laterals  and  manholes  to  sewers,  the  cleaning  of 
sewers,  etc.,  and  in  the  case  of  the  asphalt  pavements  the  coet  of  extend- 
ing water  services  to  the  curb  for  all  vacant  property.  All  these  vari-n-' 
items  over  and  above  the  cost  of  j)avenient  proper,  may  1k>  taken  atal"  / 
15  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  On  this  basis  the  expenditure  for  |)aveiu«  lit 
prof>er  for  ten  years  may  be  stated  for  even  figures  at  81  500  000. 


Table  Showing  the  Cost  of  Permanent  Street  Pavemexth  is  the 
City  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  Ten  Ye-vils.  Als*)  the  PofCLA- 
tion  by  Ykars  for  the  same  period. 
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•     n 
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111  iO^  1^ 
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86  779  08 
55  777  31 
58  650M 
24  17S  S3 

1  r»  :••! 

1888  to  1 889  '        7  34 1  3'J 

:."  •-•■ 

laSB  to  1800  1       8fi  use  03 

1 1 ;  .  iw 

1890  to  1891.      116  186  78 

1 

$58  843  89 

;  V-   •». 

Totals.... 

$521  688  63 

$641  301  90 

$58  R43  89'  $453  334  19 

1 
|17751«»««1 

1 

*  Of&cial  population  In  1880,  88  966;  m  i 


As  to  the  relative  cost  of  raaintiiini UK  various  ' 

the  City  of  Rochester,  practically  nothing'  i-   ^'  -         -^ 

the  year  ending  April  Ist,  IssO,  some  atU-inpt  t«  •i>'»'»  **>• 

total  cost  of  repairs  to  all  kinds  of  improved  roiulways.  but  orco  the«e 
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statistics  have  not  been  kept  in  such  manner  as  to  inspire  much  confidence 
in  their  accuracy.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  informed,  aside  from  the  year 
ending  April  1st,  1886,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  separate  the  items  of 
cost  of  repairs  for  the  different  classes  of  pavements,  which  is  really  all 
that  is  valuable  in  statistics  of  this  character.  As  they  stand,  however, 
they  make  a  strikingly  elegant  edition  of  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the 
moody  Prince  of  Denmark  absolutely  left  out. 

It  seems  to  the  writer,  however,  so  self-evident  a  j)roposition  as  to 
require  no  special  proof  of  its  reasonableness  that  in  any  city  where  an 
expenditure  of  $1  500  000  is  made  for  paving  materials  and  labor  in  tan 
years,  that  some  little  attention  to  relative  values  might  be  paid,  as  will 
be  noted  on  inspection.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  use  of  asphalt  has 
begun  in  Rochester  and  has  already  so  extended  as  to  make  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  total  of  pavements  laid  during  that  period.  During  the 
last  two  years  brick  has  fairly  gained  a  foothold,  and  present  indications 
are  that  its  use  will  be  considerably  extended  in  the  next  few  years. 
In  the  meantime,  definite  information  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  brick  used  for  paving  is  greatly  lacking.  This  fact  was 
very  forcibly  impressed  upon  me  on  reading  the  discussion  a  few 
months  ago  of  the  question  of  paving  brick  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Brick-makers'  Association  of  Zanesville,  O.  The  gentleman 
opening  the  discussion,  Mr.  tTones.  said  in  effect  that  any  good  build- 
ing brick  clay  would  make,  by  proper  treatment,  a  good  paving  brick  for 
light  travel;  but  that  for  heavy  traffic  a  semi-fine  clay  or  some  of  the 
shale  clays  should  be  used.  The  next  speaker,  Mr.  Shea,  took  issue 
with  Mr.  Jones  on  the  question  of  quality  of  clay,  his  view  being  that  fire 
<?lays  are  to  be  avoided.  Mr.  Tiaff  ny,  who  spoke  later  in  the  meeting, 
expressed  strongly  the  opinion  that  a  clay,  suitable  for  sewer  pipe, 
would  make  a  good  vitrified  brick,  his  view  being  clearly  that  some 
degree  of  vitrifaction  was  essential  to  a  durable  paving  brick.  On  the 
question  of  vitrifaction  the  views  of  the  manufacturers  were  equally  at 
variance,  as  indeed  might  be  expected,  the  quality  of  vitrifaction  being 
a  function  of  the  clay.  Mr.  Beattie  held  that  the  ideal  paving  brick 
should  be  impervious  to  water  and  stand  immense  pressure,  and  stated 
that  brick  manufactured  by  his  firm  at  Atchison,  Kansas,  stood 
12  000  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  He  also  stated  as  an  additional 
necessary  quality  that  paving  brick  must  possess  toughness  in  con- 
junction with  vitrifaction.  Mr.  Ittiner,  referring  to  the  material  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  stated  that  vitrifaction  was  an  injury  to  the  clays 
found  there.  Mr,  Tiffany,  speaking  to  the  question  of  vitrifaction,  said 
it  was  a  matter  of  experiment  and  trial  with  different  clays  in  order  to 
determine  the  quality  of  clay  best  suited  to  produce  a  paving  brick 
which  will  answer  all  the  several  requirements. 

On  the  question  of  absorptive  proj^erties  of  brick  Mr.  Calloway 
stated  that  he  had  in  the  exhibition-room  a  brick  made  on  a  soft  clay 
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machine  that  waa  thoroughly  Wtrified,  aud  woaUl  stand  IK)  t<jns  iir«>»<are. 
He  offered  to  donate  810  000  to  the  Association  if  his  brick  showetl  anv 
absorption  after  twenty-four  hours'  immersion  in  water.  Messrs.  Beat- 
tie,  Ittiner  and  Parrington  were  all  of  the  opinion  that  brick  would 
eventually  supersede  all  other  forms  of  paving  and  Mr.  Ittiner  expressed 
the  opinion  that  all  present  would  live  to  see  granite  taken  up  und  brick 
put  down  in  its  stead. 

My  purpose  in  giving  the  views  of  the  several  leading  manufacturers 
as  briefly  abstracted  in  the  foregoing,  is  to  enforce  the  followin:-  ■    ••  '^r 

(1.)  The  manufacturers  differ  widely,  not  only  as  to  what  c  -n 

the  ideal  paving  brick,  but  as  to  the  best  method  of  producing  it  The 
statement  of  Mr.  Tiffany  that  it  is  a  matter  of  ex|>eriment  and  trial  in 
each  case  probably  represents  the  real  state  uf  the  matter. 

(2.)  It  is  apparent  that  the  present  product  of  paving  brick  must 
vary  considerably  in  different  localities,  some,  undoubte*lly,  being  far 
superior  to  others.  In  the  absence  of  definite  standards  of  (piality,  and 
with  the  strong  commercial  competition  existing,  it  is  clear  the  con- 
sumer has,  as  usual,  to  bear  in  many  coses  the  burden  of  proviog  by 
actual  experience  the  essential  worthlessness  of  the  inferior  varieties. 

If  brick  paving  is  really  a  legitimate  competitor  of  ^^ranite  and  other 
first-class  paving  material,  and  has  come  to  stay  in  tliat  i-haraoUT,  it  is 
submitted  that  the  manufacturers  can  very  well  afford  to  cxi>end  enough 
in  the  way  of  concerted  scientific  experimentation  to  remove  fnmi  the 
subject  the  conflicting  and  contradictory  views  which  now  so  cxti'usively 
prevail.  Indei)endent  of  the  greater  probability  of  the  consumer  get- 
ting the  worth  of  his  money  which  may  be  expected  to  rc^salt  fn»m 
such  work,  there  is  a  commercial  side  to  the  transactions,  to  the  lienefit 
of  the  manufacturers  themselves.  Brick  pavements  are,  in  this  rity, 
like  asphalt  laid  with  a  guarantee  of  all  repairs  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
tractor for  a  definite  term  of  years,  and  probably  the  same  condition  is 
exacted  elsewhere.  The  removal,  by  actual  denionstrntion,  «.f  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  wearing  quality  of  brick,  which  now  largely  exists 
in  the  public  mind,  may  be  expected  to  operate  to  the  Silvantage  of  the 
manufacturers,  not  only  by  entirely  doing  away  with  the  time  guarantee, 
but  by  lea«ling  to  an  increased  use  of  ]>ri«k  for  pacing  purpoees. 

In  order  to  indicate  some  of  the  lines  which  such  an  invcHtigation  of 
the  new  paving  material  may  reasonably  pursue,  I  submit  hen'willi, 
without  comment,  two  self-explanatory  letters  published  in  "  Paviog 
and  Municipal  Engineering,"  for  IVbruary,  18'J1. 

K'iifor  (jf  Ptiriur/  and  Miinici/hU  Knfititf'riiiij : 

In  response  to  your  call  for  suggostions  in  roganl  to  a  onifomi 
scheme  of  thorough  teats  of  paving  mat«Tial,  I  would  submit  the  fol- 
lowing  for  testing  stone  (natural  or  artificial),  and  brick  : 

1.  In  compression — stress  b.-iuK'  upplit»<l  continJiotinly  ntid  gmdM«!1«- 

2.  By    concussion— by    dropping'    x^eiglil^    up»»u    th' m        if.i-'    l«  »l 
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would  determine  their  brittleness   and  their  power  to  resist  sudden 
shocks. 

3.  Porosity. 

4.  By  Hacking. — In  this  test  I  would  use  some  means  of  cutting  the 
brick  or  stone,  with  some  instrument  of  about  the  same  degree  of  sharp- 
ness as  a  common  trowel,  a  weighted  knife  dropped  a  known  distance 
and  determining  its  action,  and  number  of  strokes  necessary  to  cut  a 
certain  amount,  would  be  a  very  important  test.  One  of  the  most 
worthy  tests,  being  easily  and  quickly  made,  is  to  take  a  sample  and 
hack  it  in  two  with  a  trowel.  If  it  scales  and  splits  off  you  may  know 
that  it  will  act  the  same  way  under  traffic,  and  a  little  practice  will  soon 
enable  you  to  determine  its  relative  hardness  and  toughness. 

5.  Grinding  on  stone  to  determine  its  toughness. 

6.  Polishing. — Determine  the  angle  of  friction  between  a  sample  and 
steel  or  iron,  and  then  after  rubbing  two  samples  together  a  stated  time 
under  known  pressure,  determine  their  angle  of  friction,  which  would 
show  their  tendency  to  polish. 

7.  Tumbling— by  putting  samples  in  a  cylinder  with  sharp  castings 
and  determining  their  loss. 

8.  Determine  the  relative  "noisiness"  of  samples  by  laying  the 
material  in  the  same  manner  as  laid  in  the  pavement  and  dropping  steel 
or  iron  weights  on  them  and  measuring  the  distance  the  concussion 
can  be  heard. 

These  tests  would,  I  think,  about  cover  all  the  essential  tests,  unless 
it  would  be  the  "freezing,"  which  would  hardly  be  practical.  The  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  test  might  be  applied,  but  would  hardly  justify  the 
undertaking.  Hiram  PnHiLiPS,  C.  E. , 

Eng'r  Dep't  Mo.  University. 

To  the  Editor  of  Paving  and  Municipal  Engineering  : 

Gentlemen, — Accepting  your  invitation  to  submit  practical  tests  for 
paving,  permit  me  to  suggest  the  following :  That  at  Indianapolis 
six  blocks,  or  six  divisions,  of  equal  length,  aggregating  twelve  hundred 
feet,  be  selected  by  the  committee ;  place  upon  the  whole  a  uniform 
foundation  of  limestone  macadam,  or  limestone  Telford,  or  limestone 
native  cement  Beton,  or  limestone  Portland  cement  concrete,  or  lime- 
stone Portland  cement  concrete  interlocking,  double-lever  press  blocks, 
as  the  committee  may  select. 

On  division  "A,"  pave  with  granite-quartzite  blocks. 

On  division  "  B,"  pave  with  Eistern  granite  blocks. 

On  division  "C,"  pave  with  best  sheet  asphalt. 

On  division  "D,"  pave  with  granite-quartzite  selenite  macadam. 

On  division  "  E,"  pave  with  best  paving  brick. 

On  division  "  F,"  pave  with  best  cedar  blocks. 

Explanatory  of  location  :     The  street  to  be  used  for  tests  should  be 
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such  as  will  lie  in  and  from  the  business  section  of  the  city,  heno-,  |»«r- 
mitting  the  arrangement  by  which  grauite-quartzite  blocks,  being  the 
hardest  of  all  material,  would  get  the  most  exposure.  The  top  of  the 
foundation  would  be  everywhere  the  same,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  asphalt, 
etc.,  they  would  gladly  put  on  a  sub-top,  to  adjust  the  thin  wearing  coai 
to  general  conditions. 

To  meet  actual  expenses  only,  let  the  committee  select  a  diTision 
where  the  city  has  laid  au  assessment.     Secure  a  rtve-year  gaanntee  for 
repairs  or  repaying,  each  company  to  have  its  own  method        '       *  *  . 
the  specifications  and  the  orders  of  the  City  Engineer  of  1:. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  positive  good  than  such  a  test  would  insure. 

Chicago,  January  22d,  1891.  W.  L.  S.  Baylby, 

Ciril  Efi'/ineer. 

Mr.  Calkins'  suggested  standard  of  (juality  is  in  line  with  the  forego- 
ing, and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  in  any  way  attempting  to 
controvert  the  practical  utility  of  the  standards  which  he  has  propmied, 
although  I  wish  to  cite  to  him  the  Providonce  tests  by  way  of  intlicating 
that  his  proposed  standard  of  abrasion  will  be  somewhat  dirticult  to  at- 
tain. My  points  are:  (1)  that  we  need  more  information;  and  (2),  inasmuch 
as  the  municipal  boards  have  thus  far  seen  fit  in  only  a  few  caoes  to 
assist  in  furnishing  it,  the  magnitude  of  the  paving  interests  i.s  such  as 
to  justify  the  manufacturers  themselves  in  furnishing  by  coDcert4Hl 
action  what  is  now  lacking.  The  expense,  while  considerable,  would 
not  be  excessive,  and  if  the  results  of  a  thorough  series  of  »• 
tests  essentially  verify  the  claims  wliich  have  bren  made,  the  b*  l  ..:.  :  ^ 
the  brick  paving  interests  will  be  almost  incalculable. 

In  reference  to  the  specification  for  (juality  which  Mr.  Calkins  cit4»«, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  if  we  had  a  st.»n»lard  of  durability  and  fitni««i» 
already  establisliod  with  approved  methods  of  ascertttining  the  vslu**  of 
any  given  material  with  n-ference  to  the  sUndard  fully  worked  out,  then 
the  pr<»posed  clause  would  be  a  clear  improvement  on  the  ordinary  hikni- 
fication  as  (pioted  by  him.     As  the  matter  stands,  howt-ver.  t)    -  *  *'  '' 

present  time  absolutely  no  generally  recogni/cd  htaudard  .  : 
cept  the  perfectly   general  one  derived  from   actual  exi>orienc«  in  w- 
The  clause  which  Mr.  Calkins  quotes  with  approbation,    may   In-  f.i 
interpreted  therefore  as  admitting  to  use,  any  antl  all  mut«Tial  of  »  ! 
it  could  be  claimed  that  it  had  been   burned   specially  for  street  |>i4 
puri)oses,  excepting,  of  course,  such  brick  as  faded  to  conform  to  Uie 
specification  for  sqtiare  edges,   straightness,   fre.  »lom  from  cmcU.  vtc. 
The  general  adoption  of  the  clause  in  .luestiou  would,  therefore,  it  •corns 
to  me,  in  the  absence  of  a  Htan<lard,   lead  to    more  controvemy  M  to 
admissible   (luality  than  takes  plu-e  under   the  ordinary  clause.     Mr. 
Calkins  states  that  the  author  of  the  propo««'d  subHtilulo  clause'  r  •     '    ■  ■ 
unknown.     The  present  writer  note<l  it  nearly  two  ycftm  ago  ii.     . 
cations  for  brick  pavemenU,  prei)iireil  by  Mr.  John  L.  i  uUcy  and  publu.le  d 
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at  page  219,  Vol.  XXIII  of  Engineering  Newa  (issue  of  March  8th^ 
1890);  but  whether  or  not  Mr.  Culley  is  the  original  author,  I  am  unable 
to  say.  In  thus  doubting  the  utihty  of  the  clause  in  question,  I  do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  use  of  tests  for  paving  material  is  extending  so 
rapidly  as  to  mark  a  distinct  advance  toward  more  scientific  methods 
in  paving  engineering.  For  such  advance  we  are,  I  think,  largely 
indebted,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  to  the  growth  of  the  brick 
paving  industry. 

The  few  tests  recorded  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  shown  such 
considerable  variations  in  quality  of  material  from  different  localities  as 
to  markedly  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  standard,  probably  the  best 
thus  far  made.* 

The  need  of  a  standard  for  tests  is  shown  by  those  given  below: 

At  Kansas  City  Mr.  Butts  tested  for  compression,  absorption  and 
abrasion,  while  in  the  Providence  series  Mr.  Shedd  made  no  tests  what- 
ever for  compression,  but  tested  for  absorption,  abrasion  and  penetration 
by  oil.  At  Kansas  City  the  absorption  test  was  made  by  breaking  the 
brick  in  two  and  immersing  in  water  for  forty-eight  hours;  at  Provi- 
dence the  whole  bricks  were  immersed  for  twenty-four  hours  Again  at 
Kansas  City  the  abrasion  test  merely  included  placing  the  bricks  in  a 
foundry  rattler  with  a  lot  of  small  castings  and  running  the  rattler  at  the 
rate  of  about  100  revolutions  per  minute  for  fifteen  minutes;  at  Provi- 
dence, on  the  contrary,  the  bricks  were  run  in  a  rattler  for  six  hours  and 
the  loss  of  weight  taken  at  the  end  of  each  hour. 

In  order  to  make  a  sj)ecification,  avoiding  indefiniteness  and  at  the 
same  time  furnishing  the  engineer  a  certain  method  of  procedure,  under 
any  and  all  circumstances,  two  courses  are  open,  namely:  (1)  to  either 
reserve  the  right  to  make,  before  awarding  the  contract,  any  test  of  sub- 
mitted material  that  the  engineer  may  see  fit  to  make,  and  award  the 
contract  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  such  tests;  or  (2)  prescribe  in 
the  specification  the  definite  tests  to  which  the  material  will  be  subjected, 
with  such  reservations  as  to  time  and  place  as  the  exigencies  of  each  par- 
ticular place  seem  to  demand.  In  Cleveland, "  The  City  Engineer  reserves 
the  right  after  the  bids  are  received  and  before  the  awarding  of  the  con- 
tract to  any  bidder,  to  make  such  tests  of  the  sample  bricks  deposited 
in  the  Engineer's  office,  as  said  Engineer  shall  recommend  or  deem  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  durability  and  fitness  of  the  material  proposed  to 
be  furnished  by  such  bidder  as  shown  by  his  samples,  and  reserves  the 
right  to  hold  the  bid  not  exceeding  two  weeks  for  such  purpose,  and 
any  brick  not  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  specifications  or  that 
may  be  deemed  unfit  for  paving  purposes,  as  shown  by  such  tests,  will, 
be  rejected  and  the  bid  considered  as  not  in  conformity  with  said  speci- 
fication." 

'^Engineering  News,  April  11th  and  September  26th,  1891;  and  Engineering  and  Building  < 
Record,  May  2d  and  September  26th,  1891. 
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I  submit  for  comment  and  criticism  the  following  clause: 

The  i)aving  material  shall  consist  of  the  l-est  quality  ofjpounil,  hard 
burned  merchantable  brick,  manufactured  with  special  reference  to  use 
for  street  pavements;  all  the  brick  furnished  will  be  subject  to  test  /or 
absorption,  abrasion  and  crushing.     Each  bid  shall  be  aero  1  by 

at  least  six  bricks  of  the  quality  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  i;.  ; rk, 

all  plainly  stamped  with  the  bidder's  name,  and  before  the  award  of  the 
contract  the  said  tests  shall  be  made  upon  the  sample  brick  so  furninhed. 
The  results  of  these  preliminary  tests  ui)on  the  sami)les  from  the  bidder 
whose  proposition  is  accei)ted  will  be  considered  the  standard  of  com- 
parison during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Any  one  or  all  of  the  testii  may 
be  applied  in  the  discretion  of  the  Engineer,  at  any  time  while  the  work 
is  in  progress,  and  whenever,  as  the  result  of  such  te-^ts,  the  said  Engi- 
neer shall  conclude  that  material  not  contemplated  by  the  c(>ntra«t  is 
either  bein^'  used  or  proposed  to  be  used,  all  of  the  same  which  be  may 
designate  shall  be  immediately  removed,  etc. 

The  following  is  the  (quality  clause  of  the  specitications  for  brick 
pavements  now  in  use  in  Rochester: 

'•  All  brick  used  must  be  of  the  best  quality  manufactured  bv 

,  being  uniform  in  size,  clear-riiiKiug, 

whole,  hard-burned,  burned  entirely  through,  tough,  free  from  brittlc- 
ness  and  cracks,  and  with  true  and  smooth  fai*e8. " 

The  brick  pavements,  as  constructed  in  Rochester,  are  provitle<l  with 
concrete  foundations  0  inches  in  thickness,  the  upper  surf  ace  of  which 
is  made  smooth,  and  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  pavement  to  Ix'  laid. 
Upon  the  concrete  base,  clean,  sharp  sand,  free  from  small  pebble*,  is 
evenly  spread  of  such  thickness,  that,  after  the  pavement  haa  l)een  laid 
and  thoroughly  rammed,  the  compacted  sand  will  be  1  incli  in  depth. 
Before  laying  the  concrete  the  sand  is  thorouglily  eonipaeted  with  a 
.'>-ton  roller.  The  evenness  of  the  sand  is  insured  by  a  template  formed  to 
the  prescribed  crown  of  the  street,  which  is  laid  acrotm  from  curb  to  curb 
and  drawn  forward  by  hand. 

The  bricks  are  set  on  edge,  vertical,  and  to  lino  in  courses  at  right 
angles  to  the  curbs;  and  after  being  placed  in  position  thoj  are  setUtni  to 
l)lace  by  ramming  with  heavy  mauls  ubed  on  2-ineh  j»lank.  After  tlie 
ramming  the  joints  are  completely  tilU'd  with  an  asphalt  paving  cemtnl, 
used  hot,  and  the  joints  repaved  until  completely  tlUeil.  In  gtKxl  work 
from  2i  to  2i  gallons  of  the  cement  are  used  p*T  square  yard,  and  at  a 
cost,  including  labor,  of  about  thirty  cents  for  that  area. 

I  oiler,  in  conclusion,  the  following  views  : 

(1.)  For  light  trallic  a  brick  pavement  may  bo  matle  at  low  ci>st  in 
places  where  the  material  is  close  at  hand,  which  will  fairly  m««t  tbd 
conditions  for  a  number  of  years. 

(2.)  For  medium  traflic  the  making  of  the  conerele  foandathm  which 
appears  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  stability,   incraMr*  Iho  eoal  so 
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much  that  no  special  gain  can  be  predicated,  provided  other  approved 
material  is  available. 

(3.)  For  heavy  traffic  we  as  yet  lack  the  data  to  justify  the  use  of 
brick  for  paving. 

(4.)  In  localities  where  no  other  durable  paving  material  is  available 
the  use  of  brick  is  to  be  commended,  and  the  perfecting  of  the  material 
and  methods  of  use  have  been  of  value  to  extensive  regions,  where  this 
condition  largely  exists. 

(5. )  It  is  not  fair  to  conclude  that  what  is  best  suited  to  one  locality 
is  necessarily  the  indispensable  condition  for  successful  and  economical 
paving  in  another.  The  fitness  of  the  material  for  the  special  locality 
ought  to  chiefly  govern  the  decision  as  an  engineering  question. 

(6.)  We  need  greatly  a  definite  standard  of  quality  in  which  shall 
be  clearly  defined  by  several  different  tests  the  relative  efficiency  of  a 
number  of  the  leading  paving  materials,  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate 
the  approximate  durability  of  a  given  material  under  given  conditions 
of  use. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  AT  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

By  Lewis  Kingman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


I 


WITH  DISCUSSION. 


There  are  few  wants  more  necessary  in  a  well  repaUted  community 
than  light.  After  securing  a  generous  supply  of  pure  fresh  air,  good 
wholesome  water,  clean  streets  and  surroundings  well  drained,  wo  need 
light  l)y  night  as  well  as  })y  day.  During  the  lost  few  years  many  of  our 
smaller  cities,  seeing  the  imj)rov«'n)eiit  made  in  larger  plar<*«*,  have 
secured  electric  light  plants.  Some,  from  a  Bpirit  of  rivalry,  have  gono 
into  those  enterprises  blindly,  without  counting  the  cost  or  cair«*fullj 
considering  the  questions  involved.  The  strong,  convincing  argument 
in  favor  of  the  arc  lani])8  is  the  great  concentration  of  light  in  one  lamp. 
But  the  light  received  is  as  the  square  of  the  distance  lighteil,  a  fart  that 
is  oft<*n  overlookoil. 

There  are  many  iiKiuirics  constiiutly  V)einK'  i!' 
operation  of  an  established   plant.     One  of  t)-  i..> 

city  own  its  plant  ?    A  quotion  in  muniiiprtl  t  rr- 
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ceive  more  attention.  That  a  city  should  be  free  to  supply  its  own  needs 
and  that  of  its  citizens  at  cost,  without  the  presence  of  middlemen  to 
overcharge  or  discriminate,  would  seem  self-evident. 

The  next  important  question  is  the  cost.  In  reply  to  such  questions, 
the  author  has  prepared  a  tabulated  statement,  taken  from  the  reports 
of  the  superintendents,  which  covers  the  operation  of  the  plant  for  the 
last  twenty-six  months,  giving  the  number  of  nights  and  hours  run  each 
month  and  the  principal  elements  of  cost,  together  with  the  cost  of  fuel 
for  each  horse-power  for  one  night  and  hour. 

The  plant  belongs  to  the  City  of  Topeka;  it  was  contracted  for  in 
February,  1888,  and  furnished  by  the  Jenney  Electric  Company,  of 
Indianapolis.  There  are  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  double  carbon 
arc  lamps,  three  boilers  16  feet  long,  54  inches  in  diameter,  with  forty- 
five  flues  4  inches  in  diameter;  three  Ball  engines  of  75  horse-power 
with  80  pounds  of  steam  pressure,  intended  to  run  two  hundred  and  fifty 
revolutions  a  minute,  six  dynamos  of  thirty  arc  lamp  power,  connected 
with  six  circuits  which  together  have  24.72  miles  of  line  and  33.5  miles 
of  wire;  the  line  is  suspended  upon  30-foot  cedar  poles,  and  the  lamps 
are  suspended  at  the  center  of  the  street  intersections  between  two  40-foot 
poles.  Soon  after  starting  it  was  found  necessary  to  use  more  than  80 
pounds  of  steam  pressure,  and  in  doing  this  the  capacity  of  the  boilers 
was  found  inadequate,  except  with  the  best  bituminous  lump  coal.  From 
the  tests  and  experience  of  a  superintendent  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
plant  about  one  year,  it  was  found  that  the  three  engines  had  to  work 
up  to  235  horse-power  to  keep  the  lamps  burning  steadily.  The  exact 
actual  horse-power  record  has  not  been  kept  during  all  this  time. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  some  irregularities.  Owing  to  lack 
of  boiler  capacity  the  plant  has  to  be  shut  down  two  nights  each  month 
to  clean  them.  This  is  usually  done  on  moonlight  nights,  but  some- 
times it  is  cloudy  and  the  moon  obscured,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
our  peoi^le.  In  October,  1891,  the  plant  was  shut  down  for  fifteen  days 
to  reset  the  boilers. 

The  monthly  statements  of  the  cost  of  coal  is  for  coal  received  and 
paid  for  during  the  month;  this  comes  by  the  carload,  which  is  ordered 
as  needed,  and  very  little  is  kept  in  stock  at  any  time.  Owing  to  the 
lack  of  capacity  of  the  boilers,  the  poorer  and  cheaper  coal,  such  as  is 
used  by  other  electrical  plants  in  the  city,  cannot  be  burned. 

An  expert  tested  some  of  our  lamps  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
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superintendont  and  operators,  and  found  as  an  average  of  seventeen 
lamps  in  dift'ereut  partS  of  the  city  a  pressure  of  23.15  volts,  a  current  of 
19.0  ami)eres,  and  an  electromotive  force  of  439. 8o  watts.  The  manu- 
facturers of  electrical  plants  using  arc  lamps  have  fixetl  an  arbitrary 
standard  of  their  own  for  candle-power.  Six  of  the  largest  companies 
allow  from  432  to  480  watts  for  a  2  000-candle  lamp;  the  average  of 
these  is  450  watts  to  the  lamp  or  4.44  candles  to  the  watt.  The  author 
has  endeavored  to  find  some  reason  for  their  assumption,  but  knows  of 
none  except  that  they  overrate  their  lamps  for  what  they  <an  gain  by 
imposing  upon  their  custom<>rs.  The  best  authority  that  he  can  find 
on  the  subject  is  Gordon  Wigan,  A.  M.,  whose  work  was  printed  in 
1884  by  Cassel  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  who  makes  one  watt  «'(|uival»'nt  to 
1.63  candles,  and  cites  a  test  of  candle-power  at  the  Paris  Electrical 
Exposition  of  1881,  when  the  Brush  lamp  was  tested  and  shown  to 
be  741  candle-power.  By  the  American  manufacturers*  average 
arbitrary  standard,  the  seventeen  lamps  tested  averaged  1  953  candle- 
power,  allowing  4.44  candles  to  the  watt;  but  taking  Wigan's  and  the 
European  practice  our  lami)S  are  only  717  candle-power,  allowing  1.63 
candles  to  the  watt.  This  is  a  great  difTrrenee,  when  it  is  considered 
that  we  use  the  same  English  standard  candlfs  as  are  used  in  Knropo  an«l 
elsewhere,  for  our  standard  in  this  country. 

The  location  of  the  electric  lamps  in  our  city  has  b-  n  i  subject  of 
much  criticism,  with  one  lamp  at  every  other  street  intersection  ;  the 
lamps  are  about  1  100  feet  apart  one  way  and  800  feet  the  other;  the 
intervening  intersections  are  not  well  lighted,  which  is  hardly  fair  to  the 
people  living  there.  With  one  lamp  at  every  intersection  the  light 
would  be  of  much  more  value,  even  though  the  intensity  was  only  one- 
half  of  the   light  of  the  present  lamps. 

We  have  in  atldition  to  our  electric  lamp^  222  vapor  lamps  fnrnisheil 
and  lighted  by  contract  at  81.75  per  month.  TIicho  are  located  iu  the 
outlying  districts.  People  complain  because  they  are  so  insigniflciint 
as  compared  with  the  arc  lamps,  and  when  one  comp*res  a  rapor  lamp 
of  10  can<lle  power  with  a  700  candle  power  lamp,  it  is  not  much  to  bo 
wondered  at  that  some  of  these  distrij-ts  should  complain  throui/h  thoir 
representatives.  The  City  of  Topeka  is  hj  •  •  li.-  gji  '2eA)  a  \vat  for 
lighting  its  streets,  and  yet  people  are  not  i      Alxait  one-half  of 

those  inside  of  the  electric  light  district  feel  that  an  injustice  has  U«*n 
done  them,  and  all  of  the  people  outside  of  this  district  srcm  to  think 
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Cost  of  Operating  the  Topeka  Electric  Light 

The  plant  consists  of  a  building  and  lot  with  a  railroad  switch  in  the  rear;  there  are  three 
arc  dynamos  of  30  lamp-power  each.  There  are  six  circuits,  with  24.72  miles  (>f  line  and  33.5 
at  the  center  of  the  street  intersections  between  two  40foot  poles,  one  lamp  to  every  other 
184  arc  lamps  rated  at  2  000  candle-power.    An  average  test  at  the  lamps  showed  a  pressure  of 
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28 
29 
29 
26 
27 
30 
28 
27 
28 
28 
27 
25 
24 
25 
24 
21 
23 
21 
23 
23 
27 
28 
30 
16 
28 
27 

340.03 
373.47 
357.40 
298.73 
274.83 
265.42 
171.92 
132.91 
146.34 
182.50 
211.69 
204.04 
206.00 
198.25 
189.17 
157.50 
158.50 
141.83 
127.05 
118.08 
138.75 
172.0.5 
251.05 
140.75 
244.41 
227.50 

12.14 
12.88 
12.32 
11.49 
10.18 
8.84 
6.14 
4.92 
5.22 
6.51 
7.87 
8.16 
8.58 
7.93 
7.88 
7.50 
6.89 
6.75 
5.52 
5.13 
5.14 
6.14 
8.37 
8.79 
8.73 
8.43 

236.0 
261.0 
222.0 
216.9 
194.85 
190.0 
156.0 
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110.4 
144.0 
154.3 
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83.75 
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Cents. 
8.60 
9.19 
7.82 
8.52 
7.24 
6.47 
5.69 
2.87 
4.31 
5.25 
6.36 
6.15 
6.83 
6.36 
6.63 
5.05 
5.60 
6.43 
5.46 
4.89 
3.63 
4.17 
4.70 
8.60 
6.01 
6.54 

Cents. 
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0.71 
0.63 
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0.71 
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0.93 
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Totals 
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5  430.17 

Av.  8.08 
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$9  646  16 

Av.     6.11 

Av.     0.76 

$2  146  11 

Per  cent,  of  total  expense 

26.04 

5.7& 
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Plant,  Owned  and  Run  by  the  City  op  Topeka. 

boilers  and  three  engines,  worked  up  to  2.'io  li  — -    •> 

miles  of  wire.    The  line  poles  are  30  leet  long.  • 

intersection,  making  them  1  100  feet  apart  one  .'    .    . ..,.  .       .      .  ;.^. , 

23.15  volts  and  a  current  of  19.0  amperefl,  439.85  watts,  or  1  yi&S  noimiiiai  c*ndle-pow«r 


I 
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30   CM 

4'J7  .5  1 

-■::  -i 

1  694  27 

9  31 

s  m 

9  00 

23  31 

154  89 

28  58 

49«',  -J-, 

jt:  -'4 

1  632  03 

8  N 

SfT 

13  00 

23  45 

180  13 

29  58 

4'.'- 

•J  7  7  24 

1  Ml  80 

6  Tl 

3  17 

13  :« 

25  29 

90  21 

32  69 

ri>'.i 

•.'77  21 

1  .514   IS 

8  S 

3  11 

H  17 

24  06 

27  47 

29  38 

r>iis  .,  ; 

-  "  ~    ;  t 

,    i-2 

7  17 

4  IT 

3  50 

32  25 

94  07 

31  83 

.-il'-.  :. 

.      '       I 

>'J 

6  if, 

4  06 

3  50 

19  CO 

100  78 

37  93 

.1  •_'■'•   '■' 

-•9 

7  U4 

4  as 

2  50 

21  36 

67  90 

32  48 

.1 1  '    7  . 

■'      -   i 

10 

7  19 

3  M 

6  00 

26  32 

48  95 

32  73 

.M'-.  .'■■■ 

■jt:  -t 

1    •;  3s 

7  M 

3  M 

6  00 

22  10 

64  72 

34  48 

4<>7  75 

277  2i 

1311  V6 

7  13 

3  SO 

9  00 

22  00 

79  78 

49  0.3 

523  41 

277  24 

1  419  85 

7  72 

3  7S 

3  50 

15  61 

86  11 

31  78 

526  00 

277  24 

1396  SO 

7  59 

3  83 

6  00 

19  89 

100  29 

38  08 

630  25 

277  24 

1417  53 

7  70 

4  07 

3  50 

17  30 

19.',  94 

3.3  26 

5'V>  '■'> 

277  24 

1371  64 

7  if. 

4  7S 

2  50 

13  83 

102  11 

36  73 

."j-     •- 

JT7  24 

1  335  8-i 

7  2»'. 

4  60 

3  00 

13  98 

41  35 

37  36 

.').'■    T  . 

J  77  24 

1     2'»''     '>! 

6  9< 

4  90 

3  00 

10  30 

56  29 

45  56 

■'■'J' 

.   "  "       "  i 

6  »a 

S  tt 

4  00 

9  92 

66  04 

47  4C 

r)j' 

.,7.4 

6  as 

s  m 

4  00 

10  36 

39  80 

40  91 

525  0<) 

277   2i 

1  1-i   -4 

«a 

4«3 

2  00 

14  62 

67  57 

33  31 

52.5  m 

277  24 

1  2.>-.  54 

«  8i 

4  00 

3  00 

20  70 

171  95 

35  61 

5U5  0<i 

277  24 

1  437  05 

T  8t 

3  11 

2  00 

10  85 

7»)  69 

35  10 

5M  00 

277  24 

1  n:>  24 

low 

TSl 

6  00 

19  60 

110  59 

35  86 

533  10 

277  24 

1  477  W 

803 

S9i 

4  00 

12  40 

74  29 

33  01 

625  97 

277  24 

1432  19 

T  T8 

t  tt 

$169  05 

$504  35 

$3  045  78 

$905  84 

$13  420  99 

$7aoe  34 

$37  036  S3 

At.  $7  U 

AT.  U  Tl 

0.43 

1.88 

8.23 

2.45 

36.24 

lf.46 

100.00 

Coat  of  lots  and  buildiiiKS... 
•'     "  plant,  poles  and  wire. 


•  soMn 

46  808  05 
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they  ought  to  have  as  good  light  as  the  electric  lamps  furnish,  as  they 
are  assessed  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  who  have  them.  What  we 
need  is  a  system  of  lamps  at  every  street  intersection,  with  one  circuit 
covering  the  business  portion  of  the  city  on  which  the  lamps  shall  have 
an  intensity  of  1  000  actual  candle-power.  Then  with  circuits  covering 
the  residence  and  outlying  districts  on  which  the  lamps  shall  have  an 
intensity  of  200  candle-power.  One  objection,  perhaps,  to  this  would 
loe  the  large  additional  number  of  lamps  to  clean,  adjust  and  take  care 
of ;  another  would  be  the  long  distance  for  the  transmission  of  the 
electric  current  and  consequent  loss  or  leakage. 

The  present  arc  lamps  are  good,  perhaps,  perfect  in  themselves,  yet 
the  cost  is  so  great  that  a  city  occupying  a  large  territory  cannot  expect 
to  light  all  and  do  equal  justice  to  its  citizens. 

The  Edison  lamps  have  not  the  candle-power  suitable  for  street 
lighting,  but  it  would  seem  to  the  author  that  a  system  between 
the  two  would  be  more  suitable  for  many  of  the  growing  cities  in  our 
country. 

The  cleaning  of  the  arc  lamps  and  the  globes  is  a  large  item  of 
expense  and  is  seldom  done  perfectly.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  light  is 
absorbed  by  a  good  clean  globe,  70  per  cent,  by  an  opal  globe,  and 
about  the  same  amount  by  a  dirty  globe.  The  rods  of  an  arc  lamp 
must  be  kept  clean  or  it  will  fail  to  burn,  and  the  cleaner  is  at  once 
reminded  of  his  duty;  but  he  can  allow  the  globes  to  become  obscured 
so  that  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  light  is  absorbed  without  any 
serious  complaints  from  an  average  citizen.  Municipal  engineers  are 
largely  interested  in  the  question  of  light.  We  should  try  and  secure 
its  proper  diffusion,  that  equal  justice  may  be  done  to  all.  An  engineer 
should  first  know  what  his  city  needs,  and  then  be  able  to  advise,  and 
prevent  a  fluent  agent  of  a  strong  illuminating  company  from  selling  an 
extravagant  i)lant,  poorly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  its  people. 
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John  W.  Hill,  M.  Am.  Soc.  0.  E. — For  public  street  lighting,  arc 
lamps  with  clear  glass  globes,  of  less  than  2  000  (so-called)  candle  power, 
at  all  street  intersections,  with  weaker  lamps  midway  of  blocks,  will 
probably  give  the  best  satisfaction  in  point  of  cost  and  illumination,  to 
the  people  in  the  district  lighted.  The  total  lighting  power  of  almost 
any  town  or  village  system  of  electric  lighting  will  be  sufficient  to  fur- 
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nish  a  satisfactory  illuuiination  if  this  l>e  divided  so  as  to  give  a  li^lit  at 
each  street  intersection,  and  in  long  blocks  at  least  one  lamp  midwav  of 
intersections. 

While  incandescent  lamps  of  100  or  less  candle  power  can  W'  eiwilj 
and  rapidly  measured  for  illuminatinK  power  with  the  photomft4T,  it  is 
much  less  convenient  to  measure  the  illuminating  power  of  arc  lam|)«, 
and  as  a  consequence  there  is  much  guessing  at  the  caparitv  of  such. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  great  cost,  I  believe  incandescent  lamps  of  100 
candle  power  properly  distributed  would  give  a  more  satisfjiot^iry 
illumination  of  public  streets  and  highways  than  arc  lamps  ;  with  this 
objection,  however,  that  the  illuminating  power  of  arc  lamps  with  clean 
carbons  and  globes  is  a  practically  constant  (juantity,  while  incandis- 
cent  lights  are  steadily  on  the  wane,  and  our  100  candle  power  lij:ht, 
which,  when  new,  may  give  150  candle  power  etlect,  at  the  «'nd  of  w^-veral 
weeks  may  have  been  worked  down  to  75  or  HO  candle  power,  while  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  lamj)  will  be  the  same  at  the  lower  as  at  the 
higher  illuminating  power. 

From  some  experiments  which  I  made  several  years  ago  with  an 
isolated  Edison  Incandescent  Electric  Lighting  plant,  it  appeared  that 
the  cost  of  a  sixteen  candle  jiower  light  per  hour  is  about  thn^e- fourths 
of  a  crnt,  or  for  100  candle  power  lamps,  4  J  cents  per  h<»ur,  and  with  an 
average  illumination  of  twelve  hours  i)er  night,  the  coat  of  each  100 
candle  power  lamp  would  be  SI 07  per  year,  an<l  assuming  two  incandes- 
cent lamj)s  for  each  2  000  candle  power  arc  lamp  in  the  Topeka  lighting 
circuit  the  annual  cost  would  be  870  920,  as  against  an  average  coat  of 
803  i)er  lamp  per  year,  or  81C  718  per  year  for  the  whole  numl>cr  of  one 
humlred  and  eighty  lamps  now  in  use.  IJut  the  present  Bvatem  fur- 
nishes a  total  illumination  of  717  x  180=^- 129  0«'iO  candle  jtower.  while  the 
three  hundred  and  feixty  incandescent  lanjps  would  funnhh  only  '>^*^*  000 
candle  power,  or  while  furnishing  but  28  per  cent,  of  illuminating 
effect,  the  incantlescent  system  would  cost  nearly  four  and  one- fourth 
times  as  much  as  the  arc  lighting  .system  ;  or  for  the  §ame  total  illumina- 
ting effect  the  cost  of  the  incandehcent  system  would  be  tUteen  timea  aa 
much  as  the  cost  by  the  present  arc  system  of  lighting. 

It  is  this  great  difference  of  cost  which  diKconragea  the  u»e  »>f  the 
incandescent  system  for  street  lighting,  although,  where  it  can  !«• 
afforded,  the' latter  will  give  the  most  hat isfactory  n-sulU  in  public  high- 
ways by  bringing  the  lamps  nearer  together  and  closer  to  the  surfaces  to 
be  illuminated. 

E.  E.  Maoovekn,  Juii.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  Mr.  Kingman's  pa|»er,  io 
its  introduction,  raises  the  interesting  <|ueMtion.  applicable  to  all  kinds 
of  municii)al  enterprise,  should  the  city  own  its  plant  ?  It  isdirtioult  to 
api»reciate  how  any  intelligent  community,  exceptional  i*as«n  n«-  '  nn 
come  to  any  different  conclusion,  for  electric  liglit  pUuts,  at  h  >  » 

that  arrived  at  in  the  i)aper  in  question.  The  possible  exc«|)tioDsl  c«s«a 
being  instances  where  it  would  l»e  chc.ii>er  for  a  cit^r  to  contract  l-'m- 
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porarily  for  its  electric  lighting  rather  than  bond  the  municipality  in  a 
tight  money  market  at  exceptionally  high  rates  of  interest.  The  argu- 
ments of  those  opposed  to  the  almost  axiomatic  answer  above  indicated 
are  found  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Francisco,  read  before  the  National 
Electric  Association  in  August,  1889,  and  may  be  recapitulated  thus : 

First. — That  as  the  state  has  chartered  a  company  for  electric  light- 
ing, the  city  or  town,  as  a  composite  unit  of  the  State,  infringes  on  the 
vested  rights  of  the  chartered  company  in  providing  its  own  plant. 

Second. — That  the  cost,  if  correctly  stated,  to  the  municipality,  is  far 
in  excess  of  the  cost  when  supplied  by  a  corporation. 

Third. — If  a  municipality  can  sell  electricity  cheaper  than  private 
companies,  why  should  it  not  manage  all  other  industries  and  trades 
in  the  community  ? 

Fourth. — That  a  municipality  cannot  afford  to  take  the  same  risks 
of  development  in  apparatus  and  in  economical  management.  The 
writer's  reply  to  these  arguments  is : 

1.  That  a  charter  cannot  be  legally  granted,  giving  exclusive  rights  to 
a  corporation  over  individuals  or  municipalities. 

2.  Though  Mr,  Francisco,  in  a  subsequent  article  [Electrical  Engi- 
neer, Vol.  XI,  No.  154,  page  440),  criticises  the  list  submitted  below  as 
being  "  the  familiar  list,  which  has  proved  a  veritable  will-o'-the-wisp, 
leading  its  votaries  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  labyrinths  of  political 
necromancy, "  and  though  the  criticism  made  in  the  case  of  Chicago 
municipal  plants  is,  to  the  writer's  mind,  well  founded  ;  yet  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  is  clearly  in  favor  of  municipal  management,  and 
until  Mr.  Francisco  is  able  to  show  that  more  conjuration  of  accounts 
occurs  with  municipal  than  with  private  plants,  the  writer  submits  that 
a  true  basis  for  judgment  exists  in  the  much  maligned  list  [Engineering 
Record,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  5,  page  78). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  cities  supplied  with  light  by  private 
corporations  : 


Name  of  City. 

Schedule. 

Number 
of  lights. 

Cost  of  light 

per  night, 

cents. 

Candle 
power. 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

All  night. 

<( 

{( 
(( 

Moonlight— out. 
All  night. 

114 
596 
607 
123 
luO 

1296 
100 

1297 
100. 
210 
180 
100 
90 

55 

5^ 

4U 

36 

33 

40 

38 

53 

35 

24 

50 

50 

40 

48 

40 

20^ 

24f 

381 

39^ 

30 

2  000 

Atlanta,  Ga 

2  000 

Baltimore,  Md .... 

2  000 

Binghamton.  N.  Y 

2  000 

Birmiugham,  Ala 

2  000 

Buflfalo,  X.  Y 

2  000 

Cleveland,  0 

2  000 

Denver,  Col 

2  000 

Duluth,  Minn 

Jackson,  Mich 

2  000 
2  000 

Lowell,  Mass 

2  000 

MempliiH,  Tenn 

2  000 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

2  000 

New  Haven,  Conn 

3  000 

Kichmond,  Va 

134 

1587 

91 

110 

297 
90 

1200 

St.  Lodis,  Mo 

2  000 

Sedalia.  Mo 

2  000 

Springfield,  111 

2  000 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Wichita,  Kansas 

2  000 
2  000 
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Similarly,  the  followiug  is  a  list  of  cities  that  own  their  electric  light 
plants  : 


Name  of  City. 


Schedule. 


Bay  City.  Mich. 
BloominptoD,  111 

Chicago.  Ill 

Hannibal,  Mo... 

Lewiston,  Me 

Llttlf  Kock.  Ark, 

MailiaoD,  Ind 

St.  .Joseph,  Mo... 


Ml  Dight. 


Xnmber 
ofUgbU. 


134 

320 

SM 

96 

M 

110 

8S 

308 




<                   t 

(■«:    ll« 

L'JliU. 

l^ver. 

20 
10 
l«l 
"I 

is( 
ist 

141 


aooo 

20no 

J  ••<0 

■J  <  •  •<) 


3.  That  it  is  a  well  known  principle  that  we  cannot  lo^neally  pt-noral- 
ize  without  abstracting,  but  that  we  may  perform  abstraction  without 
generalization. 

4.  That  the  material  and  practical  advances  in  economy  in  elwtrio 
lighting  are  so  slow,  that  the  municipal  plant,  being  les-s  given  t<>  exi>eri- 
mentation,  can  well  afford  to  adopt,  as  they  arise,  the  successful  exi>cri- 
ments  made  by  private  corporations. 

Reverting  to  the  table  of  costs  of  operating  in  Mr.  Kingman's  paper, 
it  is  readily  found  that  the  average  cost  per  night's  run  p«'r  month 
is  25.8,  and  the  average  p«'r  night  per  light  is  30  cents;  an  excellent  re- 
sult when  com])ared  with  the  tigurcs  given  in  the  first  table,  of  citieH 
supi)lied  with  light  by  private  corj)oration8,  when  plantH  of  thr  corre- 
sponding size  and  the  location  of  the  plant  are  consideretl.  Mon'over, 
the  efficiency  of  the  plant,  considering  the  length  of  the  circuit,  hIiouIiI 
be  thoroughly  .satisfactory,  as  the  following  calculation  will  .show;  One 
hundred  and  eighty-four  lamps  at  439.85  watts  per  hour  e(|ualM  H4i  032.5 
watts  or  108.5  electrical  horse-power  (E.  H.  P.)  at  the  lamp,  anefllciency 
of  over  4f)  per  cent.  The  losses,  54  per  cent,  inclu<le  engine  friction, 
transmi.ssion  to  dynamo,  dynamo  loHses,  losses  in  wire  tninsujiiw»!on 
and  losses  at  the  lamp.  The  writer  has  seen  higher  figures  of  efficiencr, 
but  none  as  high  where  the  circuit  is  as  long  and  the  lights  as  few. 

The  question  of  electric  light  standanls  has  Iw-en  happily  pro^-cntiHl 
by  Mr.  Kingman  and  is  a  subject  worthy  of  attention.  Som««  v«-uni 
since,  the  writer,  while  engaged  in  an  engine  test,  io  which  a  dvnsnao 
had    been    provided   to  furnish    the    resistance,   wan   r  1   by   tho 

makers  of  the  dynamo  to  certify  to  the  number  of  h-*  •  "-r 

lamps  j)er  indicated  hor.se-powor  per  hour;  tho  pi  i, 

though  of  standard  make,  proved  so  unHatisfaot^try  that  no  ccrtitlrat* 
could  be  furnished.     While  the  illnminating  power  of  the  -  "  "     't 

was  nearly  eonstant,  so  long  as  the  volt-amperes  were  c<m  ua 

found  that  in  a  thirty-minute  run  tho  illuminating  power  of  Janl 

candle  varied  nearly  20  per  cent.     .Vgain,  a  commilte**  np|>oiotetl  »otue 
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years  ago  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  to  report  upon  photometric 
standards,  found  that  standard  candles  from  different  makers  varied  so 
greatly  that  one  flame  would  in  some  cases  give  16,  in  others  18  candle 
power.  Beside  this,  it  was  found  that  a  candle  varied  from  day  to  day, 
and  a  variation  was  noted  in  the  same  candle  of  12  per  cent,  in  two 
minutes.  It  is,  therefore,  of  extreme  importance  to  the  engineer  that 
some  more  stable  standard  b a  fixed;  several  of  these  have  been  proposed. 
One,  Harcourt's,  is  the  burning  of  a  mixture  of  7  volumes  of  Pentane 
mixed  with  20  volumes  of  air  and  the  resultant  combination  burned  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  cubic  foot  per  hour  in  a  burner  of  special  design  so  as  to 
produce  a  flame  of  definite  height.  The  objection  to  this  standard  is, 
to  the  writer's  mind,  in  the  inherent  variable  character  of  Pentane,  to 
wit  ("Fowne's  Chemistry,"  edition  1878,  page  499): 

Normal  Pentane  or  Ethyl-Propyl,  C2H.3 — C3H7.  Kankine  has  shown 
.("Steam  Engine,"  etc..  Section  224,  page  271),  "that  the  total  heat  of  any 
compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  is  nearly  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of 
heat  which  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  contained  in  it  would  produce  by 
their  combustion  if  burned  separately." 

This  would  give:  Pentane,  modification,  C2H5. 

C  X  2  X  12  =  24 

H  X  5  X    1=    5 

Molecular  weight  =  29  Heat  uuits. 

Hence  fi  pounds  of  carbon  burned  gives,  f  .j  X  14  500  = 12  000 

and  -9%  pounds  of  hydrogen  burned  gives  --tq  X  62  032  = 10  695 

giving  for  the  totalheat  per  pound  of  Pentane,  modification, 

C2H5  = 22  695 

And,  Pentane,  modification,  C3H7.  ' 

C  X  3  X  12  =  36 
H  X  7  X     1  =    7 

Molecular  weight  =  43 

Hence  ff  pounds  of  carbon  burned  gives  ff  X  14  500  = 12  139 

and  -4V  pounds  of  hydrogen  burned  gives  -/a  X  62  032  = 10  098 

giving  for  the  total  heat  of  Pentane,  modification,  C3H7  =  .  .22  237 
The  resultant  mechanical  energy  is: 

For  C2H.0,  22  695  X  772  = 17  520  540  foot-pounds. 

ForCoH-,  22  237  x  772  = 17  166  964     " 

Prof.  Julius  Thomsen  [Philosophical  Magazine,  1865,  Vol.  30,  page 
246),  has  shown  that  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  light  is  about  12.28 
foot-pounds  per  minute,  or  736.8  foot  pounds  per  hour  per  candle  power; 
hence  the  candle  power  per  pound  is : 

C2H5,  17  520  540  -^  736.8  = 23  779  candles. 

C3H7,  17  166  964  -^  736.8  = 23  299       " 
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Accepting  Eeguault's  determinatiou  of  the  weight  of  livtlrogen,  one 
litre  at  standard  pressure  and  temperature  wiighs  0.08%  ^'rams,  and 
the  gaseous  densities  being  as  one-half  the  molecular  weights,  we  have, 
reverting  to  English  measures,  1  cubic  foot  of  C2H5  weighs  .08107, 
and  1  cul)ic  foot  of  ('.H.  weighs  .1202  pounds. 

Taking  the  combination  as  above,  viz. :  7  parts  Pentane  to  20  partH 
by  volume  of  air,  we  have  for  the  actual  weight  of  Pentane  burned  jM-r 
candle  power  per  hour  : 

( ^H;, -  •      .010509  pounds. 

C3H; 015581       •• 

and  taking  these  proportions  of  the  candle  power  of  1  pound  of  the  com- 
bination, we  have  seven  volumes  Pentane,  mixed  with  twenty  volames 
of  air,  and  burned  at  the  rate  of  five-tenths  of  a  cubic  foot  per  hoar, 
equivalent  to: 

Modification  :  CoH^  =  23  779  X   .010509  =  . .  .250  candles. 

Modification  :  C3H;  =  23  299  x   .015581  =  . .  .363 

It  is  evident  that  this  standard,  varying  as  just  shown,  is  as  objec- ' 
tionable  as  that  of  a  speim  candle,  six  to  the  pound  and  burning  at  the 
rate  of  120  grains  per  hour.  Other  j)roposed  standards  will,  when 
analyzed  as  above,  be  found  eiiualiy  objectionable.  What  is  netnled  is 
an  exact  fixing  of  the  mechanical  e<^iuivalent  of  light  in  foot-pounds  i)er 
hour  or  minute,  and  the  requiring,  l)y  the  engineer,  of  a  maintenance  at 
the  lamp  of  the  equivalent  V()lt-ami)ere8.  The  expression  "  exact  fixing  of 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  light  "  is  math*  advisedly,  as  another  ex |>eri- 
menter,  Mr.  M.  G.  Farmer  {Americati  Jo urna/ 0/  Science  and  Arts ^  1866, 
Vol.  41,  page  215)  gives  such  mechanical  equivalent  as  10.1  foot-}>oundB 
l)er  minute.  The  writer  presumes  the  reason  for  the  aHHUmption 
questioned  by  Mr.  Kingman  can  be  discovered  thus  33  0<N)  foot- 
pounds per  minute  =  746  watts  per  minute,  or  1  watt  =  44.23  foot- 
pounds per  minute;  and  as  per  Farmer's  determination  10.1  foot- 
pounds per  minute  =^  1  candle  power;  hence  44.2.'$  -;-  10.1  =  4.37 
candles  =  1  watt.  The  figure  (juoted  by  Mr.  Kingman,  the  origin  of 
which  was  unknown  to  him,  4.44,  is  a  close  ap]iroximution  to  this. 

Tlie  tjuestion  of  the  location  of  the  lamps   brings  to  reni«  r   '    "    o 
that  a  recent  mimber  of  a  well  known  technical  journal  com  .0 

following  remarkable,  unqualified  statement  :  "  The  proper  height  at 
which  electric  arc  lights  should  be  placed  is  0.7  of  the  radius  of  the  *re« 
to  l)e  illuminated."  If  the  lights  were  thus  placed  in  Toi»ck»  tho 
resultant  illumination  would  indeed  be  slight.  Tho  writor,  iu  c»»n- 
clusion,  believes  the  paper  of  Mr.  Kingman  to  be  exo*?ptionally  Taluable 
in  that  it  shows  what  may  be  done  by  couipet««nt  en  ^• 

vision  as  opi)osed  to  the  happygo  lucky  method  of  tru  :...«  .  •..  :d 
of  such  an  agent  a«  describe*!,  whose  pay  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  sale* 
made,  and  independent  of  the  result  of  such  sales. 
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Lewis  Kingman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Mr.  Magovern  quotes  from  the 
Engineering  Record,  Vol.  24,  No.  5,  page  78,  naming  twenty  cities  sup- 
plied with  arc  lamps  by  private  corporations  and  eight  cities  that  own 
their  own  plants.  These  statements  differ  so  materially  that  one  is  led 
to  believe  the  facts  are  not  correctly  stated.  Take  Chicago,  for  instance, 
10  cents  per  lamp  all  night  would  be  $36.50  per  year  per  lamp.  On 
page  253,  Vol.  13,  No.  201  of  the  Electrical  Engineer  the  editor  states  the 
cost  of  each  arc  lamp  as  being  $136.96  per  year  or  37J  cents  per  night. 

The  City  Clerk  of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  informs  me,  April  15th,  1892,  that 
they  have  fifty-four  public  arc  lamps  and  forty-four  private  lamps,  which 
cost  the  city  $6,985.43  to  operate  last  year,  or  $71.28  per  lamp  per  year; 
this  would  be  19^  cents  per  lamp  per  night.  The  city  collects  $4,324.70 
for  the  forty-four  private  lamps  furnished,  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  cost.  A  much  more  extended  comparative  statement  was  printed 
by  the  Water  and  Gas  Review,  Vol.  2,  No.  8,  pages  7  to  10  inclusive, 
compiled  by  Charles  Baillairge,  City  Engineer  of  Quebec,  in  a  list  of 
ninety  cities;  but  two  are  run  at  less  than  $90  per  lamp  per  year  on  an 
all-night  basis,  and  only  eleven  out  of  the  ninety  are  run  for  less  than 
$100  per  lamp  per  year  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Bakkett,  of  Chicago,  writes  :  Our  lights  are  now  costing 
about  $100  per  annum,  not  including  interest,  taxes  or  depreciation. 
Our  lamps  are  2  000  candle-power  (nominal),  601  being  high  tension 
and  392  low  tension;  operated  from  four  power  stations,  with  the  cir- 
cuits all  underground.  The  lamps  are  lighted  from  dusk  till  daylight 
every  night  in  the  year,  the  average  being  ten  hours  and  forty-five 
minutes  each  night.  The  stations  were  designed  to  have  capacity  for 
1  000  arc  lamps  of  2  000  candle-power  each. 
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ON  THE  LOSS   OF   HEAD   RESULTING  FROM  THE 
PASSAGE   OF  WATER  THROUGH  A  24  LNCH 

STOP  VALVE. 


By  E.  KuiCHLiNO,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


WITH  DISCUSSION. 

Sometime  ago  the  writer  had  occasion  to  iiiveHtigat«  cloiielj  the  ftctnal 
loss  of  head  due  to  frictioD  in  a  certaiu  large  water  pipe  under  high 
pressure;  and  for  the  purpose  of  directly  mcatsuriDg  thia  Iom  in  a 
moderate  length  of  pipe,  he  devised  the  simple  apparatus  shown  on 
Plate  XXXVII,  whereby  the  difference  in  the  hydraulic  jireasures  existing 
at  any  two  points  in  a  line  of  water  pipe  is  ut  once  i-xhihited  by  the  dif- 
ference in  height  of  two  communieatiug  columns  of  mercury.  The 
apparatus  is,  therefore,  merely  a  pressure-difference  gauge,  which  ba« 
the  merit  of  being  both  sensitive  and  accurate,  and  which  may  also  be 
appliu<l  iu  other  similar  investigations,  such  as  the  determination  of 
the  loss  of  head  due  to  the  passage  of  a  cc>rtain  quantity  of  water 
through  a  partially  opened  stop  valve. 

In  prin«ij)le,  the  gauge  consistH  of  tw.»  v.  iti.  il  glnas  tuln-H,  ron- 
nected  together  at  the  bottom  an«l  partially  lillod  with  mercury,  while 
the  upper  ends  of  these  tul>e«  are  conn«ctfd  with  the  wator  main  by 
means  of  suitable  cocks  and  jiiping.  On  the  a«lniiiuiion  of  the  wal<»r  into 
the  two  tubes,  the  mercury  will  be  depressed  in  one  and  rai»««d  in  the 
other  until  e<iuilibrium  is  established,  whereu|>on  Uie  difffrenoo  iu  the 
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heights  of  the  two  mercury  columns  is  to  be  read  off  on  a  suitable  scale, 
whose  divisions  correspond  to  known  pressures  of  water,  as  determined 
by  careful  experiment  beforehand.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exercise  the  utmost  care  to  expel  all  of  the  air  in  the  tubes  above 
the  mercury,  except  when  compressed  air  alone  is  applied  in  both,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  little  complication  of  the  apparatus  seems  unavoidable. 

The  actual  construction  of  the  gauge  is  clearly  shown  in  Plate 
XXXVIII,  where  it  is  seen  standing  upon  the  table  used  for  operations 
in  the  field.  The  latter  consists  simply  of  a  short  piece  of  plank,  to 
which  three  equidistant  tee  branches  are  attached  by  means  of  rods,  so 
as  to  form  collars,  which  may  slide  upon  three  long  iron  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground,  and  may  then  be  fixed  to  these  stakes  by  set  screws 
after  the  plank  is  approximately  level  at  the  desired  height.  The  gauge 
is  fastened  to  the  plank  table  by  three  screws  in  the  tripod  which  forms  its 
base,  and  is  then  brought  into  a  vertical  position  by  means  of  the  level- 
ing screws  and  spirit  levels .  To  insure  absolutely  equal  initial  water 
pressure  upon  the  two  columns  of  mercury,  the  two  tubes  are  prolonged 
upward  into  a  small  reservoir  or  cistern  partly  filled  with  water;  and  if 
the  mercury  does  not  stand  at  the  same  height  in  both  tubes,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  some  air  is  contained  in  one  of  them,  which  must  be  expelled 
by  a  judicious  manipulation  of  the  inlet  cocks.  To  prevent  the  acci- 
dental loss  of  mercury  in  this  operation,  a  hood  is  fitted  over  the 
small  cistern  mentioned,  and  is  held  in  place  by  a  set  screw.  After  the 
gauge  has  thus  been  adjusted,  the  two  upper  cocks  are  closed  and  the 
full  pressure  from  the  main  admitted  into  each  tube  from  the  inlet 
cocks.  From  time  to  time  the  pressure  may  also  be  shut  off,  and  the 
above-described  test  or  adjustment  repeated.  The  scale  is  mounted 
between  the  two  tubes,  and  is  provided  with  two  slides  carrying  arms 
which  extend  over  both  glasses,  so  that  one  may  be  used  on  one  glass 
and  the  other  one  on  the  other  glass.  In  case  of  considerable  fluctua- 
tion, an  observer  is  needed  for  each  tube,  and  a  good  check  on  the 
observation  will  be  gained  if  the  two  observers  change  places  after  each 
reading,  and  repeat. 

An  application  of  this  instrument  was  made  on  May  31st,  1891,  by 
John  Thomson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  the  writer,  to  the  24:-inch 
inlet  pipe  of  the  distributing  reservoir  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Water 
Works,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  losses  of  head  in  the  passage 
of  the  water  through  a  partly  opened  24-inch  stop  valve.      This  valve 
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was  made  by  the  Ludlow  Valve  ManiifactiiiiDg  Co.,  of  Troy,  X.  Y.,  in 
1874,  and  has  two  parallel  and  circular  cast  iron  disks,  whose  fac«s  are 
about  6  inches  apart  and  26.5  inches  in  diameter.  The  braM  ring* 
forming  the  two  valve  seats  are  each  24.0625  inches  in  internal  diameter, 
as  stated  by  the  manufacturers,  so  that,  as  the  disks  are  raised  up,  a  lune- 
shaped  orirtce  (governed  by  the  two  diameters  mentioned)  is  presented 
for  the  dis  harge  of  the  water.  The  disks  are  moved  by  means  of  a 
screw  stem  having  three  threa^ls  per  inch  of  length,  and  they  overlap 
the  valve  seat  on  the  bottom  about  1  inch,  whereby  al>oat  three  turns 
of  the  stem  are  required  to  bring  the  valves  to  a  full  bearing  after  the 
area  of  the  lune  hasl^een  reduced  to  zero  in  closing;  and,  conversely,  the 
same  number  of  turns  is  necessary  in  opening  tiie  valve  before  the  lower 
edges  of  the  disks  coincide  with  tl:e  valve  seats  and  begin  to  make  an 
appreciable  width  of  orifice  of  discharge.  A  check  on  the  amount  of 
overlap  in  the  gate  valve  under  consideration  was  secured  at  the  time  of 
the  experiment  by  fully  closing  the  valve,  and  then  noting  the  number 
of  turns  of  the  screw  stem  required  in  opening  before  any  appreciable 
discharge  occurred,  as  determined  by  a  waterphone;  and  by  this  method, 
also,  the  overlap  was  found  to  be  about  1  inch,  or  three  turns  of  the 
stem. 

The  area  of  thelune-shaped  orifice  of  discharge  fur  diilereni  positions 
of  the  disks,  or  heights  of  opening,  was  compuU'd  from  the  al>ovo 
values  of  the  diameters  as  given  by  the  manufacturers,  viz. :  '/,  '-^-  24.W2 
inches,  and  d,  =  26.5  inclies,  and  the  results  are  submitted  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  the  headings  of  which  are  self-explanatory: 

Table  No.  1— vShowino  areas   op   lcse  shaped  orifices  is  a  24i!«ch 
Ludlow  Stop  Valve  for  differest  heiohts  of  opkmn<. 


Number  of  tiirnn  of 

■teni  required  to 

raise  disks. 

lUtionf   .'                          l^f 
of  full  I. n                       lit 
of  opening  i"**ii. 
ud. 

Arsa    '  '                '  ap«4 
oria«-                  .rf« 

3 

10.  a 

17.4 

34.0 

31.8 

89 

46.2 

6:}.4 

8U.0 

«7.8 

75 

0.0 
0.1 
O.'J 
0.3 
0.4 
O.S 
0.0 
0.7 
O.M 
0.0 
1.0 

0.0000 
0.1061 
0.7t» 

ft  'JW* 

•  1      M    (   I  t 

0!v«l4 
1.0000 

O.OOOOO 

•1      I'.Jt 
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By  plotting  the  values  of  (m)  or  {F)  as  ordinates  to  the  correspond- 
ing values  of  [n)  or  {N)  as  abscissas,  a  diagram  can  easily  be  constructed 
from  which  the  values  of  the  ratio  (m)  or  the  area  of  the  lune-shaped 
orifice  [F],  for  any  other  values  of  (n)  or  {N),  may  quickly  be  found  by 
inspection.     Such  a  diagram  is  shown  on  Plate  XXXIX. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  note  the  difiference  between  the  above 
values  of  the  ratio  {m)  and  those  found  by  Weisbach  in  his  experiments 
with  small  pipes  and  valves,  as  given  in  the  following  table: 


For:  n  = 

0 

ys 

}i 

% 

Vz 

% 

X 

Vs 

1.0 

Above  Table  gives:  m  = 
Weisbach            "       m  = 

0.000 
0.000 

0.138 
0.159 

0.296 
0.315 

0.451 
0.466 

0.598 
0.609 

0.733 
0.740 

0.853 
0.856 

0.948 
0.948 

1.000 
1.000 

The  relation  between  (/i)  and  (m)  cannot  be  expressed  analytically 
in  convenient  form,  but  if  an  approximation  is  deemed  sufficient  for 
any  particular  purpose,  the  following  expressions,  which  were  found 
after  a  number  of  trials,  may  be  of  service: 

(1) m  =  l.lln  —  0.1771^  for  the  above-named  24-inch  valve;  and 

(2) m  =  1.26^1  —  0.26^"*  for  Weisbach's  valve. 

The  valve  under  consideration  is  set  on  one  arm  of  a  Y-branch  in  the 
pipe  conduit,  and  the  taps  for  the  hose  attachments  with  the  pressure- 
diflference  gauge  were  inserted  with  a  tapping  machine,  so  as  to  stand 
truly  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  24-inch  cast  iron  pipes  and 
without  projecting  into  the  interior  thereof.  The  relative  positions  of 
the  valve,  taps,  etc.,  is  fully  shown  on  Plate  XL. 

The  water  supply  was  derived  by  gravity  from  the  storage  reservoir 
through  a  continuous  line  of  cast  iron  24-inch  pipe,  about  46  219  feet 
in  length  to  the  valve  in  question,  and  was  discharged  from  said  valve 
into  the  distributing  reservoir  through  about  648  feet  of  similar  pipe, 
the  diff'erence  in  level  between  the  two  reservoirs  being  112.89  feet  at 
the  time  of  the  experiments.  With  the  valve  wide  open,  the  pipe  would 
accordingly  have  a  total  length  [1)  of  about  46  867  feet,  a  total  head  {h) 
of  112.89  feet,  and  a  nominal  diameter  {d)  of  2.0  feet.  The  actual  mean 
diameter  of  the  conduit  is  probably  a  little  greater  than  24  inches,  since 
a  recent  measurement  of  a  few  remaining  pieces  of  the  lightest  class  of 
the  original  lot  of  pipes  gave  a  diameter  of  24.84  inches,  while  in  the 
heaviest  class  the  diameter  was  23.97  inches,   thus  indicating  that  the 
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specified  variations  in  shell  thickness  for  the  different  .  I  i>.  ^  .jf  24-iuch 
pipe  used  in  the  construction  of  the  conduit,  were,  in  some  inHtaiifea 
at  least,  effected  by  increasing  the  interior  diameter  alK)ve  the  24  inches 
required  for  the  thickest  pipe.  It  may  also  be  remark.^d  that  none  of 
the  heaviest  class  of  such  pipe  was  used  between  tho  aforesaid  re«ervoir«. 
Assuming  that  the  mean  diameter  of  the  conduit  is  exactly  24  inches,  it 
was  found  from  other  recent  gaugings  that  the  discharge  from  said  pipe 
may  be  computed  approximately  from  the  formulas  : 

(3)  ....v  =  1U.5  v^s  =  57.25    j'^'^  =  0.37399  v/^";  and 

(4)  . . . .  g  =  44.964  v/f7^  =  44.964     K'l  =  1.17491  y/h, 

where  (r)  denotes  the  mean  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  and  {Q)  the  dis- 
charge in  cubic  feet  per  second  ;  also  where  the  last  expressions  for  (r)  and 
{Q}  result  from  the  substitution  of  the  above  numerical  values  for  {d)  and 
(/).  Both  of  these  expressions  will  Ix?  useful  for  finding  the  velocity 
or  discharge  when  the  valve  is  partially  closed,  in  which  case  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  substitute  for  {h)  the  difference  between  the  total 
fall  of  112.89  feet  above  mentioned  and  the  observed  loss  of  head  in 
passing  through  the  valve. 

Previous  to  making  the  experiments,  the  mercury  gauge  had  l>oen 
carefully  calibrated  in  the  office  at  a  temperature  of  about  65  degress 
Fahr.,  the  water  used  at  the  time  being  about  50  degrees  Fabr.  The 
results  thus  obtained  were  as  follows: 


Measured  Head  of  Water 
in  Feet. 

Obserred  Difference  io 

helRbt  of  Mercury 

Column*  in  Incbea. 

Deduced  Etiulraleot  of  1  loeb 

of  Mrrcury  In  Feel 

of  Water. 

1.0 
3.0 
8.0 
4.0 
6.0 

0.065 
1.905 
Q.870 
3.800 
4.706 

i.stn 
i.iist 

l.OMt 
l.OMS 
I.MM 

^-, ^        t  /V4*a 

rrii.r 


Tlie  scale  was  graduated  into  inches  and  tenths,  and  « ith  Ih 
on  the  sliding  arm,  readings  could  bo  taken  directly  to  hundredths  of 
an  inch,  while  the  thousandths  wore  e»timftt4»d.  A*  any  slight  errt>r  of 
observation  is  relatively  greater  for  the  heiid  of  1  foot  than  for  the 
greater  heads,  the  first  observation  may  be  rejectetl,  wb«»rca|>on  the 
average  of  the  remaining  four  obs«rvati""-  ^*  >''   '^'^•^  '^  !»•  lul  .f  1  0|93 
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feet  of  water  to  balance  a  Lead  of  1  inch  of  mercury  in  the  gauge,  and 
this  factor  has  accordingly  been  adopted  in  the  reduction  of  the  follow- 
ing obsarvations.  It  may  also  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that  the 
glass  tubes  were  not  quite  of  equal  bore,  one  being  a  little  over  and  the 
other  a  little  under  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  each  end. 

After  the  gauge  had  been  connected  to  the  24-inch  pipe  on  each  side 
of  the  valve,  and  properly  adjusted  as  above  described,  the  following 
observations  were  made  :     (See  Table  No.  2.) 

It  should  be  remarked  that  in  attempting  to  test  the  adjustment 
of  the  gauge  after  the  second  observation,  some  of  the  mercury  was 
blown  out  through  carelessness,  so  that  the  experiment  had  to  be  con- 
tinued with  the  remainder.  A  subsequent  calibration  of  the  gauge, 
however,  showed  no  appreciable  difference  from  the  one  obtained  origin- 
ally, and  hence  the  above  factor  (1.0493)  for  reducing  heads  in  inches  of 
mercury  to  feet  of  water  has  been  retained.  The  Crosby  spring  j)ressure 
gauge  referred  to  in  Table  No.  2,  is  used  for  ascertaining  the  loss  of 
head  approximately,  in  comparison  with  the  observed  depth  of  water  in 
the  reservoir,  and  is  connected  with  the  conduit  pipe  independently 
from  a  tap  located  about  14  feet  above  the  24-inch  valve.  The  records 
of  this  spring  gauge  are  of  interest  here,  only  in  so  far  as  they  show  a 
noticeable  lack  of  sensitiveness  in  the  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  such 
experiments. 
Table    No.    2. — Giving    Eecoed    of  Obsekvations    with    Pbessuee- 

DrFFEEENCE    GaUGE    FOR     VARIOUS    HEIGHTS    OF     OPENING    OF    24-INCH 
VALVE. 
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Several  hours  were  spent  in  making'  the  ol»8er\'atiou8  reooM  ve, 

and  much  care  was  taken  to  obtain  accurate  results.  The  maxiiaiiin  aud 
minimum  heights  in  the  two  tubes  were  taken  simultaueoiwly  br  an 
observer  at  each  tube,  who  adjusted  one  of  the  two  slides  to  tlje  level  of 
the  mercury  and  uttered  a  call  when  coincidence  oceurred.  Xo  reading 
of  the  scale  was  taken  until  at  least  two  calls  were  pronounced  simultane- 
ously, and  to  verify  the  oV)scrvation  the  obser%-er8  changed  places  and 
repeated  the  calls.  In  every  instance,  also,  several  minutes  were  allowi>d 
to  elapse  after  changing  the  position  of  the  valye  disks  liefore  making 
an  obst'rvation,  in  order  to  allow  a  uniform  flow  to  be  established;  and 
it  may  be  remarked  that  any  change  of  the  disks  was  imme<liately  fol- 
lowed by  an  alteration  in  the  heights  of  the  mercury  columns,  which 
appeared  to  remain  constant  until  another  change  of  the  disks  oocnrreil. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  records,  there  was  much  oscillation  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  two  tubes  while  the  disks  were  raised  only  a  few  inches  aliovo 
the  valve  seat,  and  it  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  amplituile  of  these 
oscillations  gradually  diminished  as  the  opening  became  larger.  Aft^r 
the  disks  had  been  fully  raised,  however,  there  was  still  a  c«)nHiderable 
oscillation  even  after  a  long  interval  of  time,  which  may  \te  attributed 
either  to  variations  of  barometric  pressure  at  the  two  reservoirs,  or  to 
eddies  in  the  water,  or  to  both  of  these  causes  conjointly.  The  ssune 
oscillation  was  also  observed,  both  previous  and  8ub8e(|ucnt  to  these 
experiments,  on  applying  the  gauge  to  the  same  lino  of  pipe  at  a  localitj 
about  6  miles  distant  from  the  distributing  reservoir,  and  at  a  tim«*  when 
no  chan;^e  whatever  was  made  in  any  valve  or  other  fixture  on  the  line. 
No  regularity  in  these  fluctuations  could  be  detected,  either  in  r«HH»et 
to  time  or  magnitude,  and  hence  the  writ-r  is  iuelined  to  aiierilw  them 
more  to  sudden  variations  in  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  two  iMUiinN  of 
water  9  miles  apart,  than  to  eddies  in  the  current  flowing  through  the  pi|>e. 

It  will  be  observed  from  Table  No.  2  that  even  aft*r  the  24inch 
valve  had  been  fully  opened,  a  loss  of  hea*l  of  0.135  inehes  of  mercury 
was  still  indicattid  by  the  gauge.  This  loss  is  obviounly  due  to  the  fric 
tion  in  a  length  of  17.10  feet  of  pipe  and  special  casting,  combintsl  with 
changes  both  in  direction  and  actional  urea.  To  find  the  1o#mi  of  head 
caused  by  the  valve  disks  alone,  this  .luantity  should  l»e  dtHloctod  from 
the  total  los.-es  of  head  in  the  last  column  of  iitti«l  table,  and.  aa  it*  magni- 
tude will  probably  not  undergo  muteriul  change  within  the  rmngeof  the 
experiments,   it  may  be  regarded  as  constant.     IJeforo  making  Ibii  de- 
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duction,  however,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  ascertain  some  notion  of  the 
law  governing  these  losses  of  head,  and  for  this  purpose  they  have  been 
plotted  on  Plate  XXXIX  as  ordinates  to  the  corresponding  degree  of 
opening  of  the  valve,  or  number  of  turns  of  the  stem,  as  abscissas. 
Through  most  of  the  points  thus  obtained  it  is  easy  to  pass  a  continuous 
and  apparently  regular  curve  by  bending  a  flexible  steel  or  wooden  rod, 
and,  as  is  usual  in  all  such  cases,  it  will  be  assumed  that  this  curve  will 
represent  the  law  more  correctly  than  the  actual  observations.  By  this 
means  a  new  series  of  values  for  the  losses  of  head  in  inches  of  mercury 
will  be  obtained,  from  which  the  aforesaid  deduction  of  0.135  inch  for 
friction,  etc.,  can  be  made,  whereupon  the  reduction  into  feet  of  water, 
as  well  as  other  operations,  may  follow.  In  Table  No.  3  the  figures 
given  in  the  fourth  column  are  the  observed  losses  of  head,  as  in  Table- 
No.  2  ;  those  in  the  fifth  column  are  obtained  from  the  said  curve 
drawn  to  a  large  scale,  and  are  designated  as  "corrected  total  losses  of 
head  ";  those  in  the  sixth  column  are  obtained  by  subtracting  0.135  from 
the  figures  in  the  preceding  column,  as  above  mentioned,  and  represent 
the  probable  losses  of  head,  expressed  in  inches  of  mercury,  from  the 
valve  disks  alone;  while  the  seventh  column  gives  the  same  exj^ressed 
in  feet  of  water,  using  the  factor  1.0493  as  already  mentioned.  The 
remaining  columns  are  sufficiently  characterized  by  their  headings. 
Table  No.  3. — Showing  losses  of  head  due  to  Valve,  together; 
WITH  Coefficient  foe  computing  such  loss. 
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The  numerical  values  of  tbe  loss  of  bead  due  to  the  valve  ai«kfl  alone, 
as  given  in  the  seventh  column  of  Table  No.  3,  may  alao  be  plotU^^l  aa 
ordinates  for  the  corresponding  numl>er  of  turns  of  the  valve  hUnu  in  the 
second  column  as  abscissas,  thus  obtaining  another  curve  similar  to  the 
one  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  To  avoid  confusinn  in  the 
diagram,  this  curve  has  been  omitted  from  PlaU^  XXXIX.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  of  interest  to  ascertain  the  equation  of  this  curve,  and  hence  also 
an  expression  of  the  law  governing  the  losses  of  head  mentione«l.  For 
this  purpose,  we  denote  the  degree  of  opening  of  the  valve,  aa  given  bj 
the  number  of  effective  turns  of  the  stem  in  the  second  column  of  Table 
No.  3  by  (x);  th<'  loss  of  head  due  to  the  disks  alone,  as  per  Hcventh 
column  of  said  table  by  (y);  the  total  fall  in  the  conduit  by  //  =  112  89; 
and  the  number  of  effective  turns  of  the  stem  to  fully  raise  the  disks  by 
C  =  72.  Since  the  loss  of  head  (y)  cannot  under  ordinary  circumstances 
become  greater  than  H,  we  have  at  once  the  first  condition,  that  (or 
X  =  0,  y  =i  H;  and  as  the  logs  of  head  (y)  is  inappreciable  after  the  disks 
are  fully  raised,  there  follows  the  second  condition,  that  forx=5  C>  y  =  0. 
To  satisfy  these  conditions  the  equation  must  have  the  form  y  =  /T^. 

ax^  4-  ^J?"  4- After  a  number  of  trials  the  writer  found  that  the 

expression  : 

(5) y  =  112.89  4-9.98^"  — 84.00  »s/^ 

gives  values  for  (y)  which  correspond  fairly  well  with  those  in  the 
seventh  column  of  Table  3.  A  somewhat  closer  corresiKjndenco  can 
be  obtained  by  using  more  complicatd  fractional  exponents  for  the 
terms  involving  {x),  with  other  coefficients;  but  as  the  luo  of  such  fac- 
tors is  very  tedious,  only  the  simplest  form  has  been  given. 

It  is  customary  with  the  authors  of  modern  textbookH  on  hydranlics 
to  cite  the  results  obtained  bv  Weisbach  in  his  •  xpcnments  with  valves 
of  relatively  small  «liamcter;  and  in  order  to  compare  the  foregniog 
figures  with  the  latter,  Weisbach's  method  of  exprensing  the  loss  of  bnul 
(y)  in  terms  of  the  mean  velocity  (r)  in  the  con«luit  may  now  lie  applied. 
To  find  this  velocity,  the  values  of  h  =  //—  y  in  the  eighth  column  of 
Table  No.  3  are  to  be  substituted  in  the  above  o<iuation  3.  vuL, 
r  =  0  37399  v  ;7  whence  the  figures  given  in  the  ninth  tH>lumn  of  said 
table  are  obtained;  an«l  to  express  the  relation  U'twe«-n  (y)  and  (t),  w* 

may  place  with  Weisba<h:  y  =  ;  -^.  or:=»-^^-     From  Pierc-'s  for- 

mnla  for  the  acceleration  of  gravity  {g)  wa  also  have,  for  the  localitjr  of 
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our  experiments,  where  the  latitude  is  about  43  degrees  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  630  feet  above  the  sea,  2^  =  64.339;  and  from  these  ele- 
ments the  values  of  (Q  given  in  the  tenth  column  of  Table  No.  3  have 
been  computed.  The  results  found  by  Weisbach,  however,  are  always 
tabulated  for  a  series  of  ratios  {71)  of  the  diameter  {d{)  of  the  full  orifice 
to  the  height  (ndi)  of  the  lune-shaped  orifice,  which  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  the  ratios  occurring  in  our  experiments,  as  given  in  the  third 
column  of  said  Table;  and  in  order  to  institute  a  proper  comparison,  it 
is  necessary  to  obtain  Weisbach's  values  {'C{)  corresponding  to  the  latter 
ratios.  For  this  purpose  the  values  of  {Z{}  have  been  plotted  as 
ordinates  to  the  corresponding  values  of  {n)  as  abscissas;  and  since  there 
is  a  fixed  relation  between  the  ratio  {71)  and  the  number  (x)  of  effective 
turns  of  the  valve  stem,  it  was  easy  to  obtain  from  the  resulting  diagram 
the  value  of  (Ci)  corresponding  to  other  values  of  (n)  or  {x).  For  the 
particular  values  of  (n)  or  {x)  here  considered,  the  values  of  Weisbach's 
coefficient  (Ci)  are  given  in  the  eleventh  column  of  Table  No.  3. 

The  comparison  of  our  values  of  the  coefficient  (C)  with  those  given 
by  Weisbach's  experiments,  shows  a  fair  agreement  only  in  the  first 
three  entries  of  Table  No.  3,  where  the  height  of  the  lune-shaped 
opening  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  or  valve. 
For  the  remaining  cases  the  values  of  (C)  and  (^J  differ  greatly  until  the 
valve  has  been  raised  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  diameter,  where- 
upon they  begin  to  approach  each  other  again. 

Attempts  were  also  made  to  express  analytically  the  relation  of  the 
coefficient  (C)  to  the  ratio  (n)  of  the  diameter  (c/J  of  the  full  valve 
opening  to  the  height  (nd^)  of  the  lune-shaped  oj)ening,  but  without 
much  success.  Since  C  =  0  for  n  =  1,  and  C  =  «»  for  n  =  0,  it  is  obvious 
that  such  relation  must  have  the  general  form  of — 

-"(^y+'(^y+ =«2'-+*^'+ 

where  for  brevity  we  may  place  Z  = .     The  most  satisfactory  of 

the  various  forms  tried  are — for  the  coefficient  (Q  derived  from  our  ex- 
periments— 

(6) ?:  =  Z^  (4.9354  -}-  0.0614  Z^)  —  Z  (0.8284  +  0.8974  Z^), 

and  for  the  coefficients  (d)  from  Weisbach's  experiments — 

<7) Ci  =  Z^  (2.21129  -f  0.01903  Z^)  —Z  (0.00648  -f-0.16384  Z^), 

or,  the  simpler  form: 

<8)  Ci  =  0.1  VZ  +  1.98  Z-. 
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To  indicate  bow  closely  these  equations  correapond  with  the  expi-ri- 

mental  results  obtained  by  the  writer  and  bv  Weisbach  respei-tivclj,  a 

series  of  computations  from  said  equations  have  been  carried  out  in  the 

following    Table    No.    4.     Similar    agreements,    but    not    exact    one* 

throughout,  were  obtained  with  fractional  exponent*  ;  and  08  the  use  of 

such  expressions  is  too  tedious,  they  were  discarded  in  fAvor  of  the 

simpler  expressions  mentioned.     The  law  governing  the  relation  of  (J) 

to  (n)  is  probably  quite  complicated,  as  may  be  seen  by  substituting  for 

(y)  in  the  expression  for  (C),  its  value  as  given  by  etiuation  5,  along  with 

the  value  of  ( v)  from  equ  ition  3. 

Table  No.  4. — Showing  Comparison  of  Experimental  and  Compited 
Results  for  the  CoEFFiriEXT  iZ). 
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It  will  be  observed  that  th  •  diflference-gauge  above  deucribod  tu-  i 
ures  directly  the  los.s  of  head  due  to  the  lune-8hai>ed  oriflce  formoil  by 
partially  opening   the  24-inch  stop  valve,  and  it  ban  occurred  to  Iho 
writer  that  in  cases  where  said  loss  iH  known  the  dinchargo  i       *  *  '  •• 
comi)utod  directly  if  the  coefficient    of  discharge   for  »uch  ui.  - 
wore  known.     From  the  foregoinj?  data  it   is  oaMy  to  compute  thi-^ 
eftioient  for  the  present  case,  by  regarding  the  oj>oniog  as  a  lubmcrgtsl 
orifite  discharging  under  the  head  {t/},  from  Table  No.  3,  and  Uio  area 
(F),  from  Table  No.  1,  in  which  event  we  have  the  well-known  expreMion— 

Q  =  nF  y/'lny  ;  or.  «  =  ^ ; 


thir 


with  an  • 

lij  ■(-•Ic 
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where  (Q)  denotes  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  (F)  the  area 
of  the  lune  in  square  feet,  (y)  the  head  in  feet,  and  (ju)  the  required  co- 
efficient. Let  us  also  denote  by  (A)  the  area  of  the  complete  circle 
formed  by  fully  raising  the  gate,  which,  in  cases  like  the  present,  is  the 
same  as  the  sectional  area  of  the  24-inch  pipe,  and  by  (H)  the  total  fall 
between  the  two  reservoirs,  thus  leaving  the  effective  head  or  fall  in  the 
conduit  or  pipe  =  7i  =  H  —  y,  with  the  length  =  /.  The  discharge  of 
the  pipe  may  be  then  represented  hj  Q  =  cA-\/h,  as  in  equation  4;  and 
by  substituting  this  latter  value  of  (Q)  in  the  above  equation  for  the 
coefficient  (//),  and  combining  the  several  constants,  we  obtain 

A_    |r_  0.14648 


(9). 


jii  =0.046625 


L    /^_ 0.14648     ir 
'^\j2j-      F      s\y' 


y  F 

As  the  values  (i/)  and  {h)  are  given  in  columns  7  and  8  of  Table  No. 
3,  for  various  degrees  of  valve  opening,  and  the  corresponding  values 
of  [F)  are  readily  obtained  either  by  interpolation  in  the  fourth  column 
of  Table  No.  1,  or  by  scale  from  the  curve  of  (F)  on  Plate  XXXVIII,  the 
values  of  (//)  may  now  be  easily  computed,  and  then  plotted  as  ordinates 
in  a  diagram  as  before.  The  results  of  this  computation  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 

Table  No.  5. — Showing  Values  of  Coefficient  of  Discharge  when 
THE  Valve  Opening  is  considered  as  a  Submerged  Orifice. 
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112.70 
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72 

1 

3.15809 

0.000 
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00 

*  At  the  limit  of  n  =  0,  we  have  from  equation  9,  ja  =  oo  or  _  ,  since  F  =0.    Doubtless 

the  proper  value  is  /a  =  co  ,  since  the  values  of  (/u.)  from  equation  9  steadily  increase  as  (n) 
decreases  from  \l  toward  0.  Thus,  if  we  assume  that  equation  5  correctly  represents  the 
relation  of  (y)  to  the  number  of  effective  turns  of  opening,  we  will  have  for  an  opening  of 
only  four  turns  y  =  21.91  feet,  h  =  90.92  feet,  and  i*'  =  0.16  square  feet,  whence  fi.  =  1.862. 
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From  the  figures  in  the  last  column  of  the  foregoing  table,  the  pecu- 
liar variation  in  the  value  of  the  coefficient  (//)  is  rea^lilj  i>«rceivod,  and 
can  be  made  more  apparent  when  these  values  are  plotted  as  ordinate*. 
While  under  ordinary  circumstances  where  the  discharge  occurs  from  a 
higher  into  a  lower  reservoir  with  known  difference  of  level,  the  use  of 
the  foregoing  coefficient  (//)  would  not  be  desirable,  yet  there  are  often 
cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  determine  correctly  the  value  of  {//j,  and  in 
such  cases  the  discharge  through  a  throttled  stc)p  valve  may  be  computed 
with  fair  accuracy  by  means  of  this  coefficient  when  {F)  and  (y)  tas 
known.  For  any  particular  valve,  the  values  of  (F)  can  easily  be  com- 
puted, as  in  the  present  case,  and  by  means  of  the  mercurial  difference- 
gauge  above  described,  the  values  of  (^)  are  readily  obtained. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  the  irregularity  in  the  cur\'e  for  (u) 
which  appears  in  the  diagram  between  the  twelfth  and  ninet4>cnth  turn 
of  the  valve  stem  in  opening,  estimated  from  the  top  of  the  vahe  seat 
This  irregularity  is  obviously  due  to  some  slight  errors  in  obtaining  the 
loss  of  head  with  the  pressure-difference  gauge,  owing  to  the  consider- 
able fluctuations  of  the  mercury  at  these  stages  of  vaWe  opening. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  said  curve  for  (//)  should  not  be  regular 
and  continuous  throughout;  and  the  computation  of  the  valued  of  iu) 
has  accordingly  proved  to  be  not  only  an  excellent  check  on  the  general 
correctness  of  the  gauge  observations,  but  also  an  indicator  of  the 
locality  of  possible  errors  in  such  observations. 


DISCUSSION. 


Clemens  Herschel,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— I  did  not  intend  to  say  any- 
thing on  this  paper,  although  it  is  one  of  tho8<*  contributiona  to  the 
Ti'ansactio7i8  of  the  Society  which,  to  my  mind,  mark  a  dixtinct 
even  though  it  be  in  only  u  small  branch  of   hydrauli<'-    l"!t     ....  .a 
advance,  clearly   and   distinctly;   a  contribution  of  so;  new  in 

engineering  literature.     It  goes  without  saying  that  I  am  highly  plfmscd, 
nay,  delighted,  with   the    i>aper.      The   trt-atment  of   the       '  » 

broad  one;  it  is  handled  in  a  masterly,  in  an  exhaustiYo,  i  i 

the  results  are  such  as  may  undoubtedly  be  used  in  future  by  other* 

Comparison  is  made  in  the  paper  with  rcHulta  found  by  Wettliacb; 
and  I  think  that  there  is  not,  perhaps,  SI  *'         *         *'  -  *     *'  ' 

fact  that  wheri  as  these  experiiu.nti*  wer<  .     .        { 
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Weisbach's  experiments  were  made  on  small  valves,  say  1,  Ij  and  f 
inch  valves.  This  might  be  called  an  experiment  out  in  the  open,  in 
the  field,  while  Weisbach's  were  laboratory  experiments.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  differences  in  the  results  of  these  experiments  from 
Weisbach's,  instead  of  surprising  any  one  as  differing  from  them,  should 
excite  surprise  as  to  their  being  so  nearly  alike  with  them.  One  thing  has 
pleased  me  very  much — a  person  always  likes  to  see  the  influence  of  his 
own  work  showing  itself  in  course  of  time  in  other  people's  writings — 
viz.,  the  use  of  what  is  called  the  difference  gauge;  and  finally  the  rating, 
as  we  may  call  it,  of  this  2-foot  valve  for  purposes  of  a  water  meter,  by 
observing  the  differences  of  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  valve. 
Some  members  of  the  Society  may  remember  that  a  couple  of  years  ago 
I  read  a  paper  on  what  was  called  the  Venturi  w^ater  meter,  one  that  I 
tested  in  a  pipe  of  9  feet  diameter,  also  in  a  1-foot  pipe,  and  have  since 
tested  it  in  a  4-foot  and  a  1-inch  pipe,  which  meter  was  based  on  this 
same  idea  of  differences  of  pressure;  that  is,  gauging  the  quantity  of 
water  flowing  through  a  pipe  and  through  this  meter,  by  observing 
simply  the  differences  of  pressure  at  two  points  in  the  meter.  That 
meter  has  been  sufficiently  tested  now  to  prove  it  a  valuable  instrument. 
In  it  the  coefficient  is  a  constant,  within  ordinary  limits,  whereas  in  Mr. 
Kuichling's  2-foot  valve,  the  coefficient  naturally  varies  between  wide 
limits  as  portrayed  on  his  curve  of  these  coefficients. 

The  subject  taken  as  a  whole  is,  of  course,  only  a  simple  thing;  although 
we  can  all  appreciate,  that  to  work  it  out  and  portray  it  in  all  its  parts 
was  the  labor  of  a  good  many  days,  and  had  to  be  done  with  the  greatest 
care  and  discretion  in  order  to  reach  reliable  results.  I  mean  when  I 
say  it  is  a  simple  thing,  that,  after  all,  it  is  only  the  rating  of  a  2-foot 
valve;  but  little  by  little  the  whole  science  of  hydraulics  is  built  up  of 
just  such  simple  things.  I  can  only  regret  that  hydraulic  engineers  are 
not  more  frequently  in  position  to  make  experiments  of  this  sort.  I 
believe  it  was  Galileo  who  said  that  it  was  a  matter  of  grief  to  him,  that 
he  could  learn  more  about  the  course  of  the  stars  and  planets  than  he 
could  about  the  flow  of  water  right  on  the  earth  which  he  inhabited. 
What  he  regretted  is  true  to  this  day.  In  the  case  in  hand  Mr.  Kuich- 
ling  has  been  luckily  so  placed  that  he  has  been  able  to  give  us  the 
action  of  water,  as  it  flows  through  a  2-foot  valve,  and  we  have,  in  con- 
sequence, gained  that  much  for  the  cause  of  hydraulics. 

As  to  the  subject  of  pulsations  in  flowing  water,  I  remember  very 
well  when  Mr.  D.  Farrand  Henry  was  at  work  on  the  Detroit  River,  being 
in  correspondence  with  him  at  the  time;  and  from  that  day  to  this  I 
have  often  noticed  these  pulsations,  as  anybody  can,  who  will  closely 
observe  flowing  water.  I  am  not  disposed  to  seek  the  cause;  it  is 
simply  a  fact;  the  cause  is  probably  complex,  but  there  it  is.  It  is  in- 
herent in  all  flowing  water,  whether  it  goes  over  a  weir,  through  a  canal 
or  river,  or  through  a  valve  in  a  pipe.     The  fact  is,  there  is  no  such 
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thing  as  uniformly  flowing  water,  ordinarily  speaking;  there  certainly  i« 
not,  unless  the  water  be  issued  at  a  very  great  velocity,  and.  even  then, 
more  delicate  observation  may  rev<  al  it.  In  ordinary  velocities  it 
plainly  does  not  exist,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  flowing  water  uithoot 
pulsations.  Of  course,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  roughness,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  matter  of  roughness  and  smoothness  is  one  of  reUtife 
terms.  If  we  take  a  canal  180  feet  wide  and  15  fet*t  deep,  and  compare 
that  with  the  roughness  of  a  rubble  wall  on  each  side,  the  canal  might 
be  called  a  smooth  channel,  yet  these  puhations  exist  in  the  threo^l  of 
the  current.  I,  myself,  simply  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  they  exist 
in  all  flowing  water. 

J.  Foster  Cro WELL,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— In  Table  No.  5  of  the  paper. 
which  gives  the  effect  on  the  velocities  of  different  (»i>eningH  of  tho 
valve,  there  is  a  very  significant  result  which  shows  that  a  2-1-inch  valve 
can  be  largely  closed  without  affectin<;  very  much  the  di-  '  1  it 

would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  relations.     The  curvts  <  :.  :..•   ^.am 

giving  the  values  of  the  table  show  the  effect  very  clearly.  I  think  I 
could  perhaps  make  it  out,  but  I  fear,  as  I  have  not  i>repared  mysw-lf,  it 
would  be  rather  tedious  for  tho  other  members  present.  I  will,  how- 
ever, call  your  attention  generally,  which  the  author  of  tho  pnpor  has 
already  done,  to  the  remarkable  variations  in  the  last  column  of  the 
table  and  to  the  considerations  which  they  suggest.  It  would  ap|>oar 
that  the  water  flowing  in  the  full  pipe  section  on  reaching  the  lune- 
shaped  opening  is  subjected  to  momentary  compression  at  tho  orifice, 
which  imparts  a  great  increase  of  velocity  to  the  enrrent  through  the 
orifice.  Were  the  sides  of  the  orifice  prolonged  sufficiently,  the  velocity 
would  b<>  again  decreased  by  the  greater  friction;  but,  for  the  iihort 
length  of  tlie  valve  contraction,  the  vis-inertia  of  tho  moving  wat^T  is 
suflicient  to  overcome  the  increased  friction,  and  the  water  pasucs 
through  in  a  series  of  impulses  with  scarcely  diminisl     '       '  "f  dis- 

charge.    It  may  be  that  here  is  the  solution  of  tin-  m  th«» 

flow  observed  in  the  gauges. 

John  W.  Hill,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— The  facility  afforded  by  a 
partially  closed  stop  valve  in  a  water  discharge  pipe,  for  '  * 
resistance  against  which  j)umping  engines  are  worked  ib. 
and  other  trials,  is  often  taken  advantage  of  to  pr»Kluce  a  hea*!  on  the 
pumps  considerably  greater  than  the  normal  presHur*}  in  tho  mains;  by 
means  of  which  tho  pumps  may  be  eau.sod  to  work  under  a  pressure  or 
head  of  80,  DO,  100  <»r  more  pounils,  while  the  presnure  in  tho  msin  ool- 
side  the  engine-room  may  be  maintained  at  35  or  40  pound*,  or  at  the 
static  head  of  reservoir  or  stand-pipe,  or  at  the  usual  servico  prvssore. 
As  tho  pressure  on  the  pumps  risoH  or  falls,  tho  Btop  vslvo  or  rpgv* 
lating  valve  is  cautiously  oi)ene»l  and  closed  a  few  turns  or  partial  tarns 
of  tho  stem,  by  an  observer  in  charge,  who  takes  his  cue  from  a  i>air  of 
pressure  gauges;   one   of   which   is  connect«*d   to  the  discharge  pipe 
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between  the  pumps  and  stop  valve,  and  the  other  to  the  discharge  pipe 
beyond  the  stop  valve.  Meanwhile  the  pumps  may  be  worked  at  con- 
tract speed,  or  may  be  operated  (as  in  direct  service  water-works)  to 
meet  the  current  demand  for  water. 

I  have  made  several  duty  trials  of  pumping  engines  in  this  manner, 
the  only  variable  condition  being  the  rate  of  discharge  of  the  pumps 
while  the  steam  pressure  and  head  pumped  against  were  constant;  and 
at  all  other  times  all  the  conditions  of  pump  delivery,  head  pumped 
against  and  steam  pressure  have  been  as  nearly  constant  as  it  was  possi- 
ble by  careful  management  to  have  them.  In  such  cases  the  head  in 
the  discharge  main  between  the  stop  valve  and  the  pumps  may  be 
maintained  at  any  desired  pressure,  while  the  head  outside  the  engine 
room  or  beyond  the  stop  valve,  remains  at  the  lower  or  usual  service 
pressure. 

But  while  I  have  used  the  principle  of  increased  resistance  by  a 
partially  closed  stop  valve  in  a  pump  discharge  main  to  maintain  a  satis- 
factory head  to  pump  against,  it  has  never  occurred  to  me  that  this 
might  be  employed  to  even  approximately  determine  the  discharge  of 
the  pumps;  perhaps  because  of  the  more  convenient  and  more  reliable 
method  generally  adopted  in  such  cases,  viz.,  to  calculate  the  actual 
displacement  of  the  pump  plungers  from  their  net  areas  and  travel,  and 
allow  an  arbitrary  loss  of  action  or  slip. 

Apart  from  tests  of  pumping  engines,  situations  may  arise  where  it 
will  be  convenient  to  estimate  the  flow  of  water  by  means  of  the  differ- 
ence of  pressures  on  opposite  sides  of  a  partially  closed  stop  valve;  but 
from  present  information  on  the  subject  I  should  be  inclined  to  accept 
any  such  measurement  as  a  very  rough  approximation  indeed.  If  it  be 
true  that  experimenters  in  hydraulics  are  not  agreed  upon  the  coeffi- 
cients of  resistance  and  discharge  for  the  orifices  of  regular  shape 
(round,  square  and  rectangular),  then  how  can  we  hope  to  reconcile  the 
discrepancies  which  will  arise  when  we  attempt  measurements  of  flow 
through  variable  lune-shaped  orifices,  with  their  coefficients  of  resist- 
ance and  efflux  changing  with  every  change  in  the  relative  size  of  the 
orifice?  and  how  will  we  apply  an  expression  for  discharge  which  may 
be  obtained  from  experiments  with  a  24:-inch  Ludlow  valve,  to  valves 
from  the  dozen  or  more  other  makers,  or  to  valves  of  other  sizes  from 
the  same  maker,  without  special  tests  with  each,  which  tests  in  them- 
selves will  generally  dispose  of  the  main  question,  viz.,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  discharge  in  a  particular  case. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Kuichling  are  quite  interesting,  especially 
when   the  results  are  compared  with  those  from  Weisbach,  with  his 

simple  gate  valve,  the  differences  in  — ,  and  in  the  coefficient  of  resist- 

ance  (?)  being  accounted  for,  no  doubt,  by  the  difference  in  the  forms  and 
proportions  of  the  Ludlow  double  disk  and  Weisbach  simple  sliding- 
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gate  valve;  and  these  differences  serve  to  empha-si/..-  th««  diffi»uhv 
surrounding  attempts  at  estimaiting  the  flow  of  water  through  pipts  by 
means  of  constricted  lune-shaped  valve  orifices. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  experiments  have  any  practical  value,  b.  oinKe  if 
it  be  required  to  measure  the  flow  of  water  in  a  line  (»f  pipe  {»f  ku'.wn 
diameter,  it  can  be  done  more  conveniently  by  means  of  aceurute  piezom- 
eters placed  a  measured  distance  apart  and  adjusted  to  a  commoo 
datum  plane;  the  difference  of  heatls  at  the  up  and  down  stroain 
stations  (gauges)  and  diameter  and  character  of  wet  perimeter  of  the 
pipe  furnish  all  the  necessary  data  for  the  use  of  Chezy  or  Kntttr 
formula.  This,  of  course,  in  situations  where  it  is  impoMible  or  incoo- 
venient  to  measure  the  discharge  or  flow  by  wier,  or  in  tanks,  or  by 
reservoir. 

John  Thomson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— In  regard  to  the  gauge  illus- 
trated in  the  paper  bv  Mr.  Kuichling,  it  is  an  instrument  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  engineer  having'  to  do  with  hydraulic  opera- 
tions. Its  sensitiveness  and  yet  relatively  high  range  of  reading, 
together  with  its  uniformly  exact  indications,  would  render  it  invalua- 
ble in  many  places.  For  instance,  if  applied  to  a  pump,  a  meter  or  a 
steam  engine,  any  faulty  tlirottling  throu^'h  the  valves  or  channela 
could  at  once  be  detected.  I  am  not  fully  persuaded,  however,  that  the 
slip  gauges  and  vernier  as  devised  by  Mr.  Kuichling  are  the  bext  arrange- 
ments that  could  1  e  applied  for  reading  the  height  of  the  columns.  I 
have  made  a  drawing  of  a  differential  mercury  gauge  intended  for  my 
own  use  in  which  a  screw  is  disposed  between  the  glana  tubou,  acting  om 
a  column  to  bind  the  head  and  base  together.  The  serew  is  to  be  of  0. 1 
inch  pitch,  upon  which  a  nut  will  be  mounted,  gmduatetl  t<»  read  io 
0.01  and  0.005  inches.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  stwl  indieatort, 
floated  upon  the  mercury,  having  sharply  defined  nicks  or  cross-lines, 
would  b3  an  assistance  to  accurate  and  ready  reading.  Snch  fioaU 
would  re  luire  to  be  B  »wer-B:iiffed  to  r-  rosion,  aM  they  would  l>e 

j)artially  immersed  in  water.  But  these  :.  .>msof  detail  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  detractive  of  the  gauge  as  a  whole,  the  i)erformance  of  which 
was  highly  satisfactory. 

In  view  of  a  recent  discussion  in  whicli  1  t  hk  j  ;iri  involving  the 
matter  of  sjiring  gauges  as  instruments  of  precision,  ptirlicuUr  attention 
is  called  to  Mr.  Kuichling's  Table  No.  2  in  so  far  as  the  indications  of 
the  mercury  columns  are  comi)arable  to  those  of  the  spr:  •«, 

in  one  case  the  spring  gauge  indicated  u  ilit' — '  '  • 

difference  gauge  denoted  over  2  pounds;  in   .  »( 

gauge   showed    no   difference,   while  the   actual   change   m  u 

amounted  to  nearly  1.35  pounds.     As  to  the 

can  be  but  little  doubt.     There  wan  no  chaii*     : ^. :.....: 

the  observers  during  the  instant  of  any  rea<hng,  as  to  %»helhor.  car|»enUT- 
like,  it  was  '•  full  "  or  "scant."    The  atU-ntiou  of  each  U'lng  intently 
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and  solely  directed  to  one  column,  even  unconscious  cerebration  could 
not  assist  in  improperly  bringing  the  personal  equation  of  the  observers 
into  unison.  Moreover,  after  the  complete  series  of  observations  had 
been  concluded,  the  valve  was  reset  to  several  known  positions  and  the 
gauge  again  read.  In  all  of  such  instances  the  observations  were  practi" 
cally  identical,  and  this  was  regarded  as  fair  proof  that  the  condition  of 
the  line,  the  valve,  the  gauge  and  the  observers  had  not  changed  their 
rating. 

I  do  not  concur  with  Mr.  Kuichling's  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
oscillations  of  the  mercurial  columns.  As  will  be  seen  by  inspection  of 
the  drawings,  the  "legs  "  of  the  gauge  were  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
conduit.  Now,  I  take  it  that  entrained  air  in  a  pipe-line  travels  at  the 
top,  being  rolled  along  at  a  rate  of  speed  probably  less  than  that  of  the 
maximum  velocity  of  flow.  But,  irrespective  of  the  rate  of  travel,  should 
even  a  globule  of  air  pass  the  piezometric  openings  leading  to  the 
gauge,  it  would  tend  to  disturb  the  static  conditions  which  obtain 
thereat.  And  the  fact  that  these  fluctuations  increased  with  the  de- 
pression of  the  valve,  in  other  words,  were  in  a  measure  proportionate 
to  the  velocity  of  flow  through  the  lune-shaped  orifice,  would  seem  to 
bear  out  this  theory,  in  that  any  air  driven  down  toward  and  thence 
through  the  lune-shaped  opening  would  again  ascend  and  impinge  at 
a  relatively  high  velocity  against  the  upper  surface  of  the  pipe.  If  an 
exi^eriment  of  this  kind  were  to  be  duplicated,  I  would  therefore  sug- 
gest that  the  legs  of  the  gauge  be  connected  at  the  side  or  bottom 
of  the  pipe  ;  or,  better  still,  in  the  manner  described  by  John  R. 
Freeman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  his  paper  on  the  hydraulics  of  fire 
streams,  in  which  a  circumferential  channel  is  employed  having  a  series 
of  ducts  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  pipe.  My  present 
point  may  be  illustrated  by  supposing  that  if  Mr.  Kuichling — instead  of 
amply  spreading  the  legs  of  his  gauge,  as  he  properly  did — had  con- 
nected them  close  up  to  opposite  sides  of  the  valve,  then,  in  such  an 
event,  the  suction  of  the  discharge  past  the  valve-disks  would  un- 
doubtedly produce  a  negative  effect  somewhat  proportionate  to  the  in- 
crease of  velocity  at  the  orific6  and  a  false  conclusion  might  then  have 
been  deduced. 

While  Mr.  Kuichling  has  chosen  to  treat  his  subject  analytically,  the 
practical  importance  of  his  work  and  its  demonstration  ought  not  to  be 
left  for  doubtful  recognition.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that 
those,  more  or  less  familiar  with  throttling  diaphragms  and  venturi- 
nozzles,  have  been  aware  of  their  relatively  high  discharging  capacity 
when  inserted  in  tubes  or  pipes  of  greater  diameter,  because  such  a 
condition  is  to  the  entire  flow  for  an  instant  the  friction  of  a  point,  so 
to  speak,  merging  pressure  into  velocity.  Nevertheless,  speaking  for 
myself,  although  having  some  reason  to  anticipate  the  results  which  Mr. 
Kuichling  has  presented,  I  question  if  I  should  have  had  the  temerity, 
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without  the  assurance  of  this  demoustration,  to  snggest  i)l»4-in(r  in  « 
force  main  of  2  feet  diameter  stop  valves  of,  say,  Ij  or  U  feet  d: 
And  yet  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  what  with  i»erfect  propriety  n 
done  in  analogous  instances;  as  such  an  introduction,  without  r- 
in  any   practical   diminution   of  the  discharging  capacity  of  tbo  lino, 
would  not  only  reduce  the  cost,  but  would  greatly  increase  the  ernne  and 
celerity  with  which  the  valves  could  be  operated. 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  to,  in  the  slightest  degree,  diflparage  the 
ordinary  frictional  losses  known  to  occur  in  flowing  water;  rather  let  it 
be  taken  as  an  exemplification  thereof.     In  the  /'  "      <  there 

was  published  some  time  past,  several  excerpts  :.  ..   :   -  of  the 

late  W.  J.  McAlpine,  in  which  occurred  in  effect  this  statement,  which  ia 
worthy  of  record  as  a  theorem:  *'  As  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  so  doea 
water  abhor  an  angle."      But  the  action  of  a  constricted  oi)erir  ^    " 
posed  transversely  to  the  path  of  the  current,  n>8ult8  only  in  n 
deflection  of  &  portion  of  the  mass,  and  well  illustrates  the  persiMtency  to 
flow  in  a  straight  line,  the  abhorrence  of  an  angle.     Collateral  to  this  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  briefly  describe  a  simple  experiment,  which  I  re- 
cently tried  with  the  view  of  clearly   fixing  this  fact  in  my  own  mind 
through  the  medium  of  ocular  demonstrati«)n.     A  short  pi<»ce  of  pliant 
rubber  tubing,  about  three-fourths  inch  inside  clinmeter,  wit  1 

to  an  ordinary  faucet.     The  pipe  was  tlien  curved  to  appr*  v ......:  ..    ^ 

half  circle,  a  small  brass  tube  about  one-fourth  inch  diameter  was  in- 
serted so  as  to  point  towards  the  centre  of  said  circular  cnrve,  and  aUo 
another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pii>e  pf'  -     ••  ' 

The  small  tubes  were,  in  fact,  horizontal  j)ii'/i  ...   :  .    .     i- 

of  pliant  tubing.  "With  the  rubber  tube  dis<*harging  a  full  stream,  the 
external  piezometer  would  also  discharge  a  full  stream,  but  no  flow 
would  take  place  from  the  internal  piezometer.  This  indicatetl  no  preaa* 
ure  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  tube.  The  piezometers  were  tbeD  re- 
moved, and  a  section,  about  2  inches  long  by,  say,  ooo-balf  inch  wide, 
was  cut  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  loop,  when  the  water  would  flow  past 
the  opening  thus  formed  in  a  perfect  stream,  crystal-like  and  unbroken 
in  contour.  Ob\  iously,  the  tangential  tendency  or  p<'n*i»toncy  was 
entirely  resisted  by  the  exterior  wall.  It  will,  of  counn",  be  under>»tood 
that  the  flow  as  just  described  would  not  continue  at)  'i**. 

From  this  the  (juery  naturally  arises,  what  would  b«?  the  p.  ;  .  -:.:ler- 
ence  in  discharging  capacity,  supposing  a  valve  to  l>e  situat^sl  in  a  cir- 
cular loop,  and  so  disposeil  that  its  disk  would  cut  the  flow  from  the 
exterior  or  from  the  intt^rior  side  thereof  ? 

In  respect  of  Mr.  Kuichling's  reference  to  me  as  a  co-acting  obacnrer, 
his  close  a<lherence  to  grammatical  etiquette  girea  me  undue  honor:  for 
in  this  work  I  was  in  uowiw  a  principal,  but  was  rather  aa  "  a    • 
at  the  shrine  of  sug.s."    Mr.  Kuichling's  pai>er  is  adi^liiiotat'ieotili.  ^..o- 
tion  to  the  hubject  of  which  it  treats,  and  I  am  rafflrfanilr  honored  in 
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having  been  the  means  of  persuading  him  to  prepare  it.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  experiment,  which  consumed  nearly  all  of  a  bright,  pleasant 
Sunday,  with  kodak  in  hand  I  went  up  the  bank  of  Mount  Hope  Reser- 
voir, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  near  where  the  gauge  had  been  applied,  and,  turn- 
ing quickly,  caught  a  "  snap  shot  "  of  Mr.  Kuichling  as  he  was  mounting 
the  stairs.  The  smile  of  satisfaction  which  yet  hngered  upon  his  feat- 
ures, filled  the  "  field  "  of  my  instrument.  He  said  that  mine  spilled 
over  the  bank.  Possibly  it  did,  for  I  had  never  taken  part  in  a  more 
interesting,  instructive  and  successful  demonstration,  and  my  satisfac- 
tion at  the  time  could  not  have  been  indicated  in  inches  of  mercury. 

John  C.  Tkautwtne,  Je. — As  to  the  cause  of  the  oscillation  observed 
in  the  heights  of  the  mercury  columns  under  a  given  opening  of  the 
valve,  it  is  evidently,  as  our  author  intimates,  a  matter  of  individual 
opinion  how  much  of  these  oscillations  was  due  to  the  partial  obstruc- 
tion at  the  valve,  and  how  much  to  variations  in  the  barometric  pressure 
upon  one  or  both  of  the  reservoirs.  For  my  own  part,  my  labors  with 
Kutter's  coefficient  "?i"  of  roughness  have  left  me  with  a  lively  (per- 
haps exaggerated)  sense  of  the  disturbances  caused  by  even  very  slight 
irregularities  in  the  pipe;  and  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  look  rather  to- 
the  obstructions  at  the  valve,  than  (with  the  author)  to  barometric- 
changes,  for  the  cause  of  even  the  remaining  slight  oscillations  observed 
in  the  mercury  columns  after  the  valve  was  fully  opened.  Even  in  the 
smoothest  and  straightest  pipes  and  channels,  the  particles  of  water 
next  to  the  walls  must  move  very  much  slower  than  those  nearer  to  the 
axis  of  the  pipe,  and  this  difference  of  velocity  must  produce  lateral 
currents  and  eddies  which  cannot  but  cause  variations  in  the  piezometric 
pressure  at  a  given  opening  in  the  pipe.  Now  the  positive  though 
partial  obstruction  caused  by  even  a  fully  opened  valve,  must  greatly 
aggravate  this  disturbance,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  expect, 
at  openings  placed  near  such  an  obstruction,  just  such  oscillations  as  are 
here  recorded,  independently  of  possible  variations  in  the  air  pressures- 
at  the  reservoirs.  As  remarked  by  the  author,  the  oscillations,  of 
course,  decreased  rapidly  and  almost  uniformly  (see  Table  No.  2)  as  the 
obstruction  was  diminished  by  the  progressive  opening  of  the  valve; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  oscilla- 
tion would  have  been  observed  if  the  valve  could  have  been  removed 
altogether  and  a  smooth  length  of  pipe  substituted  for  it.  It  will  also 
be  noticed  that  as  a  rule  the  oscillations  were  greater  at  the  lower  than 
in  the  upper  gauge  tube,  as  might  be  expected  of  oscillations  due  to  the 
obstruction.  It  is  true,  however,  that  this  distinction  is  much  less 
marked,  and  therefore  less  conclusive,  with  wider  than  with  narrower 
openings  of  the  valve. 

The  author  states  that  "the  same  (query,  equal?)  oscillation  was 
observed  *  *  *  on  applying  the  gauge  to  the  same  line  of  pipe  at  a 
locality  about  6  miles  from  the  distributing  reservoir,  and  at  a  time 
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when  no  change  whatever  was  made  in  any  valve  or  other  fixture  on  the 
line  " ;  but  we  are  not  told  whether  in  this  case  there  was  a  Talre  or 
other  partial  obstruction  betweeu  the  two  piezometric  opeaings.  And, 
even  if  there  were  none,  it  seems  to  me  it  might  still  be  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture whether  the  oscillations  were  due  chiefly  to  barometric  change«, 
or  to  those  eddying  curnnts  which  must  exist  even  in  practically 
"smooth"  pipes.  It  would  be  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  have 
the  results  of  similar  experiments  accompanied  by  careful  and  simulta- 
neous barometric  records  taken  at  the  two  reservoirs. 

We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  time  during  which  the  oecillatioDs  took 
place;    but,    as    the    entire    series    of    observations  was    made    witliin 
**  several  hours,"  it  may  properly  be  asked  whether  the  time  occupied 
by  the  separato    oscillations   was   sufficient    to   render   atl:  the 

assumption  of  the  necessary  barometric  changes  at  the  rcHi ; . v......     In 

the  absence  of  the  plates  referred  to,  which  no  doubt  show  the  relative 
elevations  of  the  valve  and  of  the  lower  reservoir,  we  niay  auk  alto 
whether  and  how  it  was  known  that  the  pipe  just  l>elt'W  the  valve  ran 
constantly  full,  especially  under  the  smaller  openings  recorded.  I  am 
advised  that  the  reason  for  the  absence  of  records  of  experiments  with 
openings  of  less  than  thirteen  turns,  is  that  the  limit  of  the  gauge  was 
reached  at  that  point. 

R.  Fletcher,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— CoUignon*  shows  an  ideal 
sketch  of  a  form  of  differential  piezometer  (see  Fig.)  deriaed  by 
Belanger,  which  he  describes  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  Sniull  differ- 
ences of  piezometric  columns  may 
be  obtained  by  joining  together 
two  small  pipes  tixed  in  the  con- 
duit, one  at  A,  the  other  at  B. 
Tiiese  are  terminat4*d  at  C  and  D 
by  a  single  curved  glass  tube, 
CED,  at  the  summit  of  which  an 
opening,  K,  is  pr  >vided  with  a 
stop  cock.  The  water  mounts  in 
the  piezometer  and  compresses  the 
contained  air.  The  stop  cock  is 
opened  and  coutrolle<l  so  as  to 
allow  a  part  of  the  contained  air  - 
to  escape  until  the  water  appears 
in  both  branches  of  the  glass  tul»<»,  wIhh  it  ;    air- -t.   i.    i- 

branch,  and  at  -V'in  the  other.     The  dilTir.  ik f  1«  v.  Mr 

JV  measures  by  liquid  column  the  .liff.  rcnce  of  prin^Hurc  mmikLi 

The  form  thua  deacribed  lia.H  the  adv  »  '  ■ 

•••Court  do  Merai.lqua  AppU«ia««  »u&  Goo«Uua.  i**i.c.  U>ir»u. 

Edouaril  Collignon,  Paris.  1h70. 
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piezometric  column  more  than  twelve  times  as  long  as  the  corresponding 
mercury  column,  and  may  be  useful  for  measuring  small  differences  of 
pressure  if  the  conditions  are  not  such  as  to  cause  extreme  or  long-con- 
tinued oscillations.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of  simplicity  in  detail 
and  small  cost.  But  the  range  of  its  adaptation  is  limited,  as  the  use  of 
a  differential  water  column  more  than  3  or  4  feet  high  would  be  gener- 
ally inconvenient.  It  may  be  presumed,  also,  that  under  pressures 
exceeding  80  to  100  feet,  with  a  long  line  of  pipe,  the  oscillations  would 
be  very  troublesome. 

It  would  appear  that  the  oscillations  observed  by  Mr.  Kuichling  may 
well  be  due  to  the  recognized  and  unexplained  irregularities  in  the  flow 
of  water  under  conditions  calculated  to  secure  the  highest  degree  of 
uniformity.  An  assumption  of  sudden  variations  in  atmospheric  press- 
ure would  need  strong  confirmation  from  simultaneous  barometric 
observations.  Mr.  Kuichling's  valuable  and  interesting  results  are  an 
important  addition  to  our  stock  of  hydraulic  data. 

Geoege  W.  Rafter,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Mr.  Kuichling's  paper 
brings  to  the  attention  of  hydraulicians  an  interesting,  and  to  some 
extent  important,  line  of  experimentation,  more  especially  because  the 
stop  valves  used  were  much  larger  than  those  used  by  Weisbach,  who, 
thus  far,  is  the  only  experimenter  who  has  published  results  of  this 
character.  The  analytical  portion  of  the  paper  may,  moreover,  be 
denominated  elegant,  by  reason  of  the  ingenious  treatment  which  the 
purely  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  has  received.  In  reference  to  the 
appliances  used  and  the  deductions  from  the  observations,  the  paper, 
however,  admits  of  criticism;  and  there  are  a  number  of  important  dis- 
crepancies which  it  is  hoped  the  author  of  the  paper  will  clear  up  in  his 
final  discussion. 

The  method  of  calibration,  by  reason  of  apparently  eliminating  the 
error  due,  not  only  to  the  impurity  of  the  mercury,  but  to  variations  in 
diameter  of  the  tube,  is  ingenious,  and  its  author  should  receive  especial 
credit  for  it.  On  this  point,  however,  some  confusion  apparently  exists, 
as  Mr.  Kuichling  refers  to  a  graduation  of  his  tube  in  inches  and  tenths. 
If  such  a  graduation  was  actually  made  and  used,  the  error  due  to  change 
in  diameter  of  the  tubes  is  not  eliminated  and  it  would  vitiate  the  result. 
Following  this  thought  further,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  equivalent  of 
an  inch  of  mercury  is  given  as  1.0493  feet  of  water,  or  1  foot  of  mer- 
cury balances  12.59  feet  of  water,  that  is  to  say,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  mercury  used  was,  for  the  actual  temperature  and  elevation,  12.59, 
instead  of  about  13.55,  as  it  should  be  for  pure  mercury.  It  is  hoped 
that  Mr.  Kuichling  will  explain  whether  the  apparent  discrepancy  here 
is  due  to  impurity  of  the  mercury  or  to  variation  in  size  of  his  tubes, 
as  upon  this  point  will  hinge  very  largely  the  real  utiUty  of  his  experi- 
ments. 

Again,  it  maybe  noted,   the  record  shows  a  loss  of  0.135  inch  of 
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mercury.      Even  after  the  gate  is  entirely  oi>cn,  this  loss  takiug  place 

according  to  the  paper  in  a  length  of  main  of  17.1  feet  (which  in  n  '   '•. 

of  1  000  feet,  the  ordinary  unit  for  statement   of   hydraulic  g 
amounts  to  a  loss  of  8.28  feet.     At  the  time  of  making  the  exi>eriajent«, 
the  total  fall  between  the  two  reservoirs,  connected  l»y  the  '24-inch  main. 
in  which  the  stop  gate  experimented  upon  ocfurs,  was  lll.S'j  Uvt.    -iv ;,  ., 
for  a  total  length  of  connecting  main  of  46  HOT  feet,  a  rate  of  gm  : 

2.41  feet  per  1  000.  There  is,  however,  a  slight  l>end  in  the  special  y 
branch  included  between  the  two  points  of  attachment  of  the  apparatun, 
but  the  small  amount  of  deviation  from  a  right  line  occurring  here  can- 
not be  taken  as  explaining  the  large  value  of  the  de<laced  gradient  of 
8.28  per  1  000  feet  for  full  discharge.  In  my  opinion,  this  fact  ali.no 
should  make  us  very  cautious  in  accepting  these  results  as  otherwise 
than  accidentally  correct.  This  remark  is  further  emi)ha^iz«d  by  the 
wide  variation  in  value  of  the  coefficients  given  in  Colamn  10  of  Table 
No.  3,  in  comparison  with  those  of  Weisbach,  in  Column  11. 

Again,  tlie  propriety  of  selecting  the  24-inoh  gate  of  the  >f ♦  t7....« 

Reservoir  gate-liouse  for  these  experiments  may  l>e  fairly 
in  view  of  the  possibility  of  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  si>ecial; 
which,  while  an  exceedingly  small  ([imntity  with  full  gate  and  its  conse- 
quent low  velocity  of  a  little  less  than  4  feet  per  second,  is  nevertheloM 
an  important  factor  with  a  partially  throttleil  gate  and  the  resulting  high 
velocity  through  the  same.  The  location  selected  admittiH]  convenienlJj 
of  a  distance  of  only  17.1  feet  between  points  of  attaehiuent  for  the  dif- 
ferenee-gauge  apparatus,  a  distance  which  the  great  tluotuatioos  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  experiments  shows  to  l>e  entirely  insuffieieot  for 
accurate  work.  Moreover,  there  are  at  least  two  points  on  the  same  pijw 
line  where  the  experiments  could  be  made  and  a  stretch  of  nenr-  '-  :(?hl 
pipe  of  several  hundred  (eot  on   either  side  of  the  gate  oi  A 

statement  of  the  reasons  in  detail,  by  Mr.  Kuichling,  of  why  thin  par- 
ticular  gate  was  selected,  in  view  of  the  obvious  objections  in  prefer- 
ence to  either  of  the  others,  will  also  assist  greatly  in  determining  the 
real  utility  of  his  experiments. 

These  criticisms  are  atlvaneetl  with  the  hope  that,  inasmuch  as  his 
results  are  so   widely  ditVerent   from   th<»se  of  \^ 

hydraulicians    have    be^-n    in    the    hiibit    of    coi ....r.      ■-    -  . 

Kuichling  may  be  able  to  clear  up  the  dark  poinU  in  rtference  to  them 
which  now  a]>parently  exist. 

D.  rAKHANi)  Henhv,   M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  — Mr.  K 
the  loss  of  head  through  a  24-ineh  valve  int4-reHtetl   w     ■■.  ' 

I  think  his  ob.servation8  and  dedmtions  will  l»o  iiaefal  in  the  fatart. 
But  when  ho  speaks  of  the  continuous  pulsation  of  the  m.  • 

gauge  when   the  valve  was   fully  opened   and  tV^ 

touchee  a  strange  and  to  me  yet  a  mysterious  pr<M  •*<''• 

These  fluctuations  in   the  strength  or   velocity   of  the  current  wef« 
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observed  by  M.  Darcy  when  using  a  Pitot's  tube — an  instrument  very 
similar  to  Mr.  Kuichling's  gauge — but  they  were  never  measured  until 
during  the  measurement  of  the  outflow  of  the  great  lakes.  I  invented 
and  used  the  telegraphic  current  meter — as  noticed  in  my  pamphlet  on 
the  "Flow  of  Water  in  Eivers  and  Canals,"  and  the  lake  survey  reports. 
When  the  meter  was  first  placed  in  the  current  the  most  noticeable 
thing  was  the  marked  irregularity  in  the  beat  of  the  sounder — each 
"click  "  representing  one  revolution  of  the  submerged  wheel — at  times 
slow  and  stately,  and  again  with  a  buzz  almost  continuous.  Wherever 
I  placed  my  meter  in  these  rivers,  in  the  Chicago  Water  Works  tunnel 
or  in  the  tail  race  of  a  mill,  the  same  changeableness  in  the  correct 
velocity  was  manifest.  These  pulsations  of  the  current  were  greater  at 
the  bottom  and  least  at  the  surface,  but  without  regularity  as  to  time  or 
force,  the  common  maxima  being  from  five  to  perhaps  twenty  seconds 
apart,  while  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  would  come  a  rush  of  the  cur- 
rent which  would  set  the  sounder  buz/ing.  I  noticed  the  same  thing  at 
Niagara.  Standing  at  the  base  of  the  Fall,  or  under  the  sheet,  when  the 
principal  maxima  came  the  earth  would  tremble  under  one's  feet,  and  in 
the  whirlpool  rapids  the  waters  would  clash  together  and  the  center 
waves  seem  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  eyes.  I  have  some  notes  also 
of  the  survey  for  the  Cuba  cable,  which  show  that  these  pulsations 
also  affect  the  flow  of  that  wonderful  current — the  Gulf  stream.  In 
fact,  what  we  term  '*  uniform  flow  "  of  water  seems  almost  as  unstable 
as  the  motion  of  the  wind.  To  measure  these  fluctuations  I  placed  a 
Morse  paper  register  in  the  circuit,  each  revolution  of  the  current  wheel 
making  a  dot  on  the  paper,  and  I  kept  a  few  of  these  paper  slips,  which 
I  enclose,  as  they  may  be  of  interest,  being  probably  the  only  auto- 
graphic record  extant  of  the  current  of  a  great  river.*  As  the  Morse 
register  was  found  to  be  rather  irregular  in  its  action,  depending  per- 
haps upon  the  thickness  of  the  paper  passing  through  the  rolls,  which 
thus  retarded  it  more  or  less,  I  had  the  observer  make  a  pencil  mark 
across  the  paper  every  half  minute  as  it  passed  the  stylus.  They  were 
taken  in  the  St.  Clair  River  in  1868,  but  the  notes  of  the  survey  are 
buried  in  the  archives  of  the  office  of  the  Engineer  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington, so  I  cannot  give  their  position  in  the  river,  but  most  of  them 
are  evidently  in  the  deeper  portion  of  the  river,  while  one  set  (Septem- 
ber 16th)  was  taken  near  shore,  where  the  water  was  not  over  5  or  6  feet 
in  depth.  I  tabulated  hundreds  of  these  records,  but  was  never  able  to 
establish  any  law  of  pulsation. 

Several  years  subsequently,  when  chief  engineer  of  the  water  works 
at  Detroit,  Mich, ,  I  placed  a  glass  mercury  gauge  in  an  upper  room  in  the 
office,  which  was  high  enough  not  to  make  the  tube  inconveniently  long, 
and  I  used  to  watch  it  at  night  when  everything  was  quiet,  when  few  taps 

*The  paper  slips  here  referred  to  were  exhibited  when  the  paper  was  read,  but  it  is  im- 
practicable to  publish  them  here. 
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vonld  1)6  opened,  and  the  regular  night  use  and  the  waste  was  all  the 
demand  on  the  supply.  At  such  times  I  would  turn  the  full  prcH«uro 
on  the  gauge,  and  the  mercury  would  i-ommenee  slowly  sweeping  up  and 
down  the  tube,  the  fluctuations  being  ordinarily  from  3  to  6  inches  every 
quarter  of  a  minute  or  less,  but  rising  often  to  8  inches  or  more.  This 
would  keep  up  as  long  as  I  cared  to  watch  tho  pulsati<.n.  Tl»e  fluctua- 
tions noted  by  Mr.  Kuichling  might  therefore  have  been  duo  to  this 
curious  and  as  yet  unexplained  instability  of  the  yelocity  in  flowing 
water. 

James  Dcane,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — In  reading  Mr.  Kr.'  '  ';      '  r 

one  is  struck  most  forcibly  by  the  great  wa.ste  of  alg«  > 
shown  in  the  construction  of  formulas  which  the  author  admits  are  of 
but  doubtful  utility  in  his  special  ca.sc — especially  as  they  would  not 
be  of  general  ajtplicability.  In  fact,  the  whole  question  is  one  for  e\- 
peiimental  solution  only,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  satisfactory  anahticul 
investigation.  The  pith  of  the  entire  article  seems  to  be  containotl  in 
the  last  column  of  the  last  table,  whore  the  coofticients  of  di.scharge  are 
given.  That  these  are  given  to  the  fifth  place  of  decimals  84-«m8  an  un- 
necessary refinement,  as  these  valuos  probably  contain  errors  in  the 
second  place  of  decimals  at  least.  Further,  while  we  are  willing  to 
admit  that  the  coeflicient  of  discharge  throu^'h  the  tlirottl<'<l  valvo  when 
half  open  may  a])proximate  to  unity,  it  is  diflicult  tn  ^to  li.iu  f. .r  any 
ratio  of  opening  whatever,  it  can  ever  exceed  unity. 

In  filling  sections  on  36  and  48-inch   pipe  lines,  the  writer  has  ha^l 
opportunities  of  approximately  determining  the  cocfllcient  of  discharge 
for  ditlerent  degrees  of  valve  oi)euing  under  quite  a  rang«»  of  heads.    The 
method  of  making  these  observations  was  as  follows:  the  new  pijMj  linos 
to  be  filled  had  blow-off's  in  the  hollows,  and,  as  is    usual  with  us,  fir© 
hydrants  placed  at  the  summits  acted  as  air  cooks.     When  a  section  '  f 
the  pipe  line  was  to  be  fill«-d,  the  blow-off's  were  first  open«d  to  in-  ,r 
the  emptying  of  the  pipe,  so  that  we  knew  just  how  many  cubic  fw»t  wore 
necessary  to  fill  that  section.     The  blow-offs  were  then   rlosfd.      T" 
lilling  was  done  from  a  6  or  12inch  bramh  Bti])plied  from  the  gen 
distribution,  and  a.s  near  the  summit  as  jmssible,  so  as  to  insure  a  1.    : 
and  practically  uniform  back  pres.sure.     The  men  stationt?*!  at  the  air 
cocks  were  instruct<>d  to  close  them  as  soon  a-H  th»^  un?        '     wM,  s<i  that 
there  was  no  waste  at  these  points.     The  time  of  tui     :_     u  tho  uster 
and  of  its  appearance  at  each  air  cock  was  recorded. 

In  each  case  the  feeding  gates  were  opened  a  certain  Duml»erof  ti;- 
boforo  being  set,  ami  a  roughly  shap.^l  pioce  of         '  '      -  '  '  !ice*l»Ka»»»»ii 
the  valv«>,  and  the  lune-shaped  op«'ning  carri  reon.     Tbo 

area  of  this  tracing  was  detennined  l^y  a  planinietor,  and  is  UdieT.-^l  l^i 
have  been  correct  within  very  close  limits.  Tho  vertical  di«tanc.  U- 
tvo.!!  the  point  wh.re  the  feo^l  pip»'  became  oonjph'l4'lv  •  n.i  Ui-.w 
the  gate  and  the  center  of  u  spring   prewuro-gaugo  lot.it     .         t  a»Kj\e 
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the  feeding  gate  was  measured,  and  the  pressure  was  determined  from 
time  to  time  during  the  operations  of  filling.  The  employment  of  the 
spring  pressure-gauge  is  the  weak  link  in  the  experimental  chain. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  spring  gauges  that  could  be  regarded 
as  instruments  of  precision,  their  employment  usually  resulting  in 
errors  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  at  least. 

Two  examples  covering  about  the  greatest  range  of  head  that  oc- 
curred in  filling  a  36-inch  line  recently  are  appended. 

1st.  6-inch  gate  open  1-inch  ;  area  =  .035  square  foot;  head,  12.1  feet. 

Q  ==■  34.360  cubic  feet;  time,  thirteen  hours;  coefficient  =  0.75. 

2d.  12-inch  gate  open  1-inch;  area  =  .058  square  foot;  head,  52.0  feet. 

Q  =  39  100  cubic  feet;  time,  four  hours  thirty  minutes;  coefficient, 
0.75. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  coefficients  agree  fairly  well  with  those 
deduced  by  Mr.  Kuichling  for  about  the  same  amplitude  of  valve  open- 
ing. 

E.  Kuichling,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  discussion  appears  to  be 
confined  to  comments  on  the  observed  oscillations  of  the  piezometrical 
mercury  columns,  the  details  of  the  pressure-difference  gauge,  and  the 
practical  value  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  made. 

The  remarks  of  Messrs.  Herschel,  Henry  and  Thomson  amply  cor- 
roborate the  existence  of  the  oscillations  referred  to,  but  still  leave  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  their  cause  in  doubt.  While  eddies  or  inter- 
nal disturbances  of  flow  may  account  for  much  of  the  fluctation,  yet  the 
effect  of  momentary  differences  of  barometric  pressure  at  the  two  reser- 
voirs, nine  miles  apart,  cannot  safely  be  ignored;  an^  that  such  differ- 
ences or  rapid  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  any  given 
place  do  occur,  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  attempted  to  do  leveling^ 
with  either  a  mercurial  or  an  aneroid  barometer.  During  the  summer 
of  1891,  the  writer  made  hundreds  of  observations  for  obtaining  topog- 
raphy on  the  water-shed  of  Hemlock  Lake,  New  York,  with  a  delicate 
aneroid  having  a  range  of  onl}'-  about  4  inches  and  a  diameter  of  dial  of 
5  inches  ;  and  he  frequently  observed  sudden  variations  in  the  pressure,, 
amounting  at  times  to  several  hundredths  of  an  inch  (from  10  to  40  feet 
of  elevation),  which  lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  or  even  seconds.  On  all 
these  occasions  the  instrument  was  at  perfect  rest  and  observed  from  the- 
same  position.  A  sharp  watch  was  kept,  particularly  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  such  atmospheric  waves,  and  they  were  found  in  all  kinds 
of  places  and  at  nearly  all  hours  of  the  day,  but  more  frequently  about 
noon.  Through  these  observations,  as  well  as  many  others  since  made, 
the  writer  is  led  to  believe  that  such  momentary  waves  may  account  for 
some  of  the  mercurial  fluctuations. 

A  similar  phenomenon  was  noticed  in  observing  the  rise  of  water  in 
a  large  reservoir,  about  1  600  feet  long,  400  feet  wide  and  14  feet  deep,, 
which  was  receiving  near  one  end  the  uniform  discharge  of  a  gravity 
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conduit  at  the  rate  of  nearly  11  cuMc  ket  per  second,  the  outlet  haviu^ 
been  tightly  closed.  The  observations  were  made  near  the  middle  of 
the  long  side  of  the  reservoir  in  a  cistern  of  6-inch  iron  pipe,  set  rigidly 
so  as  to  project  about  2  feet  into  the  water,  and  provid.d  with  a  hole 
near  the  bottom  only  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diam.-tor.  With  little  or 
no  wind  at  the  time,  a  slight  oscillation  of  the  water  surface,  without 
any  apparent  regularity  or  uniformity,  was  always  detected  with  a  hook- 
gauge;  the  amplitude  of  these  waves  in  the  cistern  ranging  from  0.06  to 
0.20  inch  at  irregular  intervals  varying  from  one  to  three  minutes. 

With  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Trautwine,  it  may  be  Ktated 
that  the  pressure-difference  gauge  described  was  applied  several  times 
to  a  certain  straight  and  clear  section  of  the  24-inch  cast-iron  pipe  con- 
necting the  two  reservoirs  mentioned,  the  gauge  being  pla<N'd  mi«lway 
between  two  taps  inserted  in  the  top  of  said  pipe  about  1  0<H)  feet  apart, 
and  coupled  thereto  with  J -inch  wrought-iron  pipe.  The  locality 
was  on  a  plateau  about  thr^e  miles  from  the  upper  re8«*rvoir,  and  an 
air-valve  near  the  gauge  showed  that  the  water  was  free  from  tntraincnl 
air.  After  the  gauge  had  been  i)roperly  adjusted,  the  tluctuations  to«'k 
place  as  described,  both  with  the  conduit  in  full  operation  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  reservoir,  and  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  conduit 
shut  off  by  iin  intermediate  stop- valve,  while  the  discharge  from  a 
6-inch  blow-off  was  being  carefully  measured  over  a  suitable  weir.  The 
purpose  of  the  experiments  was  to  ascertain  with  the  gauge  the  actual 
loss  of  head  on  a  measured  length  of  said  conduit,  for  known  diBcharges, 
and  thence  to  deduce  the  corresponding  coeffifients  of  frictioo.  It 
should  also  be  remarked  that  the  blow-off  was  located  in  a  depreMion 
about  one-half  mile  below  the  gauge,  and  that  the  tluctuations  of  the 
mercury  were  very  frcMjuent  and  large  on  all  occasions. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  a  similar  apjjlication  of  the  gauge,  late  last 
year,  to  various  portions  of  the  ten-mile  section  of  24-inch  pip*'  conduit 
between  Hemlock  Lake  and  the  aforesaid  upper  roscr\'oir,  the  tluctua- 
tions were  found  to  be  very  slight,  ranging  from  only  0.02  to  0.03  inch 
at  intervals  of  two  to  four  minutes,  while  «luringthe8««  intervuls  the  mer- 
cury remained  nearly  stationary.  It  is  therefore  tuH>u  that  on  long,  clear 
and  comparatively  straight  sections  of  24-inch  pipe,  fnnj  from  eutruiue  i 
air,  and  discharging  at  the  rate  of  about  11  cubic  feet  per  sei*<»nd,  we  may 
have  at  one  time  extensive  tluctuiitions  of  the  mercury,  while  at  another 
time  the  tluctuations  are  almost  imperceptible.  For  this  circumiitanoe 
the  most  reasonable  explanation  seems  to  In?,  the  pr»»Henco  or  abiw»oct» 
of  differences  of  barometric  pressure  at  the  communicating  iKxlii^  of 
water. 

The  theory  of  Mr.  Thomson,  that  the  fluctuations  are  lar.  to 

entrained  air,  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  tin?  existence  of  a  on  f 

compressed  air  at  the  top  of  the  main  pil>e.  or  even  in  the  tuU*  I.  u  li.. 
to  the  difference -gauge,  cannot  affect  the  results,  ainceilifferencwi  of  pr«- 
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«ure  are  indicated  by  the  instrument,  and  because  the  assumed  globule 
of  air  must  have  the  same  pressure  as  the  adjacent  molecule  of  water. 
In  the  case  of  the  escape  of  large  entrained  air  bubbles  from  a  submerged 
pipe,  it  is  probable  that  a  series  of  shocks  would  occur  which  would  be 
indicated  by  fluctuations  of  pressure;  but,  in  the  experiments  described, 
no  appearance  of  any  such  air  bubbles  at  the  outlet  ia  the  reservoir  was 
detected.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Thomson  to  make  use  of  a  circumfer- 
ential pressure-channel  around  the  conduit,  instead  of  attaching  the 
gauge  to  single  taps  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  pipe,  is  good,  although  in 
the  case  of  large  pipes  the  application  of  such  a  device  in  the  field  is 
somewhat  difficult. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  in  response  to  the  comments  of  Mr.  Traut- 
wine,  that  the  difference  in  the  magnitude  of  the  simultaneous  oscilla- 
tions in  the  two  legs  or  tubes  of  the  gauge  is  due  to  the  difference  in 
diameter  of  the  said  tubes,  since  the  volume  of' mercury  displaced  or 
transferred  from  one  leg  to  the  other  for  a  given  difference  of  pressure 
must  be  the  same.  Were  the  two  tubes  exactly  alike  in  diameter,  the 
rise  of  mercury  in  the  one  would  be  precisely  equal  to  the  fall  in  the 
other.  Greater  differences  of  pressure  between  the  points  where  the 
taps  are  inserted  in  the  pipe  are  naturally  attended  with  greater  varia- 
tions of  head  of  mercury,  and  also  with  relatively  greater  fluctuations  or 
oscillations  as  exhibited  in  the  table.  The  24-inch  pipe  behind  the 
valve  experimented  with  was  kept  full  by  the  back-pressure  from  the 
reservoir,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  drawing. 

With  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  the  writer  has  no 
doubt  as  to  its  capability  of  improvement.  From  the  experience  with 
the  apparatus  depicted,  it  was  found  that  the  slides  for  the  arms  or  tubes 
must  admit  of  quick  motion  and  be  set  rapidly,  as  the  mercury  seldom 
remains  quiet;  and  the  question  therefore  arises,  whether  a  greater  re- 
finement of  measurement  than  the  limit  of  error  in  setting  is  necessary. 
Practically,  the  slides  can  be  set  to  within  0.01  inch,  and  it  therefore 
seemed  that  a  vernier  scale  reading  to  this  limit  was  sufficiently  accurate 
for  measuring  the  mercury  head  or  distance  between  the  two  slides.  The 
introduction  of  suitable  floats  or  pointers  on  the  mercury  would,  doubt- 
less, be  an  improvement;  but,  in  this  event,  care  must  be  taken  to  have 
both  the  interior  of  the  instrument  and  the  mercury  perfectly  clean, 
otherwise  a  slight  impurity  lodging  between  the  float  and  the  glass  tube 
might  cause  a  failure  of  correct  indication. 

The  method  of  calibrating  the  gauge,,  as  described  in  the  paper,  is 
conceded  by  Mr.  Eafter  to  be  correct,  but  still  he  seems  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  it  in  some  particulars.  By  actually  measuring  the  head  of 
water  in  feet,  and  with  uniform  graduations  of  inches  on  the  scale  of  the 
gauge,  the  errors  due  to  differences  of  diameter  of  the  tubes  at  different 
levels  are  duly  exhibited  in  the  paper,  and  are  seen  to  be  so  very  slight 
(the  average  differing  only  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch  from  the  ex- 
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treme),  that  it  was  considered  jiistitial.leto  make  use  of  th.-  im-an  value  of 
a  head  of  1  inch  of  mercury  thus  found,  in  terms  of  feet  of  \vit«:.  I',  .rtli.- 
fact  that  1  inch  of  this  mercury  balanced  12.59  inches  of  tii«  ^i-.^v  wM-r 
which  was  used  in  the  experiments,  instead  of  13.55  inches,  the  writer 
does  not  venture  now  to  offer  an  explanation.  The  metal  wjia  procored 
of  a  reputable  dealer  and  8upi>08ed  to  be  pure.  The  result*  obtained 
are,  however,  in  no  wise  vitiated,  as  Mr.  R;ifter  appears  to  think,  Hince 
the  comparisons  are  given  throughout  for  the  eiuivalent  feet  of  water. 
Any  other  experimenter  with  stop  valves  may  therefore  easily  compmre 
his  work  with  that  of  the  writer  by  usiug  heads  in  feet  instead  of  in 
inches  of  mercury. 

In  relation  to  the  i)ractical  value  of  the  experiments  little  need  \te 
said,  since  the  estimate  of  such  work  in  necessarily  governed  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  exj)erience  in  practical  hydraulics  of  the  person  making 
it.  Without  impugning  in  the  slightest  degree  the  skill  of  any  one  who 
fails  to  discover  any  utility  in  such  work,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  a 
computation  of  discliarge  through  any  orifice  based  upon  the  use  of  a 
well-established  coefficient,  is  preferable  to  one  which  is  basetl  upon  the 
displacement  of  a  pump  piston  or  plunger,  whose  actual  loss  of  action, 
or  slip,  is  entirely  unknown.  Again,  in  the  construction  of  a  large  pip<* 
conduit  line,  it  may  be  very  desirable  to  know  whothfr  the  nse  of  valves 
which  are  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  pipe  itself  is  lidmisaible.  From 
the  coefficients  obtained,  it  now  becomes  possible  to  compute  with  oIoro 
approximation  the  resulting  loss  of  head  involved  in  such  use  of  smaller 
valves.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  make  a  rating  of  each  particular 
valve,  unless  great  accuracy  is  reipiired,  since  Mr.  Duane  has  pointtxl 
out  in  his  remarks  a  close  agreement  in  the  values  of  the  coefficients  for 
a  6,  12  and  24  inch  valve  for  about  the  same  amplitude  of  o]>ening.  In 
ascertaining  the  delivery  of  a  conduit,  also,  whose  exact  diameter  and 
internal  condition  are  unknown,  but  in  which  a  duplicate  stop-ralve  is 
available,  the  above  results  are  directly  applicable  with  much  gr«<at4>r 
presumption  of  accuracy  than  would  \te  soiure^l  by  the  uho  of  the  Chezy 
or  Kutter  formula,  as  propr.sed  by  Mr.  Hill.  It  is  not  enough  to  merely 
measure  the  loss  of  head  between  a  number  of  points  in  the  pipe  line, 
and  then  assume  the  coefficient  <>f  friction  and  the  diameter,  since  Uuh 
of  these  elements  are  important  faetois  in  the  diseharge.  The  resultji  uf 
such  a  computation  with  an  old  line  of  <-ast-irou  piiK«,  whone  comiK>ncnla 
were  made  at  several  ditferent  foundries,  miglit  easdy  tlitTer  ton  jht  cfot, 
or  even  more,  from  tlio  truth. 

A  few  words  a^  to  the  "waste  of  algfbrui  •  • mm^'v  ^l...«..  i».  the 

construction  of  the  formula,"  may  also  bo  p-  •!•• 

serve  to  express  the  laws  underlying  the  tlow  of  wal4r  through  oniitH*. 
etc.,  much  better  and  more  compactly  tlian  tables,  disgraum.  or  Male- 
ments;  and  it  shouM  U'  the  aim  of  every  engineer,  or  fX|H  rimenttT  Up 
find  these  laws  from  the  facU  at  hand.     To  simply  publish  a  maas  of 
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undigested  observations  may  be  good  for  the  printer,  but  their  perusal 
becomes  a  source  of  intense  exasperation  to  a  busy  professional  man  who 
wishes  to  apply  the  principle  to  a  somewhat  different  case.  If  such 
work  has  no  other  value,  it  at  least  serves  to  point  out  to  other  seekers 
after  truth  what  labor  to  avoid,  and  possibly  also  what  lines  of  further 
examination  to  follow.  Efforts  of  the  kind  referred  to  cannot  there- 
fore be  called  wasted,  but  may  rather  be  termed  sign-posts  on  the  per- 
plexing road  to  knowledge,  whose  multiplication  should  rather  be 
encouraged  than  discouraged. 
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THE  CONTINUOUS  GIRDER  AS  A  TIPPFR 


By  C.  H.  Linden BEBOEB,  Assoc.  Am.  8oc.  C  E. 


The  problem  of  tiuding  the  HtraiuH  on  the  Ti|ij>or  hat  boon  prettr 
thoroughly  discussed  l)y  Mr.  Clemens  Hersehel,  M.  Am.  Soc.  ('.  E., 
years  ago.  Nevertheless,  the  formulas  obtained  by  his  m<'tht>d  are  long 
and  tedious  in  their  aj)i)lication,  and  later  writers  lik«*  Prufjtuior  Hove 
an«l  Professor  Du  Bois  only  indicate  tlu'  gen«'riil  manutT  of  Holutiou  and 
do  not  give  e(juati()ns  that  can  be  rca«lily  used  in  practice,  (ii|H>cially  iu 
complex  cases  such  as  a  varial)le  moment  of  i>n  rtju  l.nuls  xurving 
iu  amount  in  all  the  s])ans,  etc. 

It  may  interest  the  meml>ers  of  this  society  if  a  method  i«  demon- 
strated  by  which  any  one  who  can  deduce  tlie  momentn  at  the  ftupiHirU 
for  the  comparatively  sim))le  case  of  "  supiMirts  on  a  level,"  can  immr- 
diftti'ly  write  the  equations  for  the  moments  for  the  Tipiier,  for  the 
form  in  which  it  usually  occurs  in  pra«*tice.  The  aualvniii  ii»  new  and 
the  method  (juite  different  from  thos*-  of  previous  author*. 

The  Tipper  is  a  continuous  girder  resting  on  four  nupiHirt*.  but  ia 
distinguished  by  the  fa<t  that   it<*  two  middle  one*  romt  on  a  hmi  or 
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unvielding  framework  and  this  again  is  supported  at  its  center.     The 
accompanying  figure  will  explain  it. 


The  first  support  is  numbered  1  and  also  the  first  span.  P„  is  a 
weight  on  the  wth  span  whose  length  is  l^  and  a^  is  its  distance  from 
the  left  support.  M^  is  the  moment  at  the  nth  support,  and  will  be 
considered  positive  when  there  is  tension  on  the  upper  chord  or  flange. 
h^  is  the  distance  that  the  nth  support  lies  below  a  given  axis  of  refer- 
ence. R^  is  the  reaction  at  the  nih.  supj)ort  and  is  positive  when  it 
acts  upward. 

The  only  case  that  need  be  discussed  in  this  paper  is  that  w^here 
the  axis  of  reference  is  a  line  passing  through  all  four  of  the  supports 
which  are  on  a  level  for  no  load  on  the  girder,  then  evidently  7^2  = 
—  ^3  =  h.    Also  the  reactions  at  the  middle  supports  are  necessarily  equal. 

We  will  suppose  three  cases: 

First,  that  the  supports  are  on  a  level  and  are  rigid  and  unyielding 
and  let  us  call  the  moments  M'2  and  M\  and  the  middle  reactions  R'^ 
and  R'2,,  the  girder  being  loaded  in  any  manner  whatever. 

Second,  let  all  the  load  be  removed  and  let  one  of  the  middle 
supports  sink  a  certain  distance  =  h  and  the  other  rise  an  equal 
amount.  Let  us  call  the  moments  M'  o  and  M" ^  and  the  reactions  R"  2 
and  R"o.     The  supports  are  to  be  rigid  and  unyielding  as  before. 

Third,  let  the  previous  load  be  again  placed  upon  the  girder  and 
let  us  designate  the  moments  by  M2  and  M^  and  the  two  middle  reactions 
by  R2  and  jKg.     It  is  evident  that  these  are  due  to  the  combination  of 
the  effects  due  to  the  two  previous  cases,  or  in  other  words, 
Jf,  =  M'2  +  M\  M.,  =  M<^  +  M\ 

R2  =  R'2  +  R"2  ^3  =  ^'3  +  ^   3- 

The  difficulty  which  suggests  itself  is  that  we  do  not  know  what  the 
proper  deflection  is,  but  it  will  be  shown  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  as- 
sume that  it  is  the  projjer  one  for  the  given  loading. 

Now,  in  the  second  case,  since  the  deflection  of  each  of  the  middle 

supports  is  equal  in  amount  ajad  opposite  in  direction,  the  moments 

are  proportional  to  the  amount  of  that  deflection  (since  there  is  no  load 

upon  the  girder) .     In  other  words,  we  have 

M"2  =       F2h (1) 

M\  =  -F,h (2> 
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where  F.,  and  F3  are  constants  for  the  particular  pirder.  AUo,  since 
the  values  of  R,  and  R^  must  be  equal, 

^'2  -f  ^%  =  R\  -\-  R\y  whence 

R'^-R',  =  -{R',-R\) ^j; 

The  principles  of  statics  give  eciuations  for  the  difference  of  those 
reactions  which  are  entirely  independent  of  any  theory  of  eluHticitv.  the 
first  one  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Now,  for  convenience,  let  us  put 

1,2^1  i    ,    2  _2 

A  "^  ^.'  /,      /.  "^  ■/;  ~/3 


and  we  obtain 


R  ,—R^=— —-\-  Q; 


and  from  the  above,  remembering  that  in  the  second  Cftse  ^  =  0,  w© 
obtain  by  the  aid  also  of  equations  (1)  and  (2), 


Whence 


i/  2  = ^r^ 


.ir,= 


jr,A-.u',/, -r  tf/./, 


Therefore 


/a  "TT  "h  /i 


M. =m;+m\^  '^     '  ''  .,    — "- -  -  V" ';.-  ♦) 


/5  7^+/l  /j-j^^''. 
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The  terms  F2  ^^^  -^3  ^^^  ^®  computed  if  the  construction  is  given 
and  the  correct  theory  is  known.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  so  far  the 
argument  is  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  the  laws  of  statics  alone 
and  nothing  is  said  of  the  method  by  which  the  moments  are  com- 
puted. 

If  the  two  end  spans  are  equal  and  the  girder  is  so  constructed  as 
to  be  symmetrical  in  all  its  parts  with  reference  to  the  middle  of  the 
center  span,  we  will,  according  to  the  ordinary  theory  of  the  continuous 

girder,  have  ilfg  =  —  M"^  or  -=^  =  1.     Let  I  be  the  length  of  each  end 

span  and  ml  that  of  the  middle  span,  then/j  =f.^  = 
and  the  above  becomes 


24- WJ 


^^2-  2  ~2  (2  +m) ^^^ 

M\  -h  M\            qml 
^^^= 2 +  2  (2  +  m)    ^^^ 

If  these  equations  are  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Herschel,  it  will 
be  found  that,  for  the  case  he  gives,  the  results  are  identical,  but  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  practically  simpler,  easier  to  remember,  and  also 
much  more  general. 

To  show  that  F2  =  F3  for  the  case  just  mentioned  for  variable 
moment  of  inertia,  use  the  formula  published  in  the  journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  for  January,  1891,  and  reduce  by  making  G^  =  T^ 
and  G2  =  T^. 
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THE   TRANSITION    CURVE   WHOSE   CURVATURE 
VARIES  DIRECTLY  AS  ITS  LENGTH  FROM 
THE  P.  C.  OR  POINT  WHERE  IT  CON- 
NECTS WITH  THE  TANGENT. 


By  WiLiJAM  Cain,    M.  Am.  Sot.  C.  E. 


The  ideal  transition  curve,  to  pass  from  a  taDgeot  to  a  cirrular 
curve  of  given  degree,  is  one  whose  curvature  iH  zero  at  the  innnt 
where  it  leaves  the  tangent  (P.  C.)  and  increases  ilirectly  as  its  length, 
measured  along  the  curve,  to  where  it  connects  with  the  circular  cun-e, 
at  which  i)oint  it  should  have  the  same  tangent  and  rate  of  curvature 
as  the  circular  curve.  By  the  use  of  such  curves  on  railroa<lH  or  KtmH 
car  lines  to  case  <)ff  tlu*  cuds  of  circular  i-urvi's,  thf  HUiK»r-cIev«tion  of 
the  outer  rail  for  the  circular  i)art  is  gradually  attained  without  shtK'k. 
and  the  sudileu  change  from  the  tangent  to  a  circular  curve,  »<>  <>ft4*n 
ex{)erieuccd  ou  unadjusted  railroad  curves,  with  its  annoviug  and  dam- 
aging lurch,  is  avoided. 

A.  M.  Wellington,  M.  Am.  Boo.  C.  E.,  was  the  flrst  to  propo«c  »uch  a 
transition  curve,  and  recently  Mr.  C.  K.  Hitwunl  has  given  his  tn*«tmc*nt 
of  the  same  «'urve.  As  both  thes<>  authors  ilevidop  tlie  tlu«ory,  to  Mimr 
extent,  from  approximate  considerations,  it  occurr*  !  ♦■>  ♦'■    '»'•»'>.■'  to 
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endeavor  to  make  an  exact  solution,  and  it  is  here  presented.  The 
solution  is  simple  and  direct,  and  requires  only  a  knowledge  of  a  few 
elementary  principles  of  the  calculus.  Certain  constants  will  be  com- 
puted and  certain  useful  approximate  formulas  will  also  be  deduced. 

In  Fig.  1,  let  the  transition  curve  SEL  begin  at  S  and  be  tangent  to 
the  axis  SY.  Kefer  the  curve  to  rectangular  axes  SY  and  SX  and 
denote  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  Z  by  X  and  Y  [KL  =  x  and  SK 


=  y)  and  the  length  of  curve  SEL  by  s.  At  X,  the  transition  curve  (or 
spiral)  has  the  same  tangent  and  degree  of  curvature  (D^)  as  the  circular 
curve  BLM  (of  radius  r)  with  which  it  connects.  A  similar  notation 
would  apply  to  any  other  point  on  the  curve  as  L' . 

The  tangent  at  L  makes  the  angle  a  with  the  tangent  SY ;  therefore 
when  a  is  expressed  in  "  circular  measure  "  or  in  ''arc,"  the  "  curva- 
ture "  at  the  point  L  (.r,  y)  is  ^represented  by, 

limit  (4f5)=^=i; 

\As/         ds         r 

and  this,  by  the  definition  of  the  curve,  must  equal  a  constant  (2a) 
times  s. 

(1) 


ds         r 


whence, 

a  =  as^ (2) 

since  a  =  o  when  s  =^  o.     From  (1)  we  have  likewise  7^=  oc  when  s  =  o. 
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From  the  diflferential  triangle,  we  have  — 

dx  =z  ds  sin.  a  =  ds  sin.  (a**) (3) 

dt/  =  ds  COS.  a  =  ds  cos.  (ar) (4) 

As  these  expressions  cannot  be  integrated  in  finite  terms,  the  etioji- 
tion  of  the  curve  in  terms  of  .r  and  t/  cannot  \ye  obtained. 

In  practice,  the  curve  OL  will  ]ye  run  by  measuring  N  chords  of  e 
feet  each  along  the  curve,  "VMien  these  chords  are  sufficiently  sburt, 
they  can  be  regarded  of  the  same  length  as  the  arcs  subtended  by  them, 
hence  we  shall  always  write, 

s  =  yc (6) 

for  the  length  of  curse  from  the  origin  5  to  any  point  considered,  a«  L. 

In  running  circular  curves,  such  a  chord  length  should  U»  taken 

that  the  arc  and  chord  are  practically  equal.     Thus  for  1,  2,  3  and  A 

degree  curves,  chord  lengths  of  100  feet  may  Ik?  taken;  for  8-degrce 

curves,  50-foot  chord  lengths  should  be  used,  and  so  on;  in  which  cane 

the  degree  of  any  curve  Z)^  (as  for  I)LM at  L)  is  equal  to  the  ratliun  of 

a  1 -degree  curve  divided  by  r 

^o        IH(MM)       3G0O0 

.  • .  7)     = = a»  .. .  (6) 

nr  n 

To  express  the  arc  a  (equation  2)  in  minutes,  we  notice  that  its  ratio  to 

emi-circumference  whose  radii 
180  X  60,  we  find  from  (2)  and  (5) 


a  semi-circumference  whose  radius  is  one,  is  -    and  multiplying  this  by 

It 


a  (in  minutes)  =  'l^^IS)  180  x  60=  ^  IHO  x  «V) 

180x60  ^^3 
.  • .  rt  (in  minutes)  =  a (rJi  . 

Now,  as  a  and  n  are  constant,  we  see  that  a  varies  with  (^y,  antl  if 
we  assume,  as  Mr.  Howard  does,  for  any  length  of  chc)rd  <%  that  a  in  the 
-ame  for  the  same  value  of  N,  and,  in  minutes,  is  etjual  to  6  JV  (an  br 
the  above  equation  it  varies  as  JV*),  we  have — 

u  (in  minutes)  =  6  N* (•) 

Of  course,  we  have  a  right  to  use  any  other  conitant  than  6  a«  Um 
coefficient  of  N'  (and,  doubth'ss.  otln-rs  uill  Im'  UH«'d  in  time  in  addili«»li). 
but  having  asHuined  (7)  as  a  fundamental  .Niuation,  we  must  find  the 
torrespondiug  value  of  a  by  eiiuation  (7)  and  the  et|uation  junl  abore 
it;  whence — 


1800 
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On  substituting  this  value  of  a  in  (6),  we  have — 

^o      18  000       36  000  20s       20N 

I>   = =  — —-as  =  -^  =  ——- (9), 

7cr  Tt  c  c 

which  gives  the  degree  of  curvature  of  the  transition  curve,  N  stations 

of  c  feet  each,  from  the  origin  s.     If  it  connects  there  with  the  circular 

curve,  the  tangent  and  degree  of  curvature  at  the  connecting  point  are 

the  same  for  both  curves. 

By  multiplying  both  sides  of  equation  (9)  by  hqq  we  have — 

■P^s  _  D'^Nc        20  F      Nc  _ir\ 
200  "~     200    ~     c      *  200  ~~   10 ' 

but  from  (7),  a  in  degrees  =  =  -zr^ ;  hence — 

a  (m  degrees)  =^^00  ="200" ^^"^ 

In  Fig.  1,  at  0,  the  center  of  the  circular  curve  DLM,  having  at  L 
the  same  tangent  and  degree  of  curvature  as  the  spiral  SEL,  draw  a 
perpendicular  0(7  upon  the  tangent  SY,  cutting  the  spiral  at  J5Jand  the 
circular  curve  produced  at  D  and  draw  the  chords  SL  and  DL.     Then 

LOC=  a—  LTK  and  -.-t^tt  =  number  of  100  foot  stations  in  arc  J)L 
.♦.  D°   ^^^^^  ^  total  angle  turned  in  length  BL  =  a  =  -^j^  by  (10); 

whence — 

arc  DL  =\  s—\  length  of  spiral  SEL (11) 

From  this  we  have,  since  for  flat  arc  LD  =.  LE  nearly,  LE  =■  \ 
SEL  or  point  E  is  nearly  at  middle  of  spiral.  The  "gap"  CD  ^  q 
between  the  tangent  sy  and  the  circular  curve  may  then  be  regarded 
as  the  offset  at  the  middle  of  the  transition  curve  from  circular  curve 
to  tangent  sy. 

We  can  deduce  two  useful  formulas  by  aid  of  (9)  above. 

c  =  ^^ (12) 

"W 

We  shall  next  deduce  expressions  for  computing  x  and  y  for  given 
values  of  s.     From  equation  (3)  we  have,  developing  sin.  {as^)  by  the 

usual  formula — 

/  1  ^  1  \ 

dx  =  ds  ias^  —  -g  [as ^)   +  'J^i'^^^^  —etc.  ]  ; 
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-whence  integrating  and  making  the  constant  zero,  since  a:  =  o,  when 
s  =  o,  and  placing  for  brevity  a  for  (a/)  from  (2),  we  have— 

3"-  42   +1320-  ^*^>' ' 

Proceeding  similarly  -with  dy  =  ds  cos.  {as'),  and  we  deduce, 

^  =  'V-  lu  +21.;+Tk^)  +^*^) 


(15) 


From  (8),  a  =  ^[oqqTi;   tence  a  in  equations  (14)  and  (15)  in  given  (in 
length  of  arc  on  a  unit  circle)  by — 

a  =  as''  =  a(?N-  =  -^^  IT-  =  .00174.">:329  y'; 

.'.  log.  a  =  7.2418774  — 10  4- log.  {N^ (16) 

The  above  value  of  a  can  be  obtained  likewise  from  equation  (7). 
It  is  independent  of  c,  a.s  in  fact  was  assumed  from  the  first;  lint  einoe 
8  =  Nr,  the  values  of  both  x  and  y  above,  vary  directly  a.H  c.  Hcnoe, 
if  we  compute  from  (14)  and  (15)  successive  values  of  x  and  y  'or  c  ^ 
100,  corresponding  to  N  =  1,  2,  3....  15,  and  denote  thouc  valuon, 
respectively,  oy — 

•^i*  -^f  -^3-  •  •  •  ■*^ia» 
V     Y     Y  V 

the  subscripts  denoting  the  station  to  which  they  refer;  then  whon  c 

has  any  other  value  than  100,  wo  have  by  (14)  and  (16), 

Ac        0.1  NX 


X  = 


100  If 

Vc      o.2yy 


«17) 


y  =  loo  =  -]5^— ^"^ 

The  last   forms   l)eing   derived   from   (12)  hv   putting  fore  iU  value 

20  -V 

The  results  of  the  computation  are  given  in  the  adjoining  t«bl«< 
under  the  corresponding  values  of  N,  given  at  the  topH  of  the  column*. 

In  computing  the  values  of  X  given  by  (14),  it  wm  found  that  tho 
results  could  l)o  found  correctly  to  the  laMt  figure  given,  for  X  1.  '2. 
by  taking  only  the  first  t«'rm  of  thr  parenthoMon  and  nrgU't'ting  \ho 
others;  for  N  =  3,  4,  5.  <;,  7.  H,  «l,  1(),  11,  two  tormii  an*  u.ssl.il.  and 
for  N  =  12.  13.  14.  15.  onlv  three  terma  ar«  retiuired. 
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For  the  values  of  Y,  two  terms  of  the  parenthesis  in  (15)  were  used 
up  to  iV  =  9;  for  greater  values  of  JS^  three  terms  only  are  required. 
A  six-figure  table  of  logarithms  was  used  except  for  the  larger  values, 
where  a  seven-place  table  proved  desirable. 

The  series  is  very  converging  for  the  small  values  of  a  used,  and, 
in  fact,  would  answer  for  much  larger  values. 


JV. 


Y. 
F. 
Q. 

o. . 
A. 


1 

3 

3 

4: 

5 

6 

7 

.058178 

.46542 

1.57074 

3.72316 

7.27121 

12.5628 

19.9445 

100.000 

199.999 

299.993 

399.969 

499.904 

599.763 

699.488 

.25000 

.25000 

.25000 

.25000 

.25001 

.25002 

.25005 

.002909 

.046542 

.235611 

.744632 

1.81785 

3.7692 

6.982 

6' 

24' 

54' 

1°36' 

2°  30' 

3°  36' 

4°  54' 

2' 

8' 

18' 

32' 

50' 

1°12' 

1°  38' 

29.760 
799.002 

.25011 
11.910 
6°  24' 
2°  07'  59" 


N. 


r 

F. 

a  . 
A. 


42.351 
898.201 
.25018 

19.071 
8°  06' 
2°  41'  58" 


10 


58.051 
996.958 
.25026 
29.056 
10°  00' 
3°  19'  57" 


11 

13 

13 

77.188 

100.078 

127.024 

1095.104 

1192.442 

1288.735 

.2.5038 

.25056 

.25077 

42.519 

60.180 

82.819 

12°  06' 

14°  24' 

16°  54' 

4°  01'  55" 

4°  47'  51" 

5°  37'  45" 

14 


158.310 
1383.706 
.25104 

111.278 
19°  36' 

6°  31'  37" 


15 


194.197 
1477.033 
.25137 

146.448 
22°  30' 

7°  29'  25" 


The  angle  made  by  a  chord  drawn  from  station  0  [S)  to  station  iV, 
with  the  axis  SY  (Fig.  1),  will  be  designated  by  z/„.  This  angle  is 
readily  found  from  the  formula — 


tan.  z/^  = 


Y^ 


(20) 


n 

100.078 


whencez/i2  =  4^47'51". 


Thus,  for  z/i^  we  have  tan.  J^^  =   ^^^^  ^^ 

The  values  of  the  angles  J  are  inserted  in  the  adjoining  table  under 
the  proi^er  value  of  N,  and  the  values  of  a  derived  from  equation  (7) 
are  placed  above  for  comi3arison,  from  which  we  note  that  if  we  express 
J  to  the  nearest  minute  that 

^  =  ^  =  2iV^2  ^-j^  minutes) (19) 

o 

except  for  N  =  15,  where  the  error  of  using  the  formula  is  35  seconds,  a 
matter  of  no  practical  importance.  There  is  no  use  to  be  made  of  (19), 
however,  except  in  checking  roughly  the  values  of  z/  in  the  table.  If 
the  table  is  extended,  as  it  easily  can  be,  to  any  desirable  values  of  N, 
the  values  of  tan.  J  must  all  be  computed  by  dividing  the  X  by  the 
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corresponding  Y  and  tingling  the  angle  J  correHi>ondiug.     As  in  prar- 

tice,  the  table  will  always  be  at  hand,  there  is  no  need  for  formula  (19) 

except  in  cheeking  for  the  smaller  values  of  JV. 

The  angle  made  by  any  chord  connecting  any  two  stations  of  the 

curve  \s-ith  the  Faxis  (line  Si"^^  will  Ix?  designated  by  i  with  two  Kub- 

scripts,  giring  the  station  numbers  through  which  the  chord  is  drawn; 

thus  1*3  _(,  indicates  the  angle  made  by  the  chord  joining  stations  3  and 

9  with  the  y  axis.     Its  value  is  readily  found  from  the  eciuation, 

X^—X^        40.7803 
tan.  t,  _ ,  _ -p^— -^,- _ -^g— ^-^ 

to  Ik?  j.,_„  =  3^  54'  00\ 

Similarly,  we  find  the  inclinations  of  all  the  chords  to  the  I'lixin. 
these  chords  being  drawn  between  any  two  stations  whatsoever. 

A  demonstration  of  a  more  ra})id  way  of  computing  these  angles  to 
the  nearest  minute  will  }ye  given  further  on. 

Line  Q  in  the  table  gives  the  product  qD^,  where  7  is  the  distance 
CD  (Fig.  1)  and  If  the  degree  of  the  circular  cur\'e  LA.  We  find  this 
l)roduct  as  follows: 

Call  for  brevity,  i?j  =  radius  of  a    1-degree  cur\e  =  5729.65;  then 

(Fig.  1),  i?  =  ^  and  fj  =  KL  +  OF  —  OD  =  x  ^  R  co%.  a  —  R. 

Therefore  from  (17), 

_  .1NX  ,  /?,  (ooe.  g  —  1) 
'^-     U      ■*■  ^      DO 

.'.  Q  =  qD°  =0.2NX—  Jii  (1  —  coa.  a) (21) 

Calling  now  the  ratio  of  7  to  the  ordinate  at  L  =  f ,  we  have, 

7_    7/>o    ^_!?_ .(22) 

In  computing  the  quantities  (J  and  F  given  in  the  table,  A  teren- 
figure  logarithmic  table  was  used  except  for  -Y  =  1  to  6  ineluaivc, 
where  a  ten-i)lace  table  was  needed.  This  lawt  computation,  though.  IS 
not  absolutely  necessary,  as  we  shall  set-  preH4'Utly  that  for  A'  small,  th« 
value  of  F  must  api>roach  one-ftiurtli,  lis  given  in  the  table.  If  we  ••- 
sume  it  then  at  0.25  for  JV  =  1,  2,  3,  4,  we  have  from  (22)  ^  =  .Oft.VX 
for  these  values  of  A*"  as  given  in  the  table. 

The  fundamental  formulas  given  above  are  all  that  are  uwhIihI  for 
solving  any  j)r<»]»lrin  concerning  the  transition  cunre. 
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Appeoximate  Formulas. 

On  referring  to  the  table  of  quantities,  we  notice  that  the  ordinate 
X  at  the  middle  of  any  length  of  curve  is  nearly  one-eighth  that  at  the 
end.  Thus  \  X^2  =  12.51,  and  this  is  nearly  equal  to  Xg  =  12.56.  We 
can  see  that  this  is  generally  true  if  we  write  x  =  ^  as^  approximately 
from  (14)  on  neglecting  all  terms  after  the  first;  then  designating  by  x^ 
the  ordinate  corresponding  to  s^  =  Is,  we  have  x^^  =  J  (j  as^)  or  one- 
eighth  the  extreme  ordinate  x. 

The  equation  x  =  ^  ay^  is  that  of  the  cubic  parabola,  and  we  see 
that  the  equation  x  =  \  as^  closely  approximates  to  it  for  very  flat  arcs. 

We  have  found,  for  flat  arcs,  that  radius  OD  (Fig.  1),  drawn  from 
0  i^erpendicular  to  SK  produced,    nearly  exactly   bisects  the  curve 

SEL;  hence  SG  is  nearly  equal  to  LD,  and  since  J  (in  arc)  =  -^^7^  nearly, 

a  FD  a 

and   -^   (in  arc)  =  DLF  (in  arc)  =  j-jr  and  A  =  —    nearly,    we    have, 

approximately, 

A  CG  2 


(I) 


FD  3 


or  since  CG  =  —  =^  —.-.  FD  =  —  x,  and, 
2  2  4 

I)C=FC—  FI)  =  x—lx  =  ix  =  q. 
This  last  result  explains  why  ^  =  -^  in  the  table,  is  i  =  0. 25,  for 

X 

small  values  of  N. 

Now,  since  CE  =  x^  =^  ^  x  (nearly),  as  shown  above,  and  q  = -j 
(nearly)  we  have  approximately, 

CE=  i  GD=i  q; 
so  that  the  curve  SEL  nearly  bisects  the  distance  q  between  the  tangent 
and  the  circular  curve. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  deduce  formulas  for  quickly  computing 
the  angles  i  to  the  nearest  minute. 

We  have  seen  that  the  formula  (19),  A  =  a  -^  3,  is  correct  to  the 
nearest  minute  up  to  and  including  iV"=14  (and  near  enough  for 
iV^  15).  In  fact,  it  is  exact  to  the  second,  up  to  and  including  iV  =  7. 
Eeferring  now  to  equation  (14)  and  neglecting  all  terms  in  the  paren- 
theses after  the  first,  and  calling  x^  the  approximate  value  of  x^^  we  have 

x^     1 

and  this  equals  J  to  the  nearest  minute  within  the  limits  taken. 
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We  should  naturally  infer,  \*-ithin  the  same  limitH,  that  the  angle  i 
(in  circular  measure)  could  be  expressed  by  a  similar  approximate  for- 
mula, 

«,    —  8 

where  Xi^  — .r'  is  the  tliflference  in  the  ordiuates,  computed  by  the  approxi- 
mate formula  above,  and  Sj  —  s  is  the  length  of  curve  l>etween  them. 
This  formula  reduces  to  the  precetling  when  .r'  and  «  are  zero,  in  which 
case  i  reduces  to  J. 

We  have a;^  =  i  as  =  i  oj^  =  i  ac'  JV'  ; 

hence, 

*-  s,-s-3    c{N,-yf-~S^^^'  4-^V,.V4-JV). 

Replacing  a<^  by  its  value  z-ttjt:.  (equation  8)  and  multiplving  l>oth  Hides 

of  the  equation  by to  reduce  to  minutes,  we  have, 

t  (in  minutes)  =  2  {Ni^ -\- Ni  N -^  N^) (23) 

Tliis  gives,  approximately,  the  angle  i  in  minates,  for  the  iDcliDation  of 
the  chord  passing  through  stations  i^Tan*!  iV,,  It  is  evidently  immate- 
rial which  we  take  as  the  forward  station,  as  tho  same  methoil  of  pro- 
cedure ^^-ill  lead  to  the  same  formula  (23),  whether  y^  or  JV  Vh?  regardcsl 
as  the  forward  station. 

As  an  application,  let  JVj  =  10,  iV  =  5  ; 

.  •.  i5_,o  =  2  (10-  -f  10  X  5  -I-  5*)  =  850'  =  50  60'. 
which  is  correct  to  the  nearest  minute,  and,  in  fa<-t,  difffn*  only  a  few 
seconds  from  the  exact  value.  It  is  found,  by  trial,  that  thf  formula 
can  \ye  safely  used  up  to  JV=15  for  computing  i  to  the  m^an^t  minute. 
Where  a  whole  table  has  to  be  computtMl,  it  is  more  exiMHlitioun  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  method  of  ditferencrs.  On  changing  X  to  (.V-f-  1»  in  (23). 
we  get  the  angle  i  for  the  chord  from  station  (N  +  1)  to  ■taiioD  -V,. 
Subtra^'ting  (2:3)  from  this  we  have  the  angle  lM'twe<«u  the  two  chorda 
from  Nio  Ni  and  (-V-f-  1)  to  xV,  espial  to  (in  miuut*'*), 

1st  difference  =  2  (AT,  -f  2  JV-f  1) ^) 

Ah  iVincreaaes  one  at  a  time,  the  tirnt  tlifforenee  increMM  4' ;  h« 

2d  «liff»n'urf  -     4'. 
We  ob8er>e  from  the  formula  (2.3)  that  for  JV  — U.  1  —  J  «  2.S^,  »rii.  u 

agrees  with  (10),  and  for  .V=  JNT,  we  Hnd  that  the  r  •» '-  -  ^- 

comea  6iV',  which  by  (7)  is  exactly  equal  to  the  .1  • « 
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station.  Hence,  starting  with  iV  =  0  in  (23),  which  gives  z/,  and  increas- 
ing iVone  at  a  time,  we  compute  the  corresponding  z's  until  iV=  iVj  is 
reached,  when  the  a  at  stations  N  =  N^i^  found.  As  N  again  increases 
one  at  a  time  the  corresi)onding  i's  are  found. 

In  Fig.  2  is  given  an  illustration  for  iV^  =  5  .  • .  first  difiference  = 
12  +  4iVb7  (24)  and  second  difference  =  4. 

For  iV  =  0,  angle  between  chords  05  and  15  =  12' 
N=l,     "  "  ''      15    "    25  =  16' 

-ZV^=2,     "  "  ''      25    ''    35  =  20' 

Similarly  for  the  others,  starting  with  /I ^  =  50'  and  adding  the 
■successive  differences  above,  we  deduce  at  once  the  values  given  in  the 
figure:  i,_,  =  50  +  12  =  62',  i,_,  =  78',  i^,  =  98',  i,_,  =  122',  i^,  = 
«5  =  150',  Z5_g  =  182',  and  so  on. 


^>.^ 


Mr.  Howard  has  noted,  without  demonstrating  it  generally,  however, 
that  the  above  procedure  would  lead  to  the  same  values  of  i  (to  the 
nearest  minute),  as  is  found  by  a  more  exact  method.  An  interesting 
result  will  now  be  noted. 

The  angle  i  that  a  chord  from  station  iV^  —  1  to  station  N^  makes 
\Nith  the  Faxis,  is  found  from  (23)  by  changing  iVto  iV^^.p 

Subtracting  this  from  the  a  at  iV^^  =  6N{^,  we  have  a—i  =  6N^  —  2. 
If  N'l  is  the  point  of  connection  with  the  circular  curve,  we  have,  2)° 

—  — - —  5  aiid  the  first  deflection  from   the  tangent  on  the   circular 


curve  for  a  chord  of  c  feet  is  ^  60  I)^      ^ 

2i  JLUU 


=  ^N^  minutes. 


This  is  greater  by  2  minutes  always  than  the  angle  between  the 
tangent  at  station  N^  and  the  chord  from  station  iV^^  —  1  to  station  N^, 
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as  we  have  just  found  the  latter  angle  to  equal  (6  N^  —  2)  minutes. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  from  the  definition  of  the  eur\'e  the  curvature 
increases  regularly  up  to  the  point  of  connection  ^ith  the  circular  curve, 
at  which  point  alone  the  transition  curve  has  exactly  the  Hame  rate  of 
curvature  as  the  circular  curse. 

Having  given  above  the  methods  for  romputing,  either  exa^'tly  or 
approximately,  all  needed  elements  of  the  transition  curve,  only  a  hint 
remains  to  be  given  as  to  the  method  of  running  in  the  cur\'e.  By 
formulas  (17)  and  (18)  x  and  v  can  be  quickly  found,  by  aid  of  the 
tabular  values  of  Xand  V,  and  the  stations  located;  otherwise,  with  a 
table  of  values  of  J,  a  and  i,  the  curve  can  be  run  by  the  method  of 
deflection  angles,  as  in  the  case  of  a  circular  cur\'e,  and  with  e<|ua] 
facilitv. 
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THE  MAIN  EELIEF  SEWER  OF  BROOKLYN. 


By  WzLiiAKD  Beahan,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


WITH  DISCUSSION. 


The  relief  of  the  overcharged  sewers  of  our  older  and  growing  cities 
is  one  of  the  problems  in  engineering  now  before  us.  The  Main  Relief 
Sewer  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  has  at  the  outset  the  merit  of  an 
explanatory  name.  It  is  now  completed,  with  marked  success,  by  the 
Department  of  City  Works  of  Brooklyn,  of  which  Mr.  John  P. 
Adams  is  Commissioner,  Robert  Van  Buren,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
Chief  Engineer.  L.  Russell  Clapp,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  was  Assistant 
Engineer  in  charge.  The  western  portion  of  Long  Island,  on  which 
the  city  is  situated,  has  rugged  topographical  features,  which  grow 
less  marked  as  the  Narrows  are  api)roached,  but  which  form  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  site.  The  city  is  divided  into  sewer  districts, 
the  boundary  lines  of  which  are  the  dividing  ridges  in  the  secondary 
or  tertiary  drainage.  Each  district  is  distinct  in  system,  the  combined 
system  of  sewers  is  used,  and  the  main  sewer  of  each  district  empties 
into  tide  water.  The  sewers  are  of  various  dates  of  construction; 
some  are  of  vitrified  pipe,  some  of  cement  pipe,  and  the  main  district 
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sewers  are  of  brick  or  stone.  In  the  recent  rapid  jn'owth  of  the  city, 
those  in  the  okl  residence  district  of  Brooklyn  Heij^'hts  netnUnl  to  Ij© 
supplemented.  Much  of  the  new  residence  district  is  found  in  S««wer 
Districts  "F,"  "K  "  and  ''L,"  who.se  main  srwi-rs  hfcaiue  surcharKotl 
in  storms.  To  relieve  all  of  District  "  F  "  and  the  portions  of  Di8tnctii 
"K"  and  "L"  lying  south  of  Greene  Avenue  is  the  object  of  the 
Main  Relief  Sewer  of  which  we  speak.  The  accompanying  map  clearlr 
shows  the  situation  (Plate  XLII). 

For  the  outlet  of  the  new  sewer,  it  was  decided  to  use  the  Gowanas 
Canal,  this  giving  the  shortest  egress  to  tide-water.  Ab  it  wm  to 
carry  excess  water  in  storms,  its  outflow  would  improve  rather  than 
injure  the  condition  of  the  canal.  Starting,  then,  at  the  head  of  the 
Gowanus  Canal,  near  Butler  Street,  at  a  point  between  Nevius  Street  and 
Bond  Street,  the  first  district  main  to  be  relieved  is  the  Raymond  Street 
main,  at  the  foot  of  Hanson  Place,  this  conveying  all  of  the  drainage 
of  District  "  F. "  The  next  is  the  (irand  Avenue  main,  iuterceptinl  at 
Grand  and  Greene  Avenues,  and  there  charged  with  the  H(>wage  of 
the  part  of  District  "K"  which  lies  south  of  Greene  Avenue,  The 
portion  of  District  "L"  lying  south  of  Greene  Avenue  is  relievtHl  at 
three  points  on  Greene  Avenue,  viz.,  liedford,  Nostraud  and  Marcy 
Avenues.  At  Marcy  Avenue  is  the  present  terminus  of  the  Main  Ridicf 
Sewer ;  its  location  is  shown  on  the  map,  and  its  length  ii»  12  'MO  feet. 

The  drainage  area,  the  sewers  of  which  are  intercepttnl,  i«  2  000 
acres.  The  flood  water  of  storms  was  that  for  which  provision  wan  to 
be  made,  and  the  house  drainage  was  to  Ins  allowed  to  flow  by  in  the 
present  mains.  It  was  deemed  safe  to  provide  for  the  storm  water 
from  an  area  of  1  '.\0()  acres.  The  maximum  rainfall  in  Bro<)klyn  in 
4  inches  per  hour,  and  of  this  it  was  assiinu'd  that  1  inch  jkt  ht»ur 
would  reach  the  Relief  Sewer.  The  bottom  of  the  invert  at  (iowanua 
Canal  was  fixed  at  the  elevation  of  mean  high  water  for  that  pla^f, 
thus  establishing  the  grade  elevation  at  the  outlet.  At  Nontrand  Av»- 
nu«'  on  (rreene  Avenue,  it  will  1h»  noticed  that  the  profile  (Plains 
XLIII  and  XLIV)  shows  low  ground,  ami  the  l>ottoiu  of  th««  bnck- 
work  of  the  Nostrand  Avenue  main  sewer,  where  it  cro««ed  Greene 
Avenue,  was  a  point  the  elevation  of  which  coutrolbnl  the  maximam 
elevation  allowable  for  the  top  of  the  briekw»»rk  of  the  Main  lielief 
Sewer,  thus  giving  a  second  controlling  point  id  the  gra«le  line.  The 
level  of  the  ground  water  for  the  city  aa  caui»ed  by   rainii  and  held  by 
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impervious  ground  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  11  feet  above  high  tide. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  water  level  is  an  inclined  plane,  and  fluctuates 
at  times,  rising  at  occasional  points  in  a  way  not  readily  accounted 
for.  To  lay  a  sewer  grade-line  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  excavation 
passes  below  this  plane,  necessitates  ceaseless  pumping. 

The  elevation  of  this  water  at  different  points  along  the  line  of  the 
sewer  was  next  determined  by  boring  ;  the  character  of  the  material 
to  be  met  with  on  the  line  of  the  sewer  being  determined  at  the  same 
time.  At  the  Department  of  City  Works  of  Brooklyn  the  results  of 
borings  are  given  but  little  credence.  The  writer  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  the  little  that  can  be  done  in  boring  is  a  small  fraction 
of  what  we  assume  ourselves  able  to  do.  The  complete  record  of  the 
gross  errors  of  conclusion  made  from  borings,  would  stagger  any  man. 
On  Long  Island  a  couple  of  men  had  been  seen  digging  wells  for 
farmers  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  be  adapted  to  the  problem  in  hand. 
They  were  employed  to  sink  test  shafts  4  feet  square  on  the  center  line 
of  the  proposed  sewer  to  and  below  the  proposed  sewer  sections,  using 
four  horizontal  boards  in  a  rectangle,  notched  and  j)inned  together  at 
the  corners.  They  thus  built,  as  did  the  Irishman  his  chimney — '*  from 
the  top  downward,"  to  the  water  surface.  Notes  of  the  material  were 
kept  as  they  progressed,  and  the  distance  to  water  surface  noted;  the 
material  met  was  the  drift  on  which  Brooklyn  is  built,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  sand  was  sometimes  dry  and 
fine,  but  usually  damp  enough  to  stand  well.  The  gravel  was  of  all 
l^ossible  sorts  ;  it  was  cemented  together  in  some  places,  and  in  a  few 
instances  was  a  mass  of  cobble  stones  with  no  intermixed  material. 
Clay  or  hard  pan  was  met  on  Hanson  Place.  Heavy  granite  boulders 
were  found  sometimes  in  the  clay,  sometimes  in  sand  or  gravel,  but 
always  in  passing  into  or  away  from  the  clay.  These  boulders,  as  it 
was  subsequently  found,  ranged  from  the  size  of  a  cobble  stone  to 
those  containing  10  cubic  yards.  In  sinking  the  shaft  at  St.  Felix 
Street  and  Hanson  Place,  a  water  pocket  was  met  in  the  sand,  necessi- 
tating tight  curbing  for  some  12  feet.  Clay  underlaid  this  water,  and 
probably  a  depression  in  the  upper  surface  of  this  clay  stratum  caused 
the  water  to  collect  there.  The  bottom  of  the  j)ocket  was  nearly  as 
low  as  the  top  of  the  proposed  brickwork. 

The  form  of  section  chosen  for  the  sewer  was  a  circle,  except  where 
the  head  room  was  insufficient  for  such  a  section,  as  this  is  the  strongest 
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section  for  loose  material  and  the  section  of  least  reHiHtance  to  the 
full  flow.  The  only  change  from  this  form  was  at  the  outlet  on  Butler 
Street,  where  there  was  insufficient  head  room,  and  I-l)eani»  were 
required  ;  on  this  account  the  gradient  on  this  street  was  increaMed, 
since  the  reduced  section  required  it.  The  grade  line  as  adopted  is 
shown  on  the  profile. 

After  construction  had  begun,  owing  to  excessive  storms,  or  the 
fact  of  a  layer  of  quicksand  at  Shaft  No.  3,  the  water  there  was  found 
to  be  higher  than  the  test  shafts  had  shown,  and  the  pumps  removetl 
the  sand  with  the  water.  The  grade  line  was  raised  to  corresjKind 
with  the  water  surface  as  found,  although  some  pumping  was  re«iuire<l 
while  laying  the  bottom  courses  of  brick,  for  a  long  way  froni  this 
shaft.  The  author  does  not  seek  to  explain  this  change  in  water  h'vel. 
It  is  now  plain  that  to  raise  the  grade  line  was  the  only  ])racticable 
solution. 

Of  the  entire  drainage  area,  2  000  acres,  of  the  three  sewer  districts 
relieved  but  1  300  acres  would  ever  empty  storm  water  into  the  sewer 
to  be  built,  on  which  let  us  take,  as  stated,  the  maximum  rainfall  |>er 
hour  as  4  inches,  of  which  1  inch  per  hour  reaches  the  sewer  as  • 
maximum.  By  Kutter's  formula,  Q  =  av  where  r  =  c  ^J^  Deter- 
mining c  for  a  coefficient  n  in  the  formula  =  .015  for  brick,  and  UHing  a 
fall  of  1  in  1  (XX),  we  get  for  a  circular  sewer  15  feet  in  diamotrr  r  = 
J37.9  X  .031623  =  7.52.  .-.  Q  =  170.72  X  7.52  =  1325.4  cubic  feet  i>cr 
fcond  for  the  maximum  discharge.  One  inch  per  hour  on  1  'Mm  acrtMi 
is  1  313  cubic  feet  per  second.  Fifteen  feet  is  the  diameter  employed 
l»eluw  where  the  Raymond  Street  sewer  enters,  and  the  gradient  ia 
-omewhat  steeper  than  1  in  1  (XK)  over  that  section. 

The  general  structure  of  the  sewer  is  briefly  descrilnnl  thus  (Plate 
XLV):  Starting  at  its  upi)er  end  on  (Jrcene  Avenue,  U'vond  Maroy 
Avenue,  we  have  a  circular  brick  sewer  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  mi 
Marcy  Avenue  one  of  12  feet  in  diameter.  At  Marcy,  Nostrand  and 
Bedford  Avenues,  the  sewers  of  District  "L"  are  intercept***!.  Just 
before  reaching  Orand  Avenue  the  diameter  increases  to  14  fwt,  and  at 
(irand  Avenue  the  main  sewer  of  District  "K  "  is  relierwl.  At  Rar- 
mond  Street  and  Hanson  Place  the  diameter  of  the  sewer  is  incn»aiMHl  to 
l.">  feet,  and  the  main  from  District  "F"  reliev.Hl.  Just  aftor  braving 
Fourth  Avenue  and  turningdown  Butbr  Strc<«t.  the  head  rtK>m  isinsuffl- 
cient  for  a  circular  sewer  of  Hti.l.  diameter,  and  a  segmental  inrert,  ▼erti- 
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cal  side  walls  and  a  flat  top  composed  of  I-beams  (Plate  XL VI),  witk 
flat  brick  arches  to  fill  spaces  between  these  beams  and  carry  the  street 
surface,  are  employed.  Finally,  we  have  the  large  trap  basin  with  all 
its  appurtenances,  at  tide  water  at  the  canal. 

The  estimate  of  cost  was,  at  the  first,  $1  000  000.  The  actual  cost 
was  kept  within  that  estimate. 

The  method  of  construction  was  the  next  thing  to  be  decided.  At 
Vanderbilt  Avenue  the  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  street  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  invert  was  90  feet.  For  a  great  part  of  the  way  the  average 
depth  exceeded  50  feet.  Clearly,  this  portion  had  to  be  tunneled. 
Where  the  sewer  entered  the  Gowanus  Canal  the  cutting  was  shallow,, 
and  continued  so  to  Fourth  Avenue.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to 
build  the  sewer  in  open  cut  2  940  feet  from  the  canal  to  Dean  Street, 
and  to  tunnel  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance.  The  open  cut  work 
was  designated  Section  No.  1,  and  on  July  1st,  1890,  the  contract  for 
it  was  awarded  to  Daniel  J.  Creem,  Brooklyn,  two  hundred  working 
days  being  given  in  which  to  complete  the  work.  The  tunnel  portion 
of  the  work  9  340  feet  in  total  length  was  designated  Section  No.  2, 
and  on  June  27th,  1890,  the  contract  was  awarded  to  Charles  Hart, 
Fourth  Avenue  and  DeGraw  Street,  Brooklyn,  and  Anderson  &  Barr,  of 
No.  240  Eleventh  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  under  the  firm  name  of  Hart,, 
Anderson  &  Barr,  and  three  hundred  working  days  named  as  the  time- 
within  which  work  was  to  be  finished.  There  was  no  stipulation  as  to 
the  method  of  tunneling.  Work  on  each  section  was  begun  at  once, 
and  was  completed  by  the  parties  named.  Section  No.  1  being  finished 
in  December,  1891,  and  Section  No.  2  in  February,  1892. 

In  constructing  Section  No.  1,  sheeting  and  timbering  were  used 
in  the  ordinary  manner  for  open  cut  work.  The  material  excavated  was 
lifted  by  derrick  and  bucket  to  cars  on  a  track  running  alongside  the 
work.  The  cars  were  hauled  by  horses  back  to  where  the  brickwork 
was  completed,  and  there  dumped.  Work  was  begun  at  the  lower  end 
and  carried  forward  as  described.  No  difficulties  occurred,  save  the 
falling  of  a  small  portion  of  the  arch  where  the  section  was  changing 
from  circular  to  flat  topi^ed.  This  it  was  thought  arose  either  from 
striking  the  centers  before  giving  all  the  time  needed  for  the  cement 
to  set,  or  from  a  slight  yielding  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  trench 
walls.  The  trap  basin  formed  no  small  part  of  the  work  of  Section 
No.  1.     Its  construction  is   most  instructive  and  is  shown  on  plans 
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herewith  (Plate  XL\T[).  No  difficulties  were  met  in  carrying  out  the 
designs.  The  special  features  of  plan  and  detail,  as  w.  II  us  the  sewer 
as  a  whole,  will  be  treated  of  later. 

The  depth  of  Section  No.  2  varied  from  a  least  dejith  at  Dean  Street 
of  37  feet,  to  a  greatest  depth  of  90  feet  at  Vanderbilt  Avenue.  The 
diameter  of  the  sewer  inside  the  brickwork  wa«  to  Ytc,  starting  at 
Dean  Street,  15  feet  for  700  feet,  14  feet  for  4  700  feet  more,  and  then 
12  feet  to  Marcv  Avenue.  The  route  lay  along  paved  8tre<>t8,  aMj.halt 
or  stone  all  the  way,  and  under  horse-car  tracks  and  a  cement  pi|>e 
sewer  for  much  of  the  way.  It  was  a  populous  residence  district, 
with  its  usual  complement  of  gas,  water  and  sewer  pipes.  The  n«i- 
dences  were  usually  three-storj-  brick  buildings  with  stone  fronts. 
The  Brooklyn  Tabernacle  and  many  other  churches,  with  heavy  Bpir«« 
close  to  the  sidewalk,  were  on  the  route.  The  lines  of  three  elevatctl 
roads  were  also  to  be  passed  under. 

The  material,  as  shown  in  the  test  shafts,  v>hh  the  tlrift  alrt-adv  de- 
8criV)ed.  This  work  comes,  therefore,  under  the  general  cane  of  tunnels 
of  medium  cross-section  in  ordinary  soft  ground,  and  is  a  fair  basis 
for  the  discussion  of  methods  for  tunneling  in  such  material;  herein 
lies  its  interest  to  engineers.  In  these  days  of  rapid  transit,  of  jiro- 
visions  for  larger  drainage  or  increased  water  supply,  and  of  increaiie^l 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  bridging  of  navigable  streams,  the  qncA- 
tion  of  tunnel  systems  is  one  of  interest  to  us.  Any  current  newspa|K»r 
clamoring  for  rapid  underground  transit  sagely  mentions  a  shield  aa 
the  sf/mm'<m  bonitm  of  tunneldom.  Any  railroad  engineer  thwarte*!  by 
the  War  Department  in  an  attempted  bridge  over  navigable  waters 
seeks  the  shelter  of  a  shield,  for  he  has  heard  of  a  shield  l»eing  uso«l  at 
the  Saruia  or  St.  Clair  tunnel  to  aid  in  such  an  extremity  as  the  one  ho 
is  in.  To  him  it  seems  a  veritable  "  Holwon's  choice."  If  a  tnnnel 
cannot  or  will  not  l>e  built  V)est  by  the  use  of  a  shield,  it  is  all  the 
fault  of  the  tunnel,  he  thinks.  We  all  use  and  ri»«ort  to  that  which  is 
l)efore  our  eyes,  and  tunneling  in  soft  ground  is  not  fre«|uent  -  *i 

in  its  exam])leH  to  allow   us  to   make  the  distinctioUH  wliich  » 

stances  would  dictate  on  closer  study.  There  is  no  one  niethiMl  for  tun- 
neling in  such  ground  that  is  the  l>est.  The  sii©  of  the  cross  «M«tioo 
of  the  tunnel,  the  kind  of  ground  to  l>e  tunnehyl  through,  and  tho  sur- 
roundings are  consideraticms  that  must  rule  in  planning  how  to  do  lh« 
work.     A  method  of  tunneling  well    adaptM  to  a  tunnel  38  f««et    in 
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diameter  is  quite  apt  to  be  less  adapted  to  a  tunnel  of  half  that 
diameter.  Again,  a  method  of  tunneling  practicable  in  a  putty-like 
clay  under  a  river,  is  not  necessarily  best  among  huge  boulders.  The 
author  is  aware  of  the  outcry  that  will  be  made  against  this,  to  him, 
sound  reasoning,  but  he  has  read  tunnel  literature  in  newspapers  and 
engineering  journals,  and  visited  tunnels  under  construction ;  talked 
with  tunnel  men,  and  heard  the  praises  of  "tunnel  systems"  sung, 
until  he  feels  called  upon  to  say  that  common  sense  applies  even  to 
expert  tunneling.  The  best  method  to  use  in  building  a  certain  tunnel 
is  that  which  costs  the  least  to  do  the  desired  work. 

There  are  to-day  three  general  and  distinct  methods  of  tunneling 
in  soft  ground.  The  first  in  the  order  of  introduction  is  the  timbered 
system.  It  embraces  several  distinct  types  and  many  modifications 
or  mergings  of  them.  The  English,  Austrian,  German  and  Belgian 
are  the  principal  ones. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  South,  the  German  method  of  segmental 
timbering  with  a  supporting  core,  and  the  English  bar  method,  are 
used. 

Tunneling  was  begun  in  that  way  for  railroads,  usually  not  in  sand, 
but  in  clay.  A  combination  of  the  English  and  German  methods  is 
in  use  in  trying  circumstances  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  for 
their  double-track  belt  line  in  Baltimore,  and  is  fairly  successful,  but 
the  Brooklyn  tunnel  was  much  smaller  and  poorly  adapted  for  its  use. 
Those  methods  are  never  inexpensive  or  rapid.  The  German,  with  its 
core  of  soft  ground,  is  dangerous  to  the  arch,  and  makes  the  side-wall 
construction  difficult.  Timber  is  more  expensive  than  in  former  times, 
and  any  timber  exceeding  in  length  two-thirds  of  the  finished  diameter 
of  the  tunnel  section  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  handle.  To  draw  the 
crown  timbers  from  the  top  of  an  arch  in  the  English  method  is  never 
desirable,  and  requires  a  great  pulling  force  when  the  material  driven 
through  is  dry  sand,  boulders  or  gravel.  In  the  streets  of  Brooklyn,  to 
draw  them  would  cause  a  settlement  sufficient  to  break  pipe  sewers 
and  water  pipes  above,  and  would  damage  pavements.  If  left  in,  there 
is  still  considerable  space  to  be  filled  with  earth  by  ramming,  and  hori- 
zontal ramming  is  never  satisfactory  in  irregular  spaces,  especially  in 
such  material.  For  these  reasons  it  was  concluded  that  timbering 
in  so  small  a  section  would  be  cumbersome  and  slow,  and  was  not  a 
desirable  method. 
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The  second  system,  in  which  a  shield  is  used,  wa«  then  couHidfred. 
A  shield  calls  for  a  large  initial  outlav  and  a  conKiderahlo  atidition  to 
the  cost  of  operating  machinery  during  the  progress  of  a  work.  Thi« 
method  was  first  used  by  Brunei  in  the  stiff  London  clay,  and,  lat^^r,  wa« 
improved  and  further  used  by  Greathead.  A  simpler  form  wan  de«igiied 
by  Beach  and  patented  in  1869  in  this  country. 

Recently,  we  have  been  using  shields  of  Wtter  models  than  thuse  of 
Brunei,  but  of  the  same  tyi)e  in  all  essentials,  and  we  all  must  recog- 
nize  his  originality    and  boldness.     Greathead  and   others  have   im- 
proved it,  if  we  take  the  old  shield  as  shown  in  "Drinker  on  Tun- 
neling," as   an  illustration.       Mr.   Beach's  shield  as  ])atented  would 
not  be  recognizable   as   a   shield   at   Samia.     But    the  writer  is  not 
aware    of  any    patents    in   force,    and    the    i)8eudo-wisdom   and   ex- 
clusive  knowledge   some   of  us   profess   in   this  matter   i«  most  ill- 
timed.     Is  not  a  shield  essentially  a  i)neumatic  appliance?    Shieldn, 
like  cantilever  bridges,  are  perhaps  imj)erative  under  certain  circum- 
stances.    A  few  years  ago  we  thought  we  must  use  a  cantilever,  where 
now  we  see  we  could  use  less  expensive  types  l>etter.     So  of  shields  in 
tunneling — we  talk  shield  now  as  we  have  l>een   talking  cantilever. 
The  author  thinks  no  material  is  fit  to  use  a  shield  in,  tinl»*H8  that  ma- 
terial will  flow.     Under  water,  where  air  pressure  is  needed,  a  shield 
l)rotects.     If  the  material  is  soft,  as  in  the  Hudson  Riv«'r  Tunnel,  a 
shield  increases  the  safety  of  the  men,  and  is  a  gootl  sy.Htt'm.  but  not 
an  indispensable  one.     The  latter  is  the  most  rational  jilacf  in  which 
to  use  a  shield  the  author  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  and  Mr.  Moirr  did  rapid 
work  there  last  year  by  its  use,  and  demonstrated  its  efficiencr.     At 
the  St.  Clair  Tunnel  there  was  little  use  for  shields,  as  the  cUy  gen- 
erally could  have  l)een  tunneled  by  any  system  that  coubl  stand  tho 
shearing  stress,  for  it  would  not   fall  or  flow  and  was  air  ami  water 
tight.     Wliere  they  met  the  water-lH'ariug  pocket  of  sandy  mat«'rial, 
the  shield  gave  considerable  aid.     Usually,  the  excavating  was  dt»ne  by 
the  men  in  front  of  the  shield  and  the  muck  passed  out  thnmgh  thn 
doors     an  expensive  i)rocess.     The  shield  was  then  shovitl  forwanl, 
shaving  off  the  ragged  edges  of  the  cut  to  the  neat  lin«.     This  MM-ma 
a  sentimental  use  of  Brunei's  invention  as  compared  with  the  Hudson 
Kiver  Tunnel  work. 

Several  years  ago.  Hart,  Anderson  A:  Barr  built  and  umhX  a  •hi.ld 
in  the  Knickerl>ocker  Avenue  extension  si'wer  on  S.»uth  Fifth  Stn«H, 
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Brooklyn.  The  material  was  presumably  the  same  as  for  the  work 
now  to  be  done.  It  was  found  on  trial  that  the  shield  was  difficult  to 
keep  up  to  grade  line,  and  made  smooth  brickwork  impossible.  It  was 
also  found  that  even  in  fine  sand  no  amount  of  pressure  would  make 
that  sand  flow  through  the  doors.  The  men  were  obliged  to  go 
through  the  doors,  jDole  away  the  sand  from  before  the  cutting  edges 
of  the  shield,  and  shovel  it  out  through  the  doors  before  the  shield 
could  possibly  be  shoved  forward.  Had  the  material  been  dry  instead 
of  damp  sand  that  stood  well,  the  shield  could  never  have  been  moved 
at  all.  The  material  would  have  taken  such  a  slope,  that  to  relieve 
the  cutting  edges  around  the  bottom  of  the  shield,  would  necessitate 
removing  material  enough  to  cause  the  sand  to  come  down  in  front  of 
the  cutting  edge  at  the  roof  of  the  shield,  thereby  causing  a  settlement 
of  the  surface  of  the  street.  As  it  was  expected  that  some  boulders 
would  be  met,  the  outlook  for  using  this  shield  on  South  Fifth  Street 
was  discouraging.  A  large  boulder  squarely  across  the  cutting  edge 
in  the  front  of  the  bottom  of  the  shield  would  stop  it  effectually,  and 
after  working  it  for  some  time  and  making  very  slow  progress,  the 
shield  was  abandoned  and  bricked  in. 

The  third  and  last  system  of  tunneling  in  soft  ground,  called  the 
pilot  system,  was  introduced  in  1880  by  Anderson,  who  was  then 
superintendent  of  the  Hudson  Eiver  Tunnel.  It  consists  primarily  of  a 
small  tunnel  advanced  by  the  poling  process  ahead  of  the  full-sized  sec- 
tion, and  this  smaller  circular  tunnel  is  lined  completely  with  steel 
plates  bolted  together.  By  poling,  the  roof  and  then  the  sides  and 
invert  of  the  full  section  are  excavated  from  around  this  pilot,  and  the 
braces  supporting  the  roof  rest  on  the  pilot.  This  pilot  or  exploration 
tunnel  had  originally  for  its  purpose  the  finding  out  of  dangerous 
ground  ahead.  As  it  is  carried  in  the  center  of  the  section  it  reduces 
the  length  of  all  braces,  so  that  nothing  but  small,  short  timbers  are 
needed.  These  braces  are  therefore  but  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
shoring  necessary  for  a  timbered  construction,  and  no  crown  pieces  are 
needed.  The  brickwork  is  built  out  to  the  lining  or  sheeting  all  the 
way  around  the  section,  thus  doing  away  with  tamping  and  settling. 
Smaller  timbers  and  no  voids  are  the  features  of  this  method  as  against 
the  timbered  plans  of  work. 

The  comparative  cost  of  these  three  methods  for  the  case  in  hand  is 
the  next  question.     The  cost  of  a  timbered  section  and  its  advantages 
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liave  already  been  sufficiently  stated.  The  cost  of  UHing  the  shield 
system  needs  more  consideration.  The  shields  for  the  St.  CIait 
Tunnel  weighed  85  tons  each.  They  were  of  the  l>e8t  (luality  of 
steel,  and,  of  course,  the  patterns  were  quite  exi>en8ive.  Except 
where  there  are  few  headings  tliis  initial  cost  is  quite  prohibitive 
By  the  time  the  shield  is  Vniilt  and  at  the  ])ottom  of  the  shaft  or  tnoDcl 
portal,  with  its  complement  of  jacks  and  machinery,  no  small  i>er- 
centage  of  the  expected  profits  has  been  exi>ende<l  on  an  ortliuary  tuuuel 
contract.  But  the  greatest  outlay  has  still  to  l>e  met,  that  is,  the  cant 
iron  lining  which  so  far  has  always  l>een  found  to  Ik?  requireil.     Mr. 
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Hobson  used  twenty-four  hydraulic  jacks  at  St.  Clair  with  ea«'h  shield, 
each  jack  having  a  capacity  of  125  tons.  Thes*'  jacks  nectl  homothing 
strong  to  stand  their  back  thrust.  Brickwork  will  not  stand  snob  com- 
l)re88ion  by  any  means  now  known.  Nothing  else  than  %  cast-irna 
lining  has  served  thus  far  here.  At  St.  Clair  this  lining  was  2  inchcii 
thick  and  heaWly  flanged.  At  the  Hudson  Hiv«»r  Tunn«'l  they  umhI 
thinner  j)latos  for  a  time,  }>ut  were  latvr  <)blig«'d  to  make  them  heavier 
— of  the  2-inch  thickness,  I  believe.  The  cost  of  such  cast-iron  lining 
alone,  about  e(|uals  the  cost  of  a  brick-lined  tunnel  of  the  same  diameter. 
So  long  as  this  be  true,  shields  will  1h»  ustnl  by  corporations  rather  than 
by  contractors,  for  they  cannot  com|)ete  in  price  with  th«'  other  wara  of 
doing  the  work. 

Inasmuch  as  the  pilot  system  would  avoitl  the  iM*ttlemeut  of  thu 
streets  and  be  less  cuml)ersome  in  the  se<'tion  to  U'  built  than  a  tiin> 
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bered  system  of  doing  the  Brooklyn  work,  it  was  considered  prefer- 
able ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  pilot  system  would  contend  with  boulders 
successfully  and  this  material  would  not  flow,  the  pilot  was  thought 
better  than  the  shield.     The  pilot  system  was  therefore  used. 

The  method  of  work  pursued  on  Section  No.  1,  the  open  cut,  has 
already  been  sj^oken  of.  Work  was  begun  at  the  trap  basin  at  Gowanus 
Canal  and  carried  forward  by  derrick,  bucket,  and  track  for  cars  along- 
side the  cut.  Surface  pipes  were  shifted,  or  slung,  or  troughs  carried 
in  their  stead.  On  Fourth  Avenue,  the  line  of  the  sewer  being  on  one 
side  of  the  street,  and  the  cutting  exceeding  25  feet,  the  sheeting  would 
yield  enough  to  disturb  the  curb  and  sidewalks  slightly,  and  it  caused  a 
few  doors  of  buildings  to  show  disturbance.  The  sheeting  was  2-inch 
plank,  driven  by  hand,  and  held  by  6  x  8-inch  rangers  and  braces, 
in  the  usual  way.  Interruptions  of  the  work  by  rains  increased  the 
loss  of  this  sandy  material  through  cracks  in  sheeting  and  around  ends 
of  planking.  Section  No.  1  was  completed  expeditiously.  It  had  a 
maximum  cutting  of  36  feet  at  Dean  Street,  where  it  joined  with  Sec- 
tion No.  2.  The  method  of  timbering  the  cut,  the  height  to  which  the  in- 
vert was  carried  before  centering  was  put  up,  the  centers  and  the  arch, 
are  shown  in  Plate  XLVIH. 

On  the  tunnel  section,  some  other  way  than  commencing  at  one  end 
and  working  toward  the  other  had  to  be  adopted.  A  tunnel  on 
comparatively  level  ground  must  be  attacked  differently  from  a  tunnel 
through  a  mountain  or  under  water.  To  do  the  work  most  economic- 
ally there  must  be  more  points  of  attack.  The  distance  the  shafts 
should  be  apart  is  determinate,  and  depends  upon  the  depths  and  con- 
sequent cost  of  the  shaft,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  of  muck  and 
material.  On  the  profile  the  shaft  locations  as  numbered  are  shown. 
On  this  work  the  cars  were  pushed  by  men,  and  there  was  necessarily 
one  passing  switch  in  the  tunnel  near  the  shaft  and  another  near  the 
heading.  When  there  was  time,  after  putting  a  loaded  car  on  the  cage, 
to  take  an  empty  car  from  the  siding  at  the  shaft  and  put  it  on  the 
siding  at  the  heading  before  the  last  empty  car  taken  from  there  could 
be  shoveled  full,  the  distance  from  the  heading  to  the  shaft  was  not  too 
great  for  economy.  Otherwise,  a  middle  siding  would  have  had  to  be 
used,  and  the  pay-roll  would  have  been  increased  without  any  increase 
in  the  amount  of  muck  sent  out.  This  limit  of  distance  was  about  800 
feet,  but  good  muck  to  shovel  would  decrease  it.  This  gave,  then, 
1  600  feet  between  the  shafts  as  the  economic  distance. 
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In  crowded  city  streets  there  are  other  considerations  than 
economy  for  the  contractor,  and  manhole  locations  are  to  lie  taken 
into  account  in  deep  work.  The  variations  from  the  diHtano* 
named  and  the  reasons  for  it  are  not  essential  here.  The  shafts  wi»r»» 
sunk  over  the  tunnel  in  all  cases,  and  exactly  on  the  center  line,  save 
where  street-car  tracks  prevented.  They  were  of  rectan^nilar  section, 
about  18  X  2-4  feet  on  top.  The  greater  length  was  along  the  axis 
of  the  sewer,  so  as  to  give  greater  length  of  base  line  for  prolonginj; 
the  center  line  into  the  headings  with  the  transit  and  jdumb  IhjIw. 
Two-inch  sheeting,  13  feet  long,  and  driven  by  hand  was  used.  I^ngem 
6  X  8  inches  were  placed  in  three  sets  on  each  sheeting  length.  Two 
braces  were  put  in,  and  in  loose  ground  these  were  made  double.  Two 
cross-braces  were  put  in  and  comi)leted  the  set,  and  the  space  for  the 
cage  was  formed  within  the  inner  braces.  The  guides  to  the  cage  and 
all  toj)  work  at  a  shaft  are  as  shown  in  the  cut  from  a  photograph  at 
Shaft  No.  3  (Plate  XJjIX).  The  cage  was  a  wooden  platform  with  a 
tram-car  track  across  it.  The  muck  was  loaded  into  cars,  ])ushe<l  by 
men  to  and  upon  the  cage,  and  securely  blocked.  The  cage,  with  the 
car,  was  hoisted  up  to  the  trestle  track,  and  the  car  pUHhe<l  out  on  the 
trestle  and  dumped  sidewise  on  screens  of  such  mesh  ami  Kot  at  such 
angle  as  to  let  the  sand  through  the  screen  under  the  trestle,  and  carry 
the  gravel  across  the  screen  to  one  side  of  the  trestle,  all  without  lalnir. 

The  brick,  when  needed,  was  loaded  into  these  cars  from  tin*  lower 
track  on  tlie  street,  placed  on  the  cage,  lowered  down,  pushed  t<»  thi- 
heading  and  dumped — there  to  Ix*  passed  to  the  bricklayers. 

The  cars  were  ma<le  by  the  C.  W.  Hunt  Co.,  and  proved  durable. 
On  reasonably  good  track  they  were  seldom  dfraih'd,  but  they  art'  too 
wide  on  top  for  a  tunnel  car,  and  flaring  sides  are  not  di'ttirable.  Id 
dum])ing  brick  or  other  material  from  them  on  a  surfa<'«»  level  with  th<* 
track,  one-third  remains  in  the  car  and  must  1h»  taken  out  by  hand. 
A  car  should  dump  its  entire  load  and  get  out  of  the  way  MiM««slily.  lu 
taking  out  muck,  the  gravel  stones,  if  not  cleaned  away  with  the  tingfra 
fro;u  the  rails,  would  block  a  car  loa«le<l  with  one  cubic  yard  ho  that 
five  men  could  not  stir  it.  Larger  whetds  would  avoid  this.  A  n|XH«ial 
pattern  designed  with  these  fa<'t8  in  min«l  could  surely  U«  ma4li'  which 
would  still  retain  the  de.siral)h'  features  of  the  pronent  car,  which  ia 
the  \toHt  now  in  the  market. 

The  shaft  sunk,  the  pilot  is  next  to  Im-  Mtarlcd.      Wc  liu>.-  -e.  u  tn.%t 
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the  pilot  is  cylindrical,  usually  about  6  feet  in  diameter,  with  rings 
2  feet  long,  each  ring  consisting  of  six  plates  of  equal  length;  all  fast- 
ened together  with  bolts.  The  plates  are  of  steel,  with  inside  flanges 
riveted  on  them;  the  weight  of  metal  and  method  of  construction  depend 
on  the  material  to  be  met ;  they  are  used  repeatedly,  and  enough  for  40 
feet  of  pilot  is  needed  for  a  heading.  The  first  two  rings  are  set  up  in 
the  shaft — blocking  them  up  to  center  and  grade  lines.  The  sheeting 
is  then  bored  through  on  the  line  of  the  pilot  ring,  cutting  out  the 
plank  and  rangers  piece  by  piece,  and  working  in  the  iron  poling 
boards  like  those  shown  in  the  cut  of  heading  work.  These  iron  poling 
boards  are  carried  down  2  feet  from  the  center.  A  half  plate  is  then 
put  in,  i.  e. ,  a  plate  made  half  width  for  ease  in  holding  up  while  bolt- 
ing. We  next  pole  down  on  either  side,  using  a  wooden  poling  board, 
to  the  center  of  the  sides  of  the  pilot  and  put  a  half  plate  on  each  side. 
Now,  go  back  and  put  another  half  plate  in  the  roof  and  again  fill  out  the 
sides,  bulkhead  up  the  front  face,  and  put  in  the  three  full  bottom 
plates.  This  completes  a  ring,  and  is  the  entire  process  of  driving  a 
pilot — barring  difficulties.  The  next  ring  is  put  ahead  in  like  manner 
except  that  the  first  roof  plate  instead  of  being  in  the  center  has  one 
end  at  the  center.  The  horizontal  joints  of  one  ring  are  thus  put  in  the 
center  of  the  plates  of  the  adjacent  rings.  The  tools  used  are  much  the 
same  as  those  shown  in  the  heading  work. 

One  man  and  a  helper  will  keep  the  pilot  sufficiently  advanced  ; 
it  should  be  kept  on  the  center  line  for  direction,  and  carried  for 
grade  at  the  right  distance  below  the  roof  to  allow  the  center  heading 
man  to  stand  upon  the  pilot  and  conveniently  put  in  his  heading 
plates.  The  pilot  is  guided  by  wooden  wedges,  the  method  of  use  and 
limits  of  efficiency  of  which  are  not  pertinent  here.  When  one  pilot  is  a 
few  rings  inside  the  sheeting,  the  other  may  be  started.  A  pilot  being 
well  under  way,  the  heading  is  started  over  it  by  marking  out  the 
circle  of  the  outer  line  of  the  brickwork  on  the  sheeting,  and  boring 
the  sheeting  so  as  to  take  it  out  in  small  pieces.  The  heading  plates 
are  then  bolted  together  in  two  rings  and  set  up  in  the  shaft;  iron 
poling  boards  are  brought  into  requisition,  and  the  roof  is  worked 
ahead  by  the  various  and  varying  means  and  ways  which  ex- 
perience alone  can  teach.  The  material  just  outside  the  sheeting  is 
always  loose,  as  it  has  been  shaken  in  sinking  the  shaft.  To  start  the 
work  from  a  shaft  without  losing  material,  always  requires  care  and 
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special  safeguards.  In  a  view  shown  of  the  heading  (Plate  L)  the  roof 
plates  are  curved  to  the  radius  of  the  outer  circle  of  the  brickwork,  and 
to  place  them  there,  is  the  desideratum  in  heading  work;  they  go 
together  in  rings  1  foot  long,  and  are  carried  down  as  far  as  much  side 
pressure  is  felt  in  the  material  met.  At  each  second  ring  a  hulkhcotl 
is  built  down  in  front  and  braces  put  from  the  last  ring  to  the  pilot. 
Heading  plates  are  kept  in  direction,  in  grade,  and  in  correct  circle,  all 
bv  wedging.  In  short,  a  wooden  wedge  is  the  tine  point  in  tunneling  by 
the  pilot  system,  and  ^-ith  sufficient  practice  the  pilot  can  Ix?  guide<l  in 
any  direction.  Even  Weisbach  does  not  fully  realize  the  potency  of  a 
wedge.  The  detail  of  heading  work  has  no  i)lace  here;  no  de«cription 
should  induce  any  careful  man  to  try  to  do  the  work  without  having 
attended  school  in  a  heading.  This  is  a  point^'d  reHection  on  enginet»ni 
who  visit  tunnels  and  go  away  to  do  what  they  think  they  saw  done  in 
the  way  they  thought  they  saw  it  done. 

The  view  of  heading  work  (Fig.  2)  shows  some  features  which  fthould 
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not  pass  unnoticed.  The  plate  shows  a  narrow,  thick  piece  of  caul  iroo 
with  a  shoulder  against  which  a  crooked  bar  ii»  Wing  drivm  «ilh  • 
hammer.  The  illustration  was  takon  from  the  Hrwiklyu  work,  and 
rei>re»ents  i)roperly  the  iron  poling  board  there  in  uim'.  Inm  |K»liiig 
boards  have  Invn  tried  in  South  Fifth  StrtM-t  and  faibtl  ;  t  '      al^o, 

in  Baltimore  thev  have  l>een  used  and  abandoned.     Thr  .-»*•   -      I  *»«'"' 
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was  a  success,  and  was  designed  by  Superintendent  Samuel  Matson 
early  in  1891,  while  this  tunnel  was  under  construction.  It  is  a 
steel  plate,  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  6  inches  wide  and 
22  inches  long,  and  having  a  wedge-shaped  lug  riveted  to  its  under 
side,  near  the  front  end;  the  plate  also  has  four  holes  through  it 
at  intervals  of  its  length.  The  lug  is  for  driving  it  with  bar  and 
hammer,  and  the  holes  are  to  straighten  it  or  shift  it  sidewise.  The 
poling  boards  are  used  in  the  heading  for  some  4  feet  each  side  the 
center  line,  and  for  the  pilot  work  as  described,  their  purpose  being  to 
save  loss  of  material  in  running  sand,  gravel,  or  cobble  stone. 

Mr.  Beach  has  recently  claimed  that  this  iron  poling  board  was  a 
"  needle  "  of  his,  patented  in  1869.     From  a  copy  of  his  patent,  to  which 
he  refers  by  number,  furnished  from  Washington,  the  author  finds  that 
in  connection  with  his  shield  patent,  there  were  "  sliding  staves  "  which 
are  staves  over  the  end  of  the  shield.     There  is  no  kinship  in  appear- 
ance between  his    " sliding  staves  "  and  his  "needle,"  as  illustrated. 
Prior  to  this  comparison,  the  author  thought  that  the  poling  board  used 
was  Mr.  Beach's  needle  re-invented,  a  case  of  double  discovery,  which 
so  often  occurs.    Engineers  should  insist  that  superintendents  and  fore- 
men be  given  full  credit  for  thoughtful  ingenuity  that  bears  fruit.     The 
members  of  our  profession  are  too  apt  to  appropriate  to  themselves  credit 
for  much  that  some  foreman  or  laborer  really  did  when  they  themselves 
were  at  their  wits'  end.     Who  knows  the  name  of  the  laborer  who  hit 
upon  the  cooper's  draw-shave  that  was  such  a  help  in  the  pipe  clay  at  St. 
Clair  ?    Did  any  one  ever  hear  how  the  shield  on  the  Sarnia  side  was 
gotten  down  to  the  portal  when  presumably  every  means  known  had  been 
tried  to  no  purpose  thus  far  ?    In  the  earlier  work  of  the  Hudson  River 
Tunnel,  years  ago,  an  accident  occurred  and  nearly  a  whole  gang  of 
men  were  buried  alive.     Men  stood  aghast;  engineers  were  consulted, 
each  with  a  different  way  of  meeting  the  emergency,  and  the  President 
of  the  company  was  distracted  by  the  conflict  of  views.     Who  speedily 
hit  upon  a  plan,  which  was  successfully  carried  out,  for  rescuing  the 
bodies  and  restoring  the  structure  ?     He  was  not  an  engineer. 

These  iron  poling  boards  are  useless  in  heavy  material  without  some 
way  of  driving  them.  The  driving  bar  was  designed  with  the 
poling  board  by  the  same  man.  He  used  a  double  hook  to  suspend  it 
from  the  plates  and  so  hold  them  up.  The  hook  shown  is  better 
and  replaced  the  first  one,   and  was  gotten  up  by  foreman  Charles 
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Erricson.  It  hangs  in  two  holt  boles  with  a  bar  W'tween,  all  in  one 
piece.  In  stiff  clay  no  iron  i)oling  lx)ard8  are  needed;  in  h««arT 
boulders  requiring  much  blasting  thev  are  often  removed  tem|)oninlr. 
Some  skill  is  needed  to  keep  them  in  the  position  desired.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  the  tunnel  the  iron  poling  was  in  great  favor  among  Kith 
foremen  and  heading  men.  We  have  failed  and  will  fail  i»-ith  them, 
mainly  becanse  we  make  them  too  large,  and  do  nut  have  the  needed 
special  ai>pliance8  with  which  to  handle  them. 

Excavation  and  brickwork  must  next  l)e  mentioned.  When  the 
heading  is  at  least  15  feet  in  from  the  shaft,  or  from  the  toothing 
of  the  last  section,  a  10-foot  section  of  brickwork  is  put  in.  The  roof 
of  the  heading,  lined  with  plates,  is  carried  by  braces  on  the  pilot. 
The  pilot  rests  for  some  20  or  more  feet  in  the  mnck,  and  for 
the  4  feet  of  its  length  nearest  the  shaft  on  braceH  or  blocking.  The 
heading  men  start  down  with  the  excavation  on  the  sides  of  the  pilot 
and  for  a  length  of  10  feet.  When  they  get  Ik'Iow  the  iKittom  t»f  the 
iron  heading  jilates,  they  put  in  planks  longitudinally  on  either  nide 
and  brace  these  planks  from  the  sides  of  the  pilot.  The  pUnkn  are 
put  in  one  below  the  other  on  the  line  of  the  outer  circle  of  the  brick- 
work until  they  are  below  the  pilot,  or  where  the  material  will  Mtand. 
At  the  front  ends  of  the  planks  a  bulkhead  is  driven  vertically,  extend- 
ing from  the  pilot  to  the  side  planking.  The  excavation  in  carriM 
down  under  the  pilot,  and  ])races  put  underneath  on  ftnit  bliH-kn. 
A  bulkhead  is  also  put  in  underneath  the  pilot  on  a  line  with 
the  front  ends  of  the  side  planking,  braced  up,  and  enough  braces 
put  under  the  pilot  to  carry  roof  and  arch.  .\11  the  ««xcavation 
is  done  carefully  to  the  outer  line  of  the  brickwork.  \  profile  for  the 
invert  is  moved  forward,  set  to  grade  line  and  its  top  croaa  piece 
leveled  horizontally  and  set  on  center  line;  jjlanks  are  put  in  thr  bot- 
tom unless  the  bottom  l>e  very  hard,  and  the  brickwork  In'gun.  Tliere 
is  no  back  tilling  or  ramming.  A  sub-drain  wa«  planned,  but  a  mtHHlrn 
box  above  the  brickwork  of  the  invert  was  umtl  iustt^ad,  autl  any  walor 
in  the  section  was  pumi)ed  up  into  this  Ih)X.  Thin  wan  liett4*r.  for  the 
box  could  l)e  taken  uj)  and  cleaned  out. 

The  iKJst  hard-burnt  North  Kiver  bricks  were  u»ed,  the  rinK  »*ing 
four  courses  thick.  They  were  of  a  uuifc»rm  •piality  of  rough  bnrk 
throughout  the  rings  of  the  section.  None  were  laid  withtmt  crmeot.  bat 
in  some  verv  wet  sections  the  bottom  course  waa  starteil  dry  and  tbeo 
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buckets  of  neat  cement  were  dumped  on  it  and  spread  over  to  fill  the 
joints.  This  gave  excellent  results,  showing  no  settling  or  percolation 
of  water.  Each  course  was  laid  to  line,  and  the  courses  were  tested  fre- 
quently with  level  and  straight-edge.  No  pains  were  spared  to  insure 
a  strong,  workmanlike  job,  and  no  time  was  given  to  effect.  The 
cement  was  Rosendale,  tested  to  resist  a  tensile  strain  of  60  pounds  per 
square  inch  after  30  minutes  in  air  and  24  hours  in  water.  It  was 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  cement  to  two  parts  of  sand. 
A  slow-setting  cement  was  sought,  and  the  laboratory  tests  were  tem- 
pered with  judgment.  These  never  showed  as  high  tensile  strength  as 
published  tests  do.  Much  force  was  given  to  results  from  briquettes 
long  made.  The  Department  has  a  man  who  for  some  time  has 
done  all  such  work,  and  his  deductions  are  comparable  with  them- 
selves. Only  one  kind  of  cement  was  used  for  any  ring  of  the  brick- 
work. 

With  the  same  brick  and  the  same  cement  every  jjarticle  of  space, 
from  the  neat  lines  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  sewer  out  to  the  muck, 
plank  or  plates,  was  built  in  solidly  with  brick  laid  in  cement.  There 
is  not  and  never  has  been  any  crack  in  the  brickwork,  or  any 
failure  at  any  time.  Where  built  in  wet  material  it  has  settled,  but  it 
was  built  enough  above  grade  at  the  leading  end  to  allow  for  it.  A 
brick  tunnel  in  yielding  material  is  sure  to  settle,  nor  is  it  water  tight. 
Leaking  pipes  above  sometimes  caused  a  drip  into  the  large  sewer,  and 
it  is  questionable  whether  a  brick  tunnel  can  be  made  water  tight 
when  built  through  dripping  ground. 

The  invert  of  the  brickwork  completed,  the  ribs  were  set,  and, 
to  save  room,  iron  ribs  and  not  wooden  centers  were  used,  resting 
on  planks  carried  by  braces,  one  end  of  which  rested  in  "  put-lock  " 
holes  in  the  brickwork  and  the  other  against  the  pilot.  Tour  ribs 
were  used,  each  in  two  segments  bolted  together  at  the  center; 
lagging  strips  were  run  in  on  these  ribs,  four  at  a  time,  as  needed;  the 
two  bricklayers  on  either  side,  then  worked  up  to  within  four  courses 
of  the  center.  The  last  lagging  had  a  groove  in  its  upper  edge,  a  block 
lagging  was  placed  in  these  two  grooves  next  the  toothing;  one 
bricklayer  started  then  at  the  toothing  to  put  in  the  key,  and  built  it 
out  to  the  end  of  the  brickwork  of  the  section  just  laid.  This  com- 
pleted a  section  of  brickwork.  After  the  cement  had  set,  the  ribs  were 
struck  and  removed,  the  lagging  carried  back  and  10  feet  of  the  pilot  were 
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taken  down  and  stacked  up.  All  was  then  ready  for  sturtiug  dowu  the 
sides  to  excavate  for  the  next  section  of  brickwork  whencvt-r  the  hi'a*!- 
ing  was  far  enough  advanced  to  allow  it.  As  two  headings  were  workcnl 
from  each  shaft,  and  heading  and  pilot  men  never  left  their  pluoe«  of 
work,  a  section  of  brickwork  would  usually  l>e  put  in  at  one  heailiug, 
and  then  one  at  the  other  heading. 

The  chapter  of  accidents  is  never  long  on  succt^ssful  work.  It  alno 
removes  from  the  chronicler  all  opportunity  for  displaying  his  profun- 
dity in  theorizing  how  each  accident  must  have  oceurretl.  O^^ing  t<»  a 
disobedience  of  orders,  a  hoisting  engineer,  the  friction  gear  of  who»e 
engine  had  been  just  overhauled,  let  down  a  cage  loatl  of  men  when  he 
should  have  tried  his  friction  with  a  loaded  car.  Part  of  the  wav  down, 
the  men  dropped  too  fast  and  some  were  slightly  hurt.  At  another 
time  a  new  top  man  fell  into  a  car,  or  fell  somewhere  else  on  the  cage, 
his  cries  excited  the  engineer,  and  the  latter  dropjHxl  cage,  car  and 
man,  disabling  all  three.  There  was  a  foreman  on  the  Rj>ot,  or  near 
there,  who  had  a  theory  just  how  it  must  have  hapix^ned,  and  it  wad 
a  detailed  theory.  It  was  a  theory,  too,  that  he  worked  whichi'ver  way 
he  assumed  the  man  fell,  and  the  one  oj)p<)rtunity  for  ailvancing  a 
theory  about  an  accident  on  that  whole  contract  was  fully  embra^'cHl. 
There  was  no  accident  in  the  tunnel. 

Difficulties  met,  and  how  met,  is  in  papers  of  this  sort  a  topic  that 
will  bear  amplification.  Early  in  the  work,  a  wat<»r  pipe  running  |>ar- 
allel  to  and  over  the  tunnel  on  Fourth  Avenue  gave  way ;  the  hea4ling 
men  were  less  trained  then  and  had  lost  material  ne^'dlensly.  Tln'  bn*ak 
occurred  at  night,  and  the  city  eniploye<'s  did  not  at  oucv  tiutl  the 
proper  way  to  shut  otV  the  pressun-  ATu.li  wuUr  «-«u|M>d.  but  no 
damage  of  moment  was  done. 

At  Franklin  Avenue  the  surface  j)ipe  was  stripped,  and,  during  an 
unusually  heavy  rain  storm  one  Sunday  night,  the  surface  pipe  on 
Greene  Avenue  gave  way  where  stripped,  over  the  end  of  the  pilot.  Th© 
pressure  probably  lifted  up  the  exi)OHed  pi|H*H,  oh  the  pre«4*ut  nt'^em  are 
badly  overcharged  there.  The  trench  tilled,  and  tiually  the  water  com- 
menced running  through  the  pilot,  carrying  conniderable  mat4*rial  with 
it,  causing  a  cave-in  in  the  htreet.  Had  men  1h««'U  at  work,  the  pilot 
could  have  been  bulkheaded  against  it.  Had  the  rtUeil  trench  given 
enough  hea<l  to  the  water,  it  might,  however,  have  bnikeu  into  the 
heailing.     This  was  a  difficulty,  on  the  whole,  that  could  iK-arcrly  have 
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loeen  foreseen  or  guarded  against.  The  pressure  upon  overcharged 
sewers  is  enormous  in  some  localities  in  Brooklyn.  The  test  shaft  on 
Hanson  Place  at  St.  Felix  Street  showed  a  small  body  of  water  not  far 
above  the  tunnel  roof  as  already  stated.  It  was  a  water  pocket,  but 
was  thought  by  the  contractors  to  be  from  a  leaky  pipe.  As  the  head- 
ing reached  and  passed  under  it  there  was  a  heavy  drip  from  it,  which 
lasted  until  the  spot  was  passed.  This  finally  ceased,  probably  through 
the  water  having  found  a  way  down  the  brick  work.  This  water  j)ocket 
could  possibly  have  been  bled,  i.  e. ,  a  pipe  driven  down  from  the  street 
to  it  and  a  pump  used  to  remove  the  water.  In  Baltimore  this  has 
been  done  frequently.  In  open  cut  work  in  Boston,  below  tide,  the 
foundation  is  kept  dry  owing  to  i)eculiar  stratification,  by  a  battery  of 
connected  pipes  to  which  a  pump  is  attached. 

We  have  already  seen  that  near  Shaft  No.  1  the  entire  brickwork 
was  set  high.  The  arch  was  found  to  settle  in  all  the  loose  material. 
The  leading  iron  rib  was  set  always  1  inch  high,  and  then  the 
brickwork  at  the  toothing  would  be  found  to  be  at  true  roof  grade 
after  centers  were  struck.  In  sand  and  gravel — in  anything  but 
silt — the  invert  never  settled,  but  the  arch  would  settle  an  average  of 
1  inch.  In  one  wet  section,  with  boulders  and  sand,  a  roof  was  known 
to  settle  4  inches  in  the  10  feet.  Perhaps  one-half  inch  of  this  settle- 
ment should  be  attributed  to  the  centers  and  their  supports  taking  a 
bearing.  Apropos  to  the  Chicago  Tunnel,  under  investigation  at  the 
present  time,  this  settlement  seems  pertinent.  In  the  same  connection 
the  author  desires  to  say  that  we  never  succeeded  even  with  Portland 
cement  in  making  the  roof  water  tight  when  the  roof  was  dripping 
fast  as  the  brickwork  was  put  in.  The  iron  plate  as  a  cap  for  the  rib 
braces  was  suggested  by  foreman  Charles  Lindau,  and  thereafter  used, 
and  it  saved  from  one- fourth  to  one-half  an  inch  of  the  settlement  where 
the  roof  was  heavy. 

We  now  pass  from  evils  incident  to  too  much  water,  to  one  caused 
by  too  little.  Reference  is  had  to  a  very  fine,  dry  sand  that  will 
flow  like  water  and  pour  through  the  least  crevice  in  a  bulkhead. 
It  was  first  encountered  in  South  Fifth  Street  several  years  ago. 
It  could  not  be  tunneled  unless  made  wet.  Flooding  it  by  means  of  a 
pipe  driven  down  from  the  street  and  a  hydrant  attached  to  it,  failed 
for  some  reason.  Next,  a  hose  was  attached  to  the  water-supply  pipe 
used  for  cement  mixing,  near  the  heading;  a  short  piece  of  water  pipe 
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was  fastened  to  the  far  end  of  the  hose,  the  pii>e  was  thrust  into  the 
sand  at  the  roof  of  the  headinf(  and  the  water  turned  on.  The  water 
could  not  force  its  way  in  nor  even  soak  in.  Finally,  a  jet  of  wat«»r, 
was  plaved  upon  the  sand  and  a  hole  washed,  into  which  the  pipe  wm 
slowly  advanced,  and  the  sand  was  wetted.  This  worked  very  nicely, 
and  the  water  jet  was  thus  used  throuj^hout  this  portion  of  the 
work.  Rarely  does  this  sand  extend  all  over  the  section  in  this  drift 
material. 

The  care  needed  for  water  and  sewer  pipes  overlyinj?  the  tunnel 
depended  much  on  the  condition  of  these  pipes.  Slin^iuK  was  resorted 
to  for  water  pipes  where  danger  was  apprehended.  The  ^n'eatevit 
annoyance  was  from  cement  sewer  pipes,  some  of  which  were  put 
down  years  ago  by  i)roperty  owners  and  afterward  accejitwl  l»y  the 
city.  Having  l)een  laid  under  the  supervision  of  men  unfamiliar 
with  such  work,  they  were  now  found  settled,  broken  and  eraeked, 
often  leaking  before  the  pilot  reached  a  point  under  them.  They  were 
too  broken  to  sling  even  on  plank.  Strij)ping  them,  constant  tamping, 
Portland  cement  bottoms,  and  even  plaster  of  Paris  to  caulk  cracks 
were  employed. 

Under  the  worst-laid  jjipes  the  blasting  was  heaviest.  Care  in 
the  heading,  and  constant  watching  and  tam])ing  of  the  pi|)es  availed 
most.  Boulders  containing  often  a  cubic  yard  with  others  to  Ht  in  the 
spaces,  fine  sand  overlying  and  heavy  rains  surcharging  all  witli  water, 
go  to  make  a  bad  surrounding  in  which  to  tunnel  umler  a  broken 
sewer  pipe  in  winter.  A  deep  hole,  a  small  charge  of  black  jwwder 
hard  tam)>ed  and  s})litting  the  ]>oulder  into  about  three  piiHHw,  wm 
found  the  best  way  to  blast  in  the  case  describetl.  The  lower  piece 
was  then  worked  out  and  an  ui)per  piece  let  down  a  little  so  as  to  gH 
in  one  poling  board;  a  little  more  for  another  poling  l»oard,  ami  soon. 
These  rocks  must  be  removed  from  the  heading  U'fore  pop-shotting. 
This  is  not  the  best  way  in  all  cases,  but  is  U»st  for  this  nimmmaI  one. 
The  most  us<'ful  device  found  for  carrying  water  along  a  Iia4i  wurfa4v 
pil>e  or  sewer,  was  a  strip  of  heavy  canvas,  wide  enough  to  cum**  op 
above  the  water  line  and  bmg  enough  to  bridgi'  over  the  brokon  pipe 
or  crumbling  brick.  This  was  matle  tight  to  the  surface  of  the  pi|»o  at 
the  uj)per  end  by  plaster  of  ]>aris. 

Things  are  sometimes   seen  that  we   ha<l   \H'n\  admit  v  •  ' 

plain,  but  unless  our  senses  deceive  us,  they  are  fact*,      in*    nwim.r 
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once  heard  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Engineer  Club,  when  confronted 
with  the  f  oot-a-day  creeping  of  the  rails  across  the  Ead's  Bridge  there^ 
throw  overboard  the  whole  puzzling  problem  with  an  '*I  deny  the 
facts."  It  was  surely  facing  the  issue,  and  he  was  a  man  to  do  just 
that.  The  author  would  like  to  face  a  fact  about  these  pilots  in  that 
way.  They  turn  about  their  axes,  and  the  line  of  their  longitudinal 
flanges,  which  separate  the  plates  from  each  other,  was  a  spiral. 
Every  three  weeks  the  plates  had  to  be  shifted  onejhole  to  the  right, 
i.  e. ,  six  inches.  Every  pilot  moved  in  the  same  direction,  from  right  to 
left,  when  looked  at  with  the  back  to  the  shaft  from  which  the  pilot 
started.  The  direction  and  rate  of  this  movement  was  the  same  for  each 
pilot  on  the  work.  Would  bad  punching  of  the  plates  do  this  ?  But 
the  pilot  plates  were  not  all  made  at  the  same  place  or  at  the  same 
time.  Each  plate  was  put  in  each  time  just  as  picked  up;  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  it  was  therefore  turned  around  every  other  time  it 
was  used.  Left-handed  or  right-handed  men  made  no  difference. 
All  possible  orders  of  succession  of  poling  and  bolting  were  tried, 
and  no  difference  detected.  As  we  worked  each  way  from  each  shaft 
one-half  the  pilots  rolled  in  one  direction,  the  other  half  in  an  oppo- 
site direction.  In  South  Eifth  Street,  it  is  stated,  the  same  thing 
was  observed,  the  heading  plates  traveling  to  the  left  when  they 
moved  at  all.  The  movement  of  heading  plates  was  very  irregular — 
usually  much  less  than  those  of  the  pilot.  As  some  of  you  know,  the 
shields  at  St.  Clair  and  the  shield  in  the  Hudson  River  Tunnel  revolve, 
and  in  neither  case  did  the  effort  to  stop  the  tendency  or  find  the  cause, 
succeed.  Of  course,  there  need  be  no  analogy  here,  for  shields  are 
moved  by  hydraulic  pressure.  They  do  not  always  roll  to  the  left, 
neither  is  the  rotation  always  uniform. 

The  instrumental  work  of  the  alignment  and  grades  was  uniformly 
excellent.  The  line  of  levels  and  bench  marks  having  been  carefully 
established  in  the  street,  it  only  remained  to  measure  vertically  down 
the  shafts  with  a  steel  tape  to  transfer  the  levels  to  the  tunnel. 
Bench  marks  were  established  in  the  tunnel  with  a  wye  level,  but 
grade  elevations  for  the  work  were  given  by  a  combined  transit 
and  level,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  two  instruments  in  cramped  quar- 
ters. A  grade  tack  was  put  in  the  invert  every  30  feet,  from  which 
the  inspector  tested  his  bottom  grade,  and  a  grade  mark  was  placed 
on  the  center  of  the  roof  to  guide  him  in  setting  up  his  leading  rib 
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and  to  show  the  foreman  how  his  plates  must  W  made  to  run  for 
grade.  As  the  several  headings  came  together  the  differences  in  leveb 
were  trifling. 

The  alignment  was  carefully  estaV)li8hed  on  the  street  and  ia  shown 
in  connection  with  the  profile.  The  curves  shown  were  built  ujwn 
and  the  brickwork  now  stands  true  to  them.  The  shafts  were  of 
different  sizes.  Usually,  there  was  an  available  base  line  of  14  feet  to 
be  used  in  transferring  the  center  line  to  the  l>ottom  of  the  shaft. 
Fine  piano  wire  and  5-pound  ])lumb-bobs  were  used,  the  latter 
steadied  in  a  bucket  of  water.  The  transit  was  set  up  in  the  tunnel  a 
little  way  from  the  shaft  and  shifted  until  its  line  of  collimation 
passed  through  each  plumb  wire.  A  i)oint  was  then  t^stablishetl 
beyond  the  shaft  in  the  tunnel.  No  point  of  intersection  of  the  curve* 
was  outside  the  tunnel  brickwork.  Center  points  were  given  bj 
tacks  in  the  roof  about  50  feet  ajiart,  nails  were  driven  a  foot  aheati  of 
each  tack,  and  from  these  a  long  cord  and  a  plumb  l>ob  euabltnl  the 
foreman  to  get  a  center  point  in  pilot  or  heading,  or  the  inM|H»otor  to 
center  his  j>rofile  for  each  section.  The  author  desires  to  say  f»>r  the 
benefit  of  his  professional  brethren,  that  centers  and  grade*  were 
given  without  any  aj)preciable  interference  with  the  workmen.  The 
errors  in  alignment  found  to  exist  as  the  various  headings  met,  were  too 
small  to  be  now  seen  in  the  completed  work.  The  least  error  in  align- 
ment was  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  between  Shafts  No.  5  and  No.  r» ;  the 
greatest  was  -4  inches  between  Shafts  No.  3  and  No.  4.  From  Shaft 
No.  3  the  line  extended  around  two  curves  ami  for  a  total  Ifugth  of 
1  400  feet  to  the  heading.  From  Shaft  No.  4  the  line  extendtnl  THOfeet 
to  the  heatling,  where  these  two  lines  met.  These  shafts  were  fart  bent 
ai)art  and  the  long  heading  was  on  the  same  heading  as  the  ounes.  Thia 
error  of  4  inches  under  these  conditions  is  not  large,  but  tintt-olaas 
transit  work;  it  certainly  needed  to  be  no  In^tter  for  the  (x-cai«ion.  Mr. 
Wm.  T.  Brourton,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  fleld  i»ork,  alao  had 
charge  of  that  work  on  the  Knickerbocker  Avenue  Kxteusiou  Sewer  ID 
South  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn.  It  is  his  judgment  that  for  shafts  giving 
a  14-foot  base  line  in  the  tunnel  and  with  those  sliufts  1  IWKI  U^i  apart 
the  maximum  error  in  alignment  of  2  inches  and  the  maximum  error 
in  levels  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  are  reasonable  em»n». 

On  the  i)rofile  is  shown  the  progreaa  in  months  fmm  ejuh  h.u.bng 
after  the  work  was  well  under  way.  The  average  progreas  in  a  hrmiiog 
for  each  24  hours  was  4.4  feet. 
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It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  special  constructions  employed. 
The  sewer  under  consideration  is  a  relief  sewer,  and  therefore  has  no 
street  or  house  connections.  At  Marcy,  Nostrand  and  Bedford  Avenues 
manholes  were  put  in  and  a  connection  made  with  the  surface  sewers. 
One  of  these  manholes  and  connections,  the  one  at  Bedford  Avenue,  is 
shown  in  detail  (Plate  LI) ;  it  is  typical  in  idea  with  the  others,  although 
each  is  built  on  a  special  plan  designed  to  apply  to  the  case.  The  end 
sought  is  to  avoid  disturbing  the  house  drainage  of  the  small  sewer,  but 
to  take  from  the  small  sewer  all  water  in  excess  of  that  from  house 
drainage  and  to  do  this  with  the  least  impeding  of  the  flow.  The 
connection  is  brought  into  the  small  sewer  at  as  easy  an  angle  as 
possible.  A  single  slab  of  stone  placed  in  the  line  of  the  down 
stream  side  of  the  inlet,  completely  cuts  off  all  flow  above  its  lower 
edge.  The  excess  water  is  led  to  the  manhole  and  drops  vertically  to 
the  invert  of  the  tunnel  masonry.  This  invert  has  previously  been 
paved  with  granite  blocks  such  as  are  used  on  streets ;  the  granite  repl  aces 
the  inner  rings  of  brick  and  is  laid  in  Portland  cement  to  the  same 
inner  lines.  It  extends  for  30  feet  in  length  and  up  to  the  springing  lines, 
and  manholes  were  put  in  at  every  shaft  except  No.  7,  and  at  Marcy, 
Nostrand  and  Grand  Avenues  as  well.  Where  the  diameter  of  the 
tunnel  was  changed  from  12  to  14  feet,  it  was  done  in  one  16-foot 
section  of  brickwork.  Raising  the  ribs  on  the  small  section  and 
lowering  them  on  the  large  section  started  the  brickwork  in  the 
changed  direction  and  gave  a  gradual  change  of  section  when  finished. 
The  curve  used  in  turning  into  Greene  Avenue  was  a  long  curve,  and 
put  in  with  straight  10-foot  sections  of  brickwork,  each  section  of 
which  was  a  chord  to  the  circle.  This  was  thought  preferable  in  every 
way  to  a  short  circle  and  curved  brickwork.  It  impedes  flow  less,  is 
easier  to  lay  brick  to,  and  a  pilot  can  very  easily  be  turned  around  it 
by  wedging  only.  It  is  better  than  a  short  curve,  an  angle,  or  a 
turn  in  the  shaft. 

The  manholes  on  Section  No.  1  are  smaller  and  more  numerous. 
The  I-beams  rest  on  a  granite  coping  on  the  side  walls  of  the  flat  roofed 
IDortion;  between  the  beams  are  flat  brick  arches  carrying  the  street, 
and  all  possible  head  room  was  economized.  The  trap  basin  is  worthy 
of  close  study.  The  illustrations  are  so  complete  that  it  is  necessary 
to  touch  only  upon  a  few  points  not  shown,  but  evident  on  reflection. 
The  size  of  this  basin,  60  feet  by  84  feet  and  16  feet  high,  is  realized  only 
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when  one  is  in  it.  Its  duty  is  to  receive  the  entire  discharge;  paiui  it 
through  a  liattery  of  cast-iron  pipes  lying  in  a  horizontal  row;  con- 
duct it  over  a  bridge  wall,  and  then  through  a  second  and  Kiinilar 
battery  of  pipes  into  tide  water  at  the  head  of  (fowanus  Canal.  To 
insure  that  the  sewer  outtlow  be  trai>ped  at  any  possiblf  stage  of  the 
tide  water  is  the  object  of  the  bridge  descrilK'd  and  this  is  a]»parcntly 
an  unique  method.  The  top  of  this  bridge  is  1  foot  a)K>ve  mean  low 
water,  while  the  bottom  of  the  sewer  invert  is  at  mean  high  water. 

The  Main  Relief  Sewer  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  an  accompliHhe<i 
fact,  well  planned,  successfully  accomplished  in  a  short  time  without  a 
single  accident  or  misunderstanding.  In  the  securing  of  data  for  the 
preparation  of  this  paper,  the  author  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  John 
P.  Adams,  Commissioner  of  City  Works,  for  tin*  information  kindly 
l>laced  at  his  disposal  through  Mr,  Kobert  Van  Hurcn,  Chit-f  Engint-t'r. 
His  sincere  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  L.  Russell  Clapp,  .\HHiHtaut 
Engineer  in  charge,  for  kind  assistance  and  time  cheerfully  granted. 


DISCUSSION. 


Alfred  F.  Sears,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  P2.— This  pa{>or  in  a  dctu^ription 
of  the  i)lanK  of  the  Main  Relief  Sewer  of  Hrooklyn,  with  u  Htntemeut  of 
some  of  the  expedients  resorted  to  for  overcoming  difliculties  in  it« 
construction.  As  an  agreeably  written,  historieal  nketeh  it  is  pleasant 
reading.  It  is  nuieh  to  l)e  regretted  that  tin*  author  did  not  enter  niort* 
fully  into  the  details  of  the  work,  some  of  which  I  venturv  to  suggoMt. 
This  would  have  added  greatly  to  its  value  to  all  who  an*  cDgmiceil  in 
this  class  of  Hy<lraulic  operations. 

First.— We  are  told  "that  the  maximum  rainfall  p«»r  hour  i»  4 
inches,  and  that,  of  this,  1  inch  per  hour  reachea  the  newer  M  Ik 
maximum."     Rut  the  statement  is  also  ma<le  that  this  1  inch  jr 

"is  ftssuinod."     .Vfter  this,  we  are  giv<'n  an  exaniph*  of  th'      •  .;..«u 

of  Kutter's  formula  with  Flynn's  improvement.     Now,  m\  i«l  "U 

this  point  is,  that  the  api)lication  of  the  formula  gtH'M  without  Miying; 
having  a  certain   amount  of  wat«»r  to  acc«imnio«lat«',  we  1  Ir 

where  to  go  in  our  books  to  tind  th«"  Hi/e  of  the  comluit.     I    .  ..ul 

U'  extremely  useful  to  have  the  course  of  rejiM«»uing  by  which  an  rngi- 
neer  determines  that  1  inch  out  of  a  shower  of  4  inehen  will  n«a4'h  crrtain 
jmints   along  the  street   gutters,  and   not    *2  inclH***   n-  'v  a  li*lf- 

nc-h.      If  Mr.    Heahan   will  give  us  this  argument  !.•  ••  urrmt 
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deal  for  the  advocates  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Combined  System  of 
Sewerage,"  provided,  always,  he  can  show  anything  more  than  the 
guess-work,  which  has  so  often  brought  to  grief  the  construction  of 
sewerage  works  otherAvise  sound. 

Second. — We  read  that  "the  cost  for  timber  would  be  great  in 
Brooklyn."  Now,  this  is  a  very  wide  country,  and  Brooklyn  is  on  the 
extreme  eastern  edge  of  it.  The  papers  of  this  society  must  be  made 
as  useful  to  me  on  the  Pacific  coast  where  I  can  have  the  best  yellow 
fir  delivered  on  my  work  at  $9.00  per  M.  B.  M,,  and  i:?on  costs  me,  when 
cheapest,  $50  to  $60  per  ton,  as  to  you  who  live  right  here  and  know, 
perhaps,  what  Mr.  Beahan  is  talking  about,  when  he  says  "  cost  is 
great,"  which  I  certainly  do  not  ;  if  he  will  give  us  a  detailed  estimate 
on  carefully  drawn  plans,  of  the  cost  of  constructing  these  different 
designs,  then  we  can  apply  the  figures  according  to  the  geography  of 
the  case  ;  without  such  detail  the .  value  of  the  statement  is  very 
limited. 

Third. — The  sole  value  to  this  Society,  of  papers  telling  us  the  story 
of  construction,  lies  in  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  their  details. . 
If  Mr.  Beahan  will  tell  us  the  number  of  days'  labor,  the  class  and 
cost  of  the  labor  it  took,  to  do  certain  excavations  and  back  fillings; 
also  the  cost  of  skilled  labor  and  of  the  materials  employed,  this  i^aper 
will  be  of  much  greater  value.  I  hope  he  will  see  his  way  clear  to  do 
this,  for  which  he  is  so  competent,  and  so  place  us  under  greater 
obligations  to  him. 

A.  Fteley,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  — I  have  read  the  paper  that  you  have 
heard,  and  I  might  add  a  few  remarks.  One  thing  that  I  see  by  this 
paper,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  is  that  the  cost  of  the  work  as  it 
stands  to-day  has  been  within  the  limits  of  the  original  estimate.  This 
result  upon  a  work  that  has  presented  so  much  difficulty  and  difficulties 
of  such  various  kinds,  it  seems  to  me  is  a  result  that  we  must  all  con- 
sider as  very  flattering  to  the  engineer  who  planned  the  work. 

I  notice  in  the  j)aper  a  few  remarks  made  about  the  reliability  of 
soundings.  I  believe  that  in  the  work  under  consideration  there  were 
some  errors  shown  and  there  were  some  difficulties  encountered  thereby, 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  having  had  under  my  observation 
a  great  many  soundings,  there  are  means  of  making  soundings  by 
which  the  ground  can  be  explored  with  a  great  deal  of  accuracy,  so  as 
to  give  to  the  engineer  a  good  idea  about  the  work  that  is  to  be  done. 

I  notice  also  that  in  the  computations  of  flow,  the  Kutter  coefficient 
n  has  been  estimated  as  being  .  015.  I  believe  that  figure  is  altogether 
too  high ;  from  data  I  have  of  the  work  under  consideration  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  coefiicient  would  certainly  be  as  low  as  .  014,  and  con- 
sidering the  important  bearing  of  the  coefficient  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  flow  ought  to  show  more  than  represented  in  that  calculation. 

I  notice  also  that  the  maximum  error  in  the  tunnel  in  alignment  has 
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been  considered  as  being  a  maximum  of  2  inches  in  a  shaft  prenonting 
a  base  of  14  feet  for  a  hradiug  of  1  (3()0  f«vt.  I  do  not  myK«*lf  attat'h  m 
great  deal  of  importance  to  the  absolute  accuracy  of  aliKiimcnt« 
in  work  of  this  kind;  sometimes  a  great  deal  of  time  in  Hp«>nt  iu  getting 
absolute  accuracy.  I  should  say  we  have  lately  in  tunnel  building 
attained  some  results  very  much  more  exact.  We  hav«'  H4'eu  mauv  rt»- 
sults  in  which  the  error  was  a  very  small  fra<ti..ii  of  tin-  maximum 
mentioned  for  a  heading  as  long  as  7  500  feet. 

It  may  be  permitted  also,  as  I  see  there  is  not  present  any  engineer 
who  liad  anything  to  do  with  this  work,  to  say,  as  it  was  mv  goiHl 
fortune  to  be  consulted  some  years  ago  when  this  seheme  was  plaunixl, 
that  the  study  of  the  present  sewer  required  heroic  treatment.  The 
engineer  who  recommended  this  sewer  had  also  recommended  an(»ther 
portion  which  has  not  been  accepted.  All  the  portion  of  Hr<N>klyu 
which  adjoins  the  Wallabout  is  so  very  level  that  when  a  large  amount 
of  flow  reaches  that  region,  the  streets  are  very  much  H(HMle<l,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  i)revent  flooding.  It  was  suggested  that  the  whole 
district  might  be  raised  a  number  of  feet.  It  was  not  then  very  thicklj 
built  upon,  and  the  expenditure  would  have  l)een  within  some  re*H<iD- 
able  amount.  As  an  engineer,  I  am  sorry  that  the  details  of  the  matt4>r 
were  not  more  fully  considered  tlian  they  were.  I  <lon*t  doubt,  however, 
that  a  portion  of  the  troubh*  there  would  be  relieved  hy  the  fact  that  tk 
portion  of  the  overflow  water  of  the  district  will  l>e  taken  car«»  of  by 
this  Greene  Avenue  sewer. 

On   tlje  whole,    this  work    lia-s   lieen    very    satisfattonly   .  l 

throughout.      We  have  heard   little  of  it  because  it   wiij*  h.>  \s 
ducted  that  there  was  not  any  accident.     It  was  a  great  work;   it 
carried  on  under  the  main  street  and  under  heavy  buihiingn,  and  uo 
trouble  was  exporienee<l  at  all,  and  it  does  a  great  deal  of  ere«lit  t<»  tlio 
l)eoph'  who  have  planned  the  work. 

Mr.  Beahan. — Do  you  consider  that  .014  would  1h«  a)>out  the  right 
coerticient  for  North  River  briek  in  joints  not  struck  ? 

Mr.  Fteley. — I  must  say  that  I  have  not  mm'u  th««  Iai«t  part  of  th»< 
work.  I  saw  it  at  tlie  beginning,  and,  judging  from  other  Htruetun-i»  of 
the  same  kind  where  the  joints  were  not  struck,  I  believe  that  .015  ia 
the  very  extreme  coeffieient  that  ought  to  adt»pted.  and  it  should  l»o 
very  rough  indeed  to  obtain  that  figure.  On  a  very  large  work  m 
which  I  am  now  measuring  the  water,  I  And.  within  the  lant  two  or 
three  months,  that  from  .014(5  to  .(»142  is  about  the  limit. 

A.    MrC.   Paukek,  M.  Am.  Soc.  ('.  K.  — I   once  ha<l  to  - 
about   120  fi'et   ah)ng  the    f(M»twall.  through  a  pile  of    lo.  .1 

made  uj)  of  earth,  dirt  and  broken   rock,  Rome  of  which  wan  in   very 
large  masses,  in  a  pit  at  the  Tilly  Foster  Iron  Mine.     A  pit  M  > 
at  tlie  bottom  was  dug  in  the  top  of  the  pile  a«  deep  «•«  i*       ••>  > 
carried  down.     In  the  bottom  <»f  tliis  pit    a  nhuft  M-t.  •        i 
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round  oak  timber,  10  inclies  in  diameter  at  the  small  end,  was  laid  at 
an  angle  of  about  80  degrees  with  the  dip  of  the  shaft.  Corresponding 
sets  placed  4  feet  apart  were  placed  above  this,  np  to  the  level  of  the 
top  of  the  pile  of  loose  material  and  then  2-inch  oak  poling  boards,  not 
over  9  inches  Avide,  were  driven  all  around  and  the  pit  filled  in  and 
tamped  thoroughly.  The  lower  set  of  poling  boards  was  then  driven^ 
one  by  one,  until  about  6  feet  had  been  excavated,  when  another  timber 
set  was  placed  and  a  new  set  of  poling  boards  started.  When  the  pol- 
ing boards  were  driven  they  bore  against  the  dirt  on  the  outside  of  the 
cap  of  a  lower  set  (tending  to  crowd  the  cap  toward  the  wall),  and  on 
the  inside  of  the  cap  of  an  upper  set  (tending  to  pull  it  out),  but  this 
pull  was  resisted  by  the  pressure  against  the  boards  already  driven; 
consequently,  the  harder  the  boards  were  driven,  the  stronger  the  shaft 
became.  The  sets  were  j^artly  supported  by  the  friction  of  the  poling 
boards,  and  j)artly  by  setting  them,  not  normal  to  the  dip  of  the  shaft, 
but  at  an  angle  considerably  above  the  normal,  so  that,  as  they  tended 
to  settle  down  at  the  cap  end  (the  foot  being  supported  by  the  foot 
wall),  they  became  longer  in  a  direction  normal  to  the  dip  and  conse- 
quently exerted  a  thrust  against  the  overlying  dirt;  hence,  the  greater 
tendency  to  settle,  the  stronger  the  shaft-timbering  became. 

O.  F.  Nichols,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — This  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  one  of 
the  first  occasions  in  which  this  "  pilot  system  "  of  tunneling  has  been 
presented  before  an  engineering  society.  I  regret  that  Mr.  Beahan  has 
not  gone  into  the  question  of  cost.  It  would  have  been  extremely  in- 
teresting if  we  could,  at  least,  have  had  the  average  number  of  men 
employed  at  each  heading.  I  am  still  in  hopes  that  the  engineers  who 
designed  and  inspected  this  work  may,  in  their  reports  or  otherwise, 
give  us  many  valuable  details  which  are  wanting  in  this  paper. 

The  system  seems  to  me  to  have  very  marked  advantages  in  certain 
places,  and  Brooklyn  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  suitable  localities  for 
its  application.  The  same  system  was  used  by  Mr.  Anderson,  I  think, 
on  the  South  Fifth  Street  sewer,  which  was  one  of  the  earlier  sewer 
tunnels  in  Brooklyn.  There  had  been  great  settlement  on  that  work, 
and  many  difficulties  in  open  work  and  tunnel.  This  system  was 
adopted,  property  was  saved  from  destruction,  and  the  contractors 
avoided  serious  financial  loss. 

I  have  observed  the  work  on  the  Greene  Avenue  sewer  with  great 
interest  and  mainly  as  one  who  would  be  seriously  affected  if  it  should 
fail  during  construction.  The  work  has  been  pushed  rapidly  and  with 
great  care  and  skill.  This  Long  Island  material  is,  as  we  all  know,  a 
compact  drift  of  fine  sand,  gravel  and  boulders.  Where  the  material 
is  sand,  it  is  often  clean,  sharp  and  compact,  and,  under  these  conditions, 
this  method  of  tunneling  has  been  very  satisfactory  when  the  ground 
could  be  kept  dry.  Whenever  boulders  have  been  found,  the  compact- 
ing of  these  together  in  mass  has  arched  the  material  over  the  tunnel 
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in  a  way  to  avoid  great  settlement  ami  loss  of  material.  The  H««tllf- 
ment  of  the  street  surface  has  generally  l>een  very  slight,  no  huihlingM 
have  settled,  no  structures  have  been  jeopardized.  At  Flathuhh  Avruue 
an  elevated  railroad  foundation  within  the  settlement  area  settled  Kimi 
than  one-half  inch,  the  moving  load  having  Ihm'U  taken  off  during  con- 
struction, at  this  point  the  general  surface  settlement  hatl  Ikm'U  con- 
siderable, due  to  the  necessity  of  ])umping  from  1k»1ow  the  invert.  At 
Grand  Avenue,  of  six  foundations  of  the  same  kind,  nearly  over  the 
sewer,  one  has  settled  not  more  than  an  inch,  and  the  otht-n*  hav»«  not 
settled  at  all.  The  material  here  is  comi>acted  boulders,  and  pumping 
was  not  necessary.  Altogether,  I  doubt  if  corresponding  renulti*  over 
such  a  length  of  tunnel  could  have  been  secured  by  any  other  method. 

A  disadvantage  of  the  system  wouM  seem  to  Iw  that  ho  few  men  can 
be  worked  in  the  headings,  the  i)ilot  and  l)races  till  up  ho  mtich  of  the 
space  for  a  considerable  length  of  tunnel.  A  great  advantage  on  the 
other  hand,  particularly  for  cases  of  this  kind  in  crowded  streetn.  iJi 

that    so  little   constructive  material   had  to   hv  handled    ■' *  'h  the 

shafts,  no  heavy  or  long  timV)ers  being  reijuired.     The  iron-  tnare 

taken  in  and  remain  there  in  i)rogre88ive  use  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  timber,  until  the  headings  meet.  Messrs.  Anderson  k  Barr  havo 
had  long  and  varied  exj)erience  in  the  use  of  this  pilot  Hy«teu»  and 
have  reduced  the  delay,  danger  ami  expense  to  a  minimum.  I  am.  on 
this  account,  the  more  desirous  that  some  one  should  give  ua  detail**  of 
the  cost  of  this  particular  work,  that  we  may  comi»are  it  with  other 
systems  with  which  we  are  l>etter  ac(iuaiuted. 

Mr.  lieahan   makes  sweeping  criticisms  of   the  ahield    KV-t  It 

must  be  remembered  that  shields  have  generally  lM*<»n  introduced 
where  the  loss  of  material  and  lives  havebei'U  consideruble  U'fon*  ther 
were  introduced.  Such  was  the  case  on  the  old  Thamen  Tunnel,  the 
Hudson  Kiver,  the  Mersey  and  the  St.  C'lair  TunneU.  The  engine<>ni 
were  not  justified  from  previous  experience,  in  the  St.  Clair  Tunnel,  in 
using  any  other  method,  and  the  repeated  failures  to  get  U'yond  the 
bulkhead  line  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  Hu«lM..n  Uiver  Tunnel,  cer- 
tainly justified  the  proposed  resort  tt)  a  shield  aa  the  naf.iit  mcthoti  of 
doing  this  work. 

The  use  of  a  shield  in  coiui.a.t  r...  k.  u^  propoH4»d  for  the  deep 
rapid-transit  tunnel  in  New  York  City,  is  simplv  abhurd.  The  variona 
attempts  to  tie  us  down  to  some  j)articular  pateut^nl  nhield  are  ridicu- 
lous.     Shields  like  everything  else  are  Mubject  to  1  -nt  \mMH\  on 

continued  use  in  various  njaterials.  A  perfe«t  mIu.  .  .  -  .erefore  mom 
likely  to  b<.  the  result  of  future  deveh.pment  than  of  pant  jiatent  right. 
Mr.  Heahan  Incomes  unneceHHarily  sarcantic  in  hii»  |"  '«•»'  <*»•' 

practical  s«hool,  and  in  «leman«ling  n'c<»gnition  for  t'  '^'*l 

by  skilled  workmen.      No  Musibl.'   eugine«'r  uill  t^  "^- 

©cution  of  a  work  of  this  kind.     When  he  plan*  and  projcctJ^  he  t 
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warily  uses  theories  and  formulas;  when  he  meets  material  in  the 
physical  sense,  he  meets  it  in  a  practical  way  with  every  agency  at  his 
hand,  to  overcome  its  resistances,  and  from  Brunei  to  Fteley  no  in- 
genious device  for  accomplishing  rapid,  economical  and,  hence,  suc- 
cessful work,  fails  of  prompt  recognition;  and  no  laborer,  however 
humble,  who  can  add  a  valuable  suggestion  to  the  sum  of  engineering 
experience,  fails  to  find  applause  from  the  conscientious  engineer. 
"Let  us  be  honest,"  says  Mr.  Beahan,  and  in  saying  this  he  implies  an 
unwarranted  arrogance  and  iniquity  to  a  profession  which  is,  of  all 
professions,  the  most  honest  and  the  quickest  to  detect  and  expose 
fraud.  Two  foreman  find  recognition  in  this  paper.  Unless  the  work  is 
very  different  from  other  work,  there  are  others  whose  quiet  efforts 
may  have  deserved  it  more.  Published  recognition  is  what  the  best 
workers,  as  laborers  or  engineers,  seek  last;  it  is  the  lesson  of  all 
biography,  that  m  odesty  is  the  crowning  attribute  of  the  greatest.  Only 
the  time-server,  the  self-seeker,  the  vain-glorious  and  the  schemer 
fail  of  that  which  is  the  best  and  often  the  only  recognition  of  the 
faithful  worker — the  consciousness  of  duty  well  done  under  every 
trial. 

Chables  B.  Bkush,  Vice-President  Am.  Soc.  0.  E. — The  pilot 
system  has  been  referred  to  a  number  of  times  this  evening  and  it  has 
also  been  discussed  at  considerable  length  on  other  occasions.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  review  the  history  of  this  system. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  construction  of  the  Hudson  Biver 
Tunnel  a  shaft  was  sunk  30  feet  in  diameter  and  60  feet  deep.  The 
idea  was  that  opposite  sides  of  the  shaft  could  be  removed  and  the 
tunnel  started  directly  in  the  silt.  Large  rings  were  built  in  the  sides 
of  the  shaft  as  it  was  sunk,  and  provision  was  made  so  that  the  brick 
work  could  be  taken  out  from  inside  of  these  rings  and  the  tunnel 
started  from  these  points.  The  attempt  resulted  in  failure.  An  open- 
ing was  made  through  the  shaft,  the  excavation  was  commenced  in  the 
silt  and  for  one  or  two  days  it  worked  very  well.  The  opening  was 
excavated  for  a  width  in  the  top  of  the  heading  of  perhaps  12  feet  and 
the  heading  was  kept  in  place  partly  by  timber  bracing.  On  the  third 
day  it  was  noticed  that  this  was  failing  and  on  the  fourth  day  it  failed 
entirely.  An  air  lock  had  been  placed  through  the  brick  work  in  the 
side  of  the  shaft,  and  air  under  pressure  was  forced  into  the  opening 
made  into  the  silt.  It  was  hoped  that,  without  any  further  protection, 
the  air  pressure  would  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  silt  in  place.  The 
timbering  to  which  I  referred  was  very  slight. 

A  number  of  methods  were  then  considered.  A  roof  was  built  over 
that  portion  of  the  tunnel  where  the  excavation  had  been  made,  and 
this  roof  was  covered  with  timber  and  some  canvas,  and  again  they 
attempted  to  make  the  excavation  on  the  same  principle,  that  is,  to 
sustain  the  roof  and  sides  simply  by  forcing  air  into  the  excavation, 
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Init  it  was  unsuccossfnl.  This  occurred  and  wan  ileHcTil>€Hi  in  a  iia)H*r 
prt^sented  to  this  society,  and  read  May  'Joth,  1H80.*  The  failure  t<x)k 
place,  as  recorded  in  that  i)aper,  on  January  5th,  iHHi). 

The  next  thing  that  was  done  is  described  on  page  267,  viz. :  •*  Plates 
for  an  iron  tube  8  feet  long  and  0  feet  4  inclics  in  diameter  were  onlertHl, 
the  plates  to  be  ^  inch  thick,  2  feet  (>  inches  wide  and  4  Un-t  long,  with 
3-inch  angle  iron  flanges  riveted  to  the  four  8i«les  of  the  plat4ii/' 
They  were  made  just  large  enough  to  surround  the  airlock  an  it  pro- 
jected tlirough  the  side  walls  of  the  shaft.  These  plates  ^mtv  put  in 
l)osition  exactly  as  described,  and  thereafter  no  difficulty  was  found  in 
working  the  material. 

The  question  then  arose  as  to  how  much  area  of  lieadiug  conld  lie 
satisfactorily  worked   in  this   way.      For  the   purj)os»'   of  drtn 
that  point,  a  series  of  concentric  rings  were  then  constructed  au<l  ^  i 

in  position,  gradually  enlarging  in  diameter  until  the  full  size  of  the 
tunnel  was  reached.  It  was  found  that  these  rings  assisted  in  keeping 
the  material  in  i)lace,  but  that  the  size  of  the  original  tulx^  waw  the 
most  convenient  for  use  in  making  the  heading.  This  original  iron  tulK» 
was  the  beginning  of  the  whole  pilot  system,  and  it  was  proi>ot»e<l  and 
designed  by  me.  It  was  used  during  the  balance  of  the  const rtict ion 
of  the  tunnel  while  Mr.  Anderson  remaine«l  as  Su]><'rint«'nd«'nt.  What 
I  have  stated  are  simi)ly  historic  facts. 

Mr.  Beahan. — I  am  perfectly  aware  that  I  am  not  giving  any  hi>«torT 
of  the  jjilot,  nor  am  I  here  to  answer  the  gentleman  as  to  who  inventisl 
tlie  pilot  or  as  to  whether  any  man  ever  invented  it  all  by  himnelf. 
I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  called  it  the  Anderson  system  at  all, 
as  you  vdU  find  ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  disclaim  anything  the  gentleman 
said.  Mr.  Anderson  is  not  present  ;  Mr.  Hrush  hiu*  tlu'  floor  and  han 
the  advantage  of  me.  In  reading  the  paper  that  Mr.  Urush  refem  to.  I 
never  noticed  that  that  was  a  pilot.  It  is  a  fair  s«M'tion  of  that  tunnel, 
the  concentric  rings  run  from  a  small  to  a  large  one,  and,  as  it  htart«Hl 
from  that  shaft,  I  don't  see  that  it  was  a  pilot.  The  idea  of  the  pilot 
is  that  of  a  small  experimental  tunnel  in  advance  of  the  main  tunnel. 
One  of  the  reasons,  I  suppose  the  flrst  reason  for  using  it.  was  to  Hnd 
out  the  nature  of  the  material  in  advance  ;  if  there  is  ba4l  material,  the 
pil.)t  will  run  into  it  and  it  can  Im-  prepan-il  for.  The  pih»t  "♦"  '- 
bulkheaded  easily,  when  a  tunnel  20  feet  in  iliameter  could  not 

As  to  this  discussion  to  which  Mr.  Hrush  Iiiim  referre«l  I  eonfi««i  I 
am  not  eipial  to  it  in  any  way. 

Mr.  HmsH.  A  tube  about  T,  feet  in  diam.-ter  proved  to  U'  the  moat 
•  onvenient  size  for  working  with  the  advance  tunn.d.  and  with  nueh  an 
a<lvance  tunnel  it  was  found  that  the  work  coul.l  pnxNHMl  much  niorv 
rai»idly  and  the  jiroper  section  «»f  th.'  tunnel  coul.l  I  ntN-nrmlrlT 

obtained.     It  was  also  valuabl'   f  •  ♦' •"  " ^ '  ^i  -' 


•  TronioclionM  \ 
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T.  H.  McCann,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— Mr.  Beahan  states  that  the 
"pilot  system  "  of  tunneling  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ander- 
son, Superintendent  of  the  Hudson  Kiver  Tunnel,  in  1880.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  work  of  this  tunnel,  in  1880, 1  was  in  daily  attendance 
with  C.  B.  Brush,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  the  Chief  Engineer,  and  gener- 
ally present  during  the  discussions  of  methods  to  overcome  the  various 
difficulties  that  presented  themselves  from  time  to  time.  I  have  always 
had  the  conviction  that  the  suggestion  of  the  "pilot"  was  first  made 
by  Mr.  Brush. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Beahan  states,  that  Superintendent  Anderson  in- 
troduced the  practical  working  of  the  "  pilot  system,"  and  there  is  no" 
doubt  that  his  skill  and  courageous  energy  made  the  experiment  a 
success  from  the  start.  Now,  whether  the  germ  of  the  idea  originated 
in  the  brain  of  Mr.  Brush  or  that  of  Mr.  Anderson  will,  I  suppose,  to 
engineers  a  thousand  years  hence  make  little  difference,  but  it  is  only 
just  that  this  testimony  be  entered  here  in  order  to  render  honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due.  As  all  of  us  very  well  know,  during  a  discussion 
in  which  several  original  minds  are  engaged  on  some  difficult  and  intri- 
cate problem,  new  and  novel  ideas  will  be  suggested  ;  but  if  any  one  of 
the  participants  in  the  discussion  were  to  be  asked  some  years  after- 
wards to  whom  a  certain  idea  in  the  solution  should  be  accredited,  it 
is  ten  chances  to  one  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  remember. 

The  principal  use  of  the  "  pilot  "  in  the  Hudson  River  Tunnel  head- 
ing was  for  doing  away  with  long  stud  bracing,  and  for  assisting  the 
workmen  in  keeping  the  iron  plates  closer  to  the  normal  cross-section. 
The  second  purpose  was  to  act  as  an  explorer.  These  are  virtually  the 
same  purposes  for  which  it  was  employed  in  the  Brooklyn  sewer  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Beahan.  It  was  at  the  very  first  excavations  made  for 
the  Hu*dson  River  Tunnel  that  the  introduction  of  the  "pilot  system  "^ 
may  be  considered  as  having  been  made.  But  it  was  not  until  after 
the  work  was  well  under  way  that  the  system  as  described  by  Mr. 
Beahan  was  fully  developed. 

A  brief  description  of  the  tunnel  work  will  probably  not  be  out  of 
place  here,  although  a  full  account  may  be  found  in  the  paper  of 
Messrs.  Spielmann  &  Brush,  read  at  the  Twelfth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Society,  May  25th,  1880.  A  brick  shaft,  30  feet  in  diameter,  was 
sunk  to  a  point  60  feet  below  high  water  on  the  Jersey  shore  of  the 
Hudson  River.  This  was  refilled  for  a  depth  of  30  feet,  and  at  that 
elevation  a  horizontal  air  lock  6  feet  in  diameter  was  placed;  the  inten- 
tion being  to  use  (and,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  the  first  time)  compressed 
air  horizontally.  After  the  air  lock  had  been  placed  in  position,  iron 
plates  2  feet  6  inches  wide  and  4  feet  long,  were  forced  out  into  the 
silt  at  the  heading,  so  as  to  form  a  tube  6  feet  in  diameter,  which  was 
carried  on  for  a  distance  of  12  feet.  This  6-foot  explorer  proved  of 
valuable  service,  for  the  silt  being  overlaid  with  ashes  and  loose  soil 
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(with  which  the  land  forming  the  bulkhoatl  was  niath'i  iMTniitKnl  the 
air  to  escape  and  a  cave  in  was  the  result.  An  excavation  to  tht*  doptb 
of  about  5  feet  was  then  made  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  au<l  a  Hheet 
of  canvas  heavily  weighted  was  ])laccd  over  tlie  heading.  ThiH  wai* 
a  success,  and  we  were  thus  enabled  to  keep  the  uir  ))ntt\  uill  .-..n. 
fined  in  the  tube. 

As  each  successive  ring  was  construct<»d  with  the  iron  ])lateH,  the 
diameter  was  pn"adually  increased — always  keeping  the  top  level  until 
a  diameter  of  18  feet  was  attained,  and  in  this  way  a  eone  uii.h  graduaUv 
formed  which  at  the  end  of  40  feet  brought  us  to  the  gra^le  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tunnel,  about  60  feet  below  high  water.  The  excavation 
was  then  continued  with  this  diameter,  keeping  the  tuuuel  to  it« 
proper  grade,  the  brick  lining  1(5  inches  thick  following  n\>  as  elone  as 
practical  to  the  heading.  In  this  manner  the  tunnel  wa«  carriiHl  on 
for  about  200  feet,  but  as  it  had  been  found  almost  impossiltle  to  ke<*p 
the  iron  rings  to  their  true  cross-sectional  form,  even  with  the  eombi- 
nation  of  compressed  air  and  timber  braeing,  it  was  then  that  the 
"  pilot  "  idea,  as  described  by  Mr.  Beahan.  suggested  itself.  As  noon  as 
the  "pilot"  was  intro<luced,  better  workmanshij)  an<l  u  truer  eroHH- 
se(^ion  was  obtained,  and  was  continued  sur.»>sfnllv  in  u-.  -luring 
my  stay  on  the  work. 

W.  K.  HuTTON,  M.  Am.  8oc.  C.  E. — The  shield  when  ustni  for  tun. 
neling  has  a  double  duty  to  perform.  It  must  j>rote<-t  the  fa<'e  from 
the  iuriow  of  material,  and  it  must  supi)ort 
the  perimeter  while  the  lining  is  being  built. 
Brunei's,  the  first  shield,  accomi)lished  both 
these  })ur])OPes.  That  of  Barlow,  in  1H('>,S.  was 
needed  for  the  seeond  i)urj)Ose  only,  as  the 
workmen  stood  in  front  of  the  shield  and  ex- 
cavated a  way  for  its  advaui'c.  The  Beach  shield 
was  originally  designed  for  sand,  dividing  up 
the  natural  slope  of  that  in  the  face,  into  several 
lower  and  therefore  shorter  slopes  by  horizon- 
tal shelves.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  I^«'a<-h 
hhield  was  not  used  in  the  South  5th  Street 
Tuuuel  (in  Br(»oklyn)  by  And«'rson  iV  liarr. 

The  St.  Clair,  and  the  (Ireathead  (City  and  South  I/ondoui  whieldii 
liave  some  further  imiJrovenients,  and  a  shield  .!  1  by  Sir 

niin   Baker  eontains  a  **  eompresseil-air-seal."  a~  ;    U»  cal 

twei'H  the  double  diaphragms.  Altluuigh  the  matrrimi  thnmgh  which 
the  St.  Clair  Tunnel  is  made— a  soft  blue  cUt— in  wry  different   from 

the  silt  in  which  the  Huds<m  Tunnel  lies,  yet  ]- •    -  in 

attempts  to  tuuuel  the  Detroit  Hiv«'r  (s*»e  IV'tm^  E., 

Vol.  II,  2:^J;,  fully  justifies  Sir  Henry  Tyler  and  Mr.  HoIhm.h  in  th«»  tt«t» 
of  a  shield.  They  deserve  great  praise  for  the  skillful  iliiiign  and  man- 
agement of  it. 


J^^^ 


ir 


IS  a  Jeff's  ski^td. 
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Although  compressed  air  has  been  used  with  the  shield  in  the  more 
recent  works,  the  latter  is  not  by  any  means  a  "  pneumatic  appliance. " 
Except  at  special  points,  the  air  pressure  was  used  in  the  St.  Clair  Tun- 
nel, not  to  support  the  face,  but  to  balance  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in 
the  gravel  with  which  the  blue  clay  was  underlaid,  and  which  caused 
the  failure  of  the  previous  attempts  to  tunnel  under  this  river.  The 
original  Beach  shield  was  not  aided  by  air  pressure.  Presumably,  that 
used  in  South  Fifth  Street  was  not,  and  air  was  not  used  normally  in 
the  City  and  South  London  Tunnel.  In  the  Hudson  Tunnel  it  is 
probable  that  an  excess  of  material  would  flow  in  through  the  openings 
in  the  shield  if  air  were  not  used,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  dispense 
with  it,  because  the  men — the  older  ones,  trained  under  the  Haskin 
system — thought  the  safety  of  the  work  and  of  themselves  depended 
on  a  good  pressure  of  air.  If,  as  the  author  states,  the  shield  is  not 
indispensable  in  tunneling  through  the  Hudson  Eiver  silt,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  method  he  Avould  substitute.  A  return  to 
the  '*  pilot  system  "  would  be  not  only  unwise,  but  criminal. 

WiLLARD  Beahan,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— In  reply,  I  will  first  answer  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Sears.  As  to  the  items  of  cost,  I  have  given  the 
progress  each  month  from  each  heading,  but  have  not  given  the  num- 
ber of  days'  work  it  would  take  to  do  it.  Contractois  do  not  usually 
give  fuller  information. 

As  for  the  assumption  that  one  inch  an  hour  reaches  the  sewer  in  a. 
4-inch  rainfall,  I  cannot  give  the  data  to-night  on  which  it  was  based  ; 
it  was,  of  course,  after  a  series  of  experiments.  That  was  given  me  by 
Mr.  Van  Buren  as  what  they  had  found  through  a  long  term  of  years, 
something  like  thirty-five,  that  4  inches  was  the  maximum  rainfall.  I 
should  suppose  Mr.  Sears  assumes  that  one-half  of  that  rainfall  goes  off 
every  hour.  This  sewer  does  not  take  all  of  the  storm  water  of  that 
portion  of  Brooklyn  that  it  relieves.  If  you  will  look  at  the  plan  of 
the  manhole  you  will  find  that  considerable  of  the  outflow  of  the  older 
portion  is  still  overflow  of  storm  water.  As  to  the  cost  of  timber,  it  is 
variable  according  to  the  time  and  place  where  it  is  purchased. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  there  was  any  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  poling  boards  close  together.  There  was  none.  The  diffi- 
culty with  an  iron  poling  board  is  that  it  is  inclined  to  drop  down  on 
the  side  ;  in  the  roof  they  are  quite  as  apt  to  drop  down  as  to  drop 
away  from  each  other.  The  reason  why  I  think  they  succeeded  in  this 
case,  and  yet  have  failed  when  used[elsewhere,  is  that  we  have  a  smaller 
poling  board,  and  it  can  be  moved  back  to  place.  Boards  4  or  5  feet 
long  have  been  used,  but  cannot  be  kept  in  place;  they  get  out  of  posi- 
tion and  drop  down.  At  Baltimore  they  tried  such  poling  boards  and 
pronounced  them  failures,  but  the  small  ones  used  in  Brooklyn  were 
certainly  a  success. 

Mr.  Hutton,  in  his  discussion,  says,  "to  return  to  the  pilot  system 
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in  the  Hudson  Eiver  Tunnel  would  he  criminal."  Were  anv  men  kilhxl 
in  the  Hudson  River  Tunnel  when  the  pilot  was  uned  ?  Mr.  Moier  han 
stated  to  me  that  Lad  they  any  men  on  the  work  now  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  pilot  system  they  could  pet  alon^,'  all  ri^'ht  vitliout  a 
shield.  Still,  I  think  it  is  proper  to  use  a  shield  for  the  Hudstm  River 
Tunnel.  The  pilot  was  invented  there  for  that  form  of  material  ;  Htill, 
I  think  if  I  was  tunneling  out  under  the  Hudson  River,  with  the  im>«- 
sibility  of  comiuf^  out  to  clear  water,  I  certainly  should  want  a  Hhield. 
Sir  Benjamin  Raker  claimed  for  the  water  space  l^etween  biB  two 
shields  that  it  was  perfectly  practicable  to  tunnel  throuj?h  elear  water 
with  his  system,  but  Mr.  Moier  assured  me  that  when  Sir  Riaijamin 
attempted  to  do  so  he  would  rather  be  on  the  to])  of  the  river  in  a  Inrnt. 

The  question  is  also  asked  whether  much  material  Hlipi>otl  into  the 
tunnel  from  aV)ove  the  top  of  the  arch.  There  was  some  such  slipping, 
as  could  be  seen  by  the  depression  of  the  streets.  T\»ron>fh  the  heavy 
cut  between  Shafts  -t  and  5,  we  lost  none  that  we  know  of ;  the  amount 
depends  on  the  material  passed  through.  If  the  material  will  stand  a 
half  a  minute,  there  will  be  but  little  material  lost,  but  if  there  are 
boulders  above  the  arch  (and  I  have  seen  them  so  thick  that  nothing 
else  could  be  seen),  then  the  water  would  come  in  with  the  sand  and 
keep  carrying  it  down  all  the  time.  We  could  not  protect  ourM'lven 
when  we  had  boulders  with  water,  and  naturally  we  would  lone  mueh 
material.  This,  it  may  be  noticed,  is  not  a  machine  method,  but  a 
method  of  manual  labor,  and  the  kind  of  men  and  the  kin«l  (»f  fon^men 
'  mployed  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  result. 

No  water  ])ipes  were  broken  from  the  settlement  of  tlie  eartli,  but 
there  were  some  sewer  pijics  broken  ;  these  were  laid  badly  ami  di]))KHl 
up  and  down  and  settled  in  various  ways,  and  they  were  h^akiug  iH'foro 
we  got  to  them. 

As  to  tlie  nationality  of  the  laborers  whiili  hun  b.  •  -  ■  ■  nrod  at>otit, 
we  had  more  Swedes  than  anything  else  among  the  im  iimg  men,  U*- 
'  ause  the  Scandinavians  who  come  here  are  mostly  Hailors  and  of  a  uoru 
mechanical  turn  of  mind  than  other  laborers,  and  can  In-  broken  in 
Wtter.  The  next  nationality  was  Irish,  some  of  them  were  t'  »-  -• 
sort  of  men,  but  they  have  the  common  failing  of  all  Irinhmeu  »!• 
(lav. 
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DISCUSSION  ON   PAPER  No.  511  ON  THE  BRAZOS 
RIVER  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENT. 


By  WiiiiiiAM  P.  CBAiGHiLii,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and 
E.  L.  CoETHEiiL,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


WhjLIAm  p.  Ceaightll,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — In  the  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  Mr.  Wisner's  paper  on  the  Brazos  River  Harbor  Improve- 
ment, I  find  Mr.  LeBaron  has  fallen  into  an  error,  on  page  554,  in  saying 
that  certain  mattresses  there  described  were  designed  by  General 
Gillmore.  They  had  their  origin  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  We  were  trying  to  do  what  my  predecessors  had  been 
working  at  occasionally  for  nearly  a  century,  viz.,  to  close  the  New 
Inlet,  a  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  which  had  been  open  about  a  hundred 
years,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  original  and  proper  mouth  at  the 
Baldhead.  In  that  century  it  had  become  nearly  as  good  a  channel  as 
the  old  one.  It  was  a  mile  wide  and  quite  deep,  and  there  were  the 
tides  and  waves  of  the  ocean  to  contend  with,  as  well  as  the  currents 
of  the  river. 
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It  was  decided  to  effect  the  closure  by  duuijjiug  stone  aud  thus 
forming  a  dam.  As  usual  in  Government  operations  of  this  kind,  it 
was  necessary  to  work  with  limited  means  and  as  econouiicallv  aM  \Hm- 
sible.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  lay  mattresses  <»f  houu*  kind  for 
the  dumped  stone  to  fall  upon.  There  were  no  facilities  for  Hpetnlilr 
constructing  the  regular  mattress  which  had  l>een  bo  extensivelT  naed 
on  the  Missis8ipi)i  River  and  elsewhere  in  thi.s  ami  other  countrien. 
North  Carolina,  as  is  known,  abounds  in  pine,  and  of  this  wootl  there 
was  a  heavy  growth  on  the  V)anks  of  the  creeks  emptying  into  tht*  C'ajK* 
Fear  near  the  New  Inlet.  The  idea  occurred  to  me  to  make  rafts  of 
these  pine  logs,  by  cutting  them  <>n  the  banks  of  tho  stn-ondary 
streams,  and  rolling  them  into  the  water.  Uj)on  these  rafts  bnisii  from 
the  tops  and  branches  of  the  trees  was  i)laced  so  that  each  raft  earrie*i 
a  full  load  and  had  its  top  just  level  with  the  water.  They  were 
towed  into  position  and  sunk  by  dumping  stone  on  them.  The  ide« 
was  adopted  by  one  of  the  bidders  and  his  bid  was  foundtnl  n{M)n  it. 

Later,  he  became  a  contractor  im  the  jetties  at  Charleston  and  the 
same  kind  of  mattress  was  used  there  under  the  dirwtion  of  (teueral 
Gillmore.  It  is  cheap  and  answers  in  some  respects  (juite  well,  but  it 
has,  however,  defects.  It  is  rather  too  rigid  exeept  for  very  Mift 
material.  Sometimes,  unless  the  mattress  Im'  entirely  sunk  in  the 
material  at  the  bottom,  there  is  a  hurtful  escape  of  water  through  the 
raft  between  the  bottom  logs,  producing  seour  where  not  want«sl. 
Sometimes,  in  a  heavy  sea,  such  as  frequently  prevailM  on  the  l»ar  at 
Charleston,  a  raft  is  not  sunk  Hat  or  l)ecomes  partly  broken,  and 
detached  logs  rise  to  or  near  the  surface  like  snags  or  sawyera  and 
become  dangerous  to  ])assing  vessels. 

This  improvement  was  cjuite  a  suceessful  oiw.     An  intereiilin»?  »'•- 
count  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  Annual  Hept>rt  of  the  Chief  of  1.  .K• 
neers  of  the  Army  for  188<),  pages   1(H^^  11.      When  the  new   inlet  waa 
closed,  the  old  mouth,  six  miles  distant,  incr*»am»d  in  depth  from  *J  to 
15  feet  at  low  water. 

A  curious  i)iece  of  the  history  of  this  form  of  mat  trees  ie,  that  the 
contractor  referred  to  had  the  brass  to  take  out  a  i»atent  on  it,  and 
demanded  damages  for  the  use  of  his  patent.  My  impre»w»ion  ia  be 
never  reeeived  anything  from  (Jeneral  (fillmon-,  and  I  am  .putt-  min'  htf» 
never  did  from  me. 

This  economical  ojwration  in  the  line  of  producing  e  cheap  mat- 
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tress,  reminds  me  of  another  practiced  years  before  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  near  Havre-de-Grace,  where  are  now  the  fine  bridges  of 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroads.  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  navigation  of  the  main  channel  to  Havre-de-Grace,  it  was 
necessary  to  close  a  secondary  channel.  There  was  but  little  money 
available.  It  occurred  to  me  to  utilize  the  products  of  that  country 
also,  as  was  later  done  on  the  Cape  Fear.  An  old  canal  enters  the 
Susquehanna  a  little  distance  above  Havre-de-Grace.  In  that  vicinity 
were  a  number  of  old  canal  boats  of  little  value,  that  could  be  pur- 
chased for  little  money.  A  number  of  them  were  bought  and  towed  to 
the  quarries  of  Port  Deposit,  which  is  quite  near.  They  were  cheaply 
loaded  with  as  much  stone  (quarry  groat)  as  they  would  carry.  They 
were  then  towed  into  position  and,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  more  stone 
carried  on  auxiliary  scows,  were  sunk  in  one  or  more  tiers.  The  oper- 
ation was  very  cheap  and  the  result  very  good. 

In  this  same  vicinity  there  was  a  question  of  improving  the  wide 
stretch  of  the  Susquehanna  below  Havre-de-Grace,  by  regulating 
works,  although  the  fishermen  objected  very  much  to  anything  of  that 
kind  that  would  interfere  with  nets.  A  movable  deflector  or  train- 
ing wall  was  built  with  the  view  of  determining  the  best  position  for 
a  permanent  one  when  more  money  should  be  available.  The  experi- 
ment gave  valuable  information,  and  the  materials  of  the  movable 
training  wall  were  later  used  in  a  fixed  one. 

We  are  now  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  preventing  the  ice  gorges 
which  occasionally  form  at  and  near  Havre-de-Grace  on  this  same  river 
— Susquehanna — of  which  very  disagreeable  effects  are  felt  at  Port 
Deposit,  several  miles  above. 

E.  L.  CoKTHELL,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— Under  date  of  June  7th,  1892, 
Mr.  Corthell  writes:  "I  have  recently  examined  the  Brazos  River 
jetties,  and  although  incomplete  and  the  last  2  000  feet  under  water 
from  3  to  6  feet,  there  is  now  a  channel  20  to  25  feet  deep  entirely  to 
the  end  of  the  jetties,  with  only  one  sounding  of  18^  feet,  with  19  feet 
each  side  and  25  feet  within  400  feet  of  the  ends  of  the  jetties. 
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BRIDGING  CA5^0NS  LENGTHWISE. 


By  HowAitD  y.  Hinckley,  M.  Am.  Soo.  ('.  IZ, 


It  is  not  my  purpoHC  to  present  a  treatise  on  how  to  bri»lg»»  cAQonn 
lengthwise,  but  simply  to  show  the  ]>eculiar  featurcn  of  britlgm  tb*t 
have  been  used  in  two  instances  in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Case  1  is  in  the  Apache  Canon  of  the  Rio  (talistco,  on  the  main  Iin« 
of  the  New  Mexico  and  Southern  Paciftc  Iiailroa«l  (Santa  Fe  route), 
just  east  of  Laniy,  in  Santa  Fe  County,  New  Mexico.  Thin  |K)int  w  at 
mile  8:^2  west  of  Atchison  and  1  'M)7  west  of  Chicago. 

Fig.  1  is  a  maj)  of  alignment  and  river  crossings. 

Fig.  2  is  a  profile  of  river  crossings. 

Fig.  3  is  a  plan  of  the  bridge. 

Fig.  4  is  a  cross-section  of  the  canon  showing  i^ontor  support  of 
bridge. 

The  ends  of  the  bridge  rest  on  abutmenta  on  opi>o«it«»  •idm  of  the 
canon.  The  center  line  of  the  track  is  on  a  t<»n-dogn"<»  cunr«\  and  in  14| 
inches  oflf  the  cent<'r  line  of  the  plate  girder  bridge  at  the  c^'uU-r  and 
at  both  ends  of  th«>  span. 

Case  2  is  in  the  lioyal  Gorge  (of  the  (irand  Canon)  of  Iho  ArkaiUM 
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River,  2  miles  west  of  Canon  City,  in  Fremont  County,  Colo.,  at 
mile  1  135  west  of  Chicago.  This  bridge  is  popularly  known  as  the 
hanging  bridge. 

■     K 
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Fig.  1. 
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Fig.  3. 
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Fig.  5  is  a  cross-section  of  the  canon  showing  the  ea«t  "arch," 
looking  westward. 

Fig.  6  is  a  photograph  of  the  bridge  looking  eastward. 

Possibly  some  of  the  members  who  were  in  the  excuniion  party  fol- 
lowing the  Denver  Convention  of  1886,  will  rememlier  that  they  roue 


Fl...  1. 
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to  their  fr.t  and  wuvimI  their  hat«  out huMiaMl it-ally  at  thin  |>oinl.  Thin 
ruilrooel  was  built  during  the  canon  war  by  tho  Sauta  Ft',  but  i«  now 
operated  by  the  Rio  (}  ramie. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  girderH  at  tin*  w«»»«t  end  noting  on  an  abnlmMit; 
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the  crevice  or  side  canon  entering  the  gorge  from  the  north  immediately 
east  of  the  west  end  of  the  bridge;  the  termination  of  the  north  girder 
after  crossing  the  side  canon  ;  the  arches  that  support  the  south  ends 
of  the  floor  beams,  of  which  the  north  ends  rest  upon  the  granite  wall  of 
the  canon;  and  the  telegraph  "poles"  above  the  arches  on  the  left. 


Fig.  6. 


Plate  LII  is  a  plan  and  elevation  of  the  bridge  and  its  braces,  and 
Fig.  7  shows  how  the  bridge  is  hung. 

Figs.  5  and  6  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  a  transit  line  was  first  secured  through  the  Grand  Carion.     Men 
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were  lowered  by  ropes ;  mules,  burros,  cook  stoves  and  transits  all 
found  the  walls  of  the  canon  too  steep  for  them,  and  they  went  down 
stream. 

The  prominent  features  of  these  two  bridges  (which  were  built 
under  the  direction  of  A.  A.  Kobinson,  chief  engineer)  the  writer  has 
given,  with  the  hope  that  some  of  our  members  may  have  some  "oddi- 
ties "  to  add  to  the  collection. 
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THE    PHILADELPHIA    TUNNEL    OF   THE    l^ALTI 

MORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD,    ITS  CON- 

STRUCTION    AND    COST. 


Bv  W.  W.  Thayer,  Ashoc  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


In  November,  1885,  the  work  wfts  BtftrUul  of  oonRtnirtinjf  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  liud  Ohio  HTHt<>m  with  that  of  the  PhilfulelphU 
and  Koadin^.  By  this  connection  tlie  Baltimore  ami  Ohio  IUilro«d 
Comimny  estaliliHhed  for  itnelf  a  Hoiith-lMMiiid  leafier  from  the  chmiI 
fieldH  of  Schuylkill,  Carbon,  Northnmbcrlaiid,  Luz«Tnc  and  t»lher  ami 
countieH  of  P«'UUHylvauia  to  the  Houthcru  market,  and  o|M'n«tl  for 
itself  a  through-line  from  the  WcHt  to  the  North  and  Eaal. 

The  tunnel  problem  was  thi»:  With  an  exc«««HlinKlr  low  limit  of 
hea<l  room,  made  necesHarv  bv  the  low  elevation  of  the  city  fp'«4lc  of 
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the  street  system,  and  with  a  view  to  the  retention  of  such  grades  as 
well  as  the  care  of  the  city  reservoir,  water  supply  and  sewerage  sys- 
tem, to  rise  from  an  elevation  of  11.0  to  that  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Beading  tracks  (±  54.0)  in  a  distance  of  4  155  feet;  and  at  the  same 
time  adopt  a  gradient  which  would  have  a  sufficiently  low  limit  of 
tractive  force  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  8-degree  curve  required 
by  the  alignment.  The  character  of  the  soil  was,  for  the  most  part, 
of  a  shelving,  seamy  rock,  hardening,  at  a  depth  of  10  or  12  feet,  to  a 
quartz,  shelving  transversely  to  the  cut,  and  varying  in  firmness  ac- 
cording to  the  location  of  its  seam  below  the  surface,  at  one  point 
cropping  out  at  the  surface  and  again  disappearing  entirely  and  being 
replaced  by  soft  clay. 

By  reference  to  the  partial  sketch  plan,  Plate  LIII,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  alignment  was  as  follows: 

An  8-degree  curve  led  up  to  the  tunnel  portal,  joining  there  to  a 
tangent  987  feet  long;  this  ran  to  an  8-degree  curve  to  the  left  with  a 
length  of  698  feet,  and  was  followed  by  a  tangent  of  2  325  feet,  to 
where  a  compound  curve  of  300  or  400  feet  connected  it  with  the 
Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad  tracks. 

The  section  of  the  tunnel  was  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
Where  sufficient  head  room  was  available,  the  brick  arch  was  used  ;  but 
where  the  head  room  was  insufficient  to  allow  this,  the  girder-top  tun- 
nel was  adopted.  The  original  section  of  the  tunnel  arch,  as  approved 
and  intended  to  be  used,  was  a  15-foot  half  circle  of  brick,  supported 
on  a  bench  wall  with  its  springing  line  7  feet  8^  inches  above  sub- 
grade;  but  where  the  rock  showed  good  and  full,  a  two-thirds  circle  of 
brick  springing  from  a  skew-back  was  used,  the  inside  edge  of  which 
was  li^oS^  above  sub-grade.  By  this  two-thirds  circle  section,  2^  feet  of 
rock  excavation  was  saved  on  the  back,  at  a  height  of  7. 71  above  sub- 
grade,  and  all  intervening  spaces  were  filled  in  with  solidly  rammed 
concrete  or  masonry.  (See  section  of  brick  arch.)  The  brick  ring 
throughout  was  composed  of  six  bricks,  which,  with  their  joints,  made 
a  thickness  of  ring  of  1^^  feet.  The  bench  walls  were  without  coping 
and  were,  by  plan,  to  be  carried  up  5  feet  thick  and  straight;  but 
this,  too,  was  varied  according  to  the  character  of  the  rock  backing,  in 
some  cases  all  the  interstices  being  made  solid  with  masonry.  From 
the  top  of  the  bench  wall  the  haunching  was  carried  up  to  a  height  of 
6i^  feet  below  the  elevation  of  top  of  the  extrados  of  the  arch  at  the 
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center,  and  the  space  between  this  and  the  tuttiuK'  was  in  mo«t  cams 
filled  compactly  with  dry  masonry. 

Centers  were  struck  not  less  than  a  week  aft«r  tin-  k«'yin^'  of  archt^H, 
and  accurate  levels  taken  to  show  the  depression,  if  any,  of  the  emwu. 
This  depression  or  settling:  of  the  crown  wtis  found  to  averaj^o  t>i>tweeu 
three-fourths  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  except  in  one  instance,  where 
the  centers  were  drawn  before  the  haunching  had  Wen  carried  up  to  a 
suflScient  height  to  prevent  buckling.  In  this  case  the  crown  Bcttltnl 
2i  inches.  Here,  the  centers  were  replaced  and  tightly  wedged,  the 
arch  unkeyed  and  the  haunching  finished.  Observations  showed  the 
arch  lifted  to  its  correct  position  and  only  one-(iuarter-inch  depre«HioD 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 

WTiere  the  girder-top  tunnel  was  used,  tlie  walls  varied  from  <>  to 
11  feet  in  thickness  at  the  bottom,  according  to  their  height,  and  ha*!  a 
batter  of  one-half  inch  to  the  foot  on  the  face.  In  most  coHi^n  wliere  rock 
was  found,  the  walls  were  tilled  out  solid  on  the  back  to  the  rock  cutting, 
letting  original  plan  sections  go,  and  making  final  measurementii  an 
the  work  progressed.  The  girder  used  on  the  iron-top  tunnel  wan  a 
single-web  girder  2  feet  high  on  the  center  and  1^  ftn't  at  the  ends,  with 
3-inch  top  and  bottom  angle  iron  braces,  with  3-inch  HtifTi-nerH,  giving 
a  bearing  on  top  for  iron  buckle  i)lates  -^^^  of  an  ineh  thick  ami 
2  feet  8({uare.  Girders  were  laid  3  feet  2  inches  from  center  to  o«»nt4*r, 
to  which  the  plates  were  riveted,  and  angles  were  run  over  all  jointM  and 
riveted  to  both  girder  and  plates.  On  the  top  of  these  platen  4  inchen 
of  sheet  asphaltum  was  laid,  forming  the  bed  for  the  block  paving  eom- 
posing  the  finished  street,  a  crown  of  ,V  of  a  foot  l)eiog  given  for  the 
8ub-grade  of  the  street. 

An  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  grades  in  the  tunnel  ]»ro|MT  ran 
be  best  understood  by  a  glance  at  the  annexed  sketch  profile.  In  the 
tunnel  proper  and  open  way  were  six  changes  of  gra<le  and  two  rertit^al 
curves,  and  all  masonry  was  construct«Ml  on  the  true  alignment,  that  im 
to  say,  vertical    curves  were  carried   through    all   walU,    invert*  and 

w-backs  in  exact  conformity  with,  and  parallel  to,  the  Hub-gratlo. 

From  the  south  i)ortal  the  iron  covenul  way  ran  345  U'*'i ;  here  th« 
arch  l)egan,  which  ran  1  700  feet  with  frequent  chaugen  »>f  iMs-tu»n  a« 
Wfore  described,  when,  through  laek  of  head  uhjui,  the  iron  eovpftHl 
way  was  again  adopt<'d  for  a  length  of  250  f«*et.  The  n  inaiuing  dis- 
tance, 1  800  feet,  was  built  as  a  walled  cut  or  open  tunnel  until  tbo 
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elevation  of  the  Beading  tracks  was  reached  and  the  retaining  walls. 
ran  themselves  out  on  grade. 

Length  of  south  covered  way 345. 3 

Length  of  brick  arch 1  700.0 

Length  of  north  covered  way 250. 

Length  of  covered  way 2  295. 3,  tunnel  proper. 

Length  of  open  tunnel 1  860. 

4  155.3  feet. 

The  opening  of  such  a  trench  in  the  heart  of  a  large  city,  entailed 
the  necessity  of  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  water  and  gas  supply^ 
and  the  sewerage  system.  A  large  40-inch  water  supply  main  leading; 
from  the  reservoir,  was  supplanted  by  extra  pipes  hung  by  girders 
across  the  cut  until  the  making  firm  of  the  existing  one  Was  completed. 
Sewers  were  broken  into  and  their  contents  conducted  through  trenches 
in  the  cut,  pending  the  construction  of  new  ones. 

The  writer  submits  the  following  final  estimate  of  the  completed 
work: 

Cubic  yards. 

Earth  and  rock  excavation 205  833.2 

Filling  back  of  spandrels 66  278. 4 

Rock  filling 251.0 

Dry  wall 281.4 

Bridge  masonry,  1st  class 100.2 

''              "         2d       "   5  455. 

Brick  work 6  678.7 

Coping 647.1 

Concrete 156. 0 

Rip-rap 142,0 

Rubble  masonry 30  015.4 

Ballast  laid 5  748.5 

Total  cost ^429  564.77 

Lon  fence  along  coping  of  open  tunnel 5  330. 38 

Re-throwing  and  laying  Philadelphia  and   Reading 

tracks 4  867.85 

$439  763.00 
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This  total  of  nearly  S44(J  (K>0  is  the  cost  of  the  completoil  tuDDel 
exclusive  of  cement,  ties,  rails,  plumbing,  sewer  connectiun  and  iron- 
work of  the  covered  way.  The  cement,  which  wan  the  Improved 
Union  brand,  was  sui)plied  by  the  railroad  company  after  careful  tcwtii, 
and  under  its  inspectors  was  not  stinted.  Tin*  writer  haH  endcavorfnl 
to  give  above  the  accurate  cost  of  this  work  irrespective  of  the 
attendant  expenses  incurred  for  damages  by  awards  to  pru{>ertieH,  by 
loss  of  life  or  limb,  or  those  expenses  necessarily  incurretl  in  complying 
with  city  ordinances  or  records,  and  in  the  widening  of  stre^tit  and 
changes  of  grades  consequent  upon  the  undertaking. 

The  deaths  during  the  work,  as  far  as  learned,  were  five,  two  of 
which  were  of  spectators  whose  extreme  carelessness  was  alono  the 
cause  of  their  deaths.  Three  employees  were  killed  by  falling  drrrirku 
and  slides  of  embankments. 

Within  one  year  from  the  starting  of  the  work  the  rails  were  laid 
in  the  tunnel.  During  construction  the  work  was  pushinl  day  and 
night,  and  in  one  instance  the  walls  were  put  in  In'fore  the  center 
excavation  was  started,  by  trenching  to  the  widths  of  the  walls,  filling 
the  holes  with  masonry  and  dressing  the  front  face.  The  blasting  was 
at  the  same  time  carefully  carried  on  without  any  detriment  to  tha 
walls  or  their  foundations. 

Five  years  after  construction,  trouble  was  ex|)erienoed  by  the  gM«i 
of  locomotives  eating  through  the  web  of  the  iron  girders,  and  greatly 
weakening  the  structure;  ]>ut  this  has  been  corrected  by  throwing 
flat  arches  in  between  the  girders,  which  comph't<«ly  protects  the  iron 
from  rust  and  the  detrimental  influences  of  locomotive  gasen. 

Cost  peb  foot    of    Tinnkl  O.ne-half  C'iwle-Swtio.m  wrrM   Bkscch- 

Wallh. 

Two  bench-walls WS. 60 

Brick  ring 3*i.iO 

Haunching 21 .  *20 

Parging 1  »>'i 

Foundations • 2.2o 

Cost  of  masonry #80. ¥# 

Excavation,  'M)  fret  drrp 8B.78 

Top  fllliug '^ 

Total  cost  of  tunnel  complete  (1  lin.  Uwi  long).   «^  '1  '^ 
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Cost  of  Two-thikd  Section  peb  Lineak  Foot. 

Brick  ring $41 .  76 

Backing 7 .  05 

Foundations 2 ,  25 

Barging 1  52 

Haunching 21.20 

Skew-backs 5 .  50 

Total  cost  of  masonry $79 .  28 

Excavation,  30  feet  deep 35 .  92 

Top  filling 80 

Cost  per  foot  of  two-third  section $116 .  00 
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ADDRESS    AT    THE    ANNUAL     CONVENTION     AT 

HYGEIA  HOTEL,  FORTKKSS  MONHUE,  VA., 

JUNE   Sth,  18*J2. 


Bv  Mexdes  Cohen,  President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


A  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Society  re<iuireH  that  tb« 
President  HhaJl  deliver  an  address  at  the  Annual  C*onveution,  and,  in 
compliance  therevi-ith,  I  have  the  honor  to  apiMMir  K-foro  you  this 
evening?.  As  I  have  not  been  of  late  years  aetively  euKa^ed  in  the 
practice  of  our  profession,  and  am,  for  that  riniAon,  uuahlr  to  jot* 
from  personal  experience  notes  of  re«-«'ut  works  and  improvementa 
marking  the  strides  of  current  proj^ress  in  the  scifuc**  of  eu^uccring, 
it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  you  would  Im)  intereiitiHl  in  a  bi«U^* 
ical  narration  of  some  of  the  events  and  problems  of  a  macb  earlier 
period,  and  the  manner  of  mtn^ting  them  in  the  construction,  derelop- 
ment  and  operation  of  the  Haltiniorr  and  Ohio  lUilruail.  It  mual  not 
W  understood  from  my  assuming  to  a<t  ujwn  thin  suggrat  • '  »t  I 

was  one  of  tliose  u])on  whom  these  early  «luties  and   ri^pi-u-Muilic* 
devolved.      I  was  not   l>orn  until   some  years   aft«T  th«'   4lh  of  Juljr, 
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1828,  when  the  venerable  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  then  the  only 
survivor  of  those  who  signed,  in  1776,  the  charter  of  onr  liberties, 
turned  the  first  sod  and  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  But  many  of  the  original  actors  and  participants  in  these 
events  were  still  upon  the  stage  when,  as  a  youth,  I  entered  the  loco- 
motive shops  of  the  late  Ross  Winans,  with  a  view  to  preparation  for 
the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer. 

Mr.  Winans,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  was  himself  a  most  prolific 
inventor,  and  had  produced,  previous  to  1829,  an  improved  journal  and 
box  which  he  thought  suited  to  railroad  use,  and  which  he  went  to  Eng- 
land to  test  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad,  then  under  con- 
struction. He  was  there  present  when  the  celebrated  trial  of  loco- 
motives took  j)lace  in  1829,  and  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  for 
a  study  of  the  locomotive  was  not  lost,  and  was  subsequently  of  much 
value  both  to  himself  and  the  railroad  company.  His  journal  and 
box  were  adopted  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  he,  taking 
up  his  permanent  residence  in  Baltimore,  had  been  continuously  there- 
after engaged  in  designing  and  constructing  cars  and  locomotives 
adapted  to  use  on  the  railroad. 

In  and  about  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Winans  and  the  railroad 
works  adjoining  were  many  of  the  men  who  had  been  employed  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  undertaking,  the  actual  participants  in 
which  have  now  nearly  all  passed  away.  These  men  I  used  to  meet 
constantly,  and  entering  myself  into  the  service  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany a  few  years  later,  while  many  of  the  original  features  of  the  work 
were  still  in  existence,  I  had  opportunities  of  acquiring  facts  and  of 
observing  details  not  so  readily  gathered  or  noted  to-day.  Being  in 
this  sense  only  a  survivor  of  that  early  period,  I  venture  to  bespeak 
your  interest  and  attention  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  details  of 
the  work  in  which  there  was  much  originality.  Many  of  these  facts 
are  known  to  some  -of  you,  many  of  them  are  here  gathered  from  the 
original  reports  and  other  records  of  the  time,  some  from  a  history  of 
the  railroad  prepared  in  1853  by  the  late  William  Prescott  Smith,  and 
others  from  the  personal  reminiscences  of  survivors,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  have  ever  before  been  brought  together. 

In  1825  Baltimore  was  a  city  of  about  seventy  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. Its  people  were  enterprising,  and  had  developed  with  the  country 
beyond  the  Alleghanies  a  large  trade,  transported  in  wagons  over  good 
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turnpike  roads,  while  the  foreign  comnuTC'  oi  in,,  pori  iouiiui't«-tl  m 
its  home-built,  fast  sailing  vessels,  known  even-where  as  ••  lialtii:  - 
Clippers,"  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  geographical  i  . . 
tion,  gi>'ing  it  a  saving  of  from  100  to  200  miles  in  dii*tanc-o  to  the 
Ohio  River  at  Wheeling  over  that  from  Philadelphia  or  New  York 
to  the  same  river  at  Pittsburgh,  was  sufficient,  when  land  trans- 
portation was  eflected  only  by  horse  and  wagon,  to  give  it  ah 
enormous  advantage.  Philadelphia  and  Xew  York  were  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  retain  their  trade,  and  to  this  end  were  | 

forward  their  respective  lines  of  canal,  the  future  i>oH8ibiIitieH  <»[  «  i 

aided  by  steam  navigation  then  rajti»lly  dcvdupiuL'.  ni.  imaginut.'  a 
would  limit. 

Baltimore  had  not  failed  to  realize  early  that  action  wa-s  n«*oos,Hary. 
It  was  believed  that  the  valleys  of  the  Potomac  and  Youghiogheny 
rivers  would  afford  a  route  for  a  canal  quite  as  atlvantogeons  &s  any  to 
the  north  of  it.  Washington,  himself,  had  taken  much  interest  in  snch 
a  project,  and  had  pre.si«led  in  Decemln'r,  17H4,  at  a  me(>ting  in 
Alexandria,  at  which  the  Potomac  Comi>any  was  formed  f»)r  improving 
the  navigation  of  that  river.  In  1824,  a  charter  for  the  ChcMi|H'«ko 
and  Ohio  canal  was  granted  by  Virginia  an»l  Maryland.  Into  this 
corporation  was  merged  the  Potomac  Company,  which  ha*!  thus  far 
only  accomi)lished  the  opening  of  a  partial  slack  water  navigation. 
Preliminary  surveys  for  the  canal  had  been  matle  and  some  defiuitivo 
location  effected,  when  the  hopes  of  Baltimore  as  to  itii  commerciiJ 
success  were  completely  upset  by  the  rej)ort  of  General  Bernard,  of  tht« 
Board  of  Engineers  on  Internal  ImprovenK'nts,  who  in  lH2rt  hhuwctl 
not  only  the  very  great  cost  of  the  work,  but  that  the  scarcity  of  wal^r 
on  the  Alleghanies  at  the  high  elevation  over  which  the  canal  must 
pass,  made  its  successful  accomplishment  very  problematical;  liesidc*, 
its  ])roposed  eastern  terminus  was  Georgetown  on  the  Pot<tnuM*,  and  to 
reach  Baltimore  from  that  point  would  involve  an  atlditiuual  croaa-cot 
canal  some  50  miles  in  lengtli. 

The  ojiening  of  the  Erie  Caual  m   1825  arous«M  the  n  *       ' 

Baltimore  to  a  full   sense  of   impending  dtH»4lenc«<\  and  

of  the  subject  were  constant  In'twivu  the  more  thoughtful  of  li.  ir 
nnml)er.  If  the  projected  canal  was  out  of  the  questioo,  what  wert 
they  to  do?  Comi>etition  by  the  best  of  turnpike  roa^U  was  hopeleasi 
At  this  time  attention  was  being  directe«l  in  Elngland  tothc|»oasibiliti<?a 
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of  railroads  for  general  transportation  purposes.  Numerous  short  lines 
were  already  in  existence  there,  and  a  very  few  had  been  laid  even  in 
this  country,  but  so  far  they  were  designed  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  mineral  products  from  mines  or  quarries  to 
a  convenient  point  where  water  transportation  would  be  available,  and 
were,  in  fact,  what  we  would  term  to-day  mere  tramways,  and  only 
operated  reliably  by  horses.  Might  not  this  new  system  be  made  avail- - 
able  on  a  larger  and  much  more  extended  scale  for  connecting  Baltimore 
with  the  western  waters?  So  thought  Philip  E.  Thomas  and  Greorge 
Brown,  two  of  these  Baltimore  merchants.  Having  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing information  from  England  in  regard  to  what  had  been  done  there, 
these  gentlemen  took  pains  to  procure  all  that  was  available  from  that 
source,  and  with  it  in  hand  they  invited  a  few  of  Baltimore's  most  in- 
fluential citizens  to  meet  them  for  the  purpose,  as  their  call  stated, 
"  To  take  into  consideration  the  best  means  of  restoring  to  the  City  of 
Baltimore  that  portion  of  the  western  trade  which  has  been  lately 
diverted  from  it  by  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  and  by  other 
causes." 

This  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Brown  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1827.  It  was  well  attended.  After  hearing  read  and  dis- 
cussing the  various  documents  and  statements  illustrating  the  efl&ciency 
of  railroads  for  the  conveying  of  articles  of  heavy  carriage  at  a  small 
expense,  and  the  superior  advantage  of  this  mode  of  transportation 
over  turnpike  roads  or  canals,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject,  and  was  directed  to  report  to  an  adjourned  meeting  one 
week  later.  At  this  adjourned  meeting  it  was  determined  to  apply  to 
the  Legislature,  then  in  session,  for  a  charter  for  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  This  was  obtained  in  the  following  month  in  such  a 
comprehensive  form  that  it  remains  to  this  day  a  monument  to  the 
forethought  of  those  who  prepared  it.  This  was  the  commencement 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad  Company,  the  first  railroad  enter- 
prise undertaken  for  general  commercial  purposes  certainly  in  the 
United  States,  and  far  exceeding  in  magnitude  anything  then  being 
promoted  in  England. 

Organizing  at  once  under  this  charter,  Phillip  E.  Thomas  became  the 
first  president  of  the  company,  and,  with  an  efficient  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, lost  no  time  in  prosecuting  the  work.  Application  was  made  to 
the  United  States   Government  for  a   detail  of   officers  to  conduct 
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reconnaissances  and  surveys,  to  lx»  at  once  nnilertakeD,  while  the 
company  would  take  time  for  the  careful  selection  of  a  suitable  chief 
engineer.  In  response  to  this  application  there  were  dt-Uilod  to  the 
railroad  service,  S.  H.  Long,  Brevet  Lieut. -Col.  U.  8.  ToiK)graphical 
Engineers  ;  William  Gibbs  McNeill,  Captain  U.  S.  Topographical  Engi- 
neers ;  Dr.  William  Howard,  U.  S.  Assistant  Engineer,  aKsiHt<Hl  by 
Mr.  F.  Harrison,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Assistant  Engine<'r  ;  Lieutenants  Jtmhiui 
Bamy,  U.  S.  Artillery  ;  Isaac  Trimble,  U.  S.  Artillery  ;  John  L.  Dcll»- 
hunty,  U.  S.  A.;  Walter  Gwynn,  U.  S.  A.;  William  Cook.  U.  a  A.; 
KichardE.  Hazzard,  U.  S.  A. ;  George  W.  \Miistler,  U.  S.  A- ;  FeMcnden, 
U.  S.  A.;  Thompson,  U.  8.  A.,  and  Mr.  Guion. 

The  duty  assip^ned  to  these  officers  was  performed  with  ho  much 
assiduity  that  they  were  enabled  to  present  on  the  5th  of  April.  1H2H,  • 
report  which  covered  a  general  examination  of  the  wholr  int<'r\-««ning 
region  between  the  Patapsco  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  with  so  int^'lligcnt  a 
discussion  of  many  of  the  alternative  lines  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little 
wonder  how  so  much  could  be  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time,  thntngh 
-<)  rough  a  wilderness  as  the  Alleghanies  must  have  l>et»n  in  that  day. 
The  study  of  the  route  seems  to  have  been  based  on  the  theory  that  th«^ 
grat^lient  of  the  road,  to  l)e  worked  jjrobably  by  horHe»,  i>oMibly  by 
locomotives,  must  be  moderate,  not  exceeding  'M)  ft*et  iK»r  mile,  as 
nearly  uniform  as  j)ossible,  never  undulating,  that  a  very  lilM>ral  amount 
of  lateral  curvature  was  admissible  in  furtherance  of  this,  and  for  th« 
avoidance  of  heavy  cuts  and  tills  ;  and  that  where  Hummitii  were  to  b© 
crossed  and  great  differences  of  level  to  l)e  overcome,  n»courm)  Khonld 
l)e  had  to  inclined  planes,  to  bo  operated  preferably  by  steam  or  water 
power. 

The  company  had,  in  the  meantime,  »ecure<l  the  aenricen  of  J.mathau 
Knight,  Esq.,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  civil  engineer  of  exiM»rience.  wh«»  ha*l 
Wen  engaged  ui)on  the  National  Road  lM'twe««n  CumlHTlan.l  an»l  Whe«-1- 
ing,  and  who  had  served  more  reeeutly  under  apiMiintiiient  of  tho 
U.  S.  (iovemment  as  a  commissioner  to  extend  that  roa«l  from  Wh«^-ling 
through  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  A  few  dayii  aft«»r  the  Aliug  of 
the  report  of  reconnaissance  and  survey,  the  engiuwring  d.-partmcnt 
wa8  organized  by  placing  it  in  charge  of  a  IJoanl  of  EngiDwr*.  con- 
sisting of  the  president  of  the  company.  Mr.  Philip  K.  Thomai..  Colonel 
H.  H.  I^ng,  U.  8.  Topographical  Engin.M-rs.  au.l  Jonathan  Kuighl. 
The  president  ha4l  no  knowh'dge  of  engiu«HTiug,   «»o  lli-n-   ».n'  t^o 
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professional  men  with  a  layman  to  vote  with  one  or  the  other  and  make  a 
maj  ority  whenever  a  difference  of  opinion  supervened.  Captain  McNeill 
was  subsequently,  on  October  6th,  1828,  appointed  a  fourth  member  of 
the  Board. 

On  May  5th,  1828,  the  Board  of  Engineers  made  a  formal  report 
recommending  to  the  company  the  adoption  of  a  route  by  the  valley  of 
the  Potomac,  as  affording  by  far  the  best  passage  through  the  South 
Mountain,  involving  too  the  crossing  by  inclined  planes  of  but  one 
summit,  that  of  Parr's  Kidge,  before  reaching  the  Potomac.  A  few 
days  later,  23arties  were  started  in  the  field  to  make  definitive  location 
of  the  line.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  the  midst  of  their  labors  in 
the  location  of  a  great  line  through  a  difficult  country,  the  Board  of 
Engineers  found  they  had  quite  as  difficult  a  problem  to  solve  in 
meeting  the  views  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  as  to  the  city  terminus 
of  the  line.  Every  merchant  wanted  it  at  his  own  door,  and  it  was 
many  years  before  the  question  was  put  to  rest. 

On  July  4th,  1828,  formal  commencement  of  the  work  was  made  by 
the  laying  of  the  first  stone,  by  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  attended 
by  a  great  procession  and  trades'  display,  badges,  music,  etc.,  and  on 
the  14th  of  the  same  month  the  first  letting  of  the  work  took  i^lace. 
That  there  was  no  time  being  then  lost  is  clear,  for,  at  the  annual 
meeting,  less  than  ninety  days  later,  the  President  rei)orts  that  the 
grading  of  IJ  miles  was  complete. 

Simultaneously  with  the  location  of  the  line  at  Baltimore  a  party 
had  been  sent  to  locate  the  road  through  the  Narrows  of  the  Potomac, 
at  and  beyond  the  Point  of  Rocks,  where  it  was  feared  there  might  be 
contest  Avith  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company.  This  was 
promptly  effected  and  was  followed  by  the  acquisition  of  the  coveted 
ground  in  fee  simple,  though  to  no  purpose,  as  it  presently  appeared, 
for  in  the  same  annual  report  of  October  1st,  1828,  the  President 
announced  that  the  Canal  Company  laid  claim  to  a  pre-emption  right 
to  a  location  along  the  Potomac  River  through  succession  to  the  rights 
of  the  old  Potomac  Company.  Injunction  immediately  stopped  the 
work  of  the  railroad  company  along  the  Potomac,  and  the  litigation 
thus  commenced  was  prolonged  for  several  years,  ending  finally  in  the 
triumph  of  the  Canal  Comj^any. 

The  same  report  announced  the  intention  of  the  President  and 
Board  of  Directors  to  send  to  England  a  deputation  of  engineers  to 
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make  observations  there,  and  especially  to  study  the  applie«tion  of 
moving  power  upon  the  roads  there  existing.  Mr.  Knight.  CaptAin 
McNeill  and  Lieutenant  Whistler  were  accordingly  sent  abroa*!  in 
November,  1828.  They  made  a  very  thorough  examination  of  all  the 
railroads  then  existing  in  England,  and  returned  to  Baltimore  May, 
182i».  The  report  of  their  observations,  though  promised,  was  defent»d, 
and,  if  prepared,  seems  never  to  have  been  formally  presented  and 
never  printed. 

At  their  very  first  meeting  on  the  12th  of  April,  182H,  the  Board  of 
Engineers  appointed  Mr.  Casper  W.  Weaver,  Sui>erintendent  of  Con- 
struction, **  whose  duty  it  should  bo  to  aid  in  arranging  contracts  for 
the  execution  of  work  ujion  the  railroad  and  to  see  that  all  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  said  road  be  faithfully  carried  into  effect,  anil 
also  to  perform  such  other  duties  connected  ^nth  the  service  as  the 
Boar  J  of  Engineers  may  direct."  Mr.  Weaver  had  l>een  engage<l  in  a 
somewhat  similar  capacity  on  the  construction  of  the  National  Road 
from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling  and  its  continuation  in  Ohio,  and, 
although  probably  not  equipped  with  a  scientific  education,  had 
ac(piired  considerable  experience  and  pra^'tical  skill  in  dealing  with 
contractors  and  i)ushing  public  works.  The  Board  of  Engine^-m.  <»n 
the  contrary,  with  a  most  cumbrous  organization,  was  dt>aling  with 
entirely  new  i)roblems  where  precedents  and  past  exi>erience  were  of 
little  avail.  The  Sui)erintendent  seems  to  have  thought  he  {KMneaiied 
faf  more  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  his  engin<H»rs  and  would  brook 
no  control.  He  seems  to  have  recognized  their  general  limii  of  location, 
but  modified  and  changed  them  occasionally  as  he  thought  fit. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  adopted  in  its  print«'d  regulationn  a  thomugh 
system  in  a<'cordance  with  the  military  training  and  habits  of  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members,  and  not  dift'eriug  from  the  methods  i»lM*orviHl  in 
the  (Jovemment  work.  Mr.  Knight,  united  with  his  collt^aguo*  in  the 
adoption  of  these  regulations,  all  of  which  were  doubtless  right  in 
themselves,  but  they  were  not  elastic  enough  for  the  views  of  Hu|ierin- 
tendent  Weaver,  who  did  jiretty  much  as  he  pleased,  without  the 
slightest  attention  to  regulations  when  he  chose  to  ignore  them.  It  is 
Ter>'  evident  to  one  who  studies  the  rec.rd  to-day,  that  the  Su|»«Tin- 
tendent  had  the  ear  of  the  President  and  was  sUMtain.Ml  by  him  and  the 
Board  of  Directors.  They  wante.l  the  work  driven  with  energy  in  order 
to  impress  the   public   with  confidence  in  the  success  of  a  Dew   and 
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untried  enterprise,  for  the  company  was  seeking  support  and  sub- 
scriptions to  its  stock  from  both  the  State  and  the  United  States 
Governments. 

Mr.  Weaver  seems  to  have  rushed  things,  which  was  what  they 
wanted,  and  the  man  who,  without  drawings  or  prepared  plans,  would 
assume  to  put  contractors  to  work  on  dressed  stone  viaducts  of  80,  55 
and  20-foot  spans,  at  an  estimated  cost  but  little  exceeding  that  which 
the  Board  of  Engineers  had  named  as  the  cost  of  wooden  superstruct- 
ures, adopted  by  them  for  economy,  was  the  man  for  the  day.  Colonel 
Long  seems  to  have  had  much  trouble  from  this  cause  during  the 
absence  of  his  colleagues  in  England.  On  their  return  in  May,  1829, 
there  was  an  investigation;  charges  were  preferred  against  the  Super- 
intendent, such  as  changing  location  without  authority,  injudicious 
dealings  with  contractors,  entire  disregard  of  certain  specific  orders  of 
the  Board  of  Engineers,  etc.  A  hearing  was  had  before  a  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  which  acquitted  the  Superintendent  of  all 
charges  affecting  his  integrity  and  practically  sustained  him  through- 
out. 

The  Board  of  Directors  soon  thereafter,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1830, 
abolished  the  Board  of  Engineers  and  appointed  Jonathan  Knight  as 
Chief  Engineer.  This  action  gave  rise  to  much  acrimonious  discussion 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  A  pamphlet  of  some  five  hundred  pages 
was  published,  giving  minute  details  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers from  the  first  organization  of  the  Board  to  its  final  dissolution,  and 
this,  in  connection  with  other  pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles,  give  a 
pretty  clear  insight  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  affairs.  A  study  of  it 
is  interesting  as  showing  how  the  engineers  were  led,  principally  by  local 
jealousies,  as  to  the  point  of  entrance  into  the  city,  combined  with  a  sup- 
posed necessity  for  avoiding  undulations  in  the  grade  which  had  been 
located  as  a  level  for  the  first  six  or  seven  miles,  to  the  adoption  of  a  most 
expensive  line  within  the  first  three  miles  from  the  city,  involving  a  costly 
viaduct,  and  one  thorough  cut  of  310  000  cubic  yards.  It  was  thought 
by  this  location  "  a  line  of  road  would  be  secured  which,  by  some  ex- 
tensive embankments  and  sharp  cutting  near  the  city,  could  be  located 
with  but  a  single  summit  for  a  distance  of  180  miles,  and  with  but  two 
summits  requiring  stationary  power  along  the  entire  distance  to  the 
OhioKiver." 

It  enables  us  further  to  appreciate  how  thoroughly  novel  and  un- 
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tried  were  the  problems  involved.  We  find  an  elalxirattulefeDHe  of  the 
proposition  that  the  Hanj^es  of  the  wheels  shonhl  Ik»  on  the  ontMido  of 
the  wheel  and  rail,  an  arrangement  whieh  the  Board  of  Rnj^nifnt  liad 
adopted,  and  in  accordance  with  which  one  and  a  half  milen  of  traik  ha^l 
been  actually  laid,  when  shortly  after  the  al>olition  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers,  the  Chief  Engineer  changed  it  to  that  which  wem  then 
used  abroad,  and  which  has  since  everywhere  prevaileil.  Mr.  Knight, 
in  his  annual  report  of  October,  1830,  explains  the  reaHODJt  for  this 
change  of  plan  and  discusses  the  question  very  fully;  the  ^o^ult 
being  that,  while  his  analysis  would  seem  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  flange  was  better  on  the  outside,  and  in  that  ptmition 
peculiarly  well  suited  to  Mr.  Winans'  pat«'nt  ear,  whieh  it  waM  pn>iM»Ro<l 
to  use,  yet  as  experiments  on  the  Liverj)ool  and  Manchest4r  RailnMul 
had  shown  that  this  car  would  work  well  with  the  tlang*^  innide,  it  wan 
desirable  that  a  railroad  which  must  l)e  a  gen<*ral  thoroughfare  ami 
probably  intersected  by  numerous  branches,  should  l>e  snit4'«l  to  all 
approved  kinds  of  carriages,  of  which  all,  so  far,  ha<l  inside  flam."  - 
Hence  the  conclusion  to  adopt  upon  this  road  the  form  aln^4ly  in  n-**' 
elsewhere.  The  same  rei)ort  contains  an  elaborate  diHcussiou  and  analy- 
sis of  the  size,  weight  and  form  of  the  chilled  cast-in^n  whwl  to  1»e 
used  on  the  road  with  the  proper  amount  of  cone  to  bo  giron  to  the 
thread,  resulting  in  a  pattern  which  was  standard  for  the  next  twonty 
years  or  more.  Of  cars,  a  number  were  const rueted  at  thii*  time  with 
case-hardened  or  steeled  journals  and  chilled  l>earingM,  a  syiitem  which 
also  continued  in  use  for  over  twenty  years. 

Here,  I  must  mention  the  name  of  John  KiK'H",  Mr.  Knight'M  in<»- 
chanieal  assistant,  who  was  employ «'d  in  denigniiig  and  conntruotinjc 
wheels,  chairs  and  turn-outs  or  switciicn.  Tin-  latter  wen'  Mtill  ui*c«l  in 
and  about  the  yards  and  street  tracks  of  New  York  Homo  twenty -flvo 
years  later,  where  they  were  known  an  Haltimoro  Hwit^-hen.  Whon  I 
knew  Mr.  Elgar  forty-five  years  ago.  he  wan  an  old  man  of  alH>ut 
seventy  years,  gentle,  and  minutely  painstaking  in  all  he  did.  Ho  wm 
then  interested  in  water-rams,  which  were  i«oniitructod  for  him  in 
Winans'  shops.  I  was  freciuently  assigned  to  bin  wtirk  and  h*amo«l  t4» 
know  him  well.  In  fact,  the  first  time  1  ever  hehl  a  target  wa*  tm  him 
in  running  a  line  of  h-vels  for  setting  one  <»f  hm  rami*  to  iinpply  wat«T 
to  the  Baltimore  House  of  Refuge.  Tlie  level  he  ui«od  wan  |>oouli*r. 
He  was  too  poor  to  buy  an  ordinary  teleHCt»i>o  lovol.  and  niurh  loo 
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independent  to  borrow  one,  so  he  made  his  own.  Its  use  did  involve  the 
necessity  of  being  reasonably  careful  abont  equal  sights,  but  it  served 
his  purpose  well,  and  the  four  silver  quarters  which  he  insisted  on  my 
accepting  for  my  afternoon's  duty  as  rodman,  was  the  first  pay  I  ever 
received  for  engineering  work. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  was  soon  followed  by  the 
retirement  from  the  company's  service  of  all  the  United  States  officers 
heretofore  attached  to  it.  They  were  all  men  of  ability,  and  each  and 
all  subsequently  made  a  record  elsewhere;  but  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  had  effected  a  most  impracticable 
organization  at  the  outstart,  under  which  it  was  well  nigh  impossible 
to  produce  good  results. 

The  track  was  to  have  been  laid  throughout  on  stone  sills,  but 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  stone  until  the  valley  of  the  Patapsco  could  be 
reached,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  embankments  constructed 
without  regard  to  the  directions  of  the  engineers,  who  had  ordered 
them  built  in  compact  layers  of  full  width,  as  you  would  build  an 
earthen  dam,  were  not  sufficiently  settled  to  afford  a  proper  bed  for  the 
stone,  it  was  deemed  best  to  lay  the  first  seven  and  a  half  miles  Avith 
wood.  Sleepers,  or  cross-ties  of  7  feet  to  8  feet  in  length,  and  of  from 
5  inches  to  10  inches  in  thickness  were  laid  transversely  on  the  road  at 
a  distance  of  4  feet  from  center  to  center.  Notches  were  formed  in 
each  sleeper  at  proper  distances  to  receive  stringed  pieces  6  inches 
square,  and  from  12  feet  to  40  feet  in  length.  These  were  held  in  place 
by  wooden  keys.  Under  each  notch  of  each  sleeper  a  cavity  was  exca- 
vated in  the  graded  bed  to  receive  1  i  cubic  feet  of  broken  stone  of  a 
size  to  pass  through  a  2-inch  ring.  This  cavity  was  arranged  18  inches 
lengthwise  of  the  sleepers,  and  12  inches  lengthwise  of  the  road,  and 
12  inches  deep.  Each  sleeper  was  laid  so  as  to  rest  firmly  on  these 
sui^ports  of  broken  stone. 

The  iron  rails  15  feet  long  by  2i  inches  wide  and  |ths  of  an  inch 
thick  were  laid  on  the  stringers,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
from  the  edge.  Iron  j^lates  having  been  let  into  the  wood  immediately 
Tinder  the  joinings  of  the  iron  rails,  the  ends  of  each  two  adjoining  rails 
were  fastened  to  the  plate  by  a  screw  bolt  or  nut,  or  by  a  nail  or  spike. 
The  rails  were  laid  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart  with  mitred  joints, 
and  were  nailed  to  the  wood  throughout,  through  holes  made  in  the 
rail  for  the  purpose.     The  projecting  corner  of  the  stringer  was  then 
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adzed  off,  that  the  flange  of  the  wheel  miglit  not  come  into  conta^-t 
"w-ith  the  wood.  On  the  unsettled  embankment  Hul>-»ilU  were  QHed 
under  the  sleepers  or  eross-ties.  For  tht*  tirst  Heveu  mih»»  a  double  trark 
was  constructed  of  this  description,  and  on  the  next  six  milen  «hiih 
carried  the  work  to  Ellicott's  Mills,  one  track  wa«  made  with  the 
wooden  strin^^ers  on  stone  blocks,  about  IG  inches  Hcjuaro  by  12  iuche* 
long,  bedded  in  broken  stone,  instead  of  on  wooden  Hleepem  or  cro<u»- 
ties.  The  rails  were  secured  to  the  Idcck  by  cast-iron  kncos.  The 
other  track  consisted  of  stone  sills,  about  16  inches  ^ide  by  12  iuchtMi 
deep,  bedded  in  broken  stone,  forming  a  continuous  base  for  the  iron 
strap  rail.  The  latter  was  the  standard  track,  and  it  is  recordetl  in 
the  reports  as  believed  to  be  the  l>est  known,  and  superior  to  the  iron 
rail  in  use  in  Europe.  Its  cost  was  82  000  per  mile  for  each  track  more 
than  the  wooden  stringer,  but  its  suppose*!  j)ermanency  recommended 
it  to  the  company  wherever  the  proper  material  could  Ik*  ha<l. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  experience  l)egan  to  enlighten  the 
officers  to  a  fact  which  the  President  announced  a  little  later ;  that  of 
the  several  systems  of  superstructure  just  descrilMMl  the  fln»t  intended 
to  bt'  but  temjxirary  was  decidedly  the  brst,  and  th»'  last  aH  docidiHlly 
the  worst  of  all.  The  track  was  tiuished  with  a  horse  path  of  gravel  or 
broken  stone,  and  was  opened  for  uho  to  Ellicott's  Mills  on  the  21st  of 
May,  18;i0,  being  operated  by  horses.  Among  the  assistant  eDfrine<*ni 
in  charge  of  the  track-laying  are  found  the  names  of  J.  Dutton  St<?*le 
and  Squire  Whii>ple. 

So  much  extra  expense  had  l>een  involved  in  the  Ittviug  of  new 
track  with  the  stone  sills,  owing  to  the  distance  from  tlw  cpiarry  and 
the  difficulty  of  distributing  them  ahead  of  the  track,  together  with 
the  evident  inexpediency  of  using  tliem  on  unsetthHl  emltankmenta, 
that,  as  the  work  proceeded  west  of  Ellicott's  Mills,  the  Chief  EnginctT 
suggested  whether  the  extension  could  not  be  more  a<lvantag<»ou«lT  laid 
with  wood,  leaving  the  stone,  or  other  approved  methods,  to  U»  arailetl 
of  for  renewals.  This  policy  was  not  adopted,  however,  until  alwut  40 
miles  of  single  track  had  been  laid  with  the  stone. 

In  his  annual  report  of  October  Ist.  IKIO,  Mr.  Kiught  h,m  «»^  with 
much  satisfaction  of  the  rea.liness  with  which  a  s|h««hI  of  Hi  miles  jht 
hour  has  been  maintained  with  hornes  in  the  working  »»f  the  13  milrs  of 
road  then  in  use  for  four  or  tive  months.  He  refers,  too.  to  the  rrcrnt 
eminentlv  successful  demonstration  of  the  applicability  of  the  loco- 
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motive  to  a  railway  with  curvatures  of  400  feet  radius,  as  proved  by  the 
trial  upon  the  road  of  an  experimental  engine  built  by  Peter  Cooper,  of 
New  York.  This  engine  was  rudely  constructed,  had  but  a  single 
working  cylinder  of  3^  inches  diameter  and  was  mounted  on  the  ordin- 
ary 30-inch  car  wheels,  which  were  driven  from  the  engine  shaft 
through  the  medium  of  gearing.  This,  the  first  trip  of  the  first  loco- 
motive built  in  America,  took  place  on  August  28th,  1830.  A  most 
graphic  description  of  the  trial  trip  was  prepared  many  years  ago  by 
the  late  John  H.  B.  Latrobe.  No  doubt  many  of  you  may  recall  it,  and 
I  will  not  detain  you  with  further  reference  to  it  than  to  say,  that  the 
machine  was  a  mere  experiment  to  prove  to  the  skeptic  that  the  sharp 
curves  of  400  feet  radius,  or  even  less,  could  be  readily  worked  by 
steam  applied  through  the  adhesion  of  the  wheel  to  the  rail.  Peter 
Cooper  was  interested  in  proving  this,  for  he  was  the  largest  owner  of 
shares  in  the  Canton  Company  of  Baltimore,  a  real-estate  corporation 
that  all,  who  know  anything  of  the  New  York  stock  market,  have 
heard  about.  Peter  Cooper  believed  that  his  company's  lands  were 
only  to  be  made  valuable  by  the  successful  develoj)ment  of  the  railroad 
project,  and  he  was  right.  The  full  recognition  of  their  value  is, 
however,  only  now  being  realized  after  an  interval  of  sixty  years. 

During  this  and  the  following  year  experiments  were  made  to  test 
the  resistance  of  cars  with  the  Winans'  anti-friction  box  and  those  with 
hardened  steel  journals  and  chilled  bearings.  With  the  former  the 
friction  on  a  level  straight  road  was  found  to  be  one  four-hundredth 
part  of  the  load  and  with  the  latter  one  two-hundred  and  fortieth  part 
of  the  same.  Experiments  were  also  made  to  test  the  practicability  of 
turning  the  street  corners  of  the  city  with  the  railroad  and  cars.  It  was 
found  that  a  radius  of  60  feet  could  be  readily  turned  by  permitting 
the  wheels  on  the  outside  of  the  curve  to  roll  on  the  edge  of  the  flange, 
which  was  guided  by  the  flange  running  in  a  groove  in  the  rail,  while 
the  inside  or  shorter  rail  remained  of  the  usual  form  and  carried  the 
tread  of  the  opposite  wheel. 

In  his  annual  report  of  October  1st,  1831,  Chief  Engineer  Knight 
acknowledges  the  aid  he  has  received  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
machinery  from  his  assistants  John  Elgar  and  Ross  Winans,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  then  engaged  in  planning  the  machinery  and 
fixtures  for  the  inclined  planes,  which  were  never,  however,  brought 
into  use. 
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The  directors  being  desirous  of  proc-uriug  their  Mtt'am  maohin.rx 
as  far  as  practicable  of  Americau  workmaoHhip  aud  aDxiouH  to  tl. 
the  mechanical  genius  of  the  country  to  its  further  improvciufot. 
published  on  the  4th  of  January,  1H31,  an  advertisemeot  for  locoiuoiivec 
In  this  advertisement  $4  00()  is  offered  for  the  most  approved  engine 
and  $6  5(X)  for  the  next  best,  the  engine  to  burn  coke  or  coal  and  not 
to  exceed,  iu  running  order,  the  weight  of  3^  tons,  not  iucluaive  of 
tender.  Three  locomotives  were  offered  to  the  company  in  r«Mi|>oniie 
to  this  advertisement.  Of  these  only  one  was  found  to  come  up  tothe 
requii-ements  of  the  specification.  This  engine  was  the  '•  York,"  built 
by  Da\*is  &  Gartner,  of  York,  Penu.  It  was  designeil  by  PhineaM  l>aviji, 
an  ingenious  watchmaker  of  that  borough,  under  the  HtimuluN  of  the 
company's  advertisement,  and  who,  probably  for  the  pur|>ofie  of 
building  it,  associated  him.self  with  Gartner,  a  machinist  of  the  same 
place.  The  weight  of  the  engine,  limiti'd  by  the  terms  of  the  sjiooiflc*- 
tion  to  3j  tons,  was  not  exceeded.  It  ha«l  a  vertit-al  biiiler,  and  w»a 
carried  on  four  of  the  ordinary  3U-inch  car  wh»'els.  The  size  of  itn 
vertical  cylinders  I  find  no  where  recordwil.  Aft«'r  undergoing  nome 
modifications  by  which  the  functions  of  the  cylinders  wore  trammiitted 
to  the  driving  wheels  and  velocity  attained  through  spur  gearing,  the 
engine  was  found  capable  of  conveying  15  tons  at  15  milc^  |H'r  hour  on 
a  level. 

It  was  put  iu  regular  service  between  lialtiiuon' aud  Kllicutt  -»  .Milla, 
making  the  distance  of  13  miles  iu  au  hour  with  four  cam  weighing  IH 
tons  gro.s8.  About  5  miles  of  this  distance  had  a  gratb*  of  17  feft  to 
the  mile.  It  was  found  to  travel  cur>'e«  of  400  fe<»t  radius  i»ith  facilitr, 
even  at  15  miles  per  hour,  and  on  straight  parts  of  the  lino  iiomi*timm 
attained  a  velocity,  for  a  short  time,  of  30  miles  jK-r  hour.  The  fuel 
used  was  anthracite  coal,  and  answered  the  )>ur|MMM*  well ;  but  th« 
boiler  was  deficient  in  size.  This  engine  was  at  ouo«'  improvetl  a|>oo 
by  the  same  builders  in  their  engine  "Atlantic."  which  weighM  6| 
tons,  of  which  4  tous  were  upon  one  pair  of  3t;-iuch  dnving-mhe«  In. 
The  boiler  was  much  imi»roved.  The  upright  cy lindem  of  10 x  'JO  lu 
were  connected  to  one  pair  of  driviug-wheeU  by  spur  granug,  doubling 
the  velocity.  The  new  feature  was  iutrotluc«'d  of  cutting  off  •team  at 
two-thirds  of  the  stroke. 

This  engine  did  good  work.     It  wan  fidlowwl  from  the  MOir  ») 
by  the  ••Indian  Chief,"  soou  afterward  altered  and  remod«l«d  a-  lu.- 
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"Traveler,"  and  then  by  the  "Arabian,"  which  latter  machine  became 
the  type  of  the  so-called  "  Grasshopper  engine."  This  engine  Aveighed 
7i  tons.  The  boiler  was  vertical,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Peter 
Cooper,  with  iron  tubes.  The  cylinders,  12  x  22  inches,  were  con- 
nected through  spur  gearing,  not  as  in  the  "Atlantic,"  directly  to  the 
axle  of  the  driving-wheel,  but  to  a  shaft  or  axle,  aboiit  3  feet  in  front 
of  the  front  pair  of  wheels,  parallel  therewith  and  in  the  same  horizon- 
tal plane.  The  ends  of  this  shaft  carried  cranks  which  were  connected 
by  the  usual  side  rods  to  cranks  on  the  ends  of  the  driving-wheel 
shafts,  thus  transmitting  the  motion  to  the  driving-wheels.  This 
arrangement,  first  introduced  into  the  "Traveler,"  secured  the  spur 
gearing  from  shocks  due  to  the  irregularities  of  the  road  and  disposed 
finally  of  a  most  troublesome  cause  of  breakages.  Chief  Engineer 
Knight,  in  his  annual  rejDort  for  1833,  states  that  the  "Atlantic" 
has  run  13  280  miles,  burning  anthracite  coal,  of  which  it  had,  in  that 
distance,  consumed  190  tons  without  the  failure  of  a  single  tube. 

The  building  of  these  engines  was  now  transferred  to  the  company's 
shops  at  Mount  Clair,  under  Phineas  Davis  as  contractor,  and  the 
work  was  there  conducted  by  him  until  his  untimely  death  by 
an  accident  to  a  new  engine  he  was  testing,  September  27th,  1835. 
Mr.  Davis  was  succeeded  by  Gillingham  and  Winans,  who  lent  their 
skill  to  the  further  perfecting  of  the  machinery  and  brought  these  en- 
gines to  a  degree  of  efficiency  which  is  surprising.  So  well  and  so 
thoroughly  was  the  detail  of  this  engine  worked  out,  and  so  well 
adapted  was  it  to  hauling  heavy  loads  at  slow  speeds  through  curves 
of  the  shortest  radius,  that  it  has  survived  to  a  very  recent  day. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  late  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe  prepared  for 
the  Railroad  Gazette  a  very  full  and  complete  description  of  this  engine, 
it  is  noted  by  the  editor  that  four  of  the  engines  were  still  in  use. 
Whether  any  are  in  service  to-day  I  am  not  fully  informed,  but  only  a 
few  years  ago  they  were  used  for  yard  work  at  Mount  Clair  and  were 
very  efficient. 

While  the  improvements  we  have  noted  in  the  locomotives,  and 
which  we  have  traced  down  to  1836,  were  being  effected,  other  depart- 
ments of  the  work  were  progressing.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1832,  the 
line  was  opened  to  the  Potomac  Kiver  at  the  Point  of  Rocks,  a  distance 
of  70  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  was  regularly  worked  throughout  by 
horse-power.     As  already  stated,  it  had  been  contemplated  to  effect, 
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i^-ith  inclined  planes,  the  crossing  of  Parr's  Ritl^e,  the  summit  .»f 
which  was  800  feet  above  tide  and  the  eastern  foot  of  which  man 
reached  at  about  -tO  miles  from  Baltimore.  The  pla^'iug  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  working  of  the  i)lanes  was,  however,  deferrtnl  from  rear 
to  year,  and  the  traffic  carried  across  the  ridge  by  honM*-)>ower, 
until  the  development  of  the  engines  already  desoril>ed  lod  to  their 
being  tested  on  the  heavy  grade  of  the  intended  plane«. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that,  at  the  very  outset,  wurk  along  the 
Potomac  was  stopped  by  litigation,  resulting  in  favor  of  the  Canal 
Company;  a  compromise  was  sought  and  tinally  eftect«»d  in  the  Hpriiu/ 
of  lH:i3.  The  immediate  ditlieulty  was  the  passage  of  the  several  h] 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  which  are  cleft  by  the  river  with  ImiKI  and  nx^kr 
slopes  and  first  encountered  by  the  road  in  the  Catoi'tin  Mountain  at 
the  Point  of  Rocks,  and  continue  at  intervals  for  12  miles  to  H«ri>er's 
Ferry.  The  compromise  arranged  need  not  Ix?  considered  here.  It  was 
onerous  enough,  but  could  not  ])e  avoided,  and  under  it  the  work  was 
completed  to  a  point  opposite  Harper's  Ferry  by  DeeeuiU'r,  IXM. 

During  these  years  of  obstruction,  authority  had  U'en  obtaiui*d  to 
construct  a  branch  road  to  Washington,  and  in  IK'U  Mr.  B.  H.  I^tr«»l>e 
was  appointed  an  assistant  and  assigned  to  the  recounaiaHaneo.  Thin  was 
followed  up  without  delay  by  a  more  definite  and  careful  examination. 
Mr.  Knight  takes  a  most  comi)rehensive  %*iew  of  what  he  says  must 
become  a  great  national  highway.  He  urges  that  no  gratles  exe«'«'«liug 
20  feet  per  mile,  nor  any  curve  of  less  radius  than  1  5(K>  foH.  or  in  ex- 
treme cases,  1  000  feet,  be  tolerated  if  avoidable  at  any  n'«Monablc 
expen.se,  so  that  light  locomotives  may  make  the  run  regularly  in  two 
hours  and  indicates  the  possibility  of  a  *•  message  U>iDg  mo^le  to  pa*s 
the  whole  distance  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  in  one  hoar. "  Tho 
surveys  were  continued  with  great  minuten«'HH  so  that,  as  tho  I*rvsitlent 
expresses  it,  "the  route  finally  adoptetl  shouUl  l«»«ve  no  lM*lt4*r  on© 
available  to  a  rival  corporation." 

In  July,  IHIW,  Mr.  Knight  subunis  his  report  und  ttimlvM-^  .if  l«i-lv«« 
alternative  lines  with  a  degree  of  elaboration  •■■•^  •"^■'  that  I  vrolurr 
to  say  has  rarely  In-en  eiiualed.       The  line   i  itl   by   him  was 

at  once  placed  under  contrai't,  and  uud«'r  Mr.  B.  H.  LAlrolx*.  as  tho 
engine<!r  in  charge,  was  completed  and  opentnl  Angust  Hftth,  1K85.  At 
its  point  of  divergence  from  the  main  st^'m  7  mil«  from  lUHimorr  it 
crosses  the  Patapsco  by  a  masonry  riaduct  <rf  eight  arehc».  ««arh  ot  &8- 
foot  chord,  some  70  feet  in  height  above  the  water  and  of  a  toUl  laaftk 
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of  707  feet.  This  was  designed  by  Mr.  Latrobe  and  stands  to-day  a 
monument  to  his  taste  and  j^rofessional  skill. 

The  superstructure  of  the  branch  road  was  intended  to  be  a  great 
improvement  on  the  various  forms  used  thus  far  on  the  main  stem.  It 
consisted  of  longitudinal  sills  6  inches  square,  and  from  12  to  40  feet 
in  length,  laid  in  trenches,  so  cut  for  their  reception  that  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  sills  will  be  from  2  to  5  inches  below  the  graded  surface  of 
the  roadbed.  On  this  were  laid  crossties  4  feet  from  center  to  center, 
and  cut  out  to  receive  stringed  pieces  of  yellow  pine  6  inches  square,  on 
which  were  laid  the  first  heavy  T-rails  used  on  the  road.  This  rail 
weighed  40  pounds  per  yard,  as  proposed  by  the  Chief  Engineer  and 
modified  in  the  shape  of  its  face  or  surface  by  Mr.  Boss  Winans. 

I  must  now  say  something  of  the  progress  made  in  coaches,  cars 
and  car  wheels.  The  coaches  were  at  the  outstart  made  about  as  com- 
fortable as  the  stage  coach  of  the  day,  and  were  built  on  much  the 
same  pattern;  but,  of  course,  with  cast-iron  wheels.  The  "Ohio,"  of 
which  I  am  able  to  show  you  a  lithograph,  was  an  improvement  on 
those  which  had  preceded  it.  You  will  see  that  it  is  provided  with  Mr. 
Winans'  anti-friction  boxes.  So  long  as  horse-power  alone  was  used, 
nothing  better  was  required.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  locomotive 
appeared  upon  the  road,  there  came  with  it  the  necessity  for  modifica- 
tion in  the  carriages.  The  wheels,  at  first  light  to  save  weight,  were 
made  heavier  to  give  needed  strength  with  increased  speed.  Mr. 
Knight  improved  the  shape  of  the  tread  and  flange,  while  John 
Elgar  and  Boss  Winans  developed  its  chilled  features,  and  Phineas 
Davis  further  improved  and  perfected  the  whole  by  altering  the  dis- 
position of  the  metal  in  the  tread  and  angle  of  the  flange,  and  by  in- 
troducing within  the  wheel  a  wrought-iron  ring  of  %  or  f-inch  round 
iron,  which  not  only  jDerfected  the  chill,  but  increased  the  strength  of 
the  wheel. 

So  satisfied  was  Mr.  Knight  with  the  result,  that  he  observes  at 
quite  an  early  stage,  "the  cast-iron  wheel  has  probably  attained  the 
utmost  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable. "  Thousands  of  these  wheels 
were  made  at  Mr.  Winans'  shops,  not  only  for  use  in  various  parts  of 
this  country,  but  for  some  of  the  German  and  Swiss  roads  which  used 
them  extensively  up  to  1851.  Mr.  Knight  in  his  report  for  1836  states, 
that  "the  chilled  wheels  have  run  30,000  miles  and  more  at  the  high 
speed  used  on  the  Washington  branch  without  the  failure  of  a  single 
wheel,"  and  he  further  states  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
50,000  miles  might  be  accomplished  by  them. 
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The  increase  of  speed  due  to  the  use  of  steam  made  ^^re«t«r  iii€«<li- 
ness  desirable  in  the  coach  than  was  pos8il)le  in  the  four-whetdtHl  car. 
The  long  stringers  and  sills  for  the  track,  some  of  them  as  long  a«  40 
feet,  had  been  heretofore  carried  over  the  tiuishcd  road  on  two  of  the 
ordinary  four-wheel  i)latform  cars,  coupled  by  a  long  pole.  On  the 
platform  of  each  of  these  cars  there  rested  transversely  a  Imlnter  with 
a  vertical  pin,  or  king-V)olt,  passing  through  its  middle  point  and  ho 
connected  to  the  platform  of  the  car  as  to  |>ermit  the  Iwlster  to  Hwivel 
freely.  On  these  bolsters  of  the  two  connected  platform  carH,  and 
stretching  from  one  to  the  other,  the  track  timbers  referretl  to  wer»« 
laid.  Vertical  stakes  secured  to  the  ends  of  the  bolsters  prevente<l  the 
timber  from  rolling  off.  This  contrivance,  a  veri-  familiar  and  natural 
one,  and  not  even  then  used  for  the  first  time,  answered  its  pur]>oae 
perfectly,  and  from  its  steadiness  of  motion  suggesttMl  to  the  actire 
mind  of  Koss  Wiuans  the  carrying  of  i)as.sengcrs  on  a  ear  constructed 
on  the  same  principle.  His  experiments  soon  followcnl,  and  in  the 
annual  report  of  October  Ist,  181^3,  the  superintendent  of  machincrv 
notes  that  he  is  building  three  car  liodies  to  form  one  coach  on  eight 
wheels  to  carry  sixty  passengers. 

This  was  the  birth  of  the  eight-wheel  car  which  was  pat<'nt<Hl  by 
Mr.  Wiuans  and,  though  the  courts,  after  long  litigation.  deeidt»<l  ad- 
versely to  his  claim  on  the  ground,  I  lu'lieve,  of  prior  um-,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  timber  car  and  a  similar  one  for  transporting  large  bloeka 
of  granite  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  yet  I  have  always  believed  that  to  Kom 
^Vinans  we  are  indebted  for  this  great  imi)rovement.  Very  noon  then'- 
after  eight-wheel  cars  were  used  throughout  the  line  for  Ixtth  {MMiieDger 
and  freight  traffic,  and  spinial  <urs  were  provided  for  tiaggage,  which 
had  theretofore  l>een  carried  on  toj)  of  the  coachi's. 

In  18:^'),  James  Stimi)S(m,  who  claimed  to  have  inviutiHl  n  yiuu-d 

axle,  jiermitting  the  wheels  at  each   «'nd   thereof  to  revolve  iude|M-nd. 

ently,  apjilied  to  President  Thomas  to  have  his  invention  aibipl*"*!  oo 

the  roa«l.     The  (luestion  was  subinitt^nl  to  Chief  Engirnvr  Knight,  wh.i 

report^Ml  unfavorably,  in  a  letter  to  the  PreHi.lent,  dat*-«l  May  'i^d.  IKW. 

In  this  he  discusses  at  mueh   hngth  th.«   nature  of  the  niHKtam-r*  to 

whiih  the  whe<ds,  axles  and  rails  are  expositl.     The  following  |> 

is  worth  (quoting: 

"While  upon    this    part i«uliir    piirt    of   t)i«     -'i' 
ailvaui'e  tin*  iM'lit'f,  that  in  regur.l  t<>  if-'ii^'iunK-   t' 
on  ilitfereut  parts  of  a  railroad   laid  out    in  st' 
and  in  the  perfecting  of  the  cast-iron  wh«el  to  L 
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to  mention  improvements  in  the  locomotive-engine,  more  has  been 
done  at  Baltimore  "upon  the  railways  of  this  Company  than  in  all  the 
world  beside." 

I  have  stated  that  the  road  was  opened  to  Harper's  Ferry  in  De- 
cember, 1834.  The  portion  of  the  line  crossing  Parr's  Eidge,  located 
for  inclined  planes  with  stationary  engines  at  a  maximum  grade  of  270 
feet  per  mile,  was  still  worked  by  horses,  as  were  also  the  12  miles  be- 
tween Point  of  Kocks  and  Harper's  Ferry.  The  latter  section  was  so 
worked  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  Canal  Company  to  the  use 
of  locomotives,  because  they  frightened  the  canal  horses.  Trials  of 
the  new  Davis  engine,  already  described,  having  been  made  on  the 
planes  of  Parr's  Ridge,  and  the  ability  of  the  engine  to  overcome  even 
a  grade  of  270  feet  being  fully  demonstrated,  the  road  across  the  ridge 
was  re-located  to  adapt  it  for  locomotive  power.  This  was  done  with 
grades  of  about  80  feet  per  mile,  increasing  the  distance  less  than  one 
mile,  and  was  put  in  operation  in  June,  1839,  when  a  pecuniary  consid- 
eration to  the  Canal  Company  having  meanwhile  steadied  the  nerves  of 
their  horses,  the  whole  line,  as  far  as  completed,  was  in  operation  with 
locomotives. 

The  increasing  demand  for  these  machines  was  partly  met  by  replac- 
ing the  engines  at  work  on  the  Washington  branch  by  others  built  by 
Mr.  William  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  having  horizontal  boilers  and  one 
pair  of  driving  wheels  of  4  feet  diameter,  with  a  truck  in  usual  form, 
cylinder  of  10^  inches  diameter  and  18  inches  stroke,  and  weighing  9 
tons  with  5^  tons  on  the  drivers.  It  was  a  form  of  engine  much  better 
adapted  to  the  fast  passenger  service  of  that  line,  and  was  in  its  day  a 
most  efficient  machine.  These  engines  used  wood  fuel  and  were  followed 
by  others  on  the  same  general  plan,  using  the  same  fuel,  which  was 
found  less  costly  than  the  anthracite  coal  supplied  to  the  Davis  engines. 

The  crossing  of  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  effected  by  a 
timber  bridge,  designed  by  B.  H.  Latrobe,  and  built  by  Wernwag.  It 
was  a  noted  structure  in  its  time,  being  modeled  somewhat  upon  the 
plan  of  a  celebrated  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Schaafhausen.  A  pecu- 
liarity of  the  line  at  this  point  necessitated  a  bifurcation  of  the  bridge 
at  its  western  end,  forming  two  branches  of  a  Y ;  the  one  arm  connecting 
by  a  single  span  to  the  south  with  the  Winchester  and  Potomac  Rail- 
road, then  just  completed,  to  meet  it ;  the  other,  by  two  spans  to  the 
west,  being  the  prolongation  of  the  main  stem  of  the  railroad. 

This  arrangement,  involving  the  use  of  switches  midway  of  the 
bridge,  was  necessarily  somewhat  complicated,  but  it  has  continued  to 
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this  day,  although  the  rapidly  iucreasiug  weight  of  the  locomotives  umi 
trains  caused  the  replacing  of  the  timl)er  bridge  at  a  hitor  date,  1H52, 
by  an  iron  truss  patented  by  Wendell  Bollman,  the  detaiN  of  which 
were  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Tegmeyer,  and  which  has  been  claimed  M 
the  first  iron  truss  railroad  bridge. 

The  extension  of  the  line  from  Harper's  Ferry  westwanl  to  Cumber- 
laud,  a  distance  of  96  miles,  was  now  being  presseil  forward  with  bin 
characteristic  energy  by  Mr.  Latrolx*,  the  engineer  of  l<H-atioa  and  con- 
struction,  and  was  opened  to  Cumberland  in  NovemWr,  1H42.  The 
engineering  features  do  not  call  for  special  comment  here,  U^yoml  ref- 
erence to  the  track  superstructure  which  still  adhered  to  the  HulHiiill. 
It  consisted  of  a  wooden  under-sill  and  stringed  piece  with  croHH-ties 
and  blocks  between  them,  the  whole  fastened  by  woo<leo  pinn.  The 
iron  rail  was  of  the  bridge  form,  weighing  51  pounds  to  the  yard,  with 
east-iron  chairs  at  the  ends  and  in  the  middle  of  the  liarn,  which  were 
held  firmly  dox^-n  to  the  stringed  i>iece  by  screw  bolts  at  the  end**  and 
hook-headed  spikes  at  intermediate  distances.  The  whole  n^ttting  on 
a  bed  of  ]»roken  stone  1  foot  in  dei)th. 

A  marked  stage  in  the  development  of  the  engines  for  this  ext<>DJiioo 
must  now  be  noticed.  In  IH.'JG  Ross  Winans  constructed  two  enginoH 
for  the  road  with  the  Cooper  vertical  lM)iler  and  with  the  cylindeni 
placed  horizontally  at  the  rear  end  of  the  frames  and  connecting  br  the 
spur  wheel  and  pinion  through  the  independent  shaft  to  f«»ur  drivinfc* 
wheels  as  in  the  "  (Jrasshopper  "  engines.  This  arrangement  enabled 
the  boiler  to  be  depressed  and  lowered  the  center  of  gravity  t»f  the  whole 
machine  some  12  inches,  thereby  giving  great4'r  stability  at  high 
velocity.  This  i)lan  was  further  develoiH»d  in  1H4*2  in  m-ven  <*ngine«, 
built  for  the  West<'rn  Railroad  of  Massachum'ttM,  which  hatl  eight 
drivers  instead  of  four.  These  were  powerful  machint*,  but  were  not 
a  success.  They  were  entirely  unsuited  to  the  uim»  of  wockI;  aod  Mi 
anthracite  could  not  be  furnished  on  that  line  at  any  re«iM»n«ble  price, 
the  engines  were  soon  laid  aside. 

On  reaching  C'umb«'rlainl,  the  Raltnii'T.-  mid  «»hi«>  liuilr-'u.l  tApi>ed 
for  the  first  time  the  bituminous  <'oul  region,  and  »»  1... n  ii\.-  wan 
wanted  to  burn  that  fuel.     Mr.  WiuaiiH.  to  unH't  thi»»  <■■  '«^ 

an  engine  with  horizontal  boiler  ami  horiz4»ntal  cylinders  of  10  i  2S 
inches,  connecting  with  eight  «1  riving- whwdi*  IW  inched  in  diAinetar, 
through  a  spur  wheel  and  pinicm  as  heretofore,  and  weighing  '«t*i  tooa. 
Twelve  of  these  engines  were  placed  in  aervice  Wtween  IHfl  and  1*46, 
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and  were  a  great  advance  upon  anything  which,  had  preceded  them. 
They  burned  bituminous  coal  and  handled  the  coal  trade  in  its  in- 
cipiency.  They  led  the  way  in  the  development  of  the  coal-burning 
engine,  the  next  step  in  which  was  the  building  in  1846,  by  Mr.  Winans, 
of  four  engines  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Eeading  Eailroad  with  hori- 
zontal boilers,  horizontal  cylinders  and  eight  driving-wheels  of  46 
inches,  diameter,  the  use  of  spur  gearing  being  dispensed  with. 

I  mention  these  Reading  engines,  of  which  I  am  fortunately  able  to 
show  you  a  lithograph,  for  they  had  no  equivalent  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  E-ailroad,  and  yet,  as  the  first  built  with  large  fire-boxes  and 
horizontal  cylinders,  connecting  directly  to  the  four  pairs  of  driving 
Avheels,  they  mark  an  important  stage  of  progress  to  the  next  engine, 
built  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  known  as  the  "  Camel." 
The  first  of  this  class  of  engines  was  placed  on  the  road  in  1848,  in 
response  to  specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  Latrobe  and  limiting  the 
weight  to  22  tons.  It  had  17-inch  cylinders  of  22-inch  stroke  placed 
horizontally,  and  eight  43-inch  drivers;  the  fire-box  was  larger  and 
wider  than  ever  before.  In  distributing  the  weight  of  this  engine  on 
its  four  pairs  of  driving-wheels,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the 
large  dome  from  over  the  fire-box  to  a  point  well  forward  of  the  middle 
of  the  boiler,  where  also  the  throttle  valve  and  engine-man  were  placed. 
This  humped  feature  suggested  the  name  "Camel,"  which  was  given 
to  the  first  engine  of  this  form,  and  the  name  has  since  adhered  to  the 
type.  These  engines  were  developed  in  the  next  few  years  by  increase 
in  size  of  boiler,  fire-box  and  cylinders,  which  latter  were  19  x  22  inches, 
with  a  total  weight  of  engine  of  28  tons.  They  were  most  efficient  and 
enabled  the  heavy  grades  of  the  new  road  west  of  the  Cumberland  to 
be  worked  successfully.  In  fact,  the  engine  was  designed  for  these 
grades,  and  there  was  no  other  then  available  for  that  purpose. 

This  engine  has  been  further  developed  and  improved  upon  since, 
largely  in  the  shops  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  to  which 
road  many  of  them  were  supplied,  where  its  crudities  have  been  removed 
and  its  deficiencies  supplied  by  the  skill  of  the  several  engineers  of 
machinery  of  that  great  corporation,  notably  by  the  late  James  Milhol- 
land  and  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Wootten;  but  many  of  its  characteristics  and  im- 
portant features  can  readily  be  traced — the  horizontal  cylinders,  the  large 
and  wide  fire-box,  the  flat  connecting  and  side  rods;  the  latter  arranged 
with  fixed  bushings  incapable  of  adjustment,  a  feature  much  reviled  at 
the  time,  but  now  recognized  and  adoped  by  the  best  builders. 
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The  progress  of  the  road  V)eyon{l  CumlK»rland  wan  di-layi'd  fi.r  rive 
or  six  years  by  many  and  peculiar  causes.  \Mulethe  orij^nal  chartem 
granted  by  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  perpetual,  yet  there  were  limi- 
tations  as  to  time  of  completion  which  were  already  exceedcnl,  and  which 
now  operated  to  require  further  legislation;  while  a  limitation  in  the 
Pennsylvania  charter  operated  to  annul  it  altogether. 

Maryland  had  a  very  large  amount  of  money  invented  m  the  canal 
which  had  not  yet  reached  Cumberland  where  it  now  rt^its,  and  ntill 
cherished  the  hope  of  its  further  extension,  sotliat  the  railroa^l  looatiun 
must  still  be  subservient  thereto.  Virginia  endeavored  to  couple  with 
her  grants  of  extended  time,  onerous  stipulations  limiting  the  terminal 
point  to  Wheeling. 

The  railroad  company  would  have  preferred  to  locate  ita  line  to  A 
more  southern  point  on  the  Ohio,  preferably  to  Parkersburg  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  and  was  not  insensible  to  the  advantage*  of  a 
terminus  at  Pittsburgh,  but  was  evidently  averse  to  Wlu'«'ling. 

The  well-known  diplomatic  skill  of  I'resident  Louis  Mcl^ne  had 
full  scope  in  reconciling  the  difficulties,  and  with  somo  meaj«ure  of  i»uc- 
cess,  for  though  the  Act  of  Virginia,  of  March,  1847,  stipulated  WhiM*!- 
ing  as  the  terminus,  yet  the  conditions  were  less  onerous  than  certAio 
earlier  acts,  under  which  the  company  declined  to  procH»o<i.  It  con- 
tained a  section  which  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  facilitate  tv>n- 
nection  with  a  branch  to  Parkersburg.  This  was  so  promptly  uvail<><l  of. 
that  the  Northwestern  Virginia  Railroad,  now  the  Parkerj'biirK'  Branch 
Kailroad,  was  well  under  way  ]>efore  the  road  was  ojmh.  il  to  \Vh«-«bng. 
and  was  completed  a  few  years  tln*reafter. 

The  definitive  location  of  the  whole  line  from  ('unilM«rland  we«t  waa 
now  ])U8hed  forward  by  numerous  parties.  At  the  went  en«l  thn-**  alter- 
native lines  of  approach  to  the  Ohio  pn^sented  themnelven  after  avoid- 
ing the  southwest  comer  of  Pennsylvania.  disUnt  from  Win-  '«»• 
40to5<)  miles.  The  first  reached  the  Ohio  at  the  m«Hith  of  hi-o  <  r.-.k, 
the  most  southern  point  i>ermitted  by  the  Act  of  IMT.  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  river  25  miles  to  Wln^'ling.  The  next  tou.h.nl  the  river  at 
the  mouth  of  (Jrave  Creek.  12  miles  Udow  WluMding.  The  Uiirtl  ria 
Wheeling  Creek  only  reached  the  river  at  the  (Hty  of  Whwdmn.  The 
first,  although  the  longer,  had  light  gnidea  and  no  binary  work,  and 
waa  the  choice  of  Mr.  Latro»>e.  The  MM<.nd  an.!  third  iTtmrnnX  •everal 
divides  involving  much  heavy  work,  each  of  the  tw.»  inoluaing  IWianI 
Tree  Tunnel  of  2  'M\()  feet,  with  K<^f«K>t  gra<l.i»  on  either  •ide. 
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Wheeling,  fearing  an  attempt  to  deprive  her  of  the  benefits  of  the 
actual  terminus,  protested  against  the  adoption  of  the  Fish  Creek  line 
as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1847,  and  of  a  subsequent  agree- 
ment between  the  city  and  the  company.  She  called  to  her  aid  Jona- 
than Knight  and  Charles  EUet,  Jr.,  as  engineer  experts.  Mr.  Knight 
had  resigned  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  had  been  suc^ 
ceeded  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  in  1842,  about  the  time  of  the  completion  of 
the  road  to  Cumberland,  and  now  brought  all  the  knowledge  and  skill 
acquired  in  the  company's  service  during  his  fifteen  years  of  connection 
with  it  to  bear  in  opposition  to  its  plans  and  to  the  views  of  its  chief 
engineer,  his  former  assistant.  The  situation  may  well  have  been  em- 
barrassing to  Mr.  Latrobe,  whose  notions  of  professional  ethics  were 
of  a  different  order. 

It  will  be  too  long  a  story  to  enter  here  into  the  details  of  the  con- 
troversy. It  was  skilfully  managed  on  both  sides.  Keams  of  paper 
were  filled  with  the  calculations  and  discussions  of  the  engineers  and 
with  the  arguments  of  counsel,  among  whom  were  Daniel  Webster, 
Reverdy  Johnson  and  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe.  The  matter  was  finally  adjusted 
by  arbitration  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  resulting  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Grave  Creek  line,  having  caused  a  further  delay  of  three  years. 

The  questions  of  location  having  been  settled,  the  construction  of 
the  200  miles  from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling  was  pressed  at  all  points 
with  energy  by  able  assistants.  William  H.  Small,  George  Hoffman, 
Thomas  Bowles,  James  L.  Randolph,  George  McLeod,  Charles  P. 
Manning,  Benjamin  D.  Frost,  Alfred  F.  Sears  and  Albert  Fink,  the 
latter  a  Past  President  of  the  Society,  are  names  most  of  which  are 
familiar  to  you. 

The  track  from  Cumberland  westward  was  laid  throughout  with 
60-pound  rails  on  cross-ties,  with  a  wrought-iron  H  or  lip  chair  of  boiler 
plate.  The  latter,  though  better  than  anything  which  had  preceded 
^it,  was  very  unreliable.  The  graded  road  was  ballasted  ahead  of  the 
track  with  broken  stone,  sand  or  gravel,  as  might  be  obtainable.  The 
track  was  not  yet  perfect,  but  a  great  step  in  advance  was  made,  when 
there  was  no  longer  a  sub-sill  to  churn  away  in  the  mud  beneath  a  real 
or  pretended  ballast. 

Mr.  Latrobe's  adoption  of  the  116-foot  grades  in  crossing  the  moun- 
tains was  deemed  bold  and  ^hazardous,  but  he  had  been  trained  in  a 
school  which  was  self-reliant.  He  made  his  calculations  of  what  he  re- 
quired  and  what  he  felt  sure  could  be  accomplished,  and  found  in  Ross 
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Winans  the  man  who  recognizeil  the  occasion,  au«l  uutiertook  the  iMk 
of  designing  an  engine  that  shouhl  perform  the  work.  Well  do  I  re- 
mem]>er  accompanying  Mr.  Winans  on  his  tirst  test  of  the  new  em.-  ■ 
on  the  grade  for  which  it  was  designed.  Tlie  oi-ca8i<>n  was  the  oikhju.k 
of  the  new  road  in  July,  1.S51,  to  Piedmont  station,  2M  mileii  wwit  «»f 
Cumberland.  Here  begins  the  116-foot  grade  which  continuen  for  17 
miles  to  the  top  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  track-laying  force 
was  busily  engaged  some  3  or  4  miles  l>eyond,  and  tliis  Hhort  dintjuice 
was  all  that  was  available  to  see  what  the  engine  could  do.  An  a  tent  of 
its  full  i)ower  it  did  not  amount  to  much,  l)ut  there  were  att«4*he«l  to 
the  engine,  in  addition  to  the  i)assenger  cars  of  the  excnrsioniHtH.  % 
number  of  car-loads  of  iron  rails,  all  that  were  availablo.  ami  ^nth  theiie 
the  engine  started  at  the  foot  of  the  grade  and  made  its  run  at  the  r»t« 
of  10  or  12  miles  per  hour  with  a  large  fmr])lus  of  steam,  which  was  cut 
off  at  half  stroke.  On  arri^'ing  at  the  end  of  the  trark  with  steam  blow- 
ing off,  there  was  much  congratulation.  It  was  rcalizccl  that  the  ({ued- 
tion  of  ability  to  work  this  grade,  of  which  great  doubt  had  )ie«D 
expressed,  was  clearly  demonstrated  with  alargerener^'eof  jiowerin  the 
engine,  and  from  that  time  forward  no  more  was  said  of  impoHMibilitieA. 

In  the  follo^\-ing  winter  and  sjiring  tin*  trark  wan  rarritNl  to  and 
across  the  slopes  of  Cheat  Kivcr.  Here,  the  dvv\t  ravim*s  of  Trmr  Knn 
and  Buck  Eye  Hollow  were  crossed  on  grades  of  a))ont  105  feet  to  the 
mile  at  an  elevation  of  some  ICA)  feet  above  the  l>e*l  of  the  nrine  by 
trestle  work,  soon  replaced  by  ])ermanent  structure*,  the  dftail  of  which 
was  executed  by  our  Past  President,  AlWrt  Fink,  then  office  aMiiMaot 
of  Mr.  Latrobe. 

The  next  great  feature  was  Kingwood  Tunnel  of  4,100  fe«»t  in  length. 
Thirf  work  not  being  rciKly  in  time  to  pass  the  tra<'k-layrn»  through 
witliout  much  delay,  Mr.  Latrol>e  determined  togradi*  a  tnu>k  oTer  the 
tunnel  and,  passing  the  iron  over  it,  to  continue  the  work  of  trark-Ur- 
ing  beyond.  The  maximum  grade  involve<l  in  this  wan  10  fret  |>erhnn- 
<lr«>d.  \vhi<h,  though  intended  for  horse-power,  wan  worke«|  bythecAinel 
engine,  which  i)ushed  over  it  one  car  of  rails  without  any  nerioua  difll* 
culty.  At  a  later  i>eriod,  after  the  oiH^ning  of  the  roa*!,  when  th«'  arch- 
ing of  the  tunnel  was  in  i)rogress,  this  tcnij»orary  lino  wan  r*'vii»«^l  with 
a  maxinmin  grade  of  5  per  <ent.,  and  the  whole  traffie  of  the  ro*4l  v«« 
carrie<l  over  it  for  some  moutiis.  The  cnxMing  of  thi«  tunnel  eflre«*t4*d. 
the  i)rogress  of  the  roail  lay  on  easier  liui*«  for  nome  HO  niil<<«.  Tba 
Monongahela  Kiver  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  of    thni.  ii|»aDs  of  900 
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feet  each.  The  masonry  of  the  piers  and  abutments  of  this  bridge 
were  entrusted  to  our  late  member,  Mr.  James  L.  Randolph,  who  was 
the  division  engineer,  the  superstructure  being  designed  by  Mr.  Fink. 

At  Board  Tree  Tunnel,  about  164  miles  west  of  Cumberland,  was 
encountered  another  temporary  delay  by  reason  of  the  failure  or 
inefficiency  of  the  contractors.  Here,  Mr.  Latrobe  again  determined 
to  avail  of  a  temporary  crossing  over  the  top  of  the  hill.  This  time 
the  maximum  gradient  was  6  per  cent.  The  crossing  was  effected  by 
a  series  of  zigzags,  or  switchbacks,  two  on  one  side  of  the  hill  and  five 
on  the  other.  The  topography  was  such  that  there  were  two  curves 
on  the  line  of  180  degrees  and  more  of  continuous  curvature  in  one 
direction;  the  limiting  radius  was  300  feet.  Mr.  Latrobe  has  himself 
so  well  described  this  crossing  that  I  will  not  repeat  it  here  at  length. 
This  temporary  road  was  most  successfully  worked  for  some  five  or 
six  months.  Beyond  this  point  for  36  miles  to  its  terminus  at  Wheel- 
ing there  are  no  features  of  special  interest  which  I  now  recall.  The 
last  rail,  completing  the  track  to  that  point,  was  laid  on  the  eve  of 
Christmas,  1852,  and  early  in  the  next  month,  January,  1853,  the 
formal  opening  of  the  road  to  Wheeling  took  place. 

And  now,  ere  closing  an  address  which  has,  I  fear,  already  taxed 
your  patience  too  severely,  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  of  the  man  who 
brought  this  great  work  to  a  conclusion.  Mr.  Latrobe  was  identified 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  almost  from  the  very  beginning. 
He  had  been  intended  for  the  law,  but  after  completing  his  course  of 
study,  and  being  admitted  to  the  Maryland  bar,  concluded  that  railway 
engineering  was  more  to  his  taste.  He  entered  the  service  as  an  assist- 
ant to  Mr.  Knight,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  Mr.  Knight  in  all 
his  career  never  had  a  more  faithful  one.  None  could  have  been  more 
loyal  than  he,  and  when  he  was  no  longer  an  assistant,  but  himself 
the  chief,  his  modesty  was  as  marked  as  before. 

While  his  was  the  mind  which  planned  and  directed  all,  one  might 
have  supposed  that  the  ideas  emanated  from  the  assistants,  so  ready 
was  he  to  give  them  credit  for  their  well-executed  details.  He  took 
pride  in  the  work  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  identified.  He 
never  could  have  accepted  a  retainer  to  oppose  its  interests  whether 
he  was  on  its  pay-roll  or  not.  He  left  behind  him  in  that  portion  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  which  he  built,  a  monument  to  his 
professional  skill;  and  in  the  hearts  of  his  assistants,  a  loving  remem- 
brance not  soon  to  be  effaced. 
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SOME  NOTES   ON  THE  HOLLAND   DIKES. 


By  WiLLiA5i  Starlin*},  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


WITH  DISCUSSION. 

In  1889  the  author  Hpent  a  few  davH  in  Holland,  antl  wmji  mveb  {■• 
preBHed  )>y  the  engineering  marvels  that  he  haw.  The  time  van  tooBhort 
and  his  a<>(|naintance  with  tho  country  too  8U|>erficiiil  to  maki*  hia  ruil 
of  any  profit.  He  determined,  however,  to  avail  hiiuaelf  of  the  flnit  op. 
portunity  for  another  visit.  With  thia  view,  after  at^iutring  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  Dut«h  language,  he  had  aome  correapondrnce  with  anioaiol- 
ancee  in  Holland,  and  read  a  few  lK>okn  that  were  rroommendad  to  himu 
That  whith  he  moat  deaired  to  Htudy  waa  the  dike  nratem.  InfomMltfno 
waa  nought  especially  on  tho  following  pointa: 

Sinking  and  permeable  fotjntlationa  ;  l»a4l  niat<'rial ;  prvrtotioa  0# 
leakage  under  the  dike  ;  dimeuaiona  oompatible  with  wafely  ;  oae  of  cnl* 
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verts  through  dikes  ;  protection  against  storms  ;  causes  of  breaks  ;  speci- 
fications of  work  ;  experience  with  outlets  ;  methods  of  administration. 

A  second  visit  was  paid  during  the  summer  of  1891.  All  these  sub- 
jects were  examined  to  some  extent,  and  more  or  less  information  will  be 
found  about  them  in  the  following  pages.  The  author  found  the  Dutch 
engineers  both  intelligent  and  courteous.  He  is  under  particular  obli- 
gations to  Mr.  W.  F.  Leemans,  The  Hague,  Chief  Engineer  in  charge  of 
the  Great  Bivers  ;  C.  F.  M.  H.  Schnebbelie,  Bois-le-Duc,  Chief  Engi- 
neer in  charge  of  the  New  Maas  Mouth  ;  Mr.  Wisboom,  his  assistant ; 
Mr.  P.  H.  Kemper,  Utrecht,  Engineer  of  the  Merwede  Canal ;  Mr.  Koole, 
Eesident  Engineer  of  the  Westkapelle  Dike ;  Mr.  H.  E.  Bruyn,  of  the 
"Waterstaat  office,  at  The  Hague,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  L.  Bourdrez,  of  Middel- 
burg,  Zeeland,  student  of  Engineering  at  the  Polytechnic  College  at 
Delft.  All  these  gentlemen  took  particular  pains  to  supply  him  with 
information,  at  the  cost  of  some  trouble  to  themselves. 

The  author  visited  some  of  the  most  remarkable  seaworks,  which 
filled  him  with  admiration,  but  also  with  despair,  as  there  seemed  hardly 
a  possibility  of  ever  being  able  to  imitate  them.  What  interested  him 
particularly  were  the  river  dikes,  from  their  close  analogy  to  those  of  our 
own  country,  and  it  was  those,  accordingly,  that  received  most  of  his 
attention.  The  Dutch  have  had  the  same  problems  to  solve  as  we,  and 
a  study  of  their  methods,  adopted  after  a  long  experience,  ought  to  be 
of  some  profit  to  us. 

The  country  which  we  call  Holland  is  denominated  by  its  inhabitants 
the  Netherlands  or  the  Low  Countries — the  name  Holland  being 
restricted  properly  to  the  two  provinces  of  North  and  South  Holland. 
While,  on  the  whole,  a  flat  region,  it  is  not  uniformly  so.  It  consists  of 
two  separate  divisions,  of  different  geological  periods,  and,  of  course, 
diverse  in  their  types.  One  is  strictly  alluvial,  that  is,  it  was  formed 
while  man  was  on  the  earth  ;  the  other  is  pre-alluvial,  though  still 
belonging  to  the  Quaternary  epoch.  Briefly,  the  two  divisions  may  be 
called  uplands  and  lowlands.  The  uplands  comprise  about  41  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  lowlands  are  not  themselves  of  uniform  constitution.  They  were 
formed  in  different  ways,  are  composed  of  different  ingredients,  and 
their  history,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  altogether  dissimilar.  Part  was 
formed  by  deposit  from  the  sea,  part  from  the  great  fresh-water  rivers,  and 
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part  from  the  decay  of  forests  and  swami)-growth«.  The  couBeqnence  it 
that  the  lowlands  are  composed  of  strata  of  clay,  sand  and  pemt,  the 
proportions  and  relative  situation  of  each  va^yin^^  according  to  Io«'aIitT. 
Sand  and  clay  are  found  everywhere,  sometimes  the  on.'  and  HomotitnM 
the  other  being  the  predominant  constituent.  P.^at  is  often  ab«eot  alto- 
gether, generally  appearing  at  the  surface,  and  sometimes  below  the  sur- 
face, at  variable  distances. 

Peat  is  a  rotten,  spongy  and  very  compressible  soil,  which  retains 
and  transmits  water,  and  in  its  natural  state  is  not  8nitabl<>  for  cultiTs- 
tion.  An  artificial  sod  may  be  created  on  the  top  of  it  by  continned 
labor,  j)lanting,  pasturing  and  manuring,  and  some  very  good  lands 
have  been  formed  in  this  way.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  however, 
the  peat  has  been  cut  away  altogether,  to  the  depth  of  perhaps  6  feM 
or  more,  until  the  solid  clay  was  reached.  This  generally  underlies  the 
peat,  forming  a  stratum  of  variable  thickness.  It  is  very  rich  and  not 
ver}^  stiff,  and  when  treated  in  the  thorough  manner  which  the  Dutch 
farmers  practice,  it  makes  a  soil  of  incomparable  fertility. 

The  alluvial  land,  being  produced  by  deposit  from  ('xinting  rivers 
and  existing  seas,  the  level  of  which,  relatively  to  the  land,  has  not 
materially  changed,  cannot  be  built  up  by  such  deposit  to  the  highest 
mark  of  these  waters,  and  must,  hence,  be  liable  to  overflow  in  time  of 
flood  or  storm.  Still  more  must  thisbethecase  when  the  surface  ntrslA 
have  been  removed  to  a  considerable  depth.  In  order,  tlnTefore,  ilist 
cultivation  may  be  continuous  and  safe,  and  that  improvements  may  be 
fearlessly  undertaken  and  habitations  constructed,  the  land  mnsl  bo  pro- 
tected from  inundation.  It  is  well  known  that  this  has  been  effected  in 
Holland  by  its  famous  system  of  dikes. 

Dikes,  in  one  form  or  another,  have  existed  in  Hollantl  from  s  very 
early  time,  but  the  beginnings  of  the  prest^nt  synt^-m  are  saiil  to  date 
back  to  about  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  the  flftMOth 
century  (1421)  a  terrible  storm  carried  away  the  sea-dikcM  for  a  greet 
distance,  destroyed  seventy-two  towns  and  villages,  inundated  2<M)  000 
acres  of  land,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  100  000  iM«<»plr.  It 
gave  an  entirely  new  conformation  to  the  l/ower  Uhino  and  Maes,  Of»o- 
verting  an  inhabited  district  into  a  great  swamp,  which  has  only  lately 
been  i-artially  reclaim.d.  The  "Saint  Kli/alH-th*  Fl<»od."  as  it  le 
called  fmm  the  day  of  its  occurrence  (the  IHih  of  Novemlwr' .  i"  thus  ea 
imp  .rtant  date  in  the  hydrographic  history  of  IJoUand. 
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In  taking  measures  for  defense  against  the  external  waters,  it  is  clear 
that  the  most  dangerous  and  pressing  enemy  is  the  sea.  A  great  part 
of  the  Netherlands  is  directly  exposed  to  its  attacks.  North  Holland 
is  simply  a  narrow  peninsula,  with  the  sea  on  both  sides.  Friesland, 
Groningen,  Gelderland  and  Utrecht,  border  on  the  Zuider  Zee.  South 
Holland  and  Zeeland  abut  directly  on  the  North  Sea.  Much  of  the 
country  is  below  low  tide,  nearly  all  below  mean  flood.  Storms  would 
cause  the  waves  to  sweep  over  the  whole  land,  and  the  damage  that 
they  would  do  is  best  shown  by  the  frightful  ravages  which  they  have 
committed  in  the  past.  The  first  and  all-essential  provision  is  then 
to  be  made  against  the  sea. 

Holland  is  intersected  by  five  large  rivers— three  branches  of  the 
Khine,  the  Maas  and  the  Schelde.     Of  these,  the  last  is  hardly  a  Dutch 
river  at  all,  as  it  barely  enters  the  territory  of  the  Netherlands  with  its 
estuaries.     The   others   have  almost  all  of  their  alluvial  part  in  that 
kingdom.     It  is  impracticable  to  shut  off  these  rivers  from  the  sea. 
They  are  too  large.     It  would  be  practicable  to  dam  them,  but  so  great 
is  the  volume  of  water  which  they  discharge  that  it  would  be  well-nigh 
impossible  to  keep  them  diained.     Sluices  could  hardly  be  built  large 
enough  to  carry  off  their  waters  into  the  ocean  at  low  tide,  and  even  if 
this  were  possible,  they  would  have  to  be  drained  by  pumping  at  high 
tide.     Now,  the  greatest  draioing  machines  in  Holland  have  a  capacity 
of  about  100  000  cubic  meters  per  hour.     The  high-water  discharge  of 
the  smallest  of  the  great  rivers,  the  Maas,  is  more   than   eighty  times 
that  much.     In  time  of  storm,  the  sea  sometimes  remains  at  an  extreme 
height  for  several  days,  and  the  drainage  from  the  river  valleys  would 
accumulate  in  that  time  to  an  amount  which  would  be  almost  as  for- 
midable as  the  sea  itself.     Therefore,  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  must  be 
left  open.     But  if  the  mouths  are  left  open,  the  floods  of  the  ocean  will 
rise  in  them  and  overwhelm  the  lowlands  just  the  same  as  if  they  were 
directly  on  the  sea-coast.     Not  only  so,  but  the  rivers  themselves  are  sub- 
ject to  formidable  freshets,  rising  nearly  as  high  as  the  floods  of  the  sea. 
On  all  these  accounts  the  rivers  must  be  diked,  or  they  will  overflow 
the  land. 

Owing  to  the  flat  slope  of  the  Rhine  flood-plain  and  the  close  prox- 
imity to  tide- water,  the  rivers  show  a  strong  tendency  toward  the  delta 
formation— a  tendency  to  split  and  wander.  Therefore,  especially  in 
the  lower  part  of  their  course,  they  inter- osculate  and  are  united  with 
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one  another  by  a  network  of  small  watercourses.  The  Lek  and  the 
Waal  are  united  by  the  Noord  and  the  Botlek.  The  Waal  and  the  Mam 
are  so  close  together  at  Fort  St.  Andries  that  they  have  been  allowed  !o 
merge  together  in  time  of  tlood,  and  they  unite  at  Woudrichem.  By 
these  larger  and  smaller  streams  the  fluvial  part  of  the  Xetherlaudji  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  islands,  each  of  which  has  to  l>e  completely 
enclosed  by  a  ring  dike.  Of  these  islands  some  are  large  and  some 
small.  The  portion  of  North  Holland  lying  north  of  the  Y— now  the 
North  Sea  Canal — is  an  island.  So  is  the  still  great4'r  territory  com- 
posed of  portions  of  North  Holland, South  Holland,  Utrecht  and  Gelder- 
land,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Y  and  the  Zuider  Zee,  on  the  east  by 
the  Yssel,  on  the  south  by  the  Lek  and  its  continuations,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  German  Ocean.  A  very  important  island  is  included  l>e- 
tween  the  Lek  and  the  Waal,  from  their  point  of  separation,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Noord,  and  comi)rrhendin^^  th*-  districts 
called  the  Over  Betuwe,  the  Nedrr  Betuwe,  the  Land  van  Buren,  the 
Land  van  Culemborg,  the  Tielerwaard,  the  Vi^heerenlandeu  and  the 
Albla-sserwaard  (see  Plate  LIV).  Bein^  comj)let«ly  inclosed  by  dikes, 
these  tracts  can  have  no  natural  drainage.  They  mast  either  discharge 
their  rain  water  through  sluices  into  the  rivers  or  the  sea,  if  the  latter  be 
low,  or  be  pumped  out  if  the  external  water  I'C  hi^^her  than  the  internal. 
In  point  of  fact,  both  these  systems  have  to  be  re»orte«l  Uk  As  the 
several  portions  of  each  inclosed  island  are  of  different  elevationf,  eome 
being  one  foot  below  mean  Hood  and  some  fifteen  or  twenty,  the  lowest 
tracts  are  usually  themselves  diked  in.  Moreover,  as  prucmutione 
against  possible  breaches  in  the  river  or  sea  dikes,  there  an*  oocMiooal 
interior  lines  of  embankment,  dividing  some  of  the  islands  into  sab- 
ordinate  districts,  and  serving,  like  the  water-tight  compart  me  nti»  of  a 
ship,  to  limit  the  extent  of  th«*  injury. 

Dikes  may  therefore  with  propriety  l>e  classiti.d  un  n^a  dike*,  nvor 
dikes  and  internal  dikes. 

First.— The  sea  dikes  are  distinguishe*!  by  their  greal  ■Ueogth.  Am 
they  have  to  stind  the  shock  of  very  heiivy  waves,  they  mast  be  bail! 
with  a  very  long  sloi)e— as  this  has  been  found  one  of  the  moel  efcolasl 
safeguards  against  damage  by  breakers.  A  **Mik*beeeh  slope*'  of  40  or 
50  to  1  is  of  itoelf  usually  a  sufficient  protection  against  further  rutUog. 
Of  coarse,  it  is  not  practicable  to  give  so  flat  »  sIoihj  as  thin  at  all  plsree, 
or  perhaps  at  any.     The  front  of  the  dike  muni  tbea  be  protected  by 
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artificial  means,  usually  by 'stone,  giving,  however,  to  the  dike  as  flat  a. 
slope  as  possible,  consistently  with  economy — else  the  stone  revetment 
would  have  to  be  too  heavy,  and  would  be  too  precarious.  The  result 
of  endeavoring  to  reconcile  these  two  independent  principles  has  been 
the  evolution  of  a  cross-section  for  the  sea  dikes  which  combines  some 
features  of  each.  Of  course,  mere  hydrostatic  considerations  are  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of — the  necessity  of  providing  for  wave  wash  making  it 
obligatory  to  adopt  dimensions  several  times  greater  than  the  most 
liberal  allowance  for  mere  pressure  would  prescribe.  Furthermore,  as 
the  sea  is  raised  by  storms  sometimes  to  a  very  great  height,  there  must 
be  an  ample  margin  in  this  respect,  the  dikes,  for  complete  safety,  being 
18  or  20  feet  higher  than  mean  flood.  These  extraordinary  dimensions 
are  not  of  universal  application.  On  the  Zuider  Zee,  especially  on 
the  western  shores,  the  exposure  to  storm  and  tide  is  not  nearly  sa 
great  as  on  the  North  Sea,  and  the  dikes  are  reduced  in  size  accordingly, 
though  the  smallest  of  them  are  far  larger  than  would  be  required  to 
stand  the  mere  head  of  water  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Mr.  Caland,  a  well-known  Dutch  engineer,  divides  the  sea  dikes 
into  three  classes,  as  follows  :  Dikes  of  the  first  class,  situated  imme- 
diately on  the  North  Sea,  in  unfavorable  locations,  with  little  or  no 
foreshore,  with  steep  banks,  and  with  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
prevailing  (westerly)  winds.  Such  embankments  have  a  crown  of  at 
least  4  meters,  and  a  front  slope  of  at  least  10  to  1,  a  little  convex,  with 
the  lower  portion  somewhat  steeper,  about  6  to  1,  protected  by  a  heavy 
stone  pitching.  Dikes  of  the  second  class,  lying  further  inland  (the 
shores  of  Friesland  and  Groningen),  or  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers. 
The  crown  of  these  is  at  least  3.5  meters,  and  the  front  slope  6  to  1. 
Dikes  of  the  third  class,  still  less  exposed,  not  on  the  North  Sea,  with  a 
crown  of  at  least  2  or  2.5  meters,  and  a  front  slope  of  3  or  4  to  1.  All 
these  dikes  have  a  back  or  land  slope  of  at  least  2  to  1,  an  inner  berm 
or  banquette  of  4  to  10  meters,  and  an  outer  berm  somewhat  sloping  in 
profile,  and  generally  carried  up  one  or  two  feet  above  ordinary  flood 
tide.  Dikes  of  the  first  and  second  classes  are  often  built  higher  on  the 
outside.  The  road  is  then  placed  lower  down,  on  the  back  slope. 
Sometimes  the  outer  slope  is  made  concave,  instead  of  convex,  so  as  to 
give  the  stone  pitching  a  flatter  slope. 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  Caland  were  made  many  years  ago,  and  it 
is  believed  the  dimensions  now  in  vogue  greatly  exceed  those  given 
above.     The  author  is  sure  that  this  is  the  case  with  all  seen  by  him. 


Plate  LIV. 
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Not  all  of  the  sea-coast  needs  artificial  protection  against  inundstion. 
The  western  shores  are  naturally  defended,  in  a  gre^t  meuure,  by  a 
chain  of  dunes  or  sand-hills  extending,  with  little  interruption,  from  the 
Helder,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  North  Hollaed,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  near  Rotterdam.  Dunes  also  exist  on  the  west. 
ern  coasts  of  the  islands  of  South  Holland  and  Zeeland.  They  are 
heaped  up  by  the  aetion  of  the  winds,  like  snow-drift.'*,  and  are  subject 
to  gradual  and  continual  migration  inland,  from  the  Siimo  caune  which 
created  them.  Similar  phenomena  are  comniou  on  other  sea-coasts, 
notably  on  the  eastern  shore  of  our  own  continent,  where  the  landward 
movement,  apparently  almost  irresistible,  has  done  serious  damage 
and  threatens  more.  In  Holland  the  natural  mobility  of  the  »and  baa 
been  counteracted,  to  a  great  extent,  by  plantiug  the  seawanl  Hlo|>ea  of 
the  dunes  with  a  species  of  reed  grass  {Arundo  arenacea),  locally  called 
helm.  This  takes  root  even  in  pure  sand,  and  holds  the  material  in 
place.  It  is  planted  in  tufts  about  2  feet  aj^art.  The  few  points  on  the 
western  coast  where  the  dunes  are  mi.ssing,  the  western  shores,  and  moat 
of  the  eastern,  of  the  Zuider  Zee  (the  exceptions  being  where  the  up- 
lands abut  directly  upon  the  water)  are  protected  by  dikes. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection,  that  the  term  dike  ia  gen- 
erally  applied  by  the  Dutch  only  t<>  works  of  jirimary  importance, 
intended  to  keep  out  sea  or  river  water,  or  which  have  at  some  time 
served  such  a  purpose.  Embankments  of  inferior  grade  unually  go  by 
the  name  of  kaden  or  quays.  The  subject  of  protection  againnt  winds 
and  waves  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  hereafter. 

Second. — In  considering  the  rivers  of  Holland,  the  reader  will  prob- 
ably have  to  reconstruct  his  map  of  the  Netherlands.  Take  an  ordinary 
atlas  and  see  the  delineation  of  the  water  courses  of  this  kingdom.  Yon 
see  that  at  Panuerden  the  Rhine  splits  into  two  branches,  the  Waal  and 
the  Neder-Ryn.  Near  Arnhem  the  Noder-Ryn  is  again  divide*!,  Ihe 
Yssel  of  Gelderland  (so  ealhd  to  distinguish  it  from  another  water-eooTM 
further  down,  the  Yssel  of  Hollan«l)  diverging  toward  the  north  aad 
emptying  into  the  Zuider  Zee— the  other  brunch  pursuing  ita  way,  under 
difl'erent  names,  toward  the  west,  past  Itott4»rdam.  It  is  aiill  the 
Neder-Ryn  until  it  reaches  Wyk-by-Duurstetle,  where  (on  the  map)  il 
puts  forth  another  branch  called  the  Kromme  Hyn,  which  se^^ma  to  mn 
past  Utrecht  and  Leyden  to  the  sea  at  Kutwyk,  boi^miog  sooceaMvely 
the  Oude  Ryn  and  the  Leidsche  Ryu  in  ita  coarM.      .\l  Vroeawyk.  th« 
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Neder-Eyn  again  sends  forth  the  Vaartsche  Ryn,  meeting  the  Krommo . 
Byn  at  Utrecht,  and  the  Hollandsche  Yssel,  which  seems  to  run  pastr 
Gouda,  and  to  re-enter  the  parent  stream  just  above  Rotterdam,  thus 
forming  an  island.  At  Utrecht,  the  Kromme  Ryn  loses  a  part  of  its 
water  to  the  Vecht,  discharging  into  the  Zuider  Zee.  In  the  same  basin 
appear  the  Amstel  and  its  tributaries,  also  emptying  into  the  Zuider 
Zee,  and  in  North  Holland  the  Y,  which  appears  to  be  the  drain  of  a 
chain  of  lakes  lying  north  of  Amsterdam. 

Now,  this  does  not  in  the  least  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  present 
situation.  Of  the  streams  named  above,  three  alone  are  living  rivers, 
having  an  unobstructed  course  to  the  sea.  These  are  the  Yssel  of  Gelder- 
land,  the  Lek  and  the  Waal.  All  the  rest  have  long  since  been  cut  off 
from  all  connection  with  the  main  river  by  dams,  and  have  also  been 
dammed  at  their  lower  ends,  converting  them  into  pools  or  canals. 
Some  of  them  have  been  dammed  several  times,  dividing  them  into 
different  levels.  They  are  used,  in  this  condition,  for  several  purposes. 
The  dams  are  pierced  by  locks,  thus  still  allowing  them  to  be  used  for 
navigation,  and,  in  fact,  making  them  more  serviceable  for  that  end.  The 
water  is  maintained  at  a  high  level,  enabling  them  to  be  employed  as 
reservoirs  for  irrigation  and  for  the  supply  of  water  for  stock  and  for 
drinking.  By  means  of  powerful  pumping  apparatus,  water  is  brought 
into  the  elevated  pools  from  the  lower  lying  adjacent  fields,  and  they 
thus  serve  for  drainage.  To  accomplish  these  different  purposes,  their 
beds  have  been  enlarged  in  two  different  ways.  They  have  been  deep- 
ened by  dredging  and  the  banks  have  been  raised  by  dikes.  Their 
storage  capacity  has  thus  been  greatly  increased,  and  their  usefulness 
for  navigation  multiplied  many  times.  They  have  been  connected  with 
one  another  by  canals,  forming  a  vast  network  of  water-courses,  all  under 
perfect  control,  and  all,  except  the  main  rivers,  perfectly  stagnant.  The 
usefulness  of  the  high- water  level  will  be  more  plainly  seen  hereafter. 
Suffice  it  to  say  now  that  it  serves  the  purposes,  first,  of  giving  greater 
capacity;  second,  of  furnishing  water  to  the  higher  lying  lands;  and 
third,  of  affording  drainage,  in  a  natural  way,  into  the  sea  at  ebb-tide, 
or  into  the  main  rivers. 

The  three  rivers  just  named,  arms  of  the  Bhine,  are  of  very  different 
sizes.  The  Yssel  carries  about  one-ninth  of  the  total  discharge,  the 
Lek  two-ninths,  and  the  Waal  two-thirds.  They  are  all  diked  on  both 
sides  during  their   course   through  alluvial  ground,   which  is   about 
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equivalent,  roughly  speaking,  to  their  course  from  tlie  firat  point  of 
separation,  namely  Pannerden,  below  Emmerich,  to  their  moutlw.  Tho 
Maas  is  diked,  with  some  exceptions  to  be  noted,  from  about  Mcx^k,  a 
littk  above  Grave,  to  near  Woudrichem,  where  it  empties  into  the 
Waal.  (See  Plate  LIV.)*  The  Schelde  is  diked  from  above  Antwerp. 
Very  little  of  this  river,  however,  is  in  Holland. 

The  river  dikes  are  much  less  massive  than  the  sea  dikfMi,  and  are 
of  very  variable  dimensions,  according  to  the  material  of  which  they  art* 
built,  the  foundation  on  which  they  rest,  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
country  which  they  protect,  the  resources  of  the  local  organizations 
whirh  maintain  them,  and  many  other  considerations.  They,  aLno,  like  the 
sea  dikes,  are  exposed  to  wave  action.  Tho  rivers  are  wide  and  have 
long  bends,  through  which  the  winds  have  full  sweep.  The  deetructive 
force  of  the  wind  is  found  to  be  specially  great  when  it  blows  up  Btre*ni. 
It  is  necessary  then  to  make  provision  against  this  danger.  River  dikes 
are  exposed  to  other  perils,  some  general  to  all  dikos,  some  peculiar  to 
rivers,  some  incident  to  particular  rivers,  whi«h  cause  them  to  be  bailt 
in  forms  very  different  from  those  which  might  have  been  expected. 

The  sea  dikes  are  constructed  of  such  superfluous  streoKth  that  they 
ure  not  generally  instructive  as  a  study.  Tlie  river  dikes  have  not  b<*on 
built  with  the  same  lavish  expenditure.  They  bear  the  niarksof  having 
been  evolved  by  a  gradual  process  from  small  beginnings,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  economy  has  been  studied  in  their  construction  and  mainten- 
ance. For  these  reasons  and  also  because  they  were  closelj  analogous 
to  those  which  the  author  had  to  look  after  at  homo,  he  gave  them 
much  more  attention,  and  inspected  considerable  stretches  of  them 
personally. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  river  dikes  as  they 
actually  exist,  it  will  Ih)  proper  to  examine  a  little  the  principles  of  dike 
building.  In  Holland,  all  elevations  are  referred  to  "  Amstertlam 
Datum,"  expressed  by  the  abbreviation  "A.  P."  (Amst<?nlams.h  Peil). 
It  is  supposed  to  have  indicaUnl  mean  flootl  at  Amst«'rdttm  whon  the  Y 
was  open.     Tho  Y  i«  i»<^^^  '*■  P'^^t  of  the  North  Ssft  Canal  and  is  dammed 


•  Tbl«  pUte  it  a  copy  of  the  map     f  th«  •'  Rlrepg  of  th»  XsClMrlMda,*'  ■llfili  ••  •*• 
pamphlet  entitled    "  L.s  Volm    1  l«  BoyMUM  &m  fmj^-Bu*,"  pshllihii 

under  the  »ufplcr«  of  tbe  Dutch  o  c  MaPBlxstor  OoafW—  ot  tsltrsal  Vmti' 

gatlon,  in  1^90.  The  fljruree  Indicate  elerallon*  aboTe  Amatordaa  Dalsa.  TtotoMMStf 
and  k.  prefixed  to  flgurea,  mean  dike  and  kmi*.  Where  no  leUafVar*  ..r,a.».l  thm  •teTaltoa 
la  that  of  the  natural  lurfaco. 
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off  at  both  ends.  This  mean  flood  height  is  shown  by  a  certain  bolt  in 
the  front  wall  of  the  Bourse  at  Amsterdam,  and  also  by  two  other  bolts 
in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Other  data  are  high  water  (H.  W.),  low 
water  (L.  W.)  and  "  Mean  River"  (M.  R).  This  last  signifies  the  mean 
of  the  stages  from  May  1st  to  October  31st  (the  six  summer  months), 
for  the  last  decennium  that  ended  in  a  multiple  of  10 — for  instance, 
from  1880  to  1890. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  construction 
of  earthen  reservoir  walls  would  be  applicable  to  dikes,  but  it  is  not  so. 
There  are  local  and  economical  considerations  which  forbid  the  use  of 
the  precautions  usually  taken  with  reservoir  embankments  and  necessi- 
tate the  employment  of  others  in  their  stead.  Dikes,  in  short,  are 
cheap,  low  and  very  long  reservoir- walls,  designed  to  contain  water  for 
a  limited  time.  They  cannot  generally  be  built  on  firm  or  Impervious 
foundations  and  must  be  made  of  the  material  which  is  closest  at  hand, 
which  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  which  is  usually  abundant.  They  are 
almost  always  placed  directly  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  other 
words,  both  the  embankment  itself  and  its  foundation  must  depend 
upon  the  constantly  varying  nature  of  the  soil.  These  are  the  ruling 
conditions  to  which  the  construction  must  conform.  The  alluvial  soil 
of  Holland,  like  any  other  alluvium,  is  composed  of  strata  of  various 
qualities  of  earth,  differing  in  density,  in  tenacity,  and  in  their  capability 
of  being  made  water-tight.  All  natural  soils  are  more  or  less  porous  and 
transmit  water  pretty  freely;  but  some  still  retain  their  quasi-fibrous 
texture,  and  have  their  tenacity  not  impaired,  or  at  least  destroyed,  by 
being  infiltrated.  Others  become  entirely  disintegrated,  and  some  almost 
lose  their  solid  quality  and  run  like  a  liquid.  In  consequence  of  their 
porosity,  natural  soils  adjacent  to  water-courses  become  saturated  to  a 
long  distance  and  nearly  to  the  very  level  of  the  water  itself. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  construct  a  good  and  tight  dam  or  dike 
out  of  poor  material,  by  devices  familiar  to  engineers,  such  as  building 
in  thin  layers,  rolling,  watering,  ramming  or  tamping,  puddling,  and 
the  like.  But  if  the  natural  soil  be  porous  to  a  high  degree,  there  will 
be  leakage  under  the  embankment  to  an  extent  which  may  be  very  in- 
convenient and  even  extremely  dangerous.  The  water  which  thus 
transpires  through  the  soil  is  called  by  the  Dutch  "leak- water,"  and  by 
the  Americans  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  "sipe-water"  (pronounced 
seep).     It  is  sometimes  enormous  in  quantity.     If  the  soil  be  of  a  fibrous 
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and  tenacious  kind,  so  that  a  certiiin  continuity  and  coherency  are  pro- 
served  even  in  a  moist  or  wet  state,  the  evil  will  probablv  be  confined  to 
mere  leakage,  which  will  be  embarrassing  or  damaging  in  proportion  to 
its  quantity,  its  duration  and  the  means  of  ^'ettiug  rid  of  it  bj  drainage. 
But  if  the  soil  be  composed  of  loose  and  independent  particleii  of  ftmall 
size,  it  may  become  exceedingly  unstable  and  even  mobile  when  ntnrmted 
with  water.  A  fibrous  or  honey combetl  soil,  though  never  so  porous, 
yet  presents,  as  it  were,  a  network  of  cai)illary  tubes,  which  tkttorxl  a 
strong  frictional  resistance  to  the  How  of  water  and  diminish  the 
hydraulic  head  by  so  much.  But  earths  of  the  second  kind  pennit 
their  particles  to  be  perfectly  enveloped  by  the  liquid  and  held  in  sus- 
pension by  it,  in  proportion  to  their  smallness  and  lightness,  pcrhai>s 
also  to  the  cohesive  union  between  the  water  and  the  particles,  whicli  is 
different  in  different  earths.  Hence  result  a  variety  of  treacberi'U.H  and 
semi-fluid  soils,  commonly  classified  together  as  "iiuicksands,"  which 
instead  of  remaining  in  place  and  resisting  the  passage  of  water,  are 
actually  carried  by  it  and  are,  as  it  were,  incori>oratetl  with  it.  It  follows 
that  such  soils  will  transmit  the  pressure  of  the  external  watar  with 
comparatively  small  loss.  It  is  evident  that  if  tlic  water  stand  rcrr  high 
against  the  embankment,  the  pressure  transmitted  under  the  bank  will 
be  exerted  upon  the  layer  of  strong  soil,  if  such  there  be.  overlying  the 
quicksand,  and  if  this  be  thin,  will  "blow  it  np,"  as  it  ij»  ciUb-d,  thus 
knocking  the  foundation  from  under  the  dike  or  levee,  and  oaasing  the 
destruction  of  the  latter,  as  shown  in  the  sketch.     This  is  no  ohimerioal 
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or  merely  speculative  danger,  but  a  very  real  and  threatening  one.  Th» 
five  breaks  which  took  i)laco  in  the  Mississippi  Leroo  District  in  1890, 
are  believed  all  to  have  been  due  to  this  caue,  and  io  ••  walertuming  " 
constructions  of  all  kinds  in  Holland,  extraordinary  procaulions  are 

taken  against  it. 

There  are  other  considerations  roiin.  ft. . I  ^^  jtn   tm-  i  ».'  mdar 

the  dike,  of  a  semi-fluid  mass,  that  deser\e  ot-t;.',       ••  11  ")ei«mt 

quantity  of  water  finds  its  way  into  the  cent-  '^  that  has  bevo 

put  together  in  a  comparatively  dry  sUte.  it  will  rise  and  soak  Into  the 
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earth  until  at  length  what  was  a  solid  mass  becomes  semi-fluid,  settles 
into  a  smaller  space  than  it  before  occupied,  and  as  a  consequence  will 
leave  a  vacuity  above  it.  The  inevitable  result  is  the  subsidence  of  the 
superincumbent  earth;  but  instead  of  resting,  as  at  first,  on  a  resisting 
material,  it  floats,  so  to  speak,  on  the  semi-fluid  mass  underneath,  and 
having  little  or  no  friction  to  overcome,  slips  away  to  a  lower  angle  than 
it  before  stood  at.  "*  In  the  construction  of  great  dams  for  reservoirs  and 
the  like,  provision  is  made  against  this  danger  by  carrying  the  work 
down  to  bed-rock  or  at  least  to  impermeable  strata.  This  is  not  possible 
in  dikework,  because  dikes  are  nearly  always  built  in  alluvial  soils, 
where  rock  is  at  an  infinite  depth,  and  even  impermeable  strata  may  lie 
so  far  beneath  the  surface  as  to  be  practically  inaccessible  when  econom- 
ical conditions  are  considered.  Nevertheless,  if  such  precautions  are  in- 
dispensable to  safety,  they  must  be  taken,  at  whatever  expense,  or  the 
dike  system  abandoned.  Fortunately,  means  have  been  found  of  dis- 
pensing with  deep  foundations,  considering  that  dikes  are  usually  of 
very  moderate  height,  and  the  head  consequently  not  excessive  and  of 
only  temporary  duration. 

For,  first,  it  is  not  by  any  means  universally  the  case  that  sandy 
strata  exist  at  a  short  distance  below  the  surface.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
the  top  stratum  of  clay  or  strong  loam  be  of  tolerable  thickness,  say  6 
feet,  it  would  balance  a  hydrostatic  pressure  of  double  that  height,  and 
by  so  much  the  more  a  hydraulic  pressure,  diminished  by  friction  and 
fall.  If,  therefore,  the  water-bearing  stratum  be  deep  and  the  dike  not 
very  high,  an  embankment  strong  enough,  in  itself,  may  also  be  safe 
from  beneath. 

Secondly,  if  the  stratum  from  which  danger  is  apprehended  lie 
close  to  the  surface,  it  is  clear  that  the  thinness  of  the  strong  top  soil 
may  be  supplemented  by  artificial  means.  To  this  end,  a  layer  of  several 
feet  of  earth  may  be  placed  upon  the  natural  surface  on  the  inner  or 
land  side  of  the  dike,  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  column  of  exter- 
nal water.  As  to  the  dimensions  of  this  banquette,  as  it  is  usually 
called,!  it  is  hard  to  lay  down  any  rule.  It  is  a  matter,  in  fact,  that  has 
been  regulated  wholly  by  experience.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  width,  no 

*  "  Jacobs  on  Storage  Reservoirs,"  page  84,  Van  Nostrand's  Science  Series. 

t  The  Dutch  call  it  merely  a  binnenberm,  or  inner  berm,  but  it  seems  desirable  to  make 
a  distinction  between  a  berm,  which  is  properly  a  portion  of  the  natural  ground  left  un- 
touched, and  a  piece  that  is  artificially  raised  above  the  surface. 
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less  than  the  height,  has  to  be  considered.  The  upward  preware  of  the 
water  in  the  soil  extends  to  an  indefinite  distance,  but,  when  far  rvmoTeil 
from  its  source,  Is  so  diminished  by  friction  and  fall  that  it  ceMes  to 
be  dangerous.  It  will  also  be  evident  that  a  ban(iuotte,  or  an  f\t4»nsiou 
of  the  base,  on  the  front  or  water  side  of  the  dike,  will  be  eerviceablo  to 
this  end,  by  removing  the  source  to  a  greater  distance.  Thus,  bj  tddiog 
the  exterior  banquette  A,  B,  C,  D,  we  have  transferred  the  maximum 
head  from  A  to  B,  and  have  thus  given  the  subterranean  current  a 


'^ 
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longer  distance  to  traverse.  Accordingly,  we  tind  numerou-'  lUHtancofl 
of  both  interior  and  exterior  banquettes  on  the  Holland  dikes,  of  all 
possible  dimensions,  from  3  to  10  feet  high,  and  from  20  to  100  feet  in 
extreme  width.  The  inner  banquette  is  bv  far  the  pnHlominant  form, 
and,  in  fact,  if  there  is  only  one,  it  is  almost  always  on  the  land  aide— the 
outer,  if  any,  being  added  as  a  supplement  or  a<Mitionalaafegii*rd.  The 
new  South  Linge  dike  contains  several  banquettes  of  the  largeiit  dimeo- 
sions.  Their  cross-section  is  usually  a  lon^  convex  se^'uient,  the  extreme 
altitude  being,  perhaps,  from  one-tifth  to  one-tenth  of  the  beee. 

In  place  of  a  banquette,  a  somewhat  ingenious  device  in  oocftnionallr 
employed,  evolved  by  necessity  or  emergency,  doubtli»e.««,  daring  the 
high-water  season,  as  it  has  been  on  the  Mi88iB8i])pi.  A  low  interior 
bank  is  thrown  up,  at  a  distance  of  20  or  30  feet  or  more  from  the  main 
dike,  and  connected  with  the  latter  by  wings,  thus  forming  an  ineloeed 
space,  which  is  allowed  to  fill  with  sipe  water.  The  latter  rxerta  a  cer- 
tain counter-i)ressure  against  the  external  river  wat4'r,  thus  relieving  tho 
main  dike  of  a  part  of  the  lateral  strain  and  also  the  woak  int«'rior  berm 
of  a  part  of  the  uj)ward  pressure.  This  is  a  very  common  dfrioe  in 
America,  especially  for  the  temporary  cure  of  bed  lemke.  and  •••vcral  placet 
were  seen  where  it  hatl  been  employed  in  Holland.  The  atitlior  wa*  told 
that  it  was  a  well-known  expedient  there. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  n»a«k  i  that  no  dinvt  n- 
been  mentioned  hitherto  of  cutting  off  the  leakage   und.r  ♦'  ■ 
at  least  a  portion  of  it.     Such  m.ans  have  »K>en  trietl,  but 
is  not  universally  admitted.     In  the  Valley  of  the  Mi^iiwuppi  it  U  tU 
almost  invariable  practice  among  the  levee  engineera  to  pat  what  they 
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call  a  **  muck  ditch  "  under  their  embankments,  that  is,  to  excavate  a 
portion  of  the  natural  soil  and  to  replace  it  with  strong  well- tamped 
earth,  clay  if  possible,  thus  causing  a  projection,  as  it  were,  of  the  em- 
bankment into  the  earth,  after  the  manner  of  a  tongue  and  groove  Joint. 
The  office  of  this  adjunct  evidently  is  to  supply,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
want  of  a  foundation  extending  to  an  impermeable  stratum,  and  to  stop 
at  least  a  part  of  the  leakage,  by  substituting  a  tight  for  a  porous  soil 
for  a  part  of  the  way.     It  also  gives  the  water  a  somewhat  longer  distance 
to  traverse.     It  is  thought  to  be  especially  "indicated,"  as  the  physicians 
say,  in  sandy  soils,  and  in  those  permeated  by  roots  and  the  like.     Occa- 
sionally, sheet  piling  has  been  used  to  a  limited  extent,  and  it  has  been 
proposed  to  put  in  longitudinal  diaphragms  or  vertical  walls  or  cores  of 
cement  or  concrete.     These  latter  precautions  have  the  fault  of  being 
very  expensive,  and  they  have  never  been  given  a  fair  trial  in  this  country. 
No  more  have  they  in  Holland.     Even  muck  ditches,  though  known  to 
the  Dutch  engineers  under  the  name  of  Klei-kisien,  clay  boxings  as  it 
were,  are  not  much  favored  by  them.     They  think  that  they  do  not  go 
deep  enough  to  do  any  material  good,  and  cannot  be  made  to  do  so  with- 
out great  expense.     What  is  the  use,  they  say,  of  going  6  or  8  feet  into 
a  sand  stratum  which  is  20  or  30  feet  thick  ?     Nevertheless,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  American  engineers  is  that  muck  ditches,  when  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  well  filled  and  tamped,  perform  an  important  part 
in  arresting  sipe  water,  at  least  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
dikes,  and  that  is  the  most  dangerous  point.     In  Mississippi,  the  new 
levees,  built  since  the  flood  of  1890,  have  muck  ditches  12  feet  wide  at 
the  top,  6  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  6  feet  deep.  They  were  unusually 
dry  during  the  flood  of  1891,  and  so  was  the  land  behind  them,  though 
previously  well  1  nown  to  be  very  much  afi'ected  by  sipage.     The  Dutch 
engineers  themselves  show  that  they  attach  some  consequence  to  this 
principle,  by  adopting  and  insisting  on  very  similar  precautions  in  the 
case  of  culvert  and  lock  floors,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.     It  may  be 
noted  here  that  the  Dutch  never  use  a  puddle  wall  or  any  similar  device, 
or  any  diaphragm  of  timber,  concrete  or  other  material  in  their  dikes. 
The  immense  dikes  now  building  for  the  new  mouth  of  the  Maas  are 
furnished  for  part  of  their  course  with  muck  ditches  of  considerable 
dimensions,  averaging  about  4.5  meters  wide  at  top,  1.5  at  bottom,  and 
3  meters  deep.     For  about  two-thirds  of  the  line,  however,  they  are  not 
used. 
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In  America  our  worst  soil  is  .sand.  In  Hollana.  what  they  ino>t 
distrust  is  peat,  or  what  tlioy  caU  veen.  This  has  already  been  spoken  of 
as  a  very  light,  rotten,  compre88i})le  soil,  which  ab«orb«  wat«r  like  a 
sponge,  and  doubtless  transmits  hydrostatic  pressure  pretty  freely. 
This  material  is  found  in  strata  of  considerable  thick neas,  slh  will  api>««r 
from  the  following  borings  at  Vreeswyk,  on  the  River  Lek  (one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Rhine),  furnished  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Kemper,  one  of 
the  engineers  of  the  Amsterdam-Merwede  Canal.     (See  next  page.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  under  6.5  feet  or  so  of  clay  and  mould,  with  a 
little  peat,  there  exist  successively  strata  of  3  feet  of  jmre  p«  at,  6.5  feet 
of  peat  mixed  with  clay  and  sand,  and  60  feet  of  sand,  alternately  coane 
and  fine,  occasionally  mixed  with  a  little  mud  or  gravel.  Accordingly, 
the  dikes  of  the  Lek  are  among  the  most  dangerous  in  Holland. 

In  Baedeker's  *•  Guide  Book  to  Belgium  and  Holland."*  it  is  sUted  that 
**the  first  care  of  the  constructor  of  dikes  is  to  lay  a  secure  and  massive 
foundation,  as  a  preliminary  to  which  the  ground  is  stampeil  or  com- 
pressed in  order  to  increase  its  solidity."  The  author  waj  not  able  to 
verify  this  observation,  though  he  questioned  every  engineer  he  met  — 
among  them  several  of  acknowledged  eminence.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  aa 
conld  be  learned,  no  special  i)ains  are  taken  with  the  foundation  beyond 
the  ordinary  precautions  to  secure  an  intimate  anion  between  the  natoml 
soil  and  the  new  bank — and  the  possible  preliminary  opc>ration  of  dis- 
placing  a  stratum  of  peat  by  throwing  in  sand,  as  will  h**ri  after  Ix*  noticed. 
As  to  the  construction  of  the  dikes  themselves,  there  are  pretty  minute 
directions  in  the  "General  Regulations"  (.\lgemeene  VoorHohriften) 
which  are  published  for  the  guidance  of  contractors  of  all  kintU  of 
work.  There  are  two  sets  of  these,  one  published  by  the  Watorstaat 
and  the  other  by  the  corps  of  military  enginet-rs.  I'Lach  is  a  volume  of 
250  pages  or  so,  and  contains  standing  regulations  for  the  |>erformMMM 
of  work  of  every  sort.  Each  is  made  a  part  of  all  contracts  entered  into 
with  the  respective  organizations  by  whom  they  an*  iasued.  Then*  are 
also  many  very  practical  and  useful  preoepta  contaitxNl  in  the 
"Mannar*  of  Storm-BuyKiug.l    From  these  aouroM  principally, 

•  Pige  xxTlll. 

t  D.  J  Stf.miliuyiilnp.  H»Ddlel<lliiK  tot  .Ir  Kennli  d«r  Walarbo«wk«»e*.  voav4 

T»n  »!"•■   ^>^- •-—•■!  ••  I.-.:....,..        n,...i  .     i«44    1'.       Two  VOlttHMS.  *<>>'  >li>'       All 

WM  )  rwdtd.  thosfl  r^aoUmf^ 

and  1-  •  ATirxr!np«dl*  "  ar—  o4  y%bll- 

r»llon   whirh   wiii.  b«>wr*rr.  ^  %tmUtumi.uu=U"  el  fn^mm 

Henk^t  sn-!  ot»,oni.     Ftp»>»  ^  •  *»•*•  •*'«^y  M>»*M^.  •^ 

tb«>r.  »i  IMO     Tfc*  l>Wl*fc  WillWlMl 

corr>  (•ra  Wal«rbo«vft«»4*  aeifeVMM 

not  wi,, ,,..,,«.,,  ,,,«,,  . ,,  ,  ,,,.i  .■.«..-...(.■.„.  ^.  .•     »ad  Isad  J rmi £»**•.    il«ak«i1i  ^ai« 

i«ctlon  bM  Dot  7et  gnt  so  fv  m  dikrs — or  hmtl  ii<>i  Ust  Aufosl. 
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remarks  have  been  compile*!  ou  tlie  conetmction,  maintenaooe  and 
defense  of  dikes  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  inHtrui-tirr.  Wh«r« 
they  are  not  consistent  with  the  present  practice,  so  far  as  this  could  be 
ascertained,  they  have  been  corrected. 

Dikes  should  first  ]>e  high  enough,  that  is,  0.5  to  0.6  meter  above  the 
highest  known  water  mark.  (This  mar^an  has  l)een  inoreaaed  to  1  meter.) 
They  must  be  strong  onough  to  resist  the  utmoet  force  which  the  water 
can  exert,  and  must  to  this  end  have  the  section  of  a  tni{)ezinni,  and 
must  be  composed  of  good,  tenacious  earth,  which  shall  cohi-re,  not 
only  with  itself,  but  with  the  ground  whereon  the  dike  restn.  The  crown 
may  be  from  0 . 5  meter  toSme'ers  wide,  the  inner  (or  land  or  buck)  slope 
U  or  2  to  1,  the  outer  (water  or  front)  slope  from  2  to  8  or  10  to  1,  though 
sometimes  the  back  slope  may  itself  be  flat.  There  should  be  berm» 
both  inside  and  outside,  which  should  usually  l>e  sim]»ly  the  natural  sar* 
face,  but  which  may  l>e  partly  artificial,  to  compensate  for  ino<jualiticH  of 
the  ground.  There  should  be  a  foreshore  of  varying  breaiUh,  aoconling 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  dike  and  the  nature  and  degree  of  its  ex|M«sure. 
For  small  rivers,  the  minimum  may  be  75  meters;  for  great  rivers  and 
for  sea  dikes,  from  150  to  200  meters,  which  may  in  unfavorable  catee  !»• 
increased  to  375  meters.  Traverses  6  meters  wide  at  the  crown  should 
be  left  across  the  borrow-pits  100  meters  apart,  to  promoU*  the  silting  up 
of  the  pits,  and  to  serve  in  case  of  future  enlargement  and  re|>air. 

The  trace  of  the  new  dike  should  of  course  have  re^jard  to  economy 
of  material  and  cai)acity  ft»r  jirotection.  Its  general  direction  should 
run  nearly  parallel  to  thut  of  the  stream,  but  should  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  exposure  t<j  the  most  destructive  and  prevailing  windn.  But 
especially  the  fitness  of  the  foundation  should  be  regarded,  and  good, 
high  ground  selected,  free  from  creeks  or  sloaghs.  Sharp  angles  are  to 
be  condemned— especially  re-entering  angles,  because  they  make  baatna 
in  which  the  wind  has  full  play  to  raise  the  water.  Where  cbanges  of 
direction  occur,  they  should  be  made  by  a  curve,  uniting  Ibe  t«o 
tangents. 

The  criterion  of  height  must  Ikj  the  recorded  eleTations  attainca 
by  great  floods.  These  are  usually  given  as  in  still  wal4'r,  and  freed 
from  the  disturbance  of  wave  action.  An  allowance  must  therefore  bo 
made  for  this,  varying  according  to  the  exi>osurc,  which  of  ooune  U 
greaU'st  for  sea  dikes  and  least  for  rivers.  On  some  of  the  ZeeUod 
islands    it   amounts   to   G.5    meters.     At   Wostkai^llo  it  is  6.5.     The 
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height  of  waves  is  less  when  there  is  a  broad  foreshore  and  where  the 
water  is  shallow,  and  it  is  less  with  a  fiat  than  with  a  steep  slope. 

A  wide  crown  is  an  advantage,  even  though  the  dike  be  not  habitu- 
ally used  as  a  roadway.  In  time  of  danger,  it  may  serve  as  a  means  of 
transport  for  material,  and  especially  it  may  be  of  incalculable  benefit  in 
case  of  inundation  when  the  ordinary  roads  are  submerged.  We  should, 
therefore,  give  to  the  crown  of  dikes  not  generally  used  as  roads  a 
breadth  of  at  least  3  meters,  and  to  those  which  are  so  used  a  breadth 
of  5  or  6  meters.  (Add  to  this,  that  a  wide  crown  affords  a  base 
whereon  to  put  a  temporary  topping  in  case  of  extraordinary  floods, 
and  also  may  furnish  the  material  for  such  a  work.  It  gives  a  secure 
and  convenient  foothold  for  n:en  engaged  in  high- water  work,  in  pro- 
tecting against  storms  and  the  like — and  affords  space  for  the  storage  of 
brush,  sacks,  wheelbarrows  and  other  high  water  material. ) 

For  the  inner  or  land  slope  no  greater  inclination  is  necessary  than 
that  which  is  demanded  by  the  natural  angle  of  repose  of  the  soil.  {Per 
conti-a,  such  slopes  sometimes  slough,  if  saturated  with  water,  or  if  the 
ground  beneath  them  be  porous  and  wet.)  Nevertheless,  experience 
teaches  that  slopes  of  less  than  2  to  1  are  unfavorable  to  the  growth 
of  grass.     This  ratio  then  is  prescribed. 

If  dikes  had  nothing  but  hydrostatic  pressure  to  stand,  and  if  the 
material  were  uniformly  tenacious  and  sound,  the  dikes  might  have  a 
triangular  cross-section.  But  first,  earthy  materials  are  never  homo- 
geneous, and  the  method  of  construction  does  not  insure  uniform 
density  or  compactness;  and,  secondly,  the  work  has  to  resist  the 
shock  of  waves,  which  is  the  most  common  cause  of  destruction.* 
The  force  of  the  shock  of  water  or  of  floating  bodies,  as  of  ice,  against 
the  slopes  is  in  proportion  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  the 
slope  makes  with  the  horizon.  Therefore,  a  flat  slope  withstands  such 
action  better  than  a  steep — which  is  consistent  with  experience,  f  Ice, 
however,  is  never  brought  by  low  water,  but  always  by  the  flood. 
Therefore,  the  lower  portion  of  the  slope  may  be  steeper  than  the 
upper.  So,  also,  the  lower  part,  being  much  under  water,  cannot  be 
protected  by  sod,  but  must  be  faced  with  stone  or  other  costly  material. 
Hence,  on  the  score  of  economy,  we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 

This  precept  has  been  carried  into  execution  in  most  of  the  great  sea 

*  Storm-Buysing,  Waterbouwkunde,  i,  359-60. 

t  Beekman  says  that  flat  slopes  are  a  comparatively  modern  invention.— De  Strijd  cm  het 
Bestaan,  p.  282. 
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dikes  that  were  inspected — the  lower  slope  being  generall  j  C  tol  and  the 
npper  slope  broken  into  portions  that  became  gradually  flatter,  till,  in 
the  case  of  the  Westkap*  lie  dike,  they  reach  17  to  1.  Economy  in  the 
use  of  basalt  protection  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  broken  slopes  aUo  in 
the  case  of  the  river  dikes,  but  here  the  crosH-section  is  concave  and  not 
«^onvex,  thus  : 


Fig.  3. 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  by  reason  of  the  rapidity  of  the  rise  at 
moderate  flood  stages,  and  of  the  shallowness  of  the  wat^^r  at  such  a  stage 
(owing  to  the  foreshore),  the  long  soililed  sIojk?  A  B  is  sufticient  up  to 
the  i)oint  B.  Briefly,  it  is  found  by  oxi)erienco,  on  the  Mi.ssissippi,  tliat 
wave-wash  is  mostly  confined  to  2  or  3  feet  Wlow  the  high-water 
line.  Above  mean  flood  the  damage  would  be  severe,  so  here  the  basalt 
revetment  is  placed;  but  to  save  cost  it  is  maile  very  steep.  Many  caites 
of  this  kind  were  met.  There  is  generally  a  row  of  small  oaken  j)iles,  called 
perkoeupalen,  at  the  bottom  of  these  steep  pitchings  (and  even  when  they 
are  not  so  steep),  to  keep  the  stone  from  sliding.  Sometimes  there  are 
several  rows  of  perkoeupalen  at  intervals  between  the  stones.  Aa  the 
T)iitch  livers  remain  at  extreme  high-water  mark  only  a  day  or  two.  the 
bi\salt  revetment  is  not  usually  carried  to  the  top  of  the  slope. 

The  material  of  the  dike  should,  if  possible,  be  clay,  and  should  1h» 
taken  from  the  outside.  If  clay  cannot  be  ha<l  in  that  sitaation,  then 
resort  must  be  had  to  the  inside.  Sand  has  little  cohesion  and  does  not 
make  a  strong  and  water-tight  dike.  Peat  has  too  little  specific  graritj, 
often  less  than  water,  and  will  not  answer  well.  Mould  or  arable  gr<>nnd, 
though  not  so  ^'ood  as  clay,  is  far  iKJtter  than  sand  or  i ►eat,  packs  cl<*«dT, 
and  is  especially  suitable  for  dressing  slopes  thut  are  to  Iw  sodded,  as 
gra.ss  grows  finely  in  such  soil.  Clay  cannot  usually  bo  batl  in  nufflcient 
piantity  to  build  the  whole  dike.  It  must  therefore  bo  combiueJ  with 
other  material.  This  may  be  safely  done,  provide*!  the  prccaation  b« 
taken  to  put  the  best  and  purest  clay  in  and  next  to  the  front  sIo|ie. 
while  the  poorer  earth  is  placed  in  the  body  of  the  dike.*  There  ar« 
examples  of  dikes  that  consist  of  very  Handy  material,  with  a  drei»aing  of 
only  1  meter  of  clay,  yet  they  turn  water  excellontlj.     But  it  i-  nasj 

•  Alf  hrifUa  (•>!.  istt).  p.  •. 
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to  be  seen  that  such  a  covering  must  be  carefully  treated  and  protected 
from  injury,  as,  if  the  poor  material  be  exposed,  it  cannot  be  trusted  to 
exclude  the  water. 

In  the  putting  up  of  embankments,  as  well  as  in  excavations,  the 
grass  must  be  taken  out  in  regular  sods  and  piled  on  one  side.  The  base 
of  all  earthworks  must  be  cleared  of  all  mud,  filth,  straw,  sedge,  brush, 
rubbish,  etc. — either  all  at  once  or  in  sections,  as  the  execution  of  the  work 
may  require.  When  the  embankment  is  designed  to  keep  out  water,  the 
earth  must  be  broken  with  a  spade  or  plow  to  the  depth  of  0.2  meter 
(say  8  inches),  and  chopped  fine.  This  applies  also  to  existing  earth- 
works to  which  the  new  work  is  to  be  joined.  The  embankment  must 
be  provided,  in  addition,  with  V-shaped  ditches,  at  least  1  foot  deep  and 
wide,  at  the  foot  of  each  of  the  slopes,  and  with  trenches  of  the  same 
width  and  depth,  at  a  distance  apart  of  at  least  1  meter,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Direction.  *  The  new  earth  will  not  settle  at  once  to  the 
density  which  it  will  ultimately  acquire,  but  will  undergo  a  process  of 
shrinking  from  the  pressure  of  its  own  weight  and  the  evaporation  of 
the  water  which  it  contains.  Further,  the  natural  soil  under  the  dike 
will  undergo  a  greater  or  less  compression,  until  an  equilibrium  is 
reached.  Therefore  the  dike  must  be  built  higher  than  the  required 
grade  by  an  amount,  varying  according  to  the  material  and  the  mode  of 
construction,  from  one-seventh  to  one-twentieth  of  the  height  (one-fifth 
to  one- tenth  in  the  Mississippi  practice). 

To  obviate  too  great  shrinkage,  the  embankment  must  be  carried  up 
in  layers,  level  longitudinally  and  rather  sloping  transversely,  of  a  thick- 
ness of  0.3  to  0.4  meter  if  carts  are  used,  and  0.2  to  0.3  meter  if  built 
with  wheelbarrows,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  earth.  If  the  work 
be  done  with  locomotives  the  thickness  of  the  layers  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  Direction.!  (Scrapers,  either  drag  or  wheeled,  seem  to  be  unknown 
in  Holland— at  least,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  explaining  what 
they  were.)  Horses  and  carts  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  wheelbar- 
rows, and  should  be  used,  if  possible,  at  least  in  part.  The  teams  must 
not  all  travel  the  same  road,  but  must  change  their  tracks  constantly. 
The  earth  must  be  freed  from  foreign  matters,  and  properly  broken  fine, 
and  if  the  Direction  requires  it,  tamped  with  heavy  rammers.  The  num- 
ber of  tampers  is  regulated  by  the  Direction  according  to  the  quality  of 
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soil.  As  a  general  rule,  there  must  be  one  tamper  to  foar  shovelew.  If 
the  nature  of  the  ground  requires  more  tampers,  it  will  J»e  so  prondad 
in  the  specifications.  If  the  earth  is  tamped  by  hor»e«,  they  must  be 
managed  by  grown  persons.  (Old  cavalry  horses  are  generally  uaed.)  The 
embankment  must  not  be  begun  until  all  creeks,  ditchee  and  goUiea  fall- 
ing within  the  work  are  divested  of  mud  and  vegetable-  matter,  their  sides 
dug  away  to  a  slope  of  2  to  1,  and  they  filled  with  well-tami>ed  earth, 
with  a  convejdty  of  at  least  one-eighth  of  their  depth. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  borrow-pits  must  not  be  lest  M»fn  10 
meters  from  the  foot  of  the  slope,  and  their  sides  must  have  iiioh  la 
inclination  as  is  satisfactory.  At  intervals  of  100  meters,  crosa-bonuA  or 
traverses  must  be  left,  6  meters  broad  and  of  sutlicient  8loi>e.  Borrow- 
pits  on  the  land  side  must  be  dug  regularly  and  under  the  onlers  of  the 
Direction.  The  slopes  must  be  tiat,  and  the  small  dams  or  balks  left 
after  completion  removed.  Private  property  must  never  be  trenchetl 
upon,  unless  by  written  permission  or  by  order  of  the  Direction.  Slo|>ea 
must  be  dressed  to  the  Hue  and  dcticiencies  properly  made  goo^l.  Tbeae 
works  must  be  entrusted  only  to  experienced  earthworken*  or  slope 
dressers.* 

The  sods  which  have  been  removed  from  the  bMe  and  piled  at  the 
sides  are  now  placed  upon  the  slopes  regularly  in  rows,  l>egiQiiing  at 
the  bottom.  They  are  closely  fitted,  struck  in  place  with  bea\7'  wooden 
paddles  and  covered  with  fine  earth.  If  sods  cannot  be  hod,  the  dike  is 
-own  \\ith  clover  seed.  A  good  close  sod  is  the  l>e**t  prot<.H.'tion  for 
.likes  which  have  any  considerable  foreshore,  and  it  is  important  to 
preserve  it  in  good  condition.  Judicious  pasturing  is  the  best  moans  to 
this  end.  Calves  and  sheep  should  not  be  alio  wet!,  beeauso  they  graze 
too  closely,  nor  horses  because  their  shoes  cut  the  sod.  Pasturing 
should  not  be  begun  until  the  second  or  third  year,  and  not  continued 
after  the  first  of  October.  The  dike  will  lieoomo  more  compact,  the 
cattle  will  tramp  together  all  mouse  or  mole  hole*,  and  by  manuring' 
will  promote  the  growth  of  the  better  kin.ls  of  graaaf  Low  plai^os  and 
cracks  should  be  filled  in  the  spring  with  fine  earth. 

Trees  on  dikes  are  highly  prejudicial.  Thoy  prevent  the  dikea  from 
becoming  thoroughly  dry.  (Jrans  does  not  gri»w  well  in  thmr  shade  Of 
under  their  infiuonce.     They  are  shaken  even  to  ihcir  rooU  by  heavy 

*  Algemeene  Voor*chrlft«o.  pp.  $-1. 
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winds  and  the  ground  loosened  accordingly.  (Add  to  this,  that  there 
are  frequently  cavities  under  the  arch  of  the  roots  of  large  and  especially 
old  trees,  and  that  considerable  streams  of  water  may  be  conducted 
through  the  dike  by  means  of  the  lateral  roots.  The  latter  are  subject 
to  decay  and  then  constitute  formidable  channels.  This  salutary  precept 
is  often  violated.  Many  important  dikes  have  double  rows  of  trees  for 
long  distances,  for  the  purpose,  apparently,  of  giving  shade  to  travelers. 
Impunity  has  brought  about  recklessness  which  may  possibly  result  in 
disaster  in  time  of  some  great  flood.)  The  planting  of  trees  outside  a 
dike  at  a  safe  distance,  is  to  be  encouraged  by  all  means,  as  a  protection 
against  waves  and  ice.  (A  thick  growth  of  small  timber  outside  a  dike 
is  undoubtedly  an  effectual  safeguard  against  even  heavy  storms.  A 
thin  and  scattered  growth,  even  though  of  considerable  width,  is  not  of 
much  value.) 

Bamps  for  road-crossings  should  have  a  slope  of  at  least  12  or  14  to 
1,  and  a  crown  of  8  feet.  For  important  roads  the  slopes  should  be  still 
flatter  and  the  crown  12  or  14  feet.  In  weak  soils  the  sod  should  not  be 
broken,  so  as  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  toughness  of  the  upper 
stratum.  By  increasing  the  width  of  the  base  we  may  distribute  the 
pressure  over  a  greater  surface  and  decrease  the  danger  of  sinking.  To 
this  end  the  lightest  soil  should  be  placed  under  the  crown,  where  the 
mass  is  greatest.  To  obviate  partially  the  defect  of  an  imperfect  union 
between  the  old  and  new  earth,  we  may  break  the  ground  for  2  or 
3  meters  from  the  foot  of  each  slope.  The  dike  should  be  put  up 
slowly  and  regularly,  so  that  the  settling  may  be  as  uniform  as  possible 
without  cracks.  Should  these  means  be  insufficient,  mattresses  must  be 
used.  (Such  is  not  now  generally  the  practice.  See  post.)  Flat  slopes 
on  the  land  side  are  prescribed  in  three  cases :  first,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  very  broad  base;  second,  when  the  nature  of  the  ground 
compels  a  steep  slope  on  the  front,  and  third,  in  the  case  of  overlaten, 
of  which  more  hereafter. 

Bank  protection  is  frequently  necessary  for  the  safety  of  dikes.  It 
should  be  resorted  to  before  the  foreshore  is  too  far  gone;  for  though 
the  protection  of  the  bank  be  expensive,  that  of  the  dike  and  the  bank 
together  is  still  more  so,  and  it  is  dangerous  besides.  There  should  be 
no  undue  haste  about  it,  however,  for  the  river  may  take  a  more  favor- 
able turn  and  save  us  the  trouble.  Damage  to  a  bank  may  result  from 
two  causes:  from  winds  and  from  currents,  or  from  both  combined. 
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Winds  and  the  waves  which  they  produce  affect  the  upper  portiou  of 
the  bank  alone,  without  injury  to  the  lower  portion  or  beach— nav,  the 
latter  may  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  former.  The  current,  however, 
always  works  in  deep  water,  scours  out  the  beach,  and  sometimea  under- 
mines those  dikes  which  have  but  little  foreshore  and  causes  them  to 
fall  in.  The  repair  of  such  accidents  is  always  costly  and  often  pro- 
carious,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  after  all  our  trouble  we  liave  to 
build  a  new  line.  For  defense  of  the  upi)er  bank  against  waven,  doubt- 
less direct  revetment  by  stone  or  other  suitable  means  is  the  best.  For 
the  prevention  of  erosion  by  currents,  hoofden  have  been  found  efficient. 
(Hoofden,  literally  heads,  are  of  very  general  use  in  Dutch  enginoeriog. 
The  term  hoofd  is  applied  to  any  spur  dike,  but  especially  to  the  ela)>or- 
ate  constructions  which  are  designed  to  resist  the  action  of  the  winds 
and  currents  of  the  sea.  They  are  found  at  the  Helder,  at  the  Pottemer 
and  Hondsbossche  sea-works,  at  the  Hoek  van  Holland,  at  Wcj<tka]>elle 
(where  there  are  miles  of  tliem)  and  elsewhere.  They  are  built  of  clay, 
faced  with  stone  and  with  or  without  piles  driven  into  them.  Tliey  aro 
mostly  intended  (the  stone  part  at  least)  to  be  submerged  at  high  water. 
They  have  a  very  long  seaward  slope  (at  the  Helder  about  -40  t<»  1  >.  Th«* 
strongest  and  most  elaborate  that  were  seen  were  at  WeHtkapolle,  and 
details  of  them  will  be  given  when  that  place  is  particularly  described. 
For  bank  protection  in  rivers  hoofden  should  extend  to  the  deepest  part  of 
the  stream,  or  as  near  thereto  as  practicable.  To  this  end  zinkntukken* 
should  be  constructed,  from  0.6  to  1  meter  thick,  and  bitllastiMl  with 
stiff  clay  and  stone.  A  length  of  180  meters  can  bo  given  to  such  a 
mattress,  which  length,  however,  though  measured  from  the  low-water 
margin,  may  yet  not  reach  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel.  Yet  eTCO 
though  it  fall  a  little  short,  it  will  still  Ik-  serviceable.  Should  it  bo  un- 
dermined at  the  foot  and  settle  or  slide  a  short  distance,  this  can  bo  made 
good  by  a  shore-mat  at  the  landward  end.f 

Ziukstukken  cannot  well  Ik)  mstle  more  than  12  to  16  mctera  wide. 
To  cover  the  whole  bank  by  such  means  would  undoubtodly  be  a  per- 
fectly effective  plan  for  preventing  erosion,  but  it  would  bo  rcrj  ex- 
pensive. For  this  reason,  instead  of  placing  the  mats  in  actual  juiU- 
position,  we  ky  them  at  intervaU  of  about  half  their  length  and  then 
carefully  observe  the  effect.     Should  more  erosion  ensas,  lbs  spaces 

•  8m  poat.  p.  «44. 
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must  be  shortened  or  intermediate  mats  sunk.  From  the  low-water 
mark  up,  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  mat,  the  spur  proper  is 
built  up  to  high-water  mark.  A  greater  height  would  be  expensive  and 
very  seldom  useful.  The  direction  of  the  spur  should  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  dike  and  to  the  direction  of  the  stream.  If  the  stream  and  the 
dike  are  not  parallel,  there  should  be  an  elbow  in  the  spur.  Spurs 
should  not  be  put  in  independently,  but  according  to  a  regular  and  well- 
considered  system.  Concave  curves  are  to  be  avoided,  as  afifording  more 
points  of  attack  to  the  current.  The  ends  of  the  spurs  should  therefore 
lie  in  a  right  line  or  a  convex  curve.  (This  is  not  according  to  our 
practice.)  The  upper-bank  spurs  may  be  spaced  further  apart  than  the 
sub-aqueous  mats,  at  twice  or  even  four  times  the  distance.  It  is  better  to 
have  too  few  than  too  many,  as  the  deficiency  may  easily  be  supplied  if 
necessary.  The  cross-section  of  the  spur  is  not  a  matter  of  great  con- 
sequence. It  should  be  flat  rather  than  steep,  as  experience  shows  that 
in  the  latter  case  the  shock  of  the  water  causes  holes  of  greater  or  less 
depth,  while  the  flat  spurs  become  buried  in  the  sand  and  thus  give  no 
trouble  in  the  maintenance.  Spurs  are  usually  constructed  of  clay, 
protected  against  the  action  of  the  water  by  a  facing  of  straw-mat,*  brush 
or  stone,  or  simply  by  brush  and  broken  brick,  upon  which  heavier 
stone  is  sometimes  placed. 

Some  banks  do  not  suffer  erosion  from  the  water,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, grow  by  accretion.  They  are  raised  gradually  to  the  height  of 
slack  tide,  when  vegetation  begins  to  start.  After  that  time  they  are 
covered  only  by  higher  and  mean  floods.  Consequently,  they  grow 
more  slowly,  and  can  never,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  exceed  mean 
flood  height.  When  they  reach  this  level  they  can  generally  be 
reclaimed  profitably  by  dikes.  Such  reclamation  is  common  at  this  day 
in  Zeeland,  North  Brabant,  Friesland  and  Groningen.  The  process 
can  be  greatly  expedited  by  artificial  means.  These  accretions  are  of 
much  moment  to  the  safety  of  the  dikes,  and  the  higher  they  are,  the 
more  valuable  are  they  on  that  score.  Therefore,  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  such  endeavors.  In  Friesland,  they  begin  the  work 
by  placing  small  screens  or  hurdles,  to  turn  aside  the  current,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  running  across  the  territory  to  be  reclaimed.  As  soon  as 
the  mud  is  sufficiently  dry  at  ebb,  the  tract  is  divided  into  small  lots, 
some  5  meters  broad,  by  ditches  cut  perpendicular  to  the  bank,  1.5 

*  See  post,  p.  593. 
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meters  wide  at  top,  0.6  meter  deep  and  0.3  meter  wide  at  >)ottom. 
These  ditches  are  given  a  len^'th  not  exceeding  250  to  300  metera,  and 
they  are  shallower  next  the  bank  than  inland,  so  that  the  mnddietit 
dregs  of  the  water  do  not  mn  off,  but  are  retained.  Tlie  accamalat«i 
silt  is  then  thrown  out  into  the  middle  of  the  lot,  and  distributed  oTer 
it.  Generally,  the  first  year  after  this  operation,  young  sprouta  l)egin 
to  show  themselves  upon  the  lots,  and  in  two  years  the  dit«hes  ure  ftlk'd 
with  silt.  They  are  then  cut  out  again,  and  the  earth  thrown  on  tho 
land.  After  a  few  years  two  lots  are  united  into  one,  and  a  oroas-ditrh 
dug  for  drainage.  The  same  process  is  then  repeated  on  the  side  next 
the  sea. 

In  Zeeland,  for  alike  purpose,  so-called  silt-catchers  (" alik-vangert  ") 
are  thrown  uj),  being  small  levees  with  a  height  of  0.2  to  0.5  meter 
above  the  ground,  with  a  slight  slope  to  the  front.  They  are  platted  at 
a  distance  of  20  to  30  meters  apart,  and  have  broad  flat  slopoa  of  3  or  4 
to  1.  They  are  covered  over  their  whole  width  with  a  straw  mat.  to 
resist  the  flow  of  water.  They  are  joined  to  one  another,  near  the  eodit, 
by  a  so-called  pnddle-berm  ("plasberm  "),  whicli  is  a  layer  of  bmah 
with  the  tops  turned  landward,  fastened  witli  thre<^  rowH  of  wattled 
stakes.  This  puddle-berm  holds  the  silt  without  confining  th«'  ebb 
water.  This  process  is  eiiuully  eflective  with  that  of  the  Friealanden, 
but  is  more  expensive. 

A  good  foreshore  is  a  great  protraction  to  a  dike,  but  it  is  not  alwaya 
suflicient  to  reduce  the  size  and  force  of  the  waves  within  such  a  limit 
that  a  gootl  soddin;.;  will  withstand  them.  If  there  be  no  foreshore,  ao 
much  the  worse  ;  for  the  violence  of  the  waves  increases  with  tl»e  depth. 
Now,  there  are  many  localities  where  tl»e  dikes  abut  dirt'ctly  up<»n  thu 
sea — the  foresl  ore  having  been  scoured  away  or  beaten  away  by  storiua. 
In  these  situations  the  dikes  would  8i>ee*lily  follow  the  oxamplu  of  the 
shore,  were  not  artificial  means  taken  to  prevent  it.  It  baa  alreadj 
been  said  that  against  wave  action  direct  protection  ia  the  proper 
remedy,  though  hoofden  are  sometimes  powerful  auxiliaries.  (Tb^ 
seem  indeed  to  be  considered  essential,  in  the  pr«»ent  practice*,  in  caaet 
of  severe  exposure.)  In  tlie  first  place,  the  nu>8t  deatnictive  |.art  of  tb« 
storm  shocks  is  directe*!  against  that  portion  of  the  back  which  lias 
above  low  water.  It  in  therefore  easily  got  at,  and  reretment  or  other 
suitable  device  can  be  applied  without  diflicolty.  Secondly,  the  wind* 
are  variable  in  direction  and  the  hoofden  are  fiie*!.      Tl*ey  may.  tber»- 
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fore,  be  enfiladed,  as  it  were,  and  will  then  be  useless.  (As  now  used, 
they  are  placed  perpendicular  to  the  most  destructive  winds.  For  in- 
stance, at  Westkapelle  the  northerly  winds  are  the  most  dreaded.  The 
hoofden,  therefore,  run  nearly  east  and  west.  The  same  is  approxi- 
mately true  of  the  Hondsbosch  hoofden  and  of  the  Delfland  hoofden, 
which  protect  the  Hoek  van  Holland  and  the  mouth  of  the  new  water- 
way from  Rotterdam  to  the  sea.  They  extend  far  enough  and  are 
spaced  far  enough  apart  to  mask  one  another.  They  probably  serve 
also  another  important  purpose  in  modifying  destructive  littoral  cur- 
rents engendered  by  the  north  winds  or  the  tides.) 

Various  methods  of  direct  protection  have  been  used,  and  are  still 
actively  practiced.  In  severe  cases  pilework  and  stone  are  the  means 
most  depended  on  ;  in  others,  recourse  may  be  had  to  straw  and  brush, 
especially  for  temporary  purposes.  Pilework,  when  employed,  as  it 
usually  is,  for  the  defense  of  important  dikes,  is  elaborate  and  thorough, 
and  exhibits  considerable  variety  in  its  several  types.  The  principle 
which  seems  to  have  met  with  the  most  acceptance  is  that  of  a  double 
row  of  piles,  parallel  to  the  trace  of  the  dike,  properly  braced  back,  and 
the  interval  between  the  rows  filled  with  brush,  broken  brick,  and 
finally  with  large  and  heavy  blocks  of  stone.  The  piles  are  driven  as 
close  in  the  row  as  possible,  and  spiked  to  waling-pieces.  The  object- 
ions to  this  type  seem  to  be  the  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  position  of 
the  piles,  which  invites  the  greatest  amount  of  shock  and  causes  the 
greatest  possible  undertow,  whereby  the  foot  of  the  pilework  is  apt  to 
be'scoured  out,  unless  there  be  a  considerable  rip-rap  of  stone  there — 
the  liability  of  wood  to  decay — and,  in  salt  water,  the  exposure  to  the 
attacks  of  the  teredo.  The  first  objection  may  be  obviated  by  spiking 
inclined  timbers  to  the  piles,  or  by  rip-rap  as  aforesaid.  In  Holland 
wood  appears  to  last  very  well.  It  is  said  that  the  average  lifetime  of 
an  oak  or  fir  pile  is  at  least  thirty  years.  As  for  the  teredo,  it  is  only 
bad  on  the  sea-coast  proper,  and  then  only  below  mean  tide-water.  It 
hardly  frequents  the  Zuider  Zee  at  all,  and  is  not  found  in  brackish 
waters.  So  pilework  is  still  much  in  vogue  in  various  parts  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  is  generally  placed  in  front  of  a  dike  and  not  on  it— so 
that  the  slope  may  be  sodded,  and  the  force  of  the  waves  so  broken  that 
the  sod  may  suffer  no  detriment. 

Stone,  however,  is  the  main  resource,  and  in  some  situations  it  is  the 
only  one — for  instance,  where  the  efi'ect  of  tidal  scour  is  added  to  the 
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force  of  the  winds,  and  the  damage  is  not  alone  aboTe  water  bat  alao 
below,  so  that  deep  water  is  found  at  a  very  short  diatance  from  the 
foot  of  the  dike,  and  continually  encroaches  upon  it  Such  a  situatitm 
is  found  at  the  Helder,  the  extreme  northern  point  of  the  main  land  of 
North  Holland.  A  strong  current  Hows  thr<»ugh  the  strait  Iwtween 
the  Helder  and  the  island  of  Texel,  which,  with  the  aasistAuce  of  storma, 
has  scoured  and  beaten  away  the  bank  until,  at  a  distance  of  40  meti-ra 
from  the  toe  of  the  dike  at  flood-tide,  a  depth  of  25  to  28  meters  waa 
found  in  many  places,  and  at  50  meters  a  depth  of  nearly  30  metera,* 
indicating  a  mean  slope  of  about  1.5  to  1.  The  only  rometly  that  was 
thought  available  was  a  rip-rapping  of  heavy  stone,  combined  with 
hoof  den  where  necessary.  The  former  part  of  the  design  was  cflTecied  by 
throwing  in  massive  blocks  of  Norwegian  granite,  which  lo<lgod  upon 
the  slope  and  were  renewed  as  fast  as  they  were  displaotHl  by  the  waves 
and  the  currents,  combined  with  their  own  gravity,  until  an  eqailibrium 
was  at  length  reached.!  Nevertheless,  for  a  long  time  continual 
repairs  were  necessary,  and  careful  soundings  were  made  at  cloae  inttT- 
vals,  to  determine  the  exact  localities  where  deficiencies  exiMt4?d.  It 
was  estimated  that  800  or  1  000  tons  of  stone  were  used  annually  for 
this  i)urpose.  The  hoofden  also  seem  to  Ihj  entirely  of  stone,  and  if  so 
must  have  consumed  an  immense  (|uantity  of  muterial.  They  are  not 
placed  along  the  whole  reach,  but  only  in  the  most  oxpoH.d  H|x»t8.  They 
are  spaced  at  variable  distances,  which  the  author  estimatiHl  at  an  aver- 
age of  about  100  meters,  and  have  a  seaward  sloi>o  of  al>out  40  to  1. 
They  are  not  all  of  the  same  height  above  the  Ma  level,  those  most 
exposed  (the  western)  being  the  highest,  and  projecting  some  3  feet 
above  high  water  at  the  shore  end,  tapering  thence  to  alx»ul  high  mater 
grade  at  the  seaward  end.  Going  ea.stward  each  hoofd  ii»  a  little 
lower  than  the  i)receding.  Above  wuU-r  the  st^no  an-  regularly  laid, 
though  in  natural  blocks,  from  1  to  2.5  feet  in  diameter,  and  »ajr  1.5 
feet  thick.  They  are  laid  on  a  foundation  of  puin  or  broken  brick.  Th« 
dike  itself  is  not  of  uniform  dimensions.  The  crown  is  alwut  30  fs«C 
the  back  slope  about  2.5  to  1,  the  front  slope  broken,  convex,  the  uppar 
part  about  10  to  1,  the  lower  part  gen.rally  about  6  to  1,  thoagh 
times  the  long  slope  is  continue*!  unbroken.     (See  Plate  LV.) 

Large  and  heavy  brick,  burned  Bi>ecially  for  the  purpose,  hsv« 
used  instead  of  stone  for  revetting  exponod  front*,  but  it  is  believed  t^j 


•Stonu-Buyiln*.  I,  377.  ^9mWI»»»Vf, 
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have  not  been  found  economical.  The  principal  objection  to  stone  pitch- 
ings  is  their  great  cost— and  this  has  limited  them  to  very  imporUnt  and 
exposed  places.  Where  continuous  stonework  ia  UHed,  brush  Li  on 
longer  necessary.  A  thin  straw  mat  {hramtnat)  is  tirHt  laid— at  least  this 
is  the  practice  in  Zeeland.  On  this  is  jjlaced  a  layer  of  brick,  laid  aa 
closely  as  possible,  and  on  the  latter  a  layer  of  puin,  or  broken  brick,  6 
or  8  inches  thick.  This  is  followed  by  the  stone  its*df,  which  ha«  a 
thickiH'SS  of  12  to  IG  inches.  At  certain  very  expose*!  poinU  still 
heavier  work  is  used.  The  work  begins  at  the  bottom,  \uth  a  row  o( 
strong  wattling  or  of  perkoenpalen*  placed  about  the  low-water  line. 
The  smallest  stones  are  placed  at  the  bottom,  as  this  part  of  the  slope 
haa  the  least  of  all  to  fear  from  the  waves.  The  loose  brick  ser>e  to 
correct  inequalities  in  the  depth  of  the  pieces  of  stone,  as  they  can  Ij« 
so  adjusted  as  to  bring  the  upper  surfaces  to  a  level.  The  stones  are 
placed  as  closely  and  snugly  as  possible,  the  rows  breaking  jointM,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  continuous  channels  under  them  for  the  wat^r. 
The  pieces  must  each  be  firmly  bctUh'd  in  the  loos«»  brick,  fni  that  tbej 
shall  not  depend  on  one  another  for  support.  The  revetment  must  pro- 
ject l)eyond  the  desired  profile,  and  be  rammed  with  wooden  rammer* 
to  grade.  Finally,  all  interstices  are  tightly  fiUetl  with  s]>allji  or  brick- 
bats, and  in  some  places  even  with  shells. 

For  great  sea  dikes  and  other  heavy  work  the  stones  are  large  and 
massive,  and  of  those  varieties  which  have  the  mo«t  specific  gravity. 
For  the  lighter  class  of  sea  dikes  and  for  river  dikes  tin*  material  which 
is  of  almost  constant  emi)loyment  is  hu»<iU.  This  stone  indeed  pUya  a 
most  important  part  in  all  river  constructions  in  Holland  and  the  Ix>wer 
Rhine.  The  variety  which  is  most  frequently  uscil  is  the  wrll-known 
columnar  basalt,  familiar  to  us  by  descriptions  of  Staffa  and  the  CSiaot't 
Causeway.  It  is  brought  from  the  Seven  Mountams  on  the  Rhine,  or 
from  that  vicinity,  and  transporte<l  by  boats,  without  breaking  bulk 
and  at  very  cheap  rates,  down  the  I^ek,  the  Waal  and  oven  tlie  Maaa,  via 
the  several  channels  of  communication  betwtvu  the  laflt-namM  rivefa. 
It  is  very  easily  quarried.  It  exists  in  inmienso  cliffs,  pn««Dling  a 
striated  appearance  from  the  columus  of  wljich  they  are  oom|H>«»o«l.     A 


•  Perkompalnx  are  .«hort  .n^llnK  pllM  of  -  <r  o  trM  lo«f  saia  •  »  »  -  .».— * 

thick.    Tho  l.nn   1h   untr»i.»UuM.>.  ••  lh«   I  .  in»««  IhtlMlT^  do  ao<  \aam  ili 

derlTatlon.    They  »re  of  cousUnl  \xmo  \u  nt.-ne  r< ftttMMiU.  b«lag  ptorM  »l  lh»  ^tMtm,  ar  it 

InUrYaU,  in  cIomj  rown.  ou  tl..,  «1..|.-,  .«(..  ully  tu  atMp  alopM.  to  kwp  U«  Mo»     ^- 
•llpplog  downward. 
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very  striking  example  of  this  formation  constitutes  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  the  scenery  of  the  Khine  at  Erpel,  where  the  cliffs  abut  directly 
on  the  river.  Vast  quantities  of  the  blocks  may  be  seen  loading  on  the 
beautifully  modeled  Rhine  barges  about  Unkel,  Remagen,  and  especially 
Linz,  whither  they  are  brought  from  quarries  in  the  interior.  The 
process  of  quarrying,  it  is  stated,  consists  in  merely  wedging  apart 
the  vertical  or  inclined  columns,  when  they  fall  of  themselves,  and 
break  or  are  broken  into  suitable  lengths.  The  Dutch  Government,  it 
is  said,  owns  its  quarries.  As  delivered  for  use,  the  blocks  are  hexagonal 
or  pentagonal  in  section,  9  or  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  such  length 
as  is  demanded  for  the  work,  the  price  increasiDg  greatly  with  the  length. 
The  price  of  blocks  of  ordinary  size,  delivered  at  Rotterdam,  is  about 
one  dollar  per  ton,  the  rate  varying,  of  course,  according  to  season 
and  circumstances.*  The  blocks  are  laid  as  closely  and  regularly 
as  possible,  their  polygonal  shape  permitting  very  neat  joints  to  be 
made  without  cutting.  It  has  been  maintained,  but  without  good 
reason,  that  a  steep  stone  pitching  was  better  than  a  flat.  A  slope  of  6 
to  1,  if  the  stone  be  good  and  heavy,  is  sufficient  for  the  worst  cases. 
Some  parts  of  the  Helder  revetment,  however,  have  a  slope  of  10  to  1. 
The  very  unfavorable  situation  of  this  dike  and  its  great  importance 
justify  extraordinary  precautions. 

In  Zeeland  stone  facings  are  themselves  sometimes  beset  with 
perhoenpalen  or  palisades,  which  project  0.8  meter  above  the  stone,  and 
are  placed,  not  close  together,  but  with  an  interval  between  them. 
Sometimes  all  the  rows  run  in  the  direction  of  the  dike,  sometimes  also 
perpendicular  to  it,  so  as  to  form  squares  or  pens.  These  compartments 
have  two  objects:  first,  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves  without  turning 
them  back;  second,  to  prevent  any  defect  in  the  stone -covering  from 
extending  too  far.  Formerly  this  kind  of  work,  called  staketiuerk  (stock- 
ade or  palisade  work)  was  very  common  in  Zeeland.  Now  it  is  confined 
to  a  few  very  dangerous  points. f  The  most  dangerous  of  these  and  one 
of  the  most  notable  in  all  the  Netherlands  is  the  famous  Westkapelle 
dike  on  the  western  shore  of  the  island  of  Walcheren.  This  and  the 
equally  famous  Petten  and  Hondsbosch  dike  on  the  western  coast  of 
Holland  are  embankments  of  sand,  designed  to  fill  gaps  in  the  line  of 
dunes  which  mostly  defends  the  shores  bordering  on  the  North  Sea  with 
gigantic  natural  mounds,  generally  far  superior  in  height  and  strength 

*  Mr.  Leemans.  t  Storm-Buysing,  i,  394. 
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to  any  artificial  banks.  At  some  j)oints,  however,  the  dnnea  aro  very 
thin,  and  are  becoming  thinner  from  the  onslaughts  of  the  sea  ami  the 
winds,  and  at  two  places  they  are  missing  altogether,  namelv,  at  thw 
localities  just  specified.  The  gajis  have  been  closed  by  enormous  worka, 
very  similar  to  one  another.  The  Petton  and  Hondsboikh  dikea  wen 
not  seen:  but  a  special  visit  was  made  to  the  Westkapolle  dike,  and  the 
author  had  opportunities  of  seeing,  not  only  the  work  itaelf,  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  sea  defenses  were  constructcil,  for  they  were  repair- 
ing and  extending  the  hoofden,  and  work  was  8<Hn  in  all  hIak^'*)  of 
forwardness. 

The  exposed  part  of  the  coast  of  WaUheren  begins  several  mile« 
north  of  Westkapelle,  at  the  little  unpretending  sen-side  resort — not  yet 
quite  a  watering-place — called  Doniburg.  This  ({oarterof  the  i.^land  has 
to  endure  the  full  force  of  the  north  winds  of  the  Geruian  Oi'eeo, 
with  a  sweep  that  is  unbroken  by  any  land  for  2  000  miles.  At  Dom- 
burg  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  have  been  so  extensive  that  they  are 
about  to  build  a  dike  there,  to  "  back  up  "  the  streak  of  dunes  that  has 
already  become  too  thin  for  safety,  while  the  further  inroaiU  of  the 
waves  are  preventeil  by  strong  stone  revetments  and  u  formidable  series 
of  hoofden,  extending,  it  was  said  (for  the  whole  line  could  not  be 
followed),  all  the  way  to  Westkapelle.  The  front  Hloi>ee  of  the  dunee 
are  planted  with  dune  grass  or  //<?/m,  that  they  may  not  be  bloi»n  away 
by  the  wind. 

The  dunes  are  justly  regarded  as  of  such  value  th  •  .:  .  in  irv 
pains  are  taken  to  preserve  them.  Where  there  is  u  high  Un».  ii,  .xt<  idl- 
ing as  far  as  the  ordinary  Hood  line,  this  of  itself  will  prot^t  the  sand 
hills  from  everything  except  very  high  tides.  Whore  the  U^^b  is  not 
sufficiently  high,  sometimes  eflforts  are  made  to  mine  it  urtiflcially  by 
means  of  brush  or  reed  screens,  which  will  coUet't  the  loon4«  mxud  as  it  is 
blown  about  by  the  winds,  and  cause  it  to  lodge  under  their  lec,  ontil 
the  screens  themselves  are  buried.  So  soon  a«  tliis  occurs,  new  screens 
are  built,  intermediate  between  the  former  and  extending  farther  oot 
Sometimes,  by  this  cheap  means,  consideral-le  territory  in  gained,  ami 
if  it  1.0  possible  even  to  keep  pace  with  the  annual  Iom.  it  i«  no  lun.h 
gained  at  small  cost.  If  such  a  devii-e  is  iusufncient  llie  dnnea  must  lie 
treatoil  like  exposetl  dikes,  and  prot«MtM  either  dirw-tly  by  rerelmrnl  or 
indirectly  by  hoofden,  or  l>oth.  The  dunes  are  protected  by  the  furoMr 
method  by  first  reducing  the  front  to  a  regular  and  somewhat  looff  slope, 
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covering  it  with  a  thick  pitching  of  clay,  and  then  applying  the  straw 
mat,  brick  rubble  and  stone,  or  other  suitable  dressing. 

There  is  a  kind  of  clay  found  in  Zeeland,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  in 
the  Netherlands,  which  is  very  proper  for  such  purposes.  It  is  called 
leem.  It  is  stiff,  waxy  and  tenacious,  and  becomes  very  hard  when  dry; 
for  which  reasons  it  is  not  well  suited  for  tillage.  It  lies  in  strata  from 
3  to  6  feet  in  thickness.  The  dike  administration  or  the  contractor 
buys  it  of  the  proprietor  at  so  much  per  cubic  meter  (about  one  florin  is 
a  common  price),  and,  so  to  speak,  quarries  it,  cutting  it  out  by 
the  spade  in  regular  cubes  of  6  inches  or  so.  The  blocks  are  laid  in 
courses  on  the  slope  of  the  dike,  and  closely  pressed  together  by  the 
feet  of  the  laborers.*  The  usual  thickness  of  the  clay  pitching  is  1 
meter.  The  same  method  appears  to  be  practiced  elsewhere,  in  facing 
the  slopes  of  the  canals  and  river  dikes. 

The  Westkapelle  dike  attains  a  height  of  5.5  meters  above  high  water 
or  8  meters  above  low  water.  Its  dimensions  are  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying cross-section,  given  by  the  resident  engineer,  Mr.  Koole.f 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  water  slope  is  broken  into  several  sections, 
the  lowest  22  meters  in  horizontal  length,  standing  at  6  to  1,  the  next  9 
meters,  at  7  to  1,  the  next  6  meters,  at  8  to  1,  the  next  59.7  meters,  at 
about  17  to  1.  At  the  foot  of  the  lowermost  slope  is  a  row  of  heavy 
perkoenpalen,  and  beyond  this  is  a  bestorting  or  rip-rap,  extending  about 
20  meters.  The  slopes  are  dressed,  first  with  leem,  1  meter  thick,  then 
with  a  straw  mat,  as  usual,  and  stone.  The  lower  slope  is  faced  with 
basalt,  the  next  with  Doornik  stone  (Doornik  is  the  Flemish  designation 
of  the  city  which  we  generally  call  by  its  French  name,  Tournai),  and 
the  third  with  basalt  again,  the  fourth  with  straw  mat,  basalt,  and  finally 
sod,  in  turn.  The  stone  pitching  is  from  0.3  to  0.4  meter  thick.  The 
rip-rap  beyond  the  foot  is  composed  of  very  heavy  blocks,  none  being 
received  that  weighed  less  than  300  kilograms.  Smaller  pieces  were 
tried,  but  they  were  thrown  up  by  the  waves.  A  short  distance  above 
the  low-water  line  begins  the  staJcetwej^k  or  stockading,  which  is  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  Westkapelle  seawork.  This  consists  of  eight 
longitudinal  rows  of  small  piles,  about  8  inches  thick  and  10  feet  long, 
projecting  about  4  feet  above  the  stone.     They  are  placed  pretty  close 

♦Verbal  statement  of  Mr.  Bourdrez,  a  native  and  resident  of  Middelburg,  in  the  Island 
of  Walcheren.  This  intelligent  young  gentleman  was  kind  enough  to  accompany  the  author 
on  his  trip  about  the  island,  and  gave  him  much  valuable  information. 

t  See  Plate  LVI,  Figure  1. 
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together  in  the  rows— less  tlian  their  owu  iliameU^  apArt-ind  are 
fastened  together  by  a  strong  waliug-pirce.  The  rows  are  about  y  feel 
apart,  and  are  connected  by  stout  horizontal  braces  at  intervala  of  8  U-et 
or  so.  Spaces  are  left  occasionally  in  the  rows  for  jiurpoMS  of  int|»ec- 
tion  and  repair,  which  spaces  are  not  opposite  to  one  another,  bat  placed 
diagonally,  so  that  an  aisle  or  gangway  is  thereby  formed,  extending  all 
the  way  through  the  eight  rows,  at  an  oblique  angle. 

fcssjosoo  o>ooe>ooo  oo  roo  »<x-oooao» » m»fa  a*o 

oco^oooo  000*30000000  r39>oo*oeooo«i         ••• 

w00o»roo  •••  •  •  o  9  o  #  ••••  «**  •  ••••••••••••ft  900 
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The  straw  mat  is  mostly  composed  of  dried  reed  or  swamp  grass, 
which  is  used,  for  economy's  sake,  when  it  is  practicablo.  Mr.  Koole 
said  that  it  answered  very  well  in  the  situation  where  it  is  placed, 
namely,  on  the  long,  flat,  upper  slope,  where  no  waves  rea^'h  it,  mer-  It 
the  swash.  Elsewhere  the  author  was  told  that  it  was  not  efBcu;ut 
against  heavy  storms. 

The  hoofden  at  Westkapelle  and  along  the  coast,  pretty  much  all  the 
way  from  Domburg,  are  elaborate  structures,  built  with  much  care,  as 
they  may  well  be,  for  they  have  to  suffer  tremendous  shocks.  Th«»T 
consist  of  from  two  to  four  rows  of  piles,  projt'cting  6  feet  or  so,  driven 
about  (j  or  8  inches  apart  in  the  row,  very  much  like  the  stockade  work 
on  the  slope  of  the  dike.  Between  and  on  each  side  of  the  rt)ws  is  a 
carefully  laid  bed  of  clay,  brush  and  stone  fDoomikj,  the  stoDo  bmng 
about  2  feet  square  and  of  tolerably  regular  nhupe.  The  slope  of  ill* 
hoofden  seaward  is  from  23  to  35  to  1-  a  broken  slope,  the  stepper  part 
being  next  the  shore.  The  rows  are  strengtheotMl  by  waling-piaoaa  OB 
both  sides,  and  the  hoofd  is  divided  into  sections  cribwisc  by  crosa> 
piles  and  heavy  horizontal  ties.  A  plan  and  sections  of  onr  of  tbem  is 
given.  (S<'e  Plate  LVI,  Figs.  2  sn.l  3,  an.l  Plate  LVII  )  TIm'  piles  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  from  12  to  18  feet  long,  th«'  nhort.-r  pieoss 
l>eing  s<>t  near  the  shore.  They  are  slK)it  8  iuch«-s  in  dismett«r.  are  of 
pine  or  some  similar  wood,  and  of  those  that  were  i»»»eii  iM.mo  «ere  cn«o- 
sotetl  and  some  were  not.  They  are  driven  to  a  little  \«m  than  half  thrir 
depth,  the  seaward  piles  l)eing  driven  the  deepest  The  instnimetil 
with  which  they  were  driven  was  a  hand  ptiedriver  with  one  k-aJ.  such 


n 
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as  is  sometimes  used  for  sheet  piling,  the  hammer  being  furnished  with 
two  square  collars,  which  clasped  the  lead,  thus : 

It  was  worked  by  eight  or  ten  men.  Being  asked  as  to  ^  .  /\  / 
the  importance  of  the  part  which  the  hoofden  play  in  the 
defense  of  the  dike,  Mr.  Koole  said  that  they  were  of  the 
greatest  service,  and  were,  in  fact,  indispensable  against 
the  formidable  north  winds — that,  wherever  they  were 
missing,  the  work  had  suffered  serious  damage.  They  are 
placed  at  various  intervals,  the  furthest  apart  being,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  about  300  meters.  They  are  of  various 
lengths,  according  to  the  exposure  and  the  interval  between 
them.  At  the  Westkapelle  dike  itself  they  are  short  and 
close  together,  owing,  probably,  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  pj^^  5 

which  is  considerable  at  that  place  and  forbids  the  hoofden  to  be  made 
very  long.  Their  standard  length  was  understood  to  be  120  meters. 
There  is  a  mattress,  40  meters  long,  at  the  end  of  each  hoofd.  It  will 
be  observed  that  both  pilework  and  stonework  are  much  heavier  and 
stronger  at  the  seaward  end,  and  that  the  rip-rap  about  the  sides  of  the 
spur  increases  as  it  progresses  in  that  direction.  The  piles  are  studded 
with  "worm  nails,"  that  is,  nails  with  broad,  flat  heads,  as  a  protection 
against  the  teredo,  to  a  distance  of  2  meters  below  high  tide,  that  being 
about  the  upward  limit  of  the  range  of  the  destructive  insect. 

Mr.  Koole  said  that  the  seas  often  reached  entirely  up  the  outer  slope, 
and  occasionally  a  little  of  the  swash  ran  over  the  crown.  The  great 
dike  is  3  800  meters  long,  or  about  2j  miles.  Its  crown  is,  perhaps,  20 
feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  The  whole  of  this  enor- 
mous work,  with  the  long  line  of  hoofden,  was  built  and  is  maintained 
by  the  single  small  island  of  Walcheren,  which,  so  far  as  the  dike  ad- 
ministration is  concerned,  constitutes  a  polder  to  itself.  As  the  dike  is 
not  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  the  general  govern- 
ment contributes  nothing.  The  island  contains  onl^  17  990  hectares,  or 
about  69^  square  miles.  The  dike  tax  is  something  over  200  000  florins 
annually,  or  about  $80  000— being  at  the  rate  of  about  $1.80  per  acre. 
The  tax  is  not  imposed  according  to  acreage,  however,  but  according  to 
value.     It  is  strictly  a  land  tax.* 

Similar  in  construction  are  the  Petten  and  Hondsbosch  hoofden  and 
the  Delfland  hoofden.     From  the  number  and  almost  exclusive  use  of 

*  Mr.  Bourdrez. 
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these  works,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  fulfill  tht-ir  jmrpoiic,  and  thmt 
in  very  exposed  situations  no  equally  effective  meanw  have  been  devised. 
These  elaborate  stone  and  pile  works  are  very  ex|)enHivo,  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  there  are  other  contrivances  which  may  be  Bufticient 
in  less  critical  and  less  important  situations.  The  materials  which  may 
be  made  to  answer  in  place  of  those  just  named  are  moatly  straw  and 
brush. 

The  straw  mat  or  krcnnmat  (literally  cramp  mat)  has  U'en  n  \ 

more  than  once.   It  is  a  peculiar  and  important  feature  of  Dut^-h 
tion.     Minute  directions  for  making  it  are  contained  in  the  U-xtl  i»l 

in  the  general  regulations.  It  originated  in  Zeeland,  as  did  many  aH4>fal 
contrivances  which  are  now  common  to  the  whole  kingdom,  l>eiog 
evolved,  doubtless,  out  of  necessity  by  those  independent  and  hardy 
islanders,  whose  whole  life  has  been,  more  than  that  of  any  province  of 
Holland,  a  fight  with  the  sea.  It  consists  of  a  thin  layer  of  carefully 
selected  straw,  disentangled  and  laid  str.iight,  parallel  and  clow,  cramped 
by  ties  or  binders  of  the  same  material,  pla<'«'il  at  short  intervaU,  and 
pressed  into  the  earth  by  a  two-pronged  spud  or  fork.  When  deftigned 
as  a  foundation  for  other  work  it  is  only  alx)ut  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick.  Its  office,  in  such  constructions,  is  to  ke*^p  the  brick,  etc.,  from 
sinking  deeply  and  irregularly  into  the  new  earth,  which  is  yet  jrreon 
and  imperfectly  compacted,  and  has  not  suflTered  its  normal  sbrinkage. 
After  a  while  the  krammat  decays,  but  then  the  Ao\^h  are  tirm,  dry  and 
hard,  and  fit  to  support  the  stone  facing. 

A  .straw  mat  is  also  frequently  employed  to  protect  the  nlopea  of  IMW 
work  where  the  sod  is  deficient,  or  where  it  has  not  had  time  to  (jrow 
properly,  or  where  sotl  alone  is  consideretl  an  insufficient  protection. 
For  this  purpose  the  straw  is  placed  in  layers  of  at  moat  an  inch  thick, 
th.'  stalks  being  perpendicular  to  the  direction  «»f  the  dike.  Hye  straw 
is  generally  preferred,  as  l>eing  longer  and  tougher,  though  wheal,  liar- 
ley  and  oat  straw  may  l>e  used,  and  also  (in  part)  dry  or  green  rwed  or 
swamp  grass.  Straw,  in  iU  technical  sei.si',  m.-ana  straw  at  il  cornea 
from  the  process  of  threshing,  long,  short  or  UnghHl.  and.  iK-rhai*.  willi 
weeds  in  it.  From  this  iH  separated  a  finer  ppnluet  calUnl  y/ni.  whieh 
is  pr.  pared  by  combing  or  carding  the  rough  mat^-rial  with  a  w.»oa«^ 
comb,  thus  cleansing  it  of  defective  stalks  and  weeda,  and  laying  it 
straight  an.l  even.  It  is  then  ma.le  into  buudlea.  It  ia  glni  thai  !• 
principally  used  for  mats.     The  work  is  l^ogun  by  Uylng  •  thin  b«l 
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close  layer  of  straw,  half  the  thickness  of  the  proposed  covering,  and 
upon  it  another  layer  of  wheat  or  rye  glui,  or  green  or  dry  reeds,  the 
green  being  used  below  ordinary  flood  height  and  the  dry  above  that 
point.  On  new  ground,  suitable  for  sodding,  straw  alone  is  used  (no 
reeds).  The  thickness  of  the  whole  mat,  after  cramping,  is  from  0.6  to 
1  inch.  The  cramping  is  done  as  was  previously  described.  As  laid 
by  expert  Dutch  workmen,  the  krammat  is  a  beautiful  and  very  close 
covering — so  close  as  to  be  an  efficient  protection  for  new  slopes  against 
rains,  or  even  moderate  waves.  It  lasts  only  a  year,  and  must  sometimes 
be  renewed  before  that  time.  In  any  event,  it  is  taken  up  in  the  spring 
of  the  ensuing  year,  and  if  necessary  afterward  replaced  by  another. 

To  make  a  brush  dressing,  or  rysheslag,  a  thin  straw  mat  is  first  laid, 
and  upon  it  a  thick  layer  of  reed,  5  inches  or  so  in  depth.  The  latter 
layer  is  placed  perpendicular  to  the  first,  that  is,  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  dike.  The  brush,  in  bundles,  is  held  perpendicular  to  the  reed, 
and  is  then  fastened  down  by  a  wattling  of  tough  and  long  twigs,  carefully 
and  firmly  woven  between  stout  stakes,  and  laid  down  for  greater  security 
by  anchoring  stakes  with  forks  pointing  downward,  or  having  pins  driven 
through  them.  Sometimes  the  brush  is  maintained  in  position  by  tim- 
bers confined  by  stakes  with  iron  hooks  or  bolts  driven  into  them.  On 
the  upper  rivers,  where  the  danger  from  winds  is  less  serious,  the  straw 
mat  is  often  omitted,  and  the  brush  sometimes  laid,  not  in  bundles,  but 
broadcast  over  the  slope  of  the  dike.  The  work  is  begun  at  the  top  of 
the  slope  and  the  points  or  tops  are  placed  upward.  However,  there  are 
various  ways  of  making  brush  dressings.  The  brush  covering  is  fre- 
quently weighted  by  stone — the  wattling  being  then  omitted,  and  only 
stakes  used,  driven  closely  together  in  rows.  This  method  is  more  than 
twice  as  expensive  as  the  other,  but  it  also  lasts  twice  as  long  (six  or  seven 
years,  as  against  three).  The  embankment  across  the  strait  called  Be 
Geule,  which  used  to  connect  the  Eastern  and  Western  Schelde,  is  pro- 
tected in  this  way.^ 

The  brush  so  frequently  mentioned  is  not  a  wild  growth,  as  in 
America.  The  so-called  ryshout  is  an  artificial  product,  raised  for  the 
market,  and  delivered  in  merchantable  form.  As  it  comes  to  the 
market  it  is  mostly  osier  or  willow  brush  of  three  or  four  years'  growth, 

*  For  slopes  which  are  not  mucli  exposed,  aa  for  the  side-walls  of  canals,  a  covering  of 
brick  rubble  alone  is  sometimes  used,  kept  in  place  by  parallel  rows  of  light  stakes,  with 
a  row  of  strong  perkoenpalen  at  the  bottom.  See  Plate  LVIII,  which  shows  the  method  of 
protecting  the  banks  of  the  Merwede  Canal. 
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though  sometimes  oak  of  eight  yeiirs  is  used,  ami  oceaaiouallv  other 
kinds  of  wood.  It  is  reciuirtd  to  be  cat  between  the  Ist  of  October 
and  the  15th  of  March,  while  the  Siip  ia  out  of  the  wood  and  the  Xmrk 
more  adhesive.  It  is  delivered  in  small  bundleH  of  various  8iz«i,  accordiog 
to  classification,  the  requirements  for  ea<h  kind  being  minut*'lv  dt-fiucHl. 
The  growing  of  this  brush  is  an  important  iudustry  in  many  parta  of 
Holland.  In  the  Tielerwaard,  Alblasserwaard  and  elsewhtre  the  author 
saw  immense  i)lantation8  of  pollard  willows  and  also  of  young  trees  planted 
mostly  in  rows,  sometimes  with  pasture  or  grain  laud  between.  Fre- 
quently wet  and  low  spots  were  thus  utilized.  The  principal  sourcee  of 
this  product  are  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Lek  and  tho  Wajil.  the 
marshy  part  of  Friesland,  certain  islands  of  Zeeland,  Brabant  and  Gel» 
derland.  Each  of  these  varieties  of  brush  has  its  distinct  charaoteri-<tica, 
Holland  brush  is  of  willow,  either  pollard  or  sapling,  or  oeiere  grown  oo 
the  foreshores,  between  the  dike  and  the  river.  The  latter  kind  mast  be 
at  least  three,  the  former  of  four  years'  growth.  Schouw  (Zf«>land)  bruah 
is  of  five  to  seven  years'  alder,  willow  or  birch.  Gelderland  or  Limburg 
brush  is  five  years'  alder  or  fir,  three  years'  willow,  or  eight  yt*ani*  oek. 
The  Brabant  i)roduct  consists  mostly  of  oak,  ash,  birch,  haxel,  etc.,  of 
five  years'  growth.  Gtiasterlaud  brush  (Friesland)  is  of  birch.*  1  heee 
varieties  are  subdivided  into  different  size.s  and  qiialiliesaccuriling  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be  used.  Brush  is  employed  in  a  hao> 
dred  ingenious  ways  in  Holland,  and  in  vast  quantities.  It  is  uaed  for 
baskets,  for  gabions  for  military  work,  for  fences,  for  dike  protet  tion  in 
time  of  high  water,  for  retaining  in  place  rip-rap  which  protecta  canal 
slopes,  etc.,  for  foundations  to  spurs  fur  silt  catching  and  tli**  like,  and 
for  the  greater  spurs  or  hoofden  which  play  such  an  in)i>ort«nt  i»art  in 
seaworks,  as  well  as  for  mattrcssi's  and  fusfine  work  of  all  kinda.  It  it 
also  used,  it  is  believed,  for  small  fuel.  It  is  met  with  rvery  where,  atarked 
on  the  crown  and  slopes  of  the  dikes  for  high-water  uae,  or  at  the  land- 
ings ready  to  be  loade^l  on  barges  for  river-improvemf nt  work.  Aa  there 
are  no  primitive  forests  left  in  Holland,  therough-and-n»ady  methodaof 
construction  which  prevail  in  America,  whore  the  wild  and  natural 
growths  are  common  and  cheap,  cannot  find  place  in  the  older  oonntrj. 
InsU'ad  of  trees,  poles  and  large  brush,  which  would  U'  of  long  growth 
and  dear,  the  Dutch  use  combinations  of  small  bruhh,  whii'h  csan  rra«lflT 

be  raise  d  artificially  and  in  a  short  time.  

•  AlgeflMM*  Voorwchrin'o   |.f   li»i-7. 
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Damages  to  dikes  must  ba  speedily  repaired,  or  they  will  lead  cer- 
tainly to  increased  trouble  and  cost,  perhaps  to  actual  calamity.  If  the 
sodding  be  injured  and  the  slope  badly  washed,  the  damaged  spots  must 
be  leveled  off  by  paring  away  the  irregularities,  at  least  the  sharp  pro- 
jections, and  covering  the  place  with  a  straw  mat  or  a  dressing  of  reeds 
or  brush.  The  actual  filling  of  the  gaps  or  holes  is  not  recommended, 
as  it  is  difficult,  during  the  winter  season,  to  bring  about  a  thorough 
union  of  the  new  earth  with  the  old,  still  more  difficult  to  secure  a  good 
and  firm  sod.  The  least  storm  will  wash  away  the  new  work.  It  is  best 
therefore  to  use  palliative  measures  only  during  the  time  of  high  water, 
and  to  put  off  the  complete  restoration  of  the  slope  to  a  later  season.* 
When  the  damaged  work  has  been  covered  with  a  straw  mat  the  gaps 
should  also  be  repaired  with  a  straw  mat,  without  previously  filling  with 
new  earth.  Brush  dressing  is  used  by  preference  in  those  places  which 
were  previously  protected  by  brush,  or  where  injuries  would  be  of  great 
consequence  and  a  straw  mat  alone  would  be  insufficient.  Especially 
is  brush  to  be  recommended  where  the  earth  is  so  badly  eroded  that  par- 
ing away  without  filling  would  not  make  a  slope  suitable  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  straw  mat;  because  the  brush,  by  a  tight  and  strong  wattling, 
can  be  made  to  stand  at  a  much  steeper  slope,  and  is  much  better  for  the 
protection  of  the  new  earth,  if  such  must  be  used.  The  greater  costli- 
ness of  the  brush  dressings  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  material 
can  be  saved  and  used  again. 

If  the  outer  slope  be  so  far  cut  away  by  the  storm  as  to  encroach  upon 
the  crown,  as  often  happens,  it  becomes  difficult  to  restore  the  slope  so 
that  a  brush  dressing  will  stand,  without  a  filling  in  of  some  kind.  Then 
fascine  work  may  be  resorted  to,  or  a  facing  of  stakes,  timbers  or  beams, 
backed  by  planking  or  hurdles,!  as  either  of  these  materials  may  be  at 
hand,  or  can  be  got  most  cheaply  or  readily.  The  foot  of  such  a  struc- 
ture requires  protection  against  wash.  For  this  purpose,  the  bottom 
plank  of  the  revetment  may  be  set  from  8  to  12  inches  in  the  ground,  or 
short  upright  planks  may  be  driven  to  cover  the  foot.  A  layer  of  brush 
or  straw  may  be  placed  next  the  foot  of  the  work,  if  preferred,  of  a  breadth 
of  6  or  8  feet.  If  the  slope  be  covered  with  stone,  and  some  of  them  be 
displaced,  they  must  be  restored  to  their  position  as  soon  as  the  storm 


*  Stoim-Buysiug,  Waterbouwkunde,  i,  399. 

t  Hurdles  are  defined  to  be  flat  wickerwork  pieces  of  irregular  sizes,  rectangular  in 
form,  from  2  to  4  feet  wide  and  from  6  to  8  feet  long.  It  is  thought  they  are  not  much  used 
nowadays. 
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permits,  or  if  the  injury  be  great  and  the  soil  badly  cut,  the  stom*  aud 
brick  rubble  must  be  cleared  away  altogether  and  replaced  bv  a  sUmt 
brush  dressing. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  and  efficient  means  of  prut«ctioD  is 
aflforded  by  tarpaulins,  weighted  so  as  to  cover  the  injured  alope^ 
They  cannot  be  used,  however,  where  there  are  alrea<ly  stone  or  bnish 
coverings,  as  they  are  soon  destroyed  by  the  projecting  stakea  or  aharp 
angles.  In  Friesland  and  Overyssel,  where  the  dike*  are  mostly  well 
protected  by  grass,  tarpaulins  are  stored  in  the  dike  magazine*,  and 
have  often  saved  the  dikes  from  breaking.  These  magazines  are  essen- 
tial features  of  the  dike  admini.stration  throughout  the  Netherlands. 
They  are  placed  at  intervals  of  several  miles,  and  contain  the  imple- 
ments and  materials  most  likely  to  be  re<iuire<l  for  high-water  us«,  * 
namely,  wooden  mauls  of  different  sizes,  iron  hammers,  sledges,  post- 
hole  diggers,  rammers,  crowljars,  axes,  picks,  mattocks,  saws,  augers, 
wheelbarrows,  lanterns,  torches,  Ac;  brush,  stakes,  timbers,  plank, 
spikes,  hurdles.  The  plank,  stakes  and  spikes  are  principally  intended 
to  raise  or  "  top"  the  dikes,  in  case  of  necessity,  by  an  npkistmtj^  that 
is,  a  kind  of  small  temporary  coffer-dam  of  planks  set  on  edge  and  filled 
in  with  earth.  The  uses  of  the  brush  are  manifold,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  indicated.  It  seems  especially  much  UHed  on  the  river  dikes, 
which  are  generally  protected  only  by  grass.  After  high  water  it  is 
taken  up  again  and  .stacked  in  bundles  on  the  dikes. 

One  of  the  most  alarming  and  serious  accidents  which  can  hap|icu  to 
a  dike  is  a  sudden  sinking  or  coUap.se,  caused  by  the  undermining  of 
the  bank  below  the  water-line.  The.se  slips  are  not  at  all  the  re*iult  of 
storms,  but  of  the  steady  action  of  the  current,  and  hapi>eQ  friH|UfOily 
in  time  of  dead  calm.  The  treatment  of  such  a  cas«»  depends  oa  the 
nature  of  the  injury  and  the  extent  of  the  danger.  In  general,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  build  up  the  bank  underwater  by  a  close  but  light 
brush  work,  in  order  to  prevent  further  sliding.  If  the  damage  is  not 
extensive,  this  work  may  be  carried  on  until  the  outer  slope  is  rebuilt. 
The  brushwork,  which  is  laid  in  tiers,  in  bun«UeH,t  is  covered  with  oabe* 
of  clay  taken  from  the  foreshore,  which  weight  it,  and  asaial  io  protMt- 
ing  the  sand  strata  of  the  bank.  If  the  injury,  however,  extend  to  the 
inner  slope,  it  will  probably  be  neeeswary  to  buil.l  a  new  dike  inside  of 

*  Storm-Baytiog,  il.  &s-9. 

t  There  it  a  upecUl  kind  of  bru«bwork  c«U»d  httkr^mtrk  or  MMiwri,  mkUh  la  tA»9*»A 
to  tblt  purpo««). 
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the  old  one.  Interior  dikes  are  sometimes  built,  to  give  additional  pro- 
tection to  very  important  and  very  exposed  points,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Petten  and  Hondsbosch  dike,  which  is  of  sand.  There  is  a  sl(xperdyh 
or  interior  dike  here,  which  would  at  least  protect  the  country  south  of 
that  great  work,  should  it  yield  to  the  sea. 

Should  breaks  unfortunately  occur,  they  must  be  closed  as  soon  as 
the  state  of  the  water  will  permit.  In  the  case  of  rivers,  there  is  usually 
no  difficulty,  provided  we  wait  until  the  flood  is  past.  Where  the  gap 
is  in  a  sea  dike,  however,  the  task  may  be  a  very  serious  one,  from  the 
constant  in-and-outflow  of  the  tides.  This  is  sometimes  specially  em- 
barrassing if  the  channel  through  which  the  tide  flows  be  too  narrow  to 
fill  the  internal  basin  till  the  end  of  the  flood — for  then  there  is  no  slack 
water  at  all,  but  a  continual  current  one  way  or  the  other,  which  is  often 
so  strong  as  almost  to  preclude  work.  It  is  frequently  necessary,  in 
such  cases,  to  enlarge  the  channel.  Again,  if  the  current  through  the 
break  be  very  strong  and  the  basin  very  large,  the  capacity  of  the 
latter  may  be  diminished  by  diking  off  a  portion  of  it.  Such  a  process 
may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  as  happened  at  the  closure  of  the 
Dokkumer  Diep,  in  Friesland,  in  1729.  It  is  evident  that  earth  alone 
will  not  suffice  for  a  dam  in  such  cases,  for  it  will  be  washed  away  as 
fast  as  it  is  put  down.  Some  more  coherent  material  must  be  used,  as 
a  foundation  at  least,  to  hold  the  earth  in  place.  The  body  of  the  dike 
may  be  composed  of  earth,  inclosed  between  a  mattress  of  some  sort 
on  the  bottom  and  zinkstukken  in  layers  on  the  sides,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Schellingwoude  dam,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

The  dangers  of  disaster  to  the  river  dikes  of  the  Netherlands,  though 
not  peculiar  to  that  country,  are  yet  not  exactly  the  same  as  threaten 
the  levees  of  the  Mississippi.  The  source  of  greatest  peril  to  the  lands 
bordering  on  the  branches  of  the  Rhine  is  the  gorging  of  ice  in  the 
shallows  and  bends — an  incident  unknown  to  the  great  American  river 
in  its  alluvial  part.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  serious  cause  of  alarm 
to  the  dwellers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  the  long  duration  of  the  high 
stages — a  phenomenon  which  seldom  or  never  occurs  in  the  rivers  of 
Holland,     Danger  of  inundation  may  arise,  say  the  Dutch  engineers,* 


*  Beekman,  Nederland  als  Polderland,  p.  42.  Id.  De  Strijd  om  liet  Bestaan,  p.  34. 
Storm-Buy  sing,  ii,  30-31.  Mr.  Beekman  was  formerly  an  oflacer  of  engineers,  and  is  now  a 
professor  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Zutphen.  His  works,  which  are  very  recent  and  mostly  of  a. 
non-technical  nature,  are  very  popular,  and  have  done  much  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the- 
dike  and  water  system  of  Holland  among  the  Dutch  themselves. 
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first,  in  open  water,  that  is,  when  thire  is  no  heavy  ice  rnnning;  and 
second,  in  the  opposite  event,  throu^'h  enjjforpement  or  jamming  of 
masses  of  the  said  ice.  Breaks  iu  the  former  case  are  verj  ran*.  When 
they  do  occur,  it  is  mostly  from  sinking  or  giving  way  «.f  the  dike  or 
its  foundation,  and  this  through  four  causes: 

Fir-s/.— Undermining,  in  the  case  of  a  sheer  dike,  that  in.  one  with- 
out a  foreshore,  by  the  direct  action  of  the  current.  The  meaDS  of 
meeting  this  danger  have  already  been  describeil. 

^Secowcf. —Leakage  through  or  under  tlie  dike.  If  through  the  dike, 
it  may  occur  through  the  iiniierfect  compacting  of  the  layers  of  eiuih 
which  compose  the  dike,  or  for  other  reasons.  It  is  often  very  manifest 
to  the  eje,  being  revealed  by  moist  spots  on  the  inner  slo|)e,  and  ■ome* 
times  by  springs  or  wells  lower  down.  Sometimes  the  sources  of  these 
springs  are  situated  high  up  on  the  outer  slope — sometimes  very  low — 
wherefore  they  "work,"  as  the  Dutch  express  it,  at  very  variable 
stages.  The  sinkings  occur  fre«iuently  at  the  highest  water,  but  often, 
also,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  on  a  falling  river.  This  strange  phe- 
nomenon may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  opening  on  the  out- 
side is  high  up,  and  cea.ses  to  operate  at  lower  .stages.  The  hole  thmngh 
the  dike  is  then  tilled  with  water  at  tlooil-time,  and  a  constant  though 
slow  current  ])asses  through  it,  grailually  scouring  oat  the  sandy 
material,  if  such  there  be,  through  which  it  paHH<*8.  Thus  a  cavily  is 
formed,  the  sides  of  which  are  sustained  by  the  pressure  of  the  wat4*r  as 
long  as  it  is  full.  When  the  river  falls,  however,  the  supply  from  the 
source  is  cut  off,  the  cavity  emptied,  and  its  walls  consequently  < 
causing  a  tumbling  in  of  the  loose  material,  and  eventually  a  "iumh^ 
in  of  the  crown  or  Kloi)e  of  the  dike.  The  fuuno  cause  may  o|>ermto 
under  instead  of  in  the  body  of  the  <like,  prmlucing  then  caviiiew  in  the 
foundation  or  underground.  These  holes  do  not  at  t\rnt  give  any  tronblo, 
while  they  are  small  and  are  easily  upheld  by  the  pressure  of  the  internal 
water.  It  may  require  a  Feries  of  years  antl  a  numU*r  i»f  small  col- 
lapses U)  bring  the  cavities  to  such  a  him  that  their  falling  in  will  cause 
a  similar  sinking  on  the  part  of  the  hard  outer  cnut. 

7V/irf/.— Through  the  weakness  .  f  the  foundation.     T» --ssure  of 

the   water  increases  until  the  loose  and   jKirous  under^  i  can  no 

longer  stand  it  and  gives  way  laterally,  when,  of  course,  a  sinking  or 
even  the  total  destruction  of  the  saiH'rstructure  will  result.  In  such  an 
event  the  dike  is  said  to  stand  on  ba.1  ioll  {op  thekt  itaal  rniiM).    The 
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important  Lek-dikes  are  in  this  predicament.  So  is  the  New  South 
Linge  dike.  A  sinking  may  also  result  from  the  mere  softness  or  com- 
pressibility of  the  underground.  These  accidents  generally  occur  in  the 
course  of  construction,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  settling  manifests  itself 
before  the  completion  of  the  work.  Very  frequently,  however,  the  advent 
of  the  spring  flood  is  the  signal  for  further  sinking — the  underground, 
which  may  have  partially  dried  out,  being  again  infiltrated  with  water, 
and  consequently  softened. 

Fourth. — Through  actual  overflow  over  low  places.  If  once  water  be 
permitted  to  run  over  a  dike,  if  the  material  be  at  all  sandy  (as  it  fre- 
quently is,  on  the  back  slope  at  least),  it  begins  at  once  to  cut  gullies, 
which  rapidly  increase  in  depth  and  width.  The  overpour  immediately 
begins  to  tell  on  the  back  slope,  which  is  speedily  scoured  into  holes,  till 
large  fragments  fall  in,  and  a  break  is  the  result. 

The  most  formidable  danger  is  from  ice  gorges.  Unlike  most  of 
the  rivers  of  the  United  States,  the  Bhine  flows  from  south  to  north, 
and  the  coldest  climate  which  it  encounters  is  at  its  mouth.  Hence  the 
thaw  sets  in  first  at  the  upper  part  of  its  course  and  sets  free  vast  quan- 
tities of  floating  ice,  which,  meeting  the  colder  weather  in  the  lower 
reaches,  wedges  itself  into  fast  and  thick  ice  dams,  which  form  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  flow  of  the  rapidly  increasing  waters  from  above — and 
this  all  the  more  that  such  gorges  frequently,  or  generally,  are  found  in 
shallow  places,  where  the  river  has  been  silted  up.  Hence  results  a  rise 
of  the  flood  waters  which  has  no  other  limit  than  the  breaking  of  the 
gorge  or  the  overflow  or  destruction  of  the  dikes.  To  obviate  this,  it 
has  long  been  the  custom  to  make  the  dikes  a  certain  distance  higher 
than  the  greatest  flood  waters  free  from  ice.  This  distance  was,  in  the 
case  of  the  most  important  dikes,  1  meter;  and  that  grade  has  now 
been  increased  still  further  to  1  meter  above  high  water,  ice  gorges 
included.  This  will  probably  render  unnecessary  the  device  that  has 
often  been  adopted,  as  has  already  been  noted,  of  raising  the  dike  by  a 
temporary  topping. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  difference  between  these  conditions 
and  those  which  prevail  on  the  Mississippi,  as  induced  by  the  difference 
of  regimen  of  the  two  rivers.  The  Rhine  rises  in  Switzerland,  passes 
through  Lake  Constance,  and  when  it  leaves  Basle  is  still  a  mountain 
stream,  whose  width  is  between  500  and  600  feet,  and  whose  average 
depth,  according  to  Baedeker,  is  from  3  to  12  feet.     From  Basle  to  Em 
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merich,  a  few  miles  before  it  reaches  Holland,  aooonling  to  tb« 
authority,   is  436.5  miles,  and  from  Emmerich  to  the  North  Se^  At 
Brielle,  only  101  miles  more.     The  floods  of  the  Ithine  proceed  moetlj 
from  the  rains,  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  and  have  the  character- 
istic features  of  their  mountain  origin;  that  is,  they  are  abort  Aod  iihar]>- 
They  are  somewhat  modified  hy  passing  through  L^ke  ComtAnoe,  which 
acts  as  a  legulating  reservoir,  making  their  duration  a  little  looger  and 
their  height  not  quite  so  great.     Even  then  they  are  ap  and  down  in  a 
few  days.  The  time  during  which  they  stand  within  2  feet,  for  instance^ 
of  the  top  of  the  flood,  is  seldom  more  than  ten  days,*  even  at  the  lower 
parts  of  their  course,  as  Schoonhoven  or  Gorinchem,  and  still  \et^  higher 
up.     The  author  has  before  him  the  hydrographs  of  the  principal  river* 
for  several  years,!  from  whiih  is  select+'d  the  hydrograph  of  the  I>'k  for 
1888,J  as  presenting  the  greatest  flood  during  that  i>erio*l— which,  however, 
falls  some  4  feet  below  extreme  high  water.    Contrast  this  with  the  accom- 
panying hydrograph  of  the  Mississippi  for  1890,*  wh«'n  the  riter  ntood 
at  a  stage  of  more  than  41  feet  on  the  gauge  at  Greenville,  581  mile*  from 
the  mouth  (43.45  being  the  highest),  from  the  7th  of  Febmary  to  the 
27th  of  April— seventy-nine  days.     In  1891  the  Gre«»nville  gauge  read 
42  feet  or  more  (43.25  l>eing  the  highest),  from  the  17th  of  March  to  the 
29th  of  April — forty-three  days.     The  levees  of  the  MiHsiH«ippi  an»  fully 
as  high  as  those  of  the  Lek  and  the  Waal,  ;  and  some  porti<'H«  ar»'  macb 
higher.     It  is  evident  that  the  great  duration  of  the  floods  of  the  Miaata- 
sippi  aff'ords  an  additional  and  very  serious  element  of  danger.     It  is 
tnie  that  well-constructed  and  water-tight  earthen  emlnuikmenta,  of  the 
best  material,  ought  to  resist  hydrostatic  pressure  indefinitely;    but  per- 
fection of  construction  is  never  attained  in  riverdikeH.  for  n*a«oDs already 
given.     The  dangers    above  advert«*d  to,   of  the  formation  of  oaritiee 
within  or  under  the  body  of  the  dike  by  reaaon  of  inftltration  and  per- 
colation,  and  of  the  absolute  giving  way  of  the  stratum  (if  week)  oo 
which  the  dike  rests,  are  greatly  niagnifi*-*!  when  the  time  of  tnal  b  in- 
creased fourfold  or  tenfold.     If  there  U.  any  weak  apoU  in  tbc  eml«lik- 
ment,  its  enemy,  the  water,  will  find  them  out,  and  ibe  moreMrUinlj 
the  longer  and  more  trying  the  exi>o«nre.     If  the  dike  »»e  nnaonnd  ia 

*  Mr.  LeomADi. 

t  Through  the  klndneM  of  Mr.  H,  H  liniTO.  of  tb«  W«UriUAl  Otkm,         ^  ^^ 

t  8e«  PUte  LIX.     It  mu»t  be  rt- mcmbrrrd  that  tb«  two  ■•■•••  •••  ••  •»•■•■•  ■"*■■ 

one  of  mftom,  the  other  of  feet.  ^^  ^^ 

I  About  11  feet.  It  ie  nuM^oeed.  !•  ■  f*lr  everMe  for  e^b.     la  Ik*  Uia^mi^ft  Im^^  O^ 
trlct  (on  the  left  bank  of  the  MlMleslppl)  U  laaltnoal  etarily  II  fc^ 
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any  place,  the  defect  may  show  itself  in  a  leak  or  '•  well  '  on  the  inside, 
or  it  may  remain  latent  until  the  last  moment,  and  then  result  in  aaloogh, 
a  sinking  or  an  absolute  break,  without  warning. 

Experience  confirms  this  reasoning.  The  engineers  and  ripariMi 
dwellers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  do  not  so  much  dread  ashar])  and  abort 
flood  as  a  prolonged  one.  As  the  people  say,  **  the  lerees  get  rottoi,** 
and  the  foundations  still  more  so.  Aft<^r  several  weeks  of  high  water,  it 
is  found  that  in  places,  and  sometimes  for  miles,  the  natural  Rurfaoe  on 
the  land  side  of  the  levee  becomes  so  soft  that  it  will  not  l»ear  the  w«>ight 
of  a  horse  or  of  a  vehicle,  and  a  sharp  rod  may  l>e  thrust  into  the  ground 
for  8  or  10  feet  or  more.  Even  in  the  body  of  the  levee  such  s|>otssoioe- 
timas  are  met  with,  though  they  are  not  now  so  freijuent  as  they  once 
were.  These  places  are  always  reganled  with  alarm  by  the  people, 
though  they  are  not  uniformly  or  generally  precursors  of  disaster— being 
formidable  or  not,  according  to  the  head  of  water  against  them,  ibe 
dimensions  of  the  bank  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  point  of  fact,  die- 
asters  have  been  more  common  where  the  ground  near  the  base  has  beeo 
comparatively  dry.  Neverthtdess,  the  soft  spots  are  always  giren  atten* 
tion,  the  remedy  applied  being  usually  a  bauiinette,  resting  on  a  layer  of 
brush,  to  prevent  sinking  and  the  contamination  of  the  new  eertb  by  the 
leak  water. 

The  cavities  developed  in  a  levee  by  gradual  and  prolonged  tooor 
through  sandy  material  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  Mississippi 
levees  and  are  popularly  called  "eiaterns."  They  are  not  oommon,  at 
least  so  far  as  discovered,  beiu>;  generally  found  out  only  by  accideoL 
Disasters  of  unknown  origin  have  fre«iuently  been  attributcnl  to  tbie 
cause,  but  for  the  most  part  on  very  iiui)erfoct  evidence  of  the  negative 
kind,  that  is,  there  was  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  tbi«  bieak. 
Very  frequently  alarming  h<des  break  out  on  th«  land  side,  throwing  oet 
large  quantities  of  sand— several  cubic  yards  iwrhai»s— which  disthbatee 
itself   in  the   shape   of   a    regular    conical  ^ ^ 

crater.  After  the  first  outburst,  the  dis- 
charge of  sand  generally  ceases,  orboooujes 
imperceptible,  the  hole  still  pouring  out 
considerable  volumes  of  water.     '1  he  con-  F»a.S. 

duit,  when  sounded,  is  found  to  l»e  vertical  for  acondderebledeptb.  It  ie 
evident  that  the  sand  which  was  dischargivl  has  left  a  cevity  ■uuselMn, 
but  probably  pretty  deep  under  tlie  surfatv.     Tbeee  bolee  are  elweye 
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viewed  with  apprehension,  though  the  author  has  never  positively  known 
them  to  be  the  cause  of  disaster.  They  may  perhaps  have  been  the  source 
of  breaks  which  have  not  been  accounted  for.  They  are  treated  in  various 
ways:  "hoops"  are  built  around  them;  they  are  smothered  by  brush 
and  earth;  if  they  are  surrounded  by  water,  which  is  commonly  the 
case,  they  are  covered  by  mattresses  of  sacks,  or,  if  not  specially  for- 
midable, they  are  let  alone  and  carefully  watched.  Very  often  they 
choke  themselves  up.  They  are  known  in  local  parlance  as  ''sand- 
boils." 

A  peculiar  cause  of  menace  to  the  Mississippi  levee  is  unsoundness. 
The  system  has  grown  from  very  small  beginnings  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  subjected  to  uniform  and 
methodical  control.  ''Before  the  war,"  it  is  asserted,  the  location 
and  construction  of  levees  was  in  charge  of  local  boards  of  landed  pro- 
prietors who  employed  engineers  merely  to  stake  off  and  estimate  the 
work.  In  1859,  in  Mississippi  at  least,  the  first  attempt  to  organize  the 
building  of  levees  on  a  thorough  and  scientific  scale  was  made,  but  it  was 
soon  interrupted.  The  labors  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission, 
however,  gave  a  decisive  impulse  to  careful  and  systematic  work,  by 
precise  surveys  of  the  river  and  a  continuous  line  of  levels.  As  the 
reclamation  of  additional  territory  and  the  more  nearly  complete  con- 
finement of  the  flood  waters  rendered  necessary  the  heightening  and 
strengthening  of  the  levees,  the  latter  soon  attained  considerable 
dimensions,  and  dangers  were  developed  that  had  not  been  previously 
suspected,  necessitating  increased  and  minute  precautions.  It  was  not 
possible,  however,  to  overhaul  completely  the  older  works,  many  of 
which  were  good  and  sound,  while  many  were  just  the  reverse,  neither 
could  it  be  said  with  certainty  what  was  the  exact  condition  in  each 
instance,  for  most  of  the  old  records  had  disappeared  during  the  war  or 
the  period  of  misrule  and  confusion  which  followed  it.  Consequently 
there  is  a  doubt  hanging  over  a  great  part  of  the  older  line,  and  many 
fine-looking  works  are  more  than  suspected  of  having  decaying  wood, 
etc. ,  in  their  interior.  It  has  been  attempted  to  overcome  this  defect  by 
giving  these  suspected  banks  a  great  additional  volume  of  earth,  and  no 
doubt  this  will  eventually  cure  them,  but  in  the  meantime  they  some- 
times develop  weakness  in  unexpected  places  and  occasionally  they 
break  without  notice. 

Formerly,  the  most  common  of  all  causes  of  breaks  in  the  Mississippi 
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levees  was  simple  overflow,  the  water  running  over  the  top  of  the  dikes. 
In  1882  it  is  said  that  out  of  a  ^eat  number  of  breaks  in  the  leren  of 
the  Yazoo  Basin  (one  of  the  great  "  bottoms  "  of  the  MiMittippi),  all  bat 
two  were  caused  by  overflow.  To  explain  this  sUtement  it  mast  b© 
noted  that  this  was  the  greatest  flood  which  has  erer  oc«-amNl.  so  far  m 
can  be  ascertaiued.  So  enormous  was  the  volume  of  water,  that  m  spit©  of 
the  fact  that  there  were  almost  no  levees  in  Arkansaaand  a  very  defective 
line  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  the  flootl  overtoppeil  even  tho«e  !«▼««• 
that  were  in  existence.  When  it  was  found  that  the  dikes  were  alto^relber 
too  low,  vigorous  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  the  threatened  innnd*- 
tion  by  devices  similar  to  the  opHsthu/  of  the  Dutch,  thai  is,  by  temporary 
topping,  sometimes  with  plank,  sometimes  with  sacks,  sometimes  with 
more  loose  earth,  cut  in  the  haste  of  the  emergency  from  the  W'k  »lope 
of  the  levee  itself.  In  this  way  the  people  managetl  to  koop  up  with  the 
daily  rise  by  constant  work,  until  the  night  of  the  28th  of  Febnary, 
when  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  arose,  driving  the  waven  oTer  the 
weak  and  new  work  and  completely  sweeping  it  away.  The  water  tb«o 
poured  over  the  levees  liroatlcast,  and  the  next  morning  there  ware  80  or 
40  breaks,  great  and  small,  the  overpour  cutting  away  the  bark  slops, 
alreatly  partially  denuded  of  its  sod,  and  enlarging  the  gullies  in  th# 
crown.  Breaks  in  sandy  levees  enlarged  with  great  rapidity.  CIaj 
embankments  stood  much  better,  but  could  not  n^sist  very  loog.  TIm 
Louisiana  levees  met  with  a  similar  fate.  Some  of  the  **cn?\aasf*"  in- 
creased to  enormous  dimensions,  1  600  feet  or  so,  and  tlie  total  volume 
which  went  over  the  two  banks  was  nearly  half  of  the  entire  cont4*nts  of 
the  river. 

Having  discuased  pretty  fully  the  principles  of  dike  ooosirooiioo,  ws 
may  look  at  some  of  the  types  that  present  them»elves  in  sxiatinir  slmcl* 
ures.  The  author  visited  the  prin«ipal  river-<likti»  and  ma.l««  notes  and 
8ket<-he8  of  their  actual  dimensions  from  which  Tlat^*  LX-LXVI  havs 
l)een  drawn.  In  arriving  at  these  dimensions,  mes«nrptn<*ota  wsrs  oc- 
casionally ma<le,  but  not  often.  Generally  they  wer«»  <«tima(4»d  by  tb* 
eye,  a  pretty  well-practicetl  eye,  however,  in  such  matt"  ' 

The  most  important  dike  in  Holland,  after  the  srs  .ii*e«.  m  tii.»  .uk« 
which  Ixirders  the  northern  bank  of  the  I^k.  It  is  also  lbs  BOil 
dangerous.  For  the  distance  from  .\merongrn  I"  KrimpeB,  lbs  Noclb«B 
Lek  dike  has  always  been  the  cans--  of  gn*at  le  to  all  HolUad. 

Consequently,  a  vast  deal  of  work  has  l>con  sik'hI  upon  il.     Yrar  afWr 
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year  it  has  been  raised,  strengthened,  provided  with  flatter  slopes 
and  furnished  with  banquettes.*  Yet  even  now,  so  disastrous  would  be 
the  consequences  of  a  break  in  the  northern  dike,  that  it  has  been 
proposed  to  put  sluices  in  the  southern  Lek  dike,  or  even  in  emergency 
to  cut  it,  so  as  to  relieve  the  other  side.  The  reason  of  this  extreme 
solicitude  about  the  one  side  of  the  river  rather  than  the  other,  is  that 
the  Lek  is  the  northernmost  of  the  Dutch  rivers  (except  the  insignifi- 
cant Yssel,  whose  valley  is  shut  off  from  the  rest  by  the  highlands  of  the 
Veluwe),  and  the  whole  of  the  provinces  of  Utrecht  and  South  Holland 
and  even  a  portion  of  North  Holland  are  dependent  upon  it — in  other 
words,  the  richest  and  most  valuable  lands  in  the  kingdom  and  also  the 
lowest  in  situation.  The  drainage  of  this  district,  in  fact,  is  mostly  arti- 
ficial by  pumping,  and  many  of  the  deep-lying  polders,  or  droogmakeryeuy 
as  they  are  called,  are  from  12  to  18  feet  below  mean  flood  and  far  below 
low  water.  In  case  of  a  general  overflow,  then,  this  whole  country 
would  become  a  vast  lake,  with  no  natural  exit  for  the  water,  and  only 
to  be  emptied  by  the  laborious,  expensive,  and,  worst  of  all,  slow  process 
of  pumping. 

The  northern  Lek  dike,  then,  and  another  very  important  dike,  the 
new  south  Linge  dike,  also  built  on  very  bad  soil,  may  be  taken  as  types 
of  the  most  recent  and  most  careful  construction  under  the  most  un- 
favorable circumstances.  The  borings  at  Vreeswyk  show  the  nature  of 
the  underground  of  the  northern  Lek  dike.  Unfortunately,  no  records 
are  at  hand  of  borings  on  the  banks  of  the  Linge.  Beekman  merely  says 
that  the  new  southern  dike  rests  on  very  bad  soil  and  it  is  known  that  it 
gave  way  in  1820.  The  northern  Lek  dike,  from  Wyk-by-Duurstede  to 
Vreeswyk,  will  average  probably  12  or  13  feet  in  height,  with  a  crown  of 
about  25  feet  (7.5  meters),  slopes  equivalent  to  about  3  to  1  on  each  side, 
back  slope  a  little  the  steeper,  so  that  usually  the  proportions  are  2.5  or 
2.75  to  1  and  3.5  or  3.25  to  1  respectively.  There  is  a  banquette  on  the 
land  side  all  the  way,  with  a  crown  of  10  to  20  feet  and  a  slope  of  about 
5  to  1,  or  dimensions  equivalent  thereto.  Usually,  indeed,  there  is  no 
well-defined  crown  at  all,  but  a  convex  slope  all  the  way,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  newer  constructions.  The  banquette  gener- 
ally begins  about  8  feet  below  grade.  At  Wyk-by-Duurstede  a  section 
of  dike  600  feet  long  or  so  was  built  of  brick,  front  vertical,  back  built 
in  offsets,  height  about  8  feet,  base  about  equal  to  altitude.     GajD  in  the 

*  Beekman,  "  Nederland  als  Polderland,"  p.  46. 
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middle  with  grooves  to  receive  stop  plank,  as  hereafter  noUsl  The  riT«r 
is  crossed  at  Wykbj-Duurstede  by  a  flving  bridge  or  ferrj-boal  moTed 
by  the  current.  Vreeswyk  is  connected  with  Vianen  by  a  poDtooo 
bridge  like  that  at  Cologne.  One  or  two  of  the  sections  are  movable, 
being  worked  in  and  out  of  place  by  an  anchor  and  windlass.  Some  of 
the  pontoons  were  of  iron  and  some  of  wood.  From  Vreeswyk  to  SchooD- 
hoven,  which  was  as  far  down  as  the  inspection  extended,  the  dimensioas 
are  usually  about  these :  Crown,  6  meters ;  slopes  about  2.5  to  1  and  3. 5  to  1 ; 
banquette,  12  to  30  feet  wide,  8  feet  below  grade.  This  the  aathor  found 
about  the  rule.  The  crown  has  a  single-track  graveled  road  about  6  feet 
wide,  sometimes  a  little  broader,  all  the  way  from  Wyk-by-Duumtede  to 
Schoonhoven.  There  was  an  ordinary  cablo  ferry  from  Si'booahoren  to 
Nieuwpoort,  the  cable  being  of  wire.  The  ferry-boat  had  almost  a  m»> 
going  model,  with  a  lee-board,  which  was  used,  as  there  wan  a  brisk  wind. 
The  river  is  about  1  500  feet  wide.* 

The  southern  Lek  dike,  as  it  is  of  less  importance,  is  generally  in- 
ferior in  dimensions  to  the  northern  dike.  It  is  very  irregular,  haTing 
been  worked  on  apparently,  at  different  points  and  at  different  times,  m 
emergencies  arose  or  notable  deficiencies  discovered  themselTes,  from 
weakness  of  soil  or  other  causes.  From  a  point  opposite  Wyk-br* 
Dunrstede,  or  say  Culemborg  to  Vianen,  it  wouM  average:  Crown,  5 
meters;  slopes,  2  to  1  and  2.5  to  1  or  their  e(iuivalent;  height,  10-12  feet, 
small  banquette  at  intervals.  From  Vianen  (opp<wite  Vreeswyk)  to 
Nieuwpoort  (opposite  Schoonhoven),  same  dimonMions,  with  l»ani|uette 
of  12  feet  crown,  slope  3  to  1.  Here  it  should  be  noted  that  in  almost 
all  ca.ses  the  land  on  the  river  side  of  the  dike  is  higher  by  iM>rha)>s  2 
feet  than  on  the  land  side,  from  silting  up.  Great  jiains  sre  taken  to 
promote  this  action  by  the  building  of  •' silt  catohers*'  or  low  spurs, 
extending  from  the  dike  to  the  river  bank.  Them»  spurs  are  constructed 
of  brush  faced  with  stone  or  brick  rubble,  Kometimos  merely  with  rough 
fragments  or  refuse.  They  are  all  but  uni%-ersal.  Occasionally,  chiee 
rows  of  willows  are  substitut^nl  for  them,  as  is  common  on  the  Qpper 
Rhine.  The  autlior  observetl  in  a  f.'W  places,  on  the  dike  he  is  describ- 
ing, banquettes  placed  in  terracoM,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  «»ach  perbepe 
3  feet  high  and  12  feet  wide.  It  is  quit«»  evident,  in  fa«'t,  that  this  dike 
is  a  kind  of  patchwork  of  the  tyi>e  very  familiar  t*»  the  MiMieiippi 
engineer,    built    as  exigencies  compelled  and   meens  allovi 
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place,  a  small  interior  dike  was  noticed,  about  3  feet  high  and  about 
2  000  feet  long,  no  doubt  intended  to  form  a  basin  or  hoop,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  to  be  filled  with  water  for  a  counter-pressure.  Neither 
the  northern  nor  the  southern  dike  has,  as  a  general  rule,  any  protection 
against  winds  except  sod.  Occasionally  the  southern  dike,  when  it  is 
"sheer,"  as  the  Dutch  say,  or  has  little  foreshore,  as  at  Ameide,  is  pro- 
tected by  a  revetment  of  basalt.  The  crown  has  a  graveling  of  6  feet 
wide  all  the  way.  Most  of  the  different  types  here  noted  are  presented 
on  the  plates.*  It  is  not  intended  at  all  to  exhibit  these  as  representa- 
tions of  the  average  dike,  but  only  to  show  diversities  of  construction. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  of  the  types  have  occurred  within  half  a  mile. 

The  Linge  dikes  really  belong  to  the  system  of  interior  dikes,  and 
their  mission  (especially  that  of  the  southern  dike)  is  not  only  to  confine 
the  water  of  the  river  which  they  inclose,  but  to  serve  as  internal  barriers 
against  the  spread  of  a  possible  inundation  from  a  breach  in  the  southern 
Lek  dike  or  the  northern  Waal  dike.  The  functions  of  the  Linge  dikes 
are  somewhat  complicated  and  are  not  well  understood  even  by  some  of 
the  Dutch  engineers  not  personally  acquainted  with  them.  They  will  be 
considered  later  on. 

The  Waal  dikes  were  examined  from  Tuil,  nearly  opposite  Zalt- 
Bommel,  to  Gorinchem,  on  the  northern  bank,  and  from  Fort  Sint  Andries 
to  Woudrichem  on  the  southern  side,  as  well  as  from  Sleeuwyk  west- 
ward, along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Biesbosch.  The  northern 
dikef  has  a  crown  of  about  5  meters,  slopes  of  about  1.5  to  1  and  2  to  1, 
the  flatter  slope  being  always  on  the  river  side,  here  and  elsewhere, 
unless  otherwise  specified.  Height  10  to  13  feet,  varying  all  the  time. 
Banquettes  only  occasionally  and  not  large  at  that.  Houses  close  on 
both  sides,  built  on  and  in  the  slope  of  the  dike  habitually  all  the  way. 
Crown  graveled,  of  course.  Slopes  and  banquette  often  cultivated.  It 
will  be  observed  that  these  dimensions  are  decidedly  small,  considering 
the  height  of  the  dike  and  the  magnitude  of  the  river  which  it  is  designed 
to  confine.  For  this  two  causes  may  be  assigned:  First,  it  would  appear 
that  the  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Waal  is  stronger  than  usual.  The  author 
examined  some  pits  near  Fort  Sint  Andries  and  found  excellent  clay  and 
loam  as  deep  as  the  pits  went,  some  10  feet.  (The  pits  were  a  long  way 
off— perhaps  300  feet.)     The  brick  of  the  Waal   are  famous  for  their 

*  See  Plates  LXI  and  LXII. 
t  See  Plate  LXIII. 
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strength.  Second,  he  was  informed  that  the  TielerwaArU  wm  not  in  m 
good  financial  or  administrative  condition  as  some  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts. His  informant,  who  was  merely  his  driver,  being  perhsps  a  good 
Republican,  or  knowing  that  the  author  was  one,  attribut^il  this  to  the 
fact  that  the  land  in  the  Tielerwaard  was  in  tlie  hands  of  a  few  nuble- 
men  who  are  also  the  controlling  power  in  the  dike  adminiMtrmtion  of 
the  district.  These,  he  said,  do  not  like  to  put  up  their  nionej,  unlens 
for  their  immediate  benefit.  Hence,  the  dikes  in  th»-  vicinitj  of  the  n-Jii- 
dences,  etc.,  are  well  maintaiueil,  but  the  remoter  parts  are  no^flected. 
The  gentlemen  ought,  he  said,  to  see  the  dikes  of  the  AlbUsfwrwssrd  * 
There,  there  are  many  small  proprietors  who  contribute  libcrallj  to  the 
dike  fund.  Hence,  the  Alblasserwaard  is  rich  (that  is,  it  maj  be  sap- 
posed  the  dike  administration  is  in  a  flourishing  condition),  and  the 
Tielerwaard  is  poor  in  the  same  sense.  There  was  no  sign  of  its  being 
poor  otherwise.  He  said  the  Bommelerwaiird,  on  the  south  »id«»  of  the 
river,  wa.s  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Tielerwaard.  The  author  after- 
ward saw  some  of  the  dikes  of  the  Alblasserwaard,  but  eann-'t  ^v.r  that 
there  was  much  difiereuce. 

The  south  Waal  dike,*  for  two  miles  below  Fort  Hint  Andrion,  has 
a  crown  of  6  meters,  and  slopes  of  about  2  to  1  on  each  side.  From 
this  point  to  Zalt-Bommel  the  crown  is  G  meters,  while  the  slopes  are 
about  2  to  1  and  3.5  to  1.  ( )uter  slope  broken,  steep  part  revettc«l  with 
basalt  to  about  3  feet  from  the  top.  Banquette  in  places  narrow,  10 
feet  or  less.  From  Zalt-Bommel  to  (Janien-n,  crown  6  meters,  tlopcs 
Tariable,  averaging  about  2  to  1  and  3  to  1.  Height,  about  U  fecL 
From  Gameren  to  Nieuwaal,  crown  6  meters,  slopes  somelimes  m  ilMp 
as  1  to  1  and  2  to  1.  Average,  perhaps,  1.5  to  1  and  2  or  2.5  to  I. 
Height  about  11  feet.  From  Nieuwaal  to  Zuiliehem.  crown  4  mMmu, 
slopes  2.5  to  1  on  each  side.  Height,  10  to  12  feet.  Tn^  on  b<.ih  slopes. 
From  Zuiliehem  to  Brakel,  same  dimensions.  Below  Hrakel.  cr-"» 
2.5  to  3  meters,  slopes  1.5  to  1  and  2  to  1.  face»l  with  li^all  oul.i.ir. 
banquette  10  feet  <rown,  slope  3  to  1,  graveletl  and  us«.l  as  a  roiuiway. 
contrary  to  the  usual  practice.  Elsewhere  on  this  line  and  K^O'^^l^y 
the  roadway  is  on  the  crown  of  the  dike.  The  driver  said  thai  Ibo 
dike  broke  at  Brakel  in  1H71.  He  was.  iM-rhaps.  mistaken  in  the  dale, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  break.     B.^-kman  sars  the  BonmoUr- 

*"  •8m  PUULXIN 
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waard  was  overflowed  in  1861.^  Below  Brakel  the  so-called  Munnike- 
land  dike  is  nothin'g  but  a  kade  or  quay,  as  the  Dutch  call  their  low 
embankments. 

At  Woodrichem  the  Maas  empties  into  the  Waal,  and  the  stream 
takes  the  name  of  the  Merwede.  The  southern  dike  of  the  Merwede, 
where  the  author  saw  it,  namely  from  Sleeuwyk  to  the  Biesbosch,  was 
7  or  8  feet  high,  with  a  crown  of  about  6  meters,  slopes  of  about  2  to  1, 
banquette  a  good  deal  of  the  way — front  sometimes  faced  with  basalt. 
In  front  of  the  Biesbosch  (along  the  New  Merwede)  slopes  3  to  1  or 
more.  The  Maas  dikes,  at  the  only  places  that  they  were  examined, 
that  is,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bois-le-Duc  ('s  Hertogenbosch),  were  of 
pretty  ample  size,  that  is,  with  crown  of  about  4  meters  and  slopes  of 
about  3  to  1.  They  are  usually  lower  than  those  of  the  Lek  and  the 
Waal,  averaging,  probably,  not  more  than  8  feet.  The  Maas  is  not 
comi^letely  diked.  There  are  several  gaps  in  the  earthen  barriers 
that  confine  it,  on  both  the  northern  and  southern  banks.  On  the 
northern  side  it  approaches  the  Waal,  for  a  distance  of  several  miles,f 
so  closely  that  the  two  streams  almost  inter-osculate,  and  there  has  not 
been,  until  recently,  any  attempt  to  put  partitions  between  them.  On 
the  southern  bank  there  have  been  left,  designedly,  outlets  to  relieve 
the  flood  waters.  Thus  the  dikes  of  the  Maas,  even  where  they  exist, 
are  not  of  the  same  primary  importance  as  those  of  the  Lek  and 
the  Waal.  The  country  dependent  upon  them  is  limited  in  extent, 
the  most  valuable  parts  being  the  districts  inclosed  between  the 
Waal  and  the  Maas.  It  is  not  so  formidable  as  either  of  the  great 
branches  of  the  Rhine,  being  hardly  so  large  as  the  Lek,  and  less  than 
one-third  the  size  of  the  Waal.  The  chief  interest  which  the  river  now 
possesses  for  us  is  derived  from  its  remarkable  outlet  system,  which, 
half  natural  and  half  artificial,  is  in  existence  in  part  up  to  the  present 
day,  and  from  the  great  effort  now  in  progress  to  make  a  radical  change 
in  this  respect,  and  consequently  in  the  whole  regimen  of  the  lower 
river.     This  project  will  be  mentioned  more  in  detail  hereafter. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  internal  dikes,  namely,  such  as  do 
not  serve  as  a  direct  protection  against  the  sea  or  river.  These  are 
mainly  of  two  kinds— dikes  properly  so  called,  and  leaden  or  quays, 
whose  principal  office  is  to  protect  the  deep-lying  polders  from  the 

, ^__ u 

*  "  Nederland  als  Polderland,"  p.  50.    (See  Plate  LXIV.) 
t  Six  kilometers— say  3.75  miles. 
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waters  which  accumulate  inside  the  dik.s.      Internal  dikes  urv  ^c„n.^ 
times  apparently  the  remains  of  former  systems.     Holland  in  int.  rs^nted 
by  former  arms  of  the  Rhine,  and  disused   water-courseH   wLi.h   werv 
once  living  streams,  and  even  after  they  ceased  to  be  principal  channeU, 
yet  had  communication  with  the  parent  river  in  time  of  flood,  and  con- 
sequently had  to  be  diked  in  like  manner  with  it.     TheM  streams  aro 
now  shut  oft' by  locks  and  dams,  so  that  they  are  independent,  bat  iho 
dikes  are  still  used  in  retaining  the  water  at  a  high  level,  for  purpose*  of 
drainage  and  storage,  and  also  for  additional  prote«-tion  in  case  of  breaks 
in  the  main  dikes.     Indeed,  this  is  now  the  principal  function  of  ihm 
internal  dikes  ;  and  for  this  purpose  their  original  dimensions  have  been 
increased,  until,  in  one  notable  instance  at  least,  they  are  as  strong  sa 
the  outer  dikes.     This  is  the  case  of  the  Linge,  previously  mentioned. 
Others  have  been  apparently  very  little  modified,  and  they  would  be  a 
very  precarious  dependence  against  overflow  in  the  event  of  a  serious 
broach  in  the  main   dikes.      Such  are  the  so-called   Hi^'h  Rhine!  V. 
which  bounds  the  southern  bank  of  the  "  I^oitlsche  Ryn,"  the  Prinseu.ij.  », 
and    the  Ysscl  dikes    above  Gouda.      Other  internal  dikes  have  l>cen 
built  for  the  express  purpose  of  serving  as  a  second  line  of  defense  or 
*•  interior  retrenchment. "     These  are  sometimes,  but  not  uniformly,  kept 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  main  dikes,  and  are  not  always  to  bo  relitnl  upon. 
The  Diefdyk  is  an  example  of  the  first  kind,  the  Moidyk  of  the*  second. 

The  Linge  dikes*  play  an  important  part  in  the  system,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  examine  them  a  little,  as  an  instance  of  the  for«  •'  't 
and  care  which  the  Dutch  engineers  have  bestowed  in  prtiv-''- 
possible  emergencies.  The  Linge  Ls  in  itself  an  inconsid' 
whose  bed  covers  less  than  50  miles  in  length,  having  its  origin  and  iU 
mouth  in  the  largest  of  the  so-called  islands  l»etween  the  Lek  and  ib« 
Waal.  It  is,  in  short,  merely  the  channel  thr«»ugh  which  flows  tb* 
drainage  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  comprehending  the  districts 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Betuwe,  the  laud  of  Culemborg,  the  land  of 
Buren,  the  Vijfheerenlandent  and  the  Tielerwaard.  In  summer  it  is  a 
mere  creek,  especially  in  its  upper  part,  almost  going  dry.  In  this  portion 
of  its  course  it  Hows  between  relatively  high  l»anks.  sti  that  it  u  nut 
diked  until  it  reaches  i  iel,  about  midway  of  its  vslley.     In  wint4»r.  bow- 

•  8m  PUtM  LXV-LXVl. 

t  So  c«llea  from  the /r€  UmU  who  flr«t  d.ir.l  lu  th«  Ji.lrJ.  t-  l»..  L  r>1.  f  %fl.'.  .f 
▼Unen.  of  Hagcttelo,  <.f  Krerdmv.n  »nd  of  L*«nUiii.  ll«rkai*A.  •  .S*4.rUi^»  aU  IvU^. 
Uud."  49. 
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«ver,  the  streamlet  becomes  a  formidable  river,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  breadth  of  the  waterway  allowed  by  the  bridge  at  Gelder- 
malsen,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Rhine  Railway.  This  bridge  has  5 
spans  of  121  feet  each.  The  floods  of  the  Linge  correspond,  for  the 
most  part,  to  those  of  the  great  rivers.  If  these  are  so  swollen  that  the 
**outerlands"  between  the  dikes  and  the  rivers  are  overflowed,  then 
the  Linge  receives,  besides  the  drainage  from  its  own  basin,  the  water 
that  percolates  through  the  sandy  or  gravelly  strata  under  the  dikes — 
leak  water  or  sipe  water — which  may  accumulate  to  an  enormous  amount, 
and  swell  the  Linge  to  an  indefinite  extent.  The  conveyance  of  the 
drainage  of  the  low  lands  to  an  elevated  stream,  10  feet  or  so  above  the 
natural  surface,  is,  of  course,  accomplished  by  pumping. 

The  Linge  is  not  allowed  to  discharge  naturally  into  the  Waal.  At 
its  mouth,  at  Gorinchem,*  there  are  two  sluices,  with  the  double  pur- 
pose of  keeping  out  excessively  high  water  from  the  Waal,  or  holding 
back  the  flood  water  of  the  Linge,  as  either  may  be  desirable.  Should 
the  Linge  become  dangerously  high,  by  reason  of  heavy  rainfall,  with  a 
corresponding  amount  of  drainage  from  its  valley  and  leak  water  from 
without,  it  may  be  discharged  through  these  sluices,  should  the  stage  of 
the  Waal  permit.  Should  the  Waal  be  too  high,  the  Steenenhoek  Canal 
has  been  contrived  to  carry  the  drainage  to  a  point  some  5  miles  below 
Gorinchem.  The  fall  between  the  latter  place  and  the  lower  mouth  of 
the  canal  is,  at  medium  stage,  12  inches  at  flood  and  28  inches  at  ebb, 
and  at  high  stages  the  difference  is  still  greater.  The  Linge  water  can 
thus  be  discharged  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  when  it  can  no  longer  pass 
out  at  Gorinchem.  There  is  a  powerful  steam  pnmp  at  the  canal  mouth 
to  give  drainage  at  still  more  unfavorable  stages. 

The  Linge  is  also  of  great  importance  as  affording  a  prospective  chan- 
nel of  relief  from  overflow  water.  Should  a  breach  occur  in  the  southern 
Lek  dike  or  the  northern  Waal  dike,  in  order  to  prevent  the  whole  island 
from  being  inundated,  the  embankment  called  the  Diefdykf  was  con. 
structed,  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  joined  to  the  southern 
Lek  dike  at  one  end  and  to  the  northern  Linge  dike  at  the  other,  and 
thus  serving,  in  conjunction  with  the  latter,  to  limit  the  extent  of  the 
overflow.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  land  to  the  west  of  the 
Diefdyk  should  be  protected,   as  this   (the  Vyfheerenlanden  and  the 

*  Frequently  shortened  (always  in  pronunciation)  into  Gorkum. 

t  It  probably  took  this  name  because  it  followed  the  course  of  the  old  Diefweg,  or  Thieves' 
Boad. 
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Alblafiserwaard)  lies  very  low,  and  can  be  draiii.-.l  oulj  hy  pomping. 
To  this  end,  the  Diefdyk  has  ]>et'n  Btreugthene*!,  the  northern  and 
southern  Linge  dikes  have  been  connected  by  a  doin  and  a  (*luioe 
across  the  Linge  (at  Asperen,  near  the  southern  end  of  the  DieMtk), 
and  the  southern  Linge  dike  to  the  west  of  Asperen  raued  and  enlarged. 
In  addition  to  these  precautions,  a  second  line  of  dike  baa  been  oon> 
structed  at  a  certain  point  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Linge,  where  the 
soil  is  particularly  treacherous.  This,  the  "new  south  Linge  dike,"  U 
the  largest  and  most  elaborate  work,  except  the  sea  dikea,  that  wa«  met 
with  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was  estimated  that  it  would  avermgu  16  feet 
high  or  more,  with  a  crown  of  5  meters,  and  nlopea  of  2.5  or  3  to  1  on 
the  side  next  the  Linge  and  3  to  3.5  to  1  on  the  aide  next  the  Waal, 
with  banquettes  all  the  way  on  the  Linge  side  and  in  pla<*cs  on  the 
Waal  side.  Sometimes  the  banquettes  are  of  extraordinanr  nw  75 
feet  or  so  wide.  Sections  are  shown  on  the  plates.*  The  length  of  the 
line  is  about  14  000  feet.  The  driver  said  that  the  bantpietu«,  or  some 
of  them,  had  only  recently  been  abided.  Perhaps  ibej  hare  mtntj 
been  enlarged. 

The  whole  of  the  southern  bank  of  the  Linge,  west  of  the  Diefdrk,  it 
guarded  by  very  strong  embankments.  The  dikes  oo  the  northern  aide, 
especially  west  of  Arkel,  are  lower,  an«l  are  int4>ndi-d,  in  caee  of  neew 
sity,  to  assist  in  relieving  the  Alblasserwaard.  To  the  eentward  of  the 
Diefdyk,  or  of  Asperen,  the  dikes  on  both  banks  arc  moch  lower,  and 
in  some  places  are  even  smaller  than  usual,  beingdesigned  forthecipn«N 
j)uri)ose  of  allowing  overflow  water  to  pass  over  tlwin  eesily.  Th«»T  are 
varieties  of  a  construction  called  orn-liiten,  over-lets,  as  it  were,  or  onl- 
lets,  formerly  a  retognizrd  feature  of  the  dike  syBtem.  and  still  having  a 
limited  range  of  application  for  relief  in  caite  of  overflow,  or  for  artificial 
inundation  for  military  i)urpo8e«.  There  art;  fifteen  of  these  bi*tweea 
Asperen  and  Wadenoyeu,  part  in  the  nor! hem  dike  and  i»art  in  the 
southern.  They  are  in  this  case  merely  piec**  of  low  dike,  2  feel  or  to 
under  the  grade  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  line,  topi>eil  so  as  to  brisf 
them  to  ortlinary  grade;  the  tojjping  being  always  on  the  riirer  aid*— 
that  is,  on  the  I>-k  or  AVaal  sidi-.  This  lopping,  being  very  sUghl.  Is 
easily  cut  or  washed  away  and  the  overtlow  water  giren  free  sweefi.  If, 
now,  a  break  occur  in  the  southern  Lek  dike  east  of  the  Diefdyk.  it  will, 
if  considerable,  run  over  the  overlaten  to  the  east  of  As|>effen.  end  flU 

•  PUIsLXYL 
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the  upper  channel  of  the  Linge,  but  will  be  prevented  from  extending 
to  the  west  by  the  Diefdyk,  the  dam  at  Asperen  and  the  south  Linge 
dike.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  new  south  Linge  dike  forms  with  the 
old  dike,  called  the  Appeldyk,  a  basin.  This  basin  is  now  flooded  with 
water  by  overlaten  at  and  below  Asperen,  thus  creating  a  counter- pres- 
sure against  the  external  water  of  the  overflow,  and  supporting  the  new 
dike,  which,  in  spite  of  its  great  proportions,  is  much  distrusted,  on 
account  of  the  weak  soil  on  which  it  rests.  If  the  break  be  in  the 
northern  Waal  dike,  the  condition  is  very  similar. 

When  the  rivers  have  begun  to  subside,  the  sluices  at  Asjjeren  are 
opened  and  a  portion  of  the  overflow  water  discharged,  through  the  bed 
of  the  Linge,  at  Gorinchem,  and  through  the  Steenenhoek  Canal.  An- 
other portion  is  let  out  over  the  overlaten  at  Dalem  and  the  military 
inundation  sluices  at  that  place.  The  overlaten  alluded  to  are  very 
much  like  those  in  the  Linge  dikes.  They  are  four  in  number,  and  vary 
from  about  500  to  1  100  feet  in  length.  If  the  break  occur  west  of  the 
Diefdyk,  it  will  be  confined  as  before.  As  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  let 
out  the  overflow  water,  part  of  it  can  be  discharged  over  the  northernr 
bank  of  the  Linge,  through  overlaten,  part  discharged  directly  into  the 
Waal  below  Gorinchem,  in  the  same  way.  For  this  purpose  there  are- 
provided  so-called  hulpgaten,  or  relief  openings,  which  are  portions  of 
sandy  levee,  pitched  with  clay,  which  can  thus  be  cut  away  or  washed 
away  in  a  short  time.*  Owing  to  the  great  depression  of  most  of  the^ 
tracts  of  the  Vyfheerenlanden  and  the  Alblasserwaard,  however,  there 
will  be  a  large  overplus  of  water  that  cannot  be  drained  off  in  a  natural 
way,  but  must  be  pumj^ed  out.  Eor  this  reason,  overflows  in  this  partic- 
ular region  are  more  than  usually  dreaded.  Wherever  there  are  open- 
ings in  the  topping  of  the  overlaten,  as  for  pathways  and  the  like,  they 
are  revetted  with  vertical  walls  of  brick,  with  grooves  to  receive  stop 
planks. 

The  railway  embankments  are  capable  of  performing  very  important 
services  as  interior  dikes.  They  are  built  very  high  and  strong,  and  the 
openings  in  them  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  closed  with  timbers. 
The  canal  dikes  are  sometimes  of  sufiQcient  size  to  be  made  available  for 
internal  protection,  but  not  generally.  The  Y  dikes  belong  properly,  by 
their  dimensions  and  their  situation,  to  the  class  of  river  dikes.  In  many 
instances,  as  constantly  in  Zeeland,  tract  after  tract  has  been  redeemed 

*  Beekman,  "Nederland  als  Polderland,"  186.    Id.  De  Slrijd  om  het  Bestaan,  144. 
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in  succession  from  the  sea,  by  diking  in.     The  ishimi  of  Wa!  s  % 

perfect  network  of  dikes,  each  field  or  separate  domain  Uil^ d  in 

by  an  embankment  high  and  strong  enough  to  keep  out  the  nea.  the  old 
levees  being  left,  in  each  case,  in  the  interior,  as  the  accretiona  pro- 
gressed into  the  sea.  It  is  evident  tliat  under  these  «ircum«tAnc««  m 
breach  in  the  outer  dikes  can  produce  only  a  limited  amount  of  damagiu 
There  is  another  class  of  interior  embankment*,  which  the  Dutch  do 
not  usually  call  by  the  name  of  dikes,  but  kaden  or  qnays.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience  we  may  call  them  levo«>fl,  reserving  the  t.-rm  dike 
for  the  higher  and  stron<,'er  works,  and  especially  for  the  main  bul- 
warks against  the  outer  water.  There  are  ©.sseutial  diflferenon  in  the 
functions  and  in  the  constitutions  of  the  two  claHAes  of  embaokmenU, 
and  it  is  perfectly  proper  that  they  should  be  distinguished  one  from  the 
other.  The  polder  levees  are  not  primarily  intended  even  a«  poaaibla 
defenses  from  water  from  without,  nor  are  they  usually  fitte.1  for  snchm 
l>urpose.  They  are  of  comparatively  late  origin,  an«l  wore  evolved  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  individual  localities.  The  riscar  ]  -  -  -n^g 
of  the  whole  system  of  dikes  and  polders  is  intdligcntly  and  j^...,  ...  ulljr 
described  by  Beekmau,  and  the  following  detaiU  are  taken  from  one  of 
his  books.* 

"  Let  us  consider  first  the  low  fen  grounds.  Hero,  there  WMonoe  Ml 
inland  lake,  filled  with  fresh  water,  the  bottom  being  com|HMvd  of  claj, 
dei)08ited  while  the  lake  was  yet  in  communication  with  the  •••a.  The 
clay  bottom  lay  4  or  o  meters  below  onlinary  HoimI.  After  that,  the  lake 
was  shut  otr  from  the  sea  and  tilled  with  peat  to  the  height  of  the  Bur- 
rounding  water,  and  upon  the  peat  aro»e  thieketa  or  woiwU,  wbieh 
ooner  or  later  were  felled  by  man  or  periHhed  by  diN'ay.     K  ^ttM 

of  the  Rhine,  mightier  tiian  now,  llowed  through  tV-    fr.^:.  ...  .uMr 
beds   of  peat,   and  as  they  overt! owetl  their  bt»r»leni,  ..ly  covered 

their  banks  with  a  thin  layer  of  river  clay,  »uperi)o»e<i  on  ibe  peat. 

'•In  the  time  of  the  Komans,  tlikes  were  alr^mly  l^guu  to  lie  built, 
but  were  used  only  jus  roadways.  The  hind,  whose  topmost  ntrata  wrn» 
n(jt  yet  artificially  drie<l  out,  and  therefore  hml  nut  nhrunketi  or  falleo 
in,  was  maintained,  fen  lands  as  well  as  silt  landn,  at  *  of 

nienn  riood.     At  higher  Hfai^'es  it  w  '  iwetl.     Onl 

vialf   grounds,   the  dunes  ami   th-    ..       ..   land*  wun 
hunter  and  the  fisherman  venture<l  into  the  nwamp.  witli  il»  deuar  wooda 
and  underbrush,  intersected  and  covereti  with  int 
ponds,  and  the  herdsman  ma<Ie  hie  way,  eap'    ' 

•  ••  NmlerlAOil  alN  PoKlerland,  "  pj*.  hi?  ft  te^. 

t  Th*t  Jd,  the  i.r©-»llurUI  Un.U  .t  iij-Un-U.  •UIl  of  lb«  y   »•- r    »y  I^Wle*. 
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clay  silt  lands,  and  pastured  his  cattle  on  the  higher  spots,  which  by 
this  very  process  became  still  higher.  The  woods  on  the  fen  lands  grad- 
ually disappeared,  the  silt  lands  began  to  be  cultivated,  as  soon  as  their 
marvelous  fertility  was  discovered.  Villages  sprang  up  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lowlands,  and  on  artificially  raised  sites.  In  the  time  of  the 
Counts,  the  earliest  possessors  of  that  title,  whose  domains  were  few, 
small  and  scattered,  began  to  urge  the  reclamation  of  the  lands.  With- 
out concert,  and  for  private  interests  only,  as  population  increased, 
limited  tracts  were  diked  in,  solely  for  protection  against  the  external 
water. 

*'  The  first  dikes  were  nothing  more  than  summer  levees,  which  were 
overtopped  by  high  floods  and  often  destroyed.  Those  who  built  them 
acquired  control  of  the  lands  protected,  and  maintained  the  dikes  at 
their  own  expense.  Thus  arose  dike  law,  which  was  granted  only  by 
the  Count  himself,  to  whom  an  appeal  lay  in  the  highest  instance.  Be- 
fore the  eleventh  century  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any 
dikes  or  dams  (except  in  West  Friesland),  as  is  manifest,  among  other 
things,  from  the  fact  that  no  names,  before  that  time,  end  in  dyk  or 
dam.  In  Holland,  William  II  and  Floris  V  first  established  systematio 
regulations  for  the  control  of  the  dikes.  The  first  considerable  river 
dikes  were  apparently  erected  between  1  200  and  1  400,  though  not  in 
their  present  proportions.  Greater  concert  of  action  appears  after  the 
formation  of  the  great  water  districts  (waterschappen)— that  is,  associa- 
tions of  lands  having  common  interests  as  regards  protection  against  the 
outer  water.  As  the  government  became  stronger,  it  erected  more  dis- 
tricts, and  gave  them  even  legal  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  infractions 
of  dike  law. 

"  Within  the  great  external  dikes,  as  early  as  the  fourteenth,  still 
more  in  the  fifteenth,  but  especially  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  fen 
grounds,  including  those  covered  with  clay  deposits  from  the  rivers, 
were  gradually  surrounded  by  levees.  This  shutting  off  had  for  its 
object  the  entire  control  of  the  internal  water — the  levees  excluding  the 
outer  water  and  permitting  the  ejection  of  that  from  within.  The  pro- 
cesses for  the  furtherance  of  the  latter  object  were  at  first  very  imperfect, 
depending  mostly  on  hand  appliances,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  in- 
vention and  improvement  of  windmills  that  the  draining  of  polders- 
began  to  be  accomplished  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  improvement 
came  none  too  soon,  for  the  necessity  of  thorough  drainage  was  becom- 
ing urgent.  As  soon  as  the  fen  lands  began  to  be  systematically  drained,, 
the  spongy  crust  which  constituted  their  uppermost  stratum,  being 
deprived  of  its  water,  shriveled  up  and  fell  in,  thus  making  the  surface 
still  lower,  and  compelling  a  resort  to  diking  in  as  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  reclamation.  In  this  way  all  the  fen  grounds,  including  those 
covered  by  river  deposits,  were  gradually  surrounded  by  continuous, 
levees.     They  became  polders  and  their  surfaces  sank  below  mean  flood. 
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"A  polder  is  a  piece  of  land  encir.lea  bv  levees,  for  protection  agmiosi 
water  from  without  and  control  of  tlie  water  within.  Mo^'  '  " 
owe  their  origin  to  the  years  since  1600.  The  great  sea 
were  then  in  a  condition  to  afford  i>rotection  against  all  but  extraordinary 
floods.  But  it  became  evident  that,  even  within  the  j^reat  dikes,  the 
tracts  which  were  not  contiguous  to  the  highlandn  must  U>  included 
within  levees  if  they  were  to  he  kept  dry.  The  feu  polders,  by  the  pro- 
ceas  described  above,  had  become  so  low  that  they  were  no  longer 
susceptible  of  natural  drainug.*.  Their  bottoms  lay,  for  the  most  part, 
about  5  feet  below  mean  Hood.  Suih  lands  could  Imj  «lraine«l  '-  '••  >  •• 
artificial  means.  In  many  polders  the  peat  had  been  cut  awav  & 
as  fuel.  It  is  true  that  man  and  his  cattle  may  make  excellent  pimtore 
and  arable  land  out  of  fen  land,  witness  our  fam<Mu  Dutoh  iiiea  lows; 
but  this  is  a  work  of  time,  and  our  old-time  inhul-itants  wi-n-  InMit  on 
present  profits.  The  thick  layer  of  peat,  8  to  13  feet  de«^p,  represented 
a  considerable  sum  as  turf.  So,  many  polders  becam»^  und  remained  deep 
puddles.  This  practice  is  no  longer  common.  It  has  been  dist*ovi>red 
that  the  transitory  protitof  turf  making  is  foUowed  by  a  ni^re  i>ennaneni 
gain,  in  the  exposure  of  the  stratum  of  rich  clay  which  lay  l»eDe«th  the 
peat — once  the  bottom  of  the  inland  sea.  For  many  years  post  it  ha* 
not  Ijeen  permitted  to  cut  away  the  peat  except  upon  an  undertaking  to 
drain  the  pools  thus  crcate<l.  To  meet  the  ex]H'nse  of  this  process  a 
fund  is  provided,  from  the  sale  of  the  turf,  withont  which  penniaaion  is 
not  conceded  to  remove  the  peat,  and.  besid*'  thi-*,  s  -rrurity  fund  for 
the  proper  execution  of  the  necessary  work  during  nn^lamation.  After 
r«M-lamation,  all  expenses  are  borne  by  the  owners  and  tho  socunty  fund 
is  returned." 

Polders  produced  by  the  catting  awsy  of  turf  are  called  by  a  dis- 
tinctive name.  They  are  drtnxjmaki'ryen — from  lirttog  maktM^  to  maktf 
dry. 

*'  There    is   iiuotii»T    w;iy    iii   wliicii    »lr  '  "  '--——! 

There  arc  lakes  or  i)onds,  HU<-h  BH  the  Hua           i  ,                    .     • 
the  multitude  of  lakes  in  North  Holland,  nortli  of  the  Y.  »»  which  %hm 

l>eat  which  formerly  constituted  the  bottom  ha«  the 

action  of  the  water  during  storms,  etc.,  through  t  ■  -  ..;..;»«•. 

If  these  bodies  of  water  are  within  the  limitii  of  t  1   w*^  and 

consequently   have  a  good  day  bottom,  they  may  be  f«  Fra- 
«|uently  other  causes  conduce  to  this  restdl— as  hapi»en«Nl 
of  the  Hajirlem  Lake.     It  is  found  that  on  all  conmdci.. 

water,  the  wind  has  a  very  perceptible  elTecl  in  raising  the  surface  of 

the  water  in  the  quarter  opposite  to  that  from  which  it  ;  »g.     H 

the  lake  be  very  laige,  this  el-               of  the  vv    •        ■■-' -  \ 
to  a  dangerous  extent.     In  tht     .-        :  the  sen.           . 

as  10  feet.     It  is,  of  course,  accompauie*!  by  a  corre*!  depis-eatno 
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on  the  other  shore.  In  the  Zuider  Zee,  when  a  heavy  west  wind  is  blow- 
ing, the  water  is  sometimes  lowered  8  feet  on  the  west  coast  and  raised 
as  much  on  the  eastern.  In  November,  1836,  the  Haarlem  Lake  so  far 
overflowed  its  northeastern  shore  that  Amsterdam  was  in  great  dan- 
ger, and  in  December  of  the  same  year  the  water  ran  over  on  the  other 
side  and  inundated  20  000  acres  of  land  and  a  part  of  the  City  of  Ley  den. 
Droogmakeryen,  then,  are  defined  to  be  polders  that  have  been  denuded 
of  turf  and  pumped  out— thus  deep  basins,  with  their  bottoms  lying  13 
to  18  feet  below  mean  flood.  They  are  found  almost  exclusively  in 
North  and  South  Holland,  and  are  particularly  numerous  between  Am- 
sterdam and  Leyden,  and  between  Leyden  and  Rotterdam.  The  lowest 
are  in  South  Holland,  and  among  them,  particularly,  the  Prins-Alexander 
polder  and  the  ZuidiDlaspolder,  which  lie  near  the  lowest  of  the  limits 
given  above. 

"The  question  naturally  arises:  How  are  these  ponds  made  dry  ? 
"With  what  appliances  ?     What  becomes  of  the  w^ater  ? 

"  First  of  all,  the  tract  to  be  drained  must  be  shut  ofi"  from  the  sur- 
rounding land  and  water.  This  is  accomplished  either  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  ring  dike  around  the  whole  pool,  or  by  making  use  of  existing 
elevated  roadways  and  levees,  after  enlargement  and  raising,  or  by  a 
combination  of  the  two  methods.  The  earth  for  the  ring  dike  must 
sometimes  be  obtained,  partially  at  least,  elsewhere,  but  is  usually  taken 
from  a  ring  canal,  running  outside  of  and  parallel  to  the  levee,  serving 
as  a  means  of  communication  in  place  of  the  late  pond,  and  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  water  during  the  "  dry  making  "  and  afterward  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  polder  in  the  same  state.  Sometimes  the  water  is 
conveyed  directly  to  existing  water-courses,  and  through  them  to  the 
open  river  or  the  sea.  During  the  process  of  dry  making  there  are  fre- 
quently many  troubles  to  encounter — mostly  of  a  technical  nature.  For 
instance,  buildings  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  pond,  or 
situated  on  islands  lying  therein,  are  in  danger  of  settling  or  even  of 
falling  in,  as  the  ground  on  which  they  rest  is  deprived  of  the  support 
of  the  water  which  it  lately  had.  Precautions  must  therefore  be  taken 
or  indemnity  assured  where  such  conditions  are  presented.  Further- 
more, the  lake  may  have  served  as  a  reservoir  for  polder  water,  etc.,  and 
some  compensation  must  be  provided  for  this  loss.  Account  must  be 
taken  of  leak  water,  which  sometimes,  in  sandy  soils,  percolates  under 
the  ring  dike  and  finds  its  way  into  tbe  polder." 

The  emptying  of  the  basin  was  formerly  accomplished  by  means  of 
windmills;  now,  the  end  is  more  speedily  attained  through  the  agency 
of  steam.  The  machinery  serves  afterward  to  keep  the  polder  free  of 
water.  As  soon  as  the  ground  begins  to  show,  a  start  is  made  toward 
the  parceling  out  of  the  polder,  that  is,  the  digging  or  dredging  of 
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ditches,  which  divide  the  poMer  into  lota.  The  dithoii  ^.-rvo  t-.  en- 
duct  the  water  that  collects  in  the  polder  to  the  pumping  wcirkn,  i»hi.  h 
are  placed  around  the  periphery  thereof,  and  which  mainUin  the  wat«r 
at  a  definite  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  fn*oand.  The  ditcb<-«  ar« 
of  various  dimensions.  There  are  large  canals,  8  to  12  meten  wide, 
which  lead  directly  to  the  pumps;  into  them  empty  other  ditcbe*,  6  to 
8  meters  wide,  which  are  themselves  the  re«'ipient«  from  another  fijst«in« 
running  perpemlicular  to  them  and  of  still  Hinaller  dimeofiions,  at  inter- 
vals of  100  to  200  meters.  Between  these  latter  and  parallel  to  them  are 
two  other  systems,  of  breadths  respectively  of  3  or  4  met«>ni  and  1  mct«>r. 
Each  of  these  kinds  of  ditches  has  its  appropriate  name,  which  baa 
no  English  equivalent.  The  surface  of  the  drains  collectivelj  amouota 
to  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  polder.  The  first  banrest 
(usually  a  very  abundant  one)  is  obtained  by  breaking  down  tbc  lux- 
uriant growth  of  weeds  whieh  first  aj>pears,  covering  thorn  with  aoil 
from  the  ditches  and  seeding  down.  This  proce<lare,  to  obtain  arable 
land,  is  termed  zicart  mdken — making  black. 

There  are  also  sea  polders,  obtained  by  direct  reclamation  from  tbe 
ocean,  as  has  been  previously  noticed.  This  procees  ia  still  going  on  ia 
Frieshind,  Groningen  and  the  islands  of  Zeeland.  Most  of  tbe  m* 
polders  discharge  their  water  in  the  natural  way,  that  in,  without  pump- 
ing, through  sluices  or  culverts;  some  of  thorn,  howevor,  bave 
shrunken  or  fallen  in,  like  the  fen  polders,  antl  have  to  1m»  dnunctl  into 
a  higher  level,  and  of  course  by  artificial  means. 

After  the  late  lakes  or  ponds  liav»'  l)€en  made  into  dry  Uod,  they 
must  be  maintained  in  a  projjer  condition,  that  is,  proviaion  moil  b« 
made  for  the  rain  water  that  falls  and  the  leak  wat«r  that  rtn.!t  an  en- 
trance from  out^iide.  It  is  well  known  that  evaporation  in  Ibo  long  run 
nearly  equals  rainfall,  but  in  the  summer  raontba  it  greatly  prr|>on4ler- 
ates,  in  the  winter  it  is  very  small,  and  there  would  naturally  be  Ml 
accumulation  during  the  latter  months,  juht  at  the  time  that  it  would 
be  most  inconvenient,  nanudy,  during  the  plowing  anti  i  '  *  '  Miaeoo 
of  the    spring.     Again,   should  excissive  dronghls  prr.  "f  tli« 

summer,  there  may  not  be  a  sufbciency  of  moisture  in  t  the 

(  rops.  It  may  be  necehpary,  therefore,  to  admit  watrr  into  tbe  poldrrs. 
This  was  notably  the  case  in  tbe  hot  and  dry  tummrr  of  18».  At 
Utrecht,  in  five  months,  the  evaporation  eic-nnled  tbr  rainfdl  by  » 
inches.     In  that  year,  15  800  000  cubic  metMB  (about  r»M  000  000  cuWo 
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feet)  were  let  into  Haarlem  Lake  polder  alone.     In  other  words,  as  has 
been  said  already,  the  polder  water  must  be  controlled. 

The  sea  or  the  open  rivers  into  which  eventually  all  the  polder  water 
is  discharged,  is  called  the  outer  water.  Leaving  out  Friesland,  Gron- 
ingen  and  Overyssel,  this  comprehends  the  Lek,  the  Waal  and  the  Maas 
in  the  lower  portions  of  their  course,  and  the  Yssel  of  Holland  below 
the  dam  near  Gouda,  besides  the  North  Sea  and  the  South  Sea  (the 
Zuider  Zee).  All  the  other  water  in  North  and  South  Holland  and 
Utrecht  to  the  west  of  the  Yecht  and  Vaartsche  Ryn  is  dammed  off  and 
stagnant,  and  is  called  the  inner  toater.^ 

The  rain  water  sinks  through  the  ground  to  the  level  at  which  the 
soil  is  already  saturated,  and  then  flows  laterally  into  the  complicated 
system  of  ditches  already  mentioned,  which  hold  it  as  temporary  reser- 
voirs. The  water  must  be  maintained  in  these  ditches  at  a  certain  level, 
which  is,  for  meadow  land,  from  12  to  20  inches,  and  for  arable  land, 
from  20  to  40  inches,  below  the  natural  surface,  so  that  the  roots  of  the 
crops  may  not  be  continually  in  the  water,  but  yet  may  be  supplied 
with  sufficient  moisture.  Especially  toward  spring  must  the  requisite 
elevation  of  the  water  be  secured  and  maintained.  This  elevation  is 
called  the  summer  level  of  the  polder.  It  is  different  for  each  polder, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  ground  surface  and  the  use  which  is  to 
be  made  of  the  land,  and  is  officially  established  by  the  local  Direction. 
In  many  polders  there  is  also  a  winter  level,  which  is  lower  than  the 
summer,  to  allow  for  a  greater  probable  rainfall.  If  the  water  in  the 
ditches  begins  to  get  too  high,  it  must  be  conveyed,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  higher-lying  outer  water.  As  there  are  but  few  polders 
that  lie  close  to  the  sea  or  rivers,  the  water  is  not  usually  discharged 
immediately  into  them,  but  is  pumped  provisionally  into  an  elevated 
reservoir  outside  the  polder,  entirely  shut  off  and  hence  stagnant.  This 
reservoir  may  be  a  ring  canal,  if  the  polder  have  one,  or  a  navigable 
canal,  or  a  former  river,  as  the  Old  Rhine,  the  Amstel,  the  Gouwe,  the 
Vecht,  which  have  been  dammed  off  for  this  express  purpose,  or  a  lake 
or  pool,  etc.  Generally  the  same  reservoir  serves  for  more  than  one 
polder,  sometimes  for  a  considerable  number.  Usually,  the  reservoir 
itself  is  not  confined  to  one  body  of  water,  but  consists  of  several  con- 
tiguous and  connected  pools,  maintained  at  an  elevated  level,  which  is 
the  same  for  them  all.  In  fact,  all  the  permanent  water-courses  and 
*  Beekman,  "  Nederland  als  Polderland,"  p.  103. 
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reservoirs  of  the  district  which  are  capable  of  being  nuunUioed  at  a 
high  level  are  made  to  form  parts  of  the  Ky8t«3m,  and  are  called  hy  the 
Dutch  collectively  the  boe2etn  of  that  district.*  This  term  corre«|>onds  to 
our  English  word  bosom,  and,  as  the  latter  has  no  technical  meaning,  it 
may  be  used  for  its  Dutch  e(iu-ivulont.  The  l>oeom  of  the  diatrict  called 
the  Amstelland  consists  of  the  following'  wat^r-coursea :  thf  Amstel,  the 
Drecht,  the  Kromme  Mydrecht,  the  Angstel,  the  lake  of  AU*oude,  the 
Holendrecht  and  the  Bullowyk,  the  Oude  and  the  Hvko  Waver, 
the  Winkel,  the  Gein,  the  Smul  Weesp,  the  Giuisp,  the  Weeep  and  Mtiid 
canals,  the  Diemen,  the  Nieuwe  Diep,  the  ring  canals  of  the  Bylmer  and 
Diemer  lake  polders,  and  a  part  of  the  ring  canal  of  Amsterdam.  Aa 
each  bosom  thus  has  many  branches,  it  is  possible  for  many  diflf«rent 
polders,  having  diflferent  levels,  to  discharge  all  their  supt^rtluoun  mater 
into  the  same  reservoir.  It  is  evident  that  tho  bosom  waters,  lying  as 
high  as  they  do,  must  themselves  1h»  inclosed  between  leveea. 

From  the  bosom  the  water  must  be  dischargetl,  at  one  or  more  pointa, 
into  the  rivers  or  the  sea.  The  Khineland  bosom  has  four  such  pointa — 
Spaarndam,  Halfweg,  Katwyk  and  Gouda.  What  the  iiuantity  of  the 
discharge  must  be  is  easily  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  resenroini 
sometimes  receive  daily  from  the  i)olders  more  than  7  000  000  cnbio 
meters— say  247  000  000  cubic  feet.  (Jeni-Tally,  the  dincharge  from  th« 
bosom  into  the  outer  water  may  occur  in  the  natural  way,  by  o|)eniBg 
outlet  sluices.  The  water  surface  of  these  iKJSoniM  which  empty  into  Um 
sea  is  maintained  at  a  height  not  much  belou  moan  flood,  and.  conae* 
quently,  the  gates  may  be  opened  son»e  hours  l>eforo  ebb,  and  may  mn 
for  a  considerable  time.  On  the  rivers  the  discharging  i>ointa  are  plaoHl 
as  far  down  as  possible,  and  independent,  in  a  mea«(ure.  of  flooda  frooi 
the  upper  waters.  We  have  soen,  in  the  instance  of  the  SlMOMlhnck 
Canal,  the  advantage  of  selecting  points  well  down  tlie  river,  and  lb« 
pains  that  have  l>een  taken  to  s^-cure  them.  Then*  an*  only  two  outfalU 
on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  namely,  Ymuideu  snd  Katwyk.  and  at 
both  these  places  the  ebb  is  very  low— lower  than  in  the  Zoid«»r  'Am, 
This  well-known  fact  had  long  iRiintotl  out  Katwyk  as  the  ouUet  for  the 
Khineland  district.  NeverthelcKs,  there  are  timt-a  wbt-n  natural  drain- 
age is  impossible,  namely,  when  landward  storms  prevail.mthetae,  and 
when  the  rivers  are  at  high  flood.  This  oondiUon  n»ay  prevail  for  manj 
days.     To  be  certain,  then,  of  k.  from  mi|       "       i« 
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water,  auxiliary  means  of  emptying  the  bosoms  must  be  provided.  These 
means  are  powerful  steam  draining  machines — and  such  have  accord- 
ingly been  erected  at  all  the  principal  discharging  points,  as,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  four  outfalls  of  the  Ehineland  bosom  just  mentioned, 
Spaarndam,  Halfweg,  Katwyk  and  Gouda.  The  author  saw  all  of  these 
except  the  last.  They  are  of  the  wheel  pattern,  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  have  each  a  capacity  of  about  100  000  cubic  meters  per  hour, 
raised  about  1  meter  or  1.20.  It  was  found  that,  before  the  erection  of 
the  steam  machine  at  Katw  yk,  the  water  in  the  bosom  could  not  be  com- 
pletely controlled.  Not  only  on  account  of  high  stages  of  the  outer 
water  were  the  steam  machines  found  serviceable,  but  even  at  ordinary 
stages,  to  free  the  polders  more  speedily  of  the  excess  that  embarrassed 
them.  They  are  thus  used  in  conjunction  with  the  sluices.  Even  before 
the  building  of  the  fourth  machine,  the  Rhineland  bosom,  from  1858  to 
1868,    discharged   annually   300  000  000    cubic    meters    naturally   and 

190  000  000  artificially.  The  machines  worked  sixty  to  one  hundred  days 
in  the  year.* 

The  ratio  between  the  bosom  and  the  land  which  it  drains  is  very 
variable,  and  depends  much  on  the  facilities  for  emptying  the  bosom. 
Khineland  has  a  land  surface  of  192  000  acres  and  a  bosom  surface  of 
less  than  9  000.  Delfland  has  75  000  acres  of  land  and  a  bosom  of  less 
than  1  000.  The  draining  of  Haarlem  Lake  greatly  reduced  the  reser- 
voir surface  of  E-hineland,  which  was  compensated  by  the  erection  of 
the  steam  drainage  works  at  Spaarndam,  Halfweg  and  Gouda,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  inner  sluices  at  Katwyk.  Polders  which  lie  very 
deep  cannot  be  made  to  discharge  all  at  once  into  the  bosom — at  least 
with  ordinary  appliances.  The  water  must  then  be  brought  up  to  a  series 
of  levels — sometimes  as  much  as  four,  as  formerly  in  the  Zuidplaspolder, 
and  still  (it  is  believed)  in  the  Schermerpolder.  Flights  of  two  or  three 
levels  are  very  common. 

The  appliances  just  referred  to  are  of  two  kinds,  one  having  wind  for 
the  motive  power,  the  other  steam.  The  Dutch  call  all  these  machines 
molens  (mills)  more  specifically,  water  mills.  There  are  wind  water- 
mills  and  steam  water-mills.  The  mills  are  usually  placed  at  the  lowest 
part  of  the  polder,  that  the  drainage  may  flow  naturally  to  them.  In 
extensive  polders  they  may  be  situated  at  several  points,  to  avoid  the  in- 
convenience of  draining  to  one  place,  and  to  oblate  the  effect  of  the 


*  Beekman,  op.  cit.,  p.  108. 
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wind,  which  might  operate  to  accumulate  water  at  the  ndeof  the  polder 
remote  from  the  mill,  and  emptv  the  ditches  on  the  iiide  a^ljacent  to  it 
There  may  also  be  several  mills  at  one  i>oint,  coDHtituting  a  gaag  or 
flight,  as  has  just  been  explained.  Windmills  have  been  in  um»  aanee 
1308,  but  it  was  not  until  1573  (it  is  said)  that  a  Fleming  made  the  dis- 
covery tliat  it  was  not  necessary  to  turn  the  wljole  mill  to  the  wind,  bat 
only  the  cap,  which  he  made  to  revolve  for  tlie  purpoee.  It  ia  certain 
that  rapid  progress  was  made  shortly  aft^-r  that  time  in  the  draining  of 
lakes  and  pools — in  which  the  famous  engineer  and  milU  right,  Jao 
Adrianszoon,  surnamed  Leeghwater  (Empty-water,  as  it  were),  took  a 
particularly  prominent  position. 

Two  princi])al  varieties  of  windmill  are  in  common  use — aorew  milU 
and  scoop  wheel  mills.  In  either  case,  the  ditch  which  coDveys  the 
water  to  the  mill  is  contracted  to  a  narrow  width  and  revetted  with  stoDo 
or  brick,  with  vertical  walls.  The  screw  or  the  wheel  fits  clonelr  into 
this  space,  and  conveys  the  water  to  a  higher  level,  where  is  another 
waterway,  provided  with  a  valve  opening  outward.  Thisralvc  prevents 
the  bosom  water  from  running  back  into  the  polder  when  the  mill  is  not 
in  action.  When  it  is  working,  the  hea<l  of  water  inside  soon  geta  higher 
than  the  bosom  water  and  opens  the  valve. 

The  screw  is  formed  by  plank  fastened  spirally  ronnd  a  shaft,  form- 
ing  a  double  or  treble  helix,  like  an  anger.  It  is  phu^od  at  an  sngle  of 
25  or  30  degrees  with  the  horizon,  with  its  lowor  end  l)«>ncath  tli©  sur- 
face of  the  polder  water  an<l  its  upper  end  higher  than  the  outer  water. 
It  revolves  in  a  chamber  of  masonry,  whicli  it  din  wry  cloeely  for  a  part 
of  its  course.  Its  action  needs  no  explanation.  In  largt-*  windmills  the 
screws  are  from  5  to  6.5  feet  in  diameter.* 

Scoop  wheels  have  a  diameter  of  from  3  to  8  feet,  d«*|M»nding  on  th* 
lift  which  is  required.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  hcsvr  shaft  with 
twenty  or  twenty-five  buckets,  about  1.5  feet  wide,  with  a  dip  of  *i  or  S 
feet,  and  not  radial,  but  inclined  to  the  nuliuM.  to  allow  a  fresr  elcsraoos 
of  thewat«r.  The  axis  of  the  wheel  li.-s  a  little  (1  5to3fsel)  sbot# 
the  inner  water,  and  the  wheel  itself  flti*  as  chisely  as  possible  into  m 
chamber  or  trough,  which  conduct**  the  water  to  the  up|>«r  lavslf  la 
some  mills  there  are  two  or  three  wheels,  fre<iU«'ntlT  cif  differvot  widths. 
either  or  all  of  which  may  be  worke«l,  according  to  the  ftiwictli  of  tbo 
wind. 

•  See  PUt«-  LXVII  (frt'in  Ilerkmaii). 
t  8««  PUle  LXVUI  (from  B4rkm«o). 
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Both  wheels  and  screws  are  much  used,  the  latter  priocipallj  in 
North  Holland,  Friesland  and  Groniiigen.  WbeeU  are  the  older. 
They  have  a  lift  of  about  5  feet,  at  most  6.25,  thouk'h  with  Icm  effi- 
ciency at  that  height.  Screws  will  raise  water  as  much  as  12  or  15  fe<»l; 
nay,  there  are  two  in  the  lihinehind  district  that  have  a  lift  of  17.5  (v^. 
Th«*y  are  coming  more  and  more  into  use,  in  many  iostaneoa  replacing 
wheels.  In  Friesland  they  are  used  almost  exclusively.*  A  variety  of 
screw  is  much  used  for  drainage  on  a  small  scale,  and  was  often  obaerred 
as  employed  by  contractors  for  draining  the  interior  of  cofTer-dama,  etc. 
It  was,  however,  a  genuine  Archimedean  screw,  the  threat]  not  playing 
freoly  in  a  close  chamber,  but  being  boxed  in  by  a  cylindrical  caning  of 
plank,  which  revolved  with  the  axis.  It  was  o{>eratiHl  either  by  steam 
or  by  hand,  as  might  be  required.  In  the  latter  case  a  hand  crank  was 
simply  attached  to  the  shaft.  Such  screws  are  calle^l  kmmoteHt  barrel 
mills.f     Pumps  are  not  well  adapted  to  u.se  with  windmilla. 

In  large  windmills,  as  was  before  observed,  only  the  cap  rerolTea, 
with  the  axis  and  the  arms,  so  as  to  place  the  axia  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  This  is  managed  by  hand.  Smaller  machinea  are 
sometimes  made  self-adjusting,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case  in  Amenca. 
Sometimes  the  whole  body  of  the  mill  revolves.  Tlie  length  «if  the 
double  arms  in  the  largest  mills  is  as  much  as  KH)  fe<'t  Such  milU  are 
built  of  wood  or  stone.  The  former  cost  about  S12  000.  the  latter  •om**- 
what  more.  The  arms  or  vanes  consist  of  an  opvu  framework  like  a 
tennis  racquet,  on  which  are  sprca*!  canvas  sails  when  the  mill  ia  in 
motion.  When  it  is  not  in  u.se,  the  pails  are  furleil  or  unbent  altog<»thcr. 
In  the  Rhineland  district  there  are  two  huudroil  and  tixty  windmilla 
for  drainage,  exclusive  of  Haarlem  I^ike,  which  is  drained  wholly  by 
steam. 

Steam  power  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use  for  the  drun  »k''-.  »"t 
only  of  the  bosoms,  but  of  the  poldeni,  eh|)ecially  wh.n  th.  Utt.  r  «ro 
extensive.  One  great  advantage  of  steam  is  that  it  can  always  U-  umsI. 
whereas  it  has  been  fouml  in  Schieland  that  only  I'M)  ilays  in  the  year 
furnished  8ufli<ient  wind  power  to  drive  the  milla.  On  the  olhrr  hand. 
steam  costs  money,  wind  can  l>e  hatl  for  nothing,  no  therw  art*  caM>a  in 
which  the  latter  is  preferable.  With  average  rainfall,  a  |K)lder  .team  mill 
may  work  about  fifty  days  in  the  yt-ar;  under  unfavor . 

•  Beekman,  "Ne«lcrUu<l  ft  *■ 

t  Storm- Uuytlog,  Watcrt>ouwkuAUt;,  U.  i 
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sLxty  or  seventy.*  With  steam  may  lie  used  wheels  or  screws,  m  vith 
wind  power,  and  also  pumps.  Centrifugal  pumps  e«i>eciAllT  Ar«  coming 
much  into  vogue.  Nevertheless,  nearly  all  the  f^reat  dnunir.g  machiDM 
that  were  seen  were  wheels.  There  are  wheels  at  Spaamilam.  lislfwc^, 
Katwyk,  Amsterdam;  centrifugal  pumps,  it  was  said,  at  .SthflliUL'^»..uJe; 
lifting  pumps  at  Haiirlem  Lake. 

The  following  memoranda  are  from  notes  taken  on  the  spot: 
The  apparatus  at  Katywk  consists  of  six  wheels,  each  9  meter*  in 
diameter,  with  twenty-four  arms,  each  carrying  a  bucket  2.6  met«n 
broad  and  2.25  meters  radial  depth,  working  in  a  trough  with  a  self- 
acting  valve  opening  outward.  There  are  eight  large  b«»ilers,  of  which 
only  six  are  used  at  a  time,  tlie  others  Ix-iug  held  in  resiTve.  There  ar« 
two  gangs  of  wheels,  three  in  a  gang,  each  set  worked  by  an  engine— 
that  is,  there  are  two  engines  in  all.  The  lift  is  1  3  meters  with  all  six 
wheels,  or  2  meters  with  four  wheels.  The  engine  cranks  move  pinions, 
making  thirty-six  revolutions  per  minute,  which  work  into  large  cog- 
wheels keyed  to  the  main  shaft,  giving  the  water  whrids  four  revolutions. 
Capacity,  80  000  to  120  000  cubic  m.-trs  per  hour. 

The  draining  machines  ft)r  tin-  city  water  of  Amsterdam  (that  in,  the 
water  of  the  canals,  etc.)  have  eight  boilers,  four  engines,  eight  wheels, 
each  of  sixteen  arms;  buckets  3  met^^^rs  wide;  capacity,  100  000  onlnc 
meters  per  hour;  lift  1 .2  meters  with  eight  wheelH,  2  meters  with  two  (?) 
wheels,  which  last  height,  however,  is  never  ne«Hl(Hi,  liecause  tho  b— d 
to  be  overcome  never  amounts  to  so  much.  There  iji  a  sluii*«  by  which 
the  city  water  may  be  shut  off  from  the  North  Sea  (  anal  whfn  necessary. 
Formerly  there  was  direct  communication  with  the  Zuider  /••  bj  A 
sluice.  Now,  since  the  construction  of  the  Merwoile  Canal,  rvMort  moat 
be  had  to  other  means.  The  canal  itself  could  not  bo  useJ  as  an  intfar- 
mediary,  because  of  the  great  disttirbauce  of  its  lotel  that  would  eiiaiM 
from  the  introduction  of  a  vast  (luantity  of  drainage  wat<*  alter  a  rain 
for  instance,  or  the  withdrawal  of  an  ecpially  large  quantity  to  (reabao 
the  city  water,  as  is  often  necesnary.  Therefore,  throo  groat  sipbona  bavw 
been  sunk  under  the  canal,  giving  the  re<iaired  cim  ^tioo.     Tba 

siphons  are  of  iron,   8(iuaro  in  seetiou,  and  are  supi-n'-i  only  •!  thm 
ends.     They  can  be  hoisted  for  cU^aning  «»r  other  pur)>oaea. 

The  *•  mill  "  at  Hulfweg  has  six  wheels,  arms  7  metars  long,  twenty- 
four  in  number,  2  meters  broad,  fonr  large  tioilcrm.     The  eogin—  »^^« 

•  B— tiBsn.  op. 
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sixteen  revolutions  per  minute,  the  wheels  four.  Capacity,  90  000  cubic 
meters  per  hour.  Lift  with  all  six  wheels  1  meter,  with  four  wheels 
said  to  be  1.5.  Sluice  valves,  "  tankard "  pattern.  The  Spaarndam 
works  have  ten  wheels,  each  with  twenty  arms;  eight  of  the  wheels 
have  buckets  2  meters  wide,  two  have  them  2 . 5  meters.  Two  engines, 
four  very  large  boilers,  valves  small  double  gates.  There  was  no  attend-; 
ant  there,  hence  no  details  could  be  learned  as  to  capacity,  etc. 

The  pumping  apjDaratus  of  the  Haarlem  Lake  polder  is  different  from 
any  other  in  the  Netherlands,  being  the  same  that  was  originally  used  to 
pump  out  the  lake.  There  are  three  pumping  stations.  The  machinery 
of  all  is  nearly  similar.  Briefly,  it  consists  of  a  powerful  Cornish  engine, 
working  several  i)umps.  The  machines  are  named  the  Leeghwater,  Cru- 
quius  and  Lynden,  of  which  the  Leeghwater  was  the  first  constructed. 
There  is  a  full  descriiDtion  of  it  in  "  Appleton's  Dictionary  of  Mechanics,'* 
article  "Pump,  Leeghwater  Steam"  (Vol.  II,  pp.  506-510).  It  has 
eleven  pumps,  each  63  inches  in  diameter,  of  which  only  nine  are  used 
at  a  time.^  The  Lynden  and  Cruquius  machines  have  eight  pumps  of 
73  inches  in  diameter,  of  which  seven  are  used  at  once.  The  extreme 
lift  is  17  feet. 

During  the  months  from  April  to  August,  when  the  evaporation 
exceeds  the  rainfall,  it  may  be  necessary  to  let  the  water  from  the  bosom 
into  the  polder.  This  may  often  be  done  without  special  appliances,  as, 
for  instance,  by  opening  the  outlet  valve  by  a  crowbar.  Sometimes 
there  are  sluices  in  the  outlet  valve.  Sometimes  there  are  special 
conduits,  running  outside  of  and  around  the  mills,  closed  by  sliding 
gates,  which  need  only  to  be  raised  to  admit  the  outer  water.  Some- 
times there  are  inlet  culverts  or  pipes,  as  at  Haarlem  Lake.  If 
there  be  not  sufficient  water  in  the  bosom,  then  more  must  be  admit- 
ted from  the  outer  water.  The  Rhiueland  district  has  three  points  of 
inletting,  at  Gouda,  at  Leidschendam  and  at  Bodegraven.  In  1868  there 
were  admitted  at  these  places  167  000  000  cubic  meters.  In  nine  years 
there  were  admitted,  in  the  average,  49  000  000  cubic  meters  annually,  f 

The  dikes  of  many  of  the  older  polders  were  constructed,  not  only  to 
keep  out  the  bosom  water,  but  even  the  sea  or  river  water  in  the  event 
of  a  break  in  the  main  dikes.  Such  accidents  used  to  occur  quite  fre- 
quently.    While  they  work  great  injury  to  all  alluvial  lands,  they  are 

*  statement  of  attendant  at  the  Lynden  pump, 
t  Beekman,  "  Nederland  als  Polderland,"  117-118. 
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especially  calamitous  to  deep  pohlers,  or  tiro.  .u'iu;ikerTen,  Mtli€«e cannot 
be  drained  naturally,  but  must  \>e  i)umped  out  again.  It  u  almoct 
impracticable,  however,  to  give  great  height  t<.  the  lereen  of  the  Soolh 
Holland  polders,  on  account  of  their  depth  and  the  weakneis  of  the 
underground.  They  are  therefore  UHually  built  bo  aa  to  proje<'t  only 
0.5  or  0.6  meter  above  the  bosom  water,  after  allowing  for  prul«blo 
settling  and  shrinkage.* 

The  cross-sections  of  the  polder  levees  are  very  variable,  as  might  \m 
expected.  For  high-lying  polders  they  are  insignificant,  still  more  so 
for  the  division  levees  which  sometimes  8«»parato  large  polders  into 
two  or  more  parts.  Where  the  land  inclosed,  however,  lies  Tety  deep 
and  is  extensive  and  vlauable,  the  levees  are  often  larger  than  the 
average  of  river  dikes,  though  not  so  high.  These  increasiH]  dimro* 
sions  are  partly  diie  to  the  fact  that  the  polder  levees  have  to  stand 
the  pressure  of  a  considerable  heatl  of  water,  not  for  a  few  days  or  a 
few  weeks,  but  all  the  year  round,  without  intermission.  They  are 
still  more  due  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  material  of  which  the  levees 
are  composed,  which  is  mostly,  from  the  nature  of  the  Kituation,  |>eal 
ground.  Clay,  of  course,  is  scarce  aud  valuable  and  lies  very  deep. 
Nevertheless,  a  good  and  tight  levee  may  1k5  mtulo  of  |>oat.  Ft»r  this 
purpose  it  is  put  up  in  thin  and  even  layers,  thus  avtiiding  excessive 
shrinkage.  Such  embankments  are  subject  to  the  further  danger  of 
sloughing  and  sinking  into  the  underground,  aocomiianied  by  a  rising 
or  "  bulging  "  of  the  bottom  of  the  ring  canal.  This  danger  is  met,  ae 
far  as  possible,  by  giving  a  gre.it  base  to  the  embankment  and  Iraving 
wide  berms.    Sometimes  a  kleik-ist  or  muck  ditch  is  used,  2  to  3.5meiefm 

wide,  and  extiMiding,  if  possilile,  in  depth   into  the  cloy  stra r,  if 

this  cannot  well  l>e  reached,  at  least  2.r>  or  3  meter*  derp.  '1:..  ...  :i  ia 
filled  with  good  clay,  well  tampetl,  and  brought  to  u  height  of  02  to 
1.3  above  the  ground.  Tlate  LXIX  shows  a  typical  set'tion  from  IJeek- 
man,  of  a  polder  levee,  with  its  ditch  on  the  inside  and  il»  nng canal  on 
the  outside,  used  for  the  purpose  of  uavigatit>n,  M  is  common.  The 
flat  slope  is  placed  ou  the  iusiile,  as  it  wouUl  not  lie  suiUble  for  tb«  aide 
wall  of  a  canal.     The  second  figure  shows  the  si  ■»  for  draining. 

The  Haarlem  Lake  leve.-  is  even  Ktmnger  than  i.-  ^  !•«  reprrseotod. 
It  appeared  to  have  a  land  slope  cf  ubo.it  10  to  1.  with  an  immeoeelj 
broiul  crown  aud  a  canal  «lM.nt  ir»n  feet  >»ule.  I^rg*'  Trails  wer» 
upon  it 

•  8tonn-Bu7«tiis.  V 
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The  reclamation  of  Hitarleiu  Lake  wu  bo  remarkable  an  ent^-n'ri-a 
that  it  deserves  a  short  notice.  It  is  interesting  t.,  ensmeem  in  Mreral 
particulars.  Accurate  records  of  its  hist<  .rv  are  in  exiBt«iic«  and  arv  pre- 
served  in  print.*  It  appears,  then,  that  in  1531  four  lakes  occupied  th* 
space  which  was  afterward  covered  by  Haarlom  Lake.  Their  oolkcUTe 
area  was  21  530  a<^^res.  They  lay  in  the  low  fen  UndM,  and  erery  alorm 
cut  away  a  part  of  their  shores,  until  in  1591  they  form«-d  a  single  theei 
of  26  390  acres,  and  had  swallowed  up  the  village  of  Vyfhuizen.  In 
ICAl  the  area  had  increa.sed  to  36  110  atres,  and  two  more  rilUgw  \uul 
disappeared  down  the  jaws  of  the  "  water  wolf,"  a.s  the  peopU-  termed 
it.  In  1740  the  lake  possessed  a  surface  of  41  510  at-rcs,  in  IHOH  of 
44  440  acres,  and  at  the  time  of  the  reclamation.  1849,  45  500  acre*. 
The  loose  turf  displaced  by  the  storms  was  either  burnt  f«>r  fuel  or  carried 
to  the  sea  through  the  sluices  at  Spaarndam.  ( 'oetly  works  were  nQder- 
taken  for  the  protection  of  the  banks,  but  the  district  was  not  e«iaal  to 
the  task.  The  State  finally  contributed  Ui  the  undertakiuK.  and  Huch 
was  felt  to  be  the  magnitude  of  the  emergency  that  even  dintAot  Utrecht 
lent  its  aid.  The  sum  thus  appn^priated  was  about  8720  000.  So  gr««t 
was  the  rejoicing  that  the  town  of  Aalsmeer  api>ointed  an  annual  day  of 
thanksgiving,  which  was  kept  till  1795. 

The  destruction  of  the  banks,  however,  was  not  tlie  only  evil  to  be 
combated.   By  the  eflfect  of  the  wind  on  this  large  and  continually  incrraa- 
ing  body  of  water,  the  surface  on  one  side  was  frequently  raise<l  during 
storms   to  a  dangerous  extent.     As  early  as  1639,  Leeghwat«r,  alrtmily 
mentioned,  had  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  draining  the  l^ka^ 
and  his  work  had  gone  through  many  editions.     Other  plaos  were  sug- 
gested; but  it  was  not  until  the  present  <*entury,  when  the  introdoctioo 
of  steam  as  a  motor  opened  new  possibilitioh,  that  tito  proj<x-t  began  to 
be  seriously  canvassed,  and  it  was  finally  given  a   new  impalso  by  the 
storm  of  1836,  previously  allude<l  to.    A  law  was  at  length  pajuied  in  1831>, 
opening  a  loan  of  eight  million  florins,  and  ap|>ointing  a  commisiifm  of 
management.     First,   however,  provision  niui«t  Ik>  made  for  the  graal 
diminution  of  reservoir  surface  which  was  about  to  take  plar<\    The  lake 
was  actually  85  percent,  of  the  whole  bosom  of  the  Ithinelaod.    To  com* 
pensate  for  this  Mss,  the  sluicis  at  Katwyk  wer«  enlargtrd andnsw  facili- 
ties provided  for  conducting  water  to  them.     Bteam  mllU  w«ra  •rprtr*! 
at  Spaarndam,  Halfweg  and  Gouda.  There  was  much  difllcully  ui  I 
•Beekj&an.Ix  StrijJomlMt  Dwtiis.  pfwKl  **-> 
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ing  the  ring  levee  on  the  weak  and  treacherous,  sometimes  "half  float- 
ing," soil,  as  it  is  described.  After  completion,  the  levee  shrank  and 
settled  till  it  reached  4  feet  below  its  original  grade.  It  is  about  17  miles 
in  circumference.  The  pumps  have  been  adverted  to.  When  they  were 
built  they  were  among  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  it  is  doubtful 
-whether  they  have  been  surpassed  since.  They  worked  more  than  three 
years  (being  stopped  210  days,  on  account  of  the  bosom  being  too 
full).  The  quantity  of  water  evacuated  was  more  than  800  000  000  cubic 
meters,  or  say  tons.* 

The  total  cost  was  13  920  000  florins,  or  say  $5  500  000,  of  which 
nearly  one-third  went  for  interest;  42  200  acres  were  sold  to  individuals 
for  $3  142  800,  or  nearly  $80  per  acre.  At  present,  the  polder  does 
not  present  a  very  flourishing  appearance.  The  soil  after  it  was  drained 
was  found  to  be  poor  and  sandy  in  places,  the  layer  of  clay  being  there 
thin  or  missing.  It  is  laid  out  in  straight  lines  and  right  angles,  with  the 
eternal  double  rows  of  trees  along  the  roads.  It  seems  there  has  been 
much  difiiculty  in  this  extensive  polder,  in  keeping  the  water  to  a  level 
that  is  satisfactory  to  all — some  of  the  lands  lying  much  higher  than 
others.  This  has  caused  a  part  of  the  polder  to  be  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  subordinate  levee. 

The  process  of  draining  into  the  sea  or  the  rivers  in  the  natural  way 
is  performed  through  the  medium  of  sluices  or  locks.  Where  the  pass- 
age is  used  for  purposes  of  navigation,  the  latter  must  of  course  be 
employed.  Where  this  necessity  does  not  exist,  a  simpler  form  of  sluice 
is  used,  called  by  the  Dutch  an  "outwatering  sluice."  These  devices 
are  simple  in  principle,  consisting  merely  of  a  masonry  culvert,  usually 
brick,  with  folding  or  sliding  gates;  but  however  simple,  they  demand 
much  care  and  skill  in  construction,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
placed  in  earthen  dams  with  a  considerable  head  against  them,  and  on 
earthen  foundations,  and  sometimes  with  earth  of  the  worst  quality  in 
each  situation. 

Culverts  even  of  the  ordinary  dimensions  are  almost  always  placed 
on  piles  and  with  the  same  precautions  that  are  used  with  lock  floors. 
Piles  are  the  grand  resource  in  Holland  and  this  the  more  that  they  have 
a  very  long  life  in  that  soil.  In  Belgium  it  is  said  that  in  many  situa- 
tions they  decay  very  rapidly,  f    Piles  in  small  works  are  usually  driven 

*  A  cubic  meter  weighs  about  2  205  pounds. 

t  Gaudard  on  Foundations,  p,  12  (Van  Nostrand's  Science  Series). 
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by  a  hand  engine,  with  a  hammer  vuryiug  m  weight  according  to  the 
number  of  men  employed.  Ordinarily  the  proportion  ia  15  kilognuns 
or  say  33  pounds  per  man.  Generally  about  ten  men  work  at  once.  The 
frame  is  a  three- stick  sheers,  of  which  two  sticks  lie  in  a  Tertical  pUuie. 
There  is  a  tie  across  the  two  at  the  top,  from  which  are  suspendetl  two 
sheaves,  one  for  the  pile  and  one  for  the  hammer.  To  the  tie  are  flxeil 
two  rings  through  which  pass  the  leads— long,  round,  slender  |>ole«, 
perhaps  50  or  60  feet  in  length.  When  the  leads  are  to  be  moTed.  tber 
are  worked  by  one  of  the  sheaves  as  if  they  were  piles.  The  Mone 
arrangement  was  seen  used  with  steam  power  with  a  bammcr  of  450 
kilos. 

In  laying  the  floors  of  locks  or  culverts,  the  c^ps  are  aeotired  to  the 
piles  by  mortises  and  tenons,  the  tenons  being  wedged  bo  as  to  make  a 
dovetail  joint.*  The  stringers  are  placed  and  secured  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  caps  being  let  into  them  about  2  inches.  The  be«t  dry  clay  is 
then  filled  in  between  the  caps  and  thurougldy  tam]>ed,  after  which  the 
lower  door  or  pine  floor  of  3  or  -i-inch  plank  i.s  laid  with  all  poaeiUle 
care,  calked  and  pitched.  Previously  to  this  four  or  more  rowa  of 
"  dam  plank  "  have  been  driven,  being  sheet  piles  of  pine  or  fir,  3  to  4 
inches  thick,  joined  to  one  another  by  tongues  and  grooves  and  extend- 
ing inl/O  the  ground  from  10  to  16  feet,  their  mission  being  of  coorae  to 
cut  off  leakage  under  the  floor.  In  some  important  works,  as  in  the 
Vreeswyk  locks  of  the  new  Merwede  Canal,  the  spaces  between  sdjaoeot 
rows  of  dam  plank  are  filled  with  concrete— see  Plate  LXX.  Over  the 
l)iue  floor  is  placed  a  third  tier  of  timbers  or  cross-pieces,  per]>endicalar 
to  the  stringers  and  parallel  to  and  exactly  over  the  cai»«,  projeoliAg  1.6 
or  2  feet  at  each  end  and  built  into  the  side  walls.  They  an*  faetened  •• 
strongly  as  i)o3siblo  through  the  floor  to  the  eapn,  so  as  to  form,  as  nearly 
:w  may  be,  one  whole  with  them.  If  the  floor  of  the  lock  is  to  be  built  of 
iiiiisonry,  the  woodwork  is  completed  with  the  cross-pieces.  Otiierri»« 
tlie  spaces  between  the  cross-pieces  are  built  np  with  carefally  laid 
^  masonry,  consisting  of  hard  burned  brick  ikUnJicert)  laid  in  oeiBMit  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  the  same.  On  this  is  placed  the  app«  or  oaken 
floor,  calked  and  pitched. 

Tlie  particular  iluty  of  tlie  tier  of  cro«s-piec*«s  is  to  prolael  the  floor 
of  the  lock  or  culvert  from  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water.     Ereo 

k after  every  precaution  is  Uken  to  prevent  iuHltrmttoo.  by  dam  planks 
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and  the  like,  it  will  often  happen  that  there  is  a  very  dangerous  quantity 
of  leak  water  in  the  soil,  which  exerts  a  hydrostatic  (or  rather  a  hydraulic) 
pressure  on  the  floor.  This  is  the  same  influence  that  has  been  alluded 
to  as  forming  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  danger  to  dikes  built  on 
bad  soil,  and  it  is  the  more  threatening  to  locks  or  culverts  on  account  of 
the  comparatively  narrow  base  which  economy  prescribes  for  such 
structures,  whereby  the  pressure  of  the  external  water  is  not  much 
diminished  by  friction.  Accordingly  the  Dutch  engineers,*  in  calcula- 
ting the  amount  of  the  oppersing  as  they  call  it  (np-pressing  or  upward 
thrust),  assume  that  the  pressure  is  purely  static  and  equal  to  that 
theoretically  due  to  the  head.  The  resistance  opposed  to  this  force  is 
composed  of  the  strength  of  the  cross-pieces  and  caps,  held  down  as 
they  are  by  the  weight  of  the  side  walls  and  the  frictional  resistance  of 
the  piles  to  being  drawn  out  of  the  ground  (the  floor  being  dovetailed  to 
the  piles  by  means  of  the  caps).  Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  this  by 
the  Dutch,  and  attention  is  specially  called  to  it  because,  it  is  believed, 
some  American  engineers  are  disposed  to  underrate  the  effect  of  upward 
thrust  from  soil  water.  It  will  no  doubt  appear  that  the  estimate  of  its 
power  by  the  Dutch  engineers  is  excessive;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  their  perhaps  over-great  precautions  are  not  entirely  due  to  theoreti- 
cal considerations,  but  are  no  doubt  partly  the  result  of  the  experience 
of  repeated  failures.  Even  now,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  bad  leak  in  the 
floor  of  one  of  the  great  locks  at  Ymuiden,  which  has  not  been  stopped. 
In  place  of  the  upper  tier  of  cross-pieces,  if  the  floor  is  to  be  of  masonry, 
it  may  be  built  in  the  shape  of  an  invert,  but  the  piles,  caps,  stringers 
and  pine  floor  are  usually  retained.  Mr.  Kemper  informed  the  author 
that  a  departure  was  made  from  this  method  in  the  new  locks  now  under 
construction  at  Ymuiden.  They  are  founded  on  concrete  alone — no  piles. 
Two  principal  types  of  outwatering  sluice  are  described  as  being  in 
use.  In  one,  the  dike  is  cut  through  nearly  to  the  crown  on  each  side, 
and  vertical  front  and  back  walls  of  masonry  with  wing  walls  of  the 
same  provided.  In  this  case,  the  culvert  proper  is  only  about  the  crown 
width.  In  the  other  type,  the  dike  is  cut  down  only  partly  up  the 
slopes,  making  a  longer  culvert,  but  lower  front  walls  and  shorter  wings. 
The  latter  is  the  type  of  which  the  most  instances  were  seen.  It  would 
seem  to  be  far  preferable  in  bad  soil  and  is  the  prevalent  pattern  in 
Zeeland. 

*  Storm-BuyBing,  Waterbouwkunde,  ii,  231-237. 
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Gates  are  either  sliding,  in  grooves,  rais*.!  and  lowered  br  a  nu-k 
and  pinion  or  screw,  or  tlioy  are  lock  gate«,  arranged  in  |»Aini.  They 
may  be  at  the  end  or  in  the  middle.  In  the  latter  t-aw,  they  mtial  be 
made  so  as  to  act  automatically,  and  clo»e  by  the  mera  pnmnf  of  Um 
water.  In  most  sluices  there  are  also  one  or  more  8et«  of  grooTM  to 
receive  stoj)  planks,  if  necessary,  and  windlasaee  are  pro\ided,  in  the 
larger  sluices,  for  raising  and  lowering  them.  Stop  planks  ar«  of  very 
general  use  in  the  sluices  and  locks  of  the  NetherlandH.  They  are  fi^ 
quently  i)laced  in  pairs,  and  the  space  between  them  fllle<1  with  well- 
tamped  clay.  The  larger  outwatering  sluices  arc  elaborate-  Htmcttiree, 
and  indeed  some  of  them  are  moiiumentH  of  exctdlent  cnginoeriog.  The 
largest  and  most  celebrated  of  them  all  is  the  great  hIuic©  or  a^groga* 
tion  of  sluices  at  Katwyk,  to  which  allusion  has  frequently  l>ecn  made. 
This  miussive  work,  though  built  so  long  ago  (in  1H07),  i&  said  to  be  the 
tinest  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  the  engineer,  Conrad,  haa  a  monu- 
ment in  the  Cathedral  at  Haarlem. 

The  Katwyk  sluice  belongs  to    the  category  of  ••  liujjhing  ^. 
{apnialnizen  as  the  Dutch  call  tliem),  in  which  the  inner  water  ia 
to  accumulate  to  a  considerable  head,  and  is  then  ilis«-hargfxl  au  .  . 
for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  away  aggregations  of  silt.     In  case  the  level 
of  the  inner  water  is  not  euilioient  to  accomplinh  thin  objc<*t,  the  outer 
water  is  admitted,  at  time  of  flood,  into  a  large  chamber,  which  ia  then 
opened  near  ebb.     At  Katwyk,  the  chamber  is  the  8|iace  included  be- 
tween the  outer  and  innermost  sluiccH  (there  are  three  altogether),  of 
1  500  meters  in  length.     See  the  plan,    Fig.  7.*     There  an'  five  upeo- 


no.  7. 
ings  ill  the  outer  sluice,  each  close*!  by  a  sliding  gate,  raiaed and  lowtd 
by  a  winch  and  chain,  the  latter  paaaiug  over  a  sheave,  with  a  coaaUr- 
poise.     Besides  this,  there  are  two  grooree  at  t^b  end  of  the  •loi<« 
to  receive  stop  plauks  for  rej.airs  or  emergencien      The  outer  water  ia 

•  Prom  Storm  Bojatoc 
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admitted  only  through  the  middle  opening,  by  a  special  appliance, 
designed  to  keep  out  the  greater  portion  of  the  silt  suspended  in  the 
sea  water.  For  this  purpose  the  sliding  gate  of  the  middle  opening  is 
divided  horizontally  into  two,  the  upper  one  alone  being  raised  for  the 
admission  of  the  outer  water.  When  the  chamber  is  high  enough,  the 
gate  is  closed  and  the  water  retained  until  the  tide  has  run  out  suffi- 
ciently, when  all  the  sluices  are  opened.  They  usually  remain  open 
five  or  six  hours.  The  head  under  which  they  work  is  great  enough  to 
sweep  away  the  masses  of  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  Of  course  an 
elaborate  spillway  is  required.  The  second  or  middle  sluice,  which  lies 
500  meters  from  the  outer,  is  suffic  ient  to  keep  out  the  greatest  external 
flood,  and  is  therefore  an  additional  security  against  accident  from  such 
a  source.  It  was  originally  intended  also  as  a  flushing  sluice  in  case 
the  canal  itself  became  silted  up  within  the  outer  sluice.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  fears  on  this  account  were  groundless,  and  the  flushing 
gates  were  removed.*  When  Haarlem  Lake  was  reclaimed,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  inner  sluices;  and  in  1880  the  powerful  steam 
13umping  plant  previously  mentioned  was  built. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  tops  of  the  dikes,  in  almost  all  in- 
stances, are  either  paved  or  graveled,  and  used  as  roadways.  If  they 
are  paved,  it  is  always  with  brick,  of  the  kind  which  the  Dutch  call 
klinkers,  from  the  clear  ring  which  they  emit  when  knocked  together. 
These  are  very  hard  burned  brick,  of  medium  or  small  size,  obtained 
mostly  from  two  sources,  the  Yssel  of  Holland  and  the  Waal.  The 
former  are  very  small,  yellow  in  color,  and  very  hard.  The  material  for 
them  is  gotten  from  the  muddy  bed  of  the  Yssel,  the  deposits  of  which 
are  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose,  f  The  chief  depots  for  them  are 
Gouda  and  Rotterdam.  The  Waal  brick  are  considerably  larger,  nearly 
the  size  of  one  of  our  American  bricks,  and  of  a  dark  red  color.  They 
are  more  generally  esteemed  for  road  making.  Yssel  brick,  however^ 
are  occasionally  made  Waal -size,  as  they  term  it.  They  are  laid  on  a 
sand  bed,  by  preference  not  less  than  16  inches  thick,  on  edge,  with  the 
longest  side  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  dike.  It  was  observed  by 
a  very  intelligent  engineer  J  that  brick  do  not  make  a  satisfactory  road  for 
heavy  hauling,  as  they  will  not  stand  such  hard  use  for  more  than  two 

*  Storm-Buysing,  ii,  210. 
t  Baedeker. 
X  Mr.  Wisboom. 
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or  three  years,  but  they  are  excellent  for  ordinary  traflic.  The  aothor 
saw  some  brick  roads  which  were  said  to  have  been  built  io  the  time  of 
Napoleon.  In  Zeeland  they  prefer  them  to  ^jrravel,  as  the  Mil  in  Umm 
islands  is  soft  and  clayey,  and  the  gravel  is  apt  to  sink. 

The  gravel  roads,  however,  predominate  by  far.  and  constitiite, 
perhaps,  nine-tenths  of  the  i)resent  highways.  It  may  Xte  r^-markoa  that 
good  roads  have  not  always  been  the  rule  in  HolUnd.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  dating  no  further  back  than  the 
era  of  Napole<»n.  Under  his  regime  a  great  national  road  was  built 
through  Holland  and  Belgium  and  via  Amiens  to  Paris,  and  in  the  r»'ign 
of  his  brother.  King  Louis,  the  impulse  thus  given  was  vigorously  fol- 
lowed. In  fact,  the  Dutch  people  hail  the  memory  of  King  Ixmis 
as  the  author  of  the  present  excellent  system,  under  which  the  whole 
kingdom  is  traversed  by  admirable  artificial  ways.  It  is  not  to  be  sap- 
posed  that  the  making  of  these  roads  is  easy  or  cheap.  The  material 
does  not  lie  close  at  hand,  but  must  l»e  transi>orted  from  a  consid«*rable 
distance  and  handled  re])eatedly.  It  is  true  that  wat<T  transfMirtjitioii 
is  cheap  and  labor  sufficient,  but  Holland  has  no  great  advantageA  in 
these  regards  over  other  alluvial  regions.  In  otiier  word«,  what  the 
Dutch  have  done,  the  people  of  the  MiHsis8i])pi  Valley  may  do,  or  any 
thers  who  have  the  rcipiisite  energy  and  po])ulation.  The  gravel  for 
the  Dutch  roads  comes  from  thre*'  sources* — by  dreilging.  from  the 
upper  Waal,  above  Ticl  ;  from  the  Maas,  and  from  the  hills  of  Ltmborg 
and  elsewhere  in  the  region  of  the  gravel  diluvium.  The  last  in  pr»> 
ferred  (as  similar  ((ualities  are  also  in  Amerii*a,  for  railroad  ballast  mxid 
for  streets)  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  matrix  of  earth  sarronnding 
and  cementing  the  pebbles,  and  serving  the  name  purpose  of  giving 
hardness,  tirmness  an<l  tenacity  wh«-n  they  an*  put  into  i%  ruail.  The 
gravel  is  run  through  one  or  more  screens  and  the  tliffrrent  sixes 
separated,  the  larger  being  usetl  for  the  lower  layer  and  the  Biuallcr  for 
the  upper. 

The  General  Regulationsf  preecrib*-  that  first  a  suiUble  IwJ  shall  b« 
pnparod,  of  the  proper  consistency  und  shajK*,  willi  a  convn  or  ovlin- 
drical  upper  surfate.  On  this  shall  b*-  placinl  a  Uyer  of  rofuae  bnck. 
laid  tlat  and  regular,  the  joints  filkxl  with  nand  or  mortar  rpfttae.  Neit 
comes  a  layer  of  broken  l'ri<k  mil  th.  n  the  u'ravel.      A<x>'rdiog  \o  par- 

*  Ifr.  Ijftn^na. 

t  AlguoMeDe  Voor«clirlfteo,  ||  3M-S03. 
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ticular  specifications,*  the  gravel  is  to  be  placed  in  three  layers,  alto- 
gether 6  inches  thick.  Each  layer  is  sprinkled  with  a  layer  of  clay  2 
centimeters  thick,  or  say  0.8  inch,  well  rammed  and  rolled.  As  to  this 
particular,  Mr.  Wisboom  stated  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  engineers,  some  maintaining  that  the  admixture  of  clay  was 
detrimental,  and  that  gravel  alone  was  preferable. 

A  subject  of  great  interest  to  river  engineers  is  the  experience  of  the 
Dutch  with  outlets.  It  is  known  that  this  system  had  a  faithful  trial  on  the 
large  rivers  of  Holland,  and  the  author  made  inquiries  of  all  the  engineers 
he  met  as  to  the  results  of  the  experiment.  It  was  found  that  at  one  time  it 
had  been  the  fashion,  and  that  some  remains  of  it  were  still  in  existence. 
The  branch  of  the  Rhine  called  the  "  Gueldres  Yssel "  gives  a  some- 
what shorter  route  to  the  sea  level  than  the  Lek  or  the  Waal,  and  the 
lands  which  lie  along  its  course  are  high,  not  subject  to  serious  injury 
by  inundation,  and  capable  of  being  drained,  in  case  of  such  a  misfor- 
tune, by  natural  means.  The  Yssel  was  not  originally,  as  it  appears,  an 
arm  of  the  Rhine  at  all,  but  was  a  separate  river,  of  which  the  upper 
part  still  exists  under  the  name  of  the  Old  Yssel.  The  connection  with 
the  Rhine  arose  either  from  the  cutting  of  a  canal  in  the  Roman  times 
by  Drusus,  or  by  the  enlargement  by  the  latter  of  a  channel  which  had 
already  begun  to  cut  itself  out  in  time  of  overflow.!  The  Yssel,  at  its  mean 
stage,  carries  off  one-ninth  of  the  whole  discharge  of  the  Rhine,  and  in 
time  of  flood  a  still  larger  proportion.  It  was  found  that  this  gave  a 
great  relief  to  the  dangerous  and  much  threatened  Lek  country,  and  it 
was  very  natural  to  wish  to  make  this  relief  still  gre  iter  and  more  certain 
by  providing  means  whereby  a  still  more  considerable  part  of  the  high 
water  discharge  could  be  transferred  to  the  shorter  and  less  dangerous 
stream. 

In  Holland,  as  in  America,  after  every  serious  disaster,  or  even  a  sea- 
son of  great  alarm  and  expense,  a  variety  of  counsels  have  been  offered 
for  the  prevention  of  future  damages,  and  the  drawbacks  of  the  dike 
system  are  made  the  subject  of  vigorous  attack.  These  drawbacks  are 
the  expense,  always  increasing  as  the  dikes  are  made  higher  and  heavier, 
and  the  ever-present  possibility  of  breaks,  with  their  attendant  conse- 
quences of  loss  of  property  or  even  of  life,  which  also  become  more 
formidable  as  the  dikes  are  given  a  greater  height.     To  these  real  dis- 

*  Specifications  for  the  graveling  of  the  Heerewaarden  Dikes,  August,  1888. 
t  Beekman,  "Netherland  als  Polderland,"  p.  16. 
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advantages  are  generally  added  others  which  have  uosuUUoiuU  foandR- 
tion.  The  truth  is,  that  communiti*-8,  usually  of  limitod  axtoDt  and 
not  superabundant  resources,  become  appalled  at  the  pronpec-t  of  tU 
millions  to  be  spent  in  the  attainment  of  a  perfect  dike  system,  which, 
like  a  mountain  peak,  seemed  at  the  I  eginuing  to  beefusilj  within  nrndi, 
but.  after  a  long  and  toilsome  progress,  is  still  far  ofT  Henc«  there  u  a 
continual  temptation  to  try  other  methods,  by  way  of  oxi»eniiient  al 
least,  and  some  of  them  look  plausible  enoujih  to  command  the  att«nUon 
of  intelligent  people,  and  even  of  some  among  the  profewion  of  engi- 
neers. In  tljo  earlier  part  of  the  present  century  there  appean  to  have 
prevailed  in  Holland  a  feeling  of  profound  discouragement.  Tlie  for- 
midable danger  of  ice  gorges  had  been  present  with  uniLsnallj  great  fr^ 
quency,  and  this  seemed  a  peril  against  which  even  increaaed  height  aad 
strength  of  dikes  could  not  assure  immunity.  It  waa  held,  ereo  lij  tb« 
majority  of  engineers,  tliat  "  the  dikes  had  corrupted  the  ataie  of  the 
land,"  and  that,  at  least,  the  system  had  been  re«ort4Hl  to  premalorelr, 
and  before  the  country  was  prepared  for  it  and  in  tlie  proper  coDditioD; 
that  is,  it  may  be  supposed,  before  the  flooil  plain  ha^l  attiune<l  ita  proper 
development,  and  the  banks  had  been  built  up  to  a  rafflcient  height*  A 
commission  of  engineers  x^as  appointed  in  1821,  and  in  1827  their  report 
WHS  published,  recommending,  among  other  things,  an  extenatTeaemaof 
outlets.  The  programme  encountered  strong  opi>OHitioD,  and  waa  norer 
<-arried  out  further  than  to  widen  some  of  the  cxistinK'  ontlela  oo  the 
Ma^is.  There  were  already  several  of  thetio  weirs,  and  thej  wereallowed 
to  remain  until  a  very  late  date. 

The  principal  outlet  was  about  the  upper  month  or  |K>int  of  departure 
of  the  Yssel  of  Gelderlaud,  alrea<ly  mentioned  as  aflording  uoaaual  facili- 
ties for  the  trial  of  such  a  scheme.  In  1H09  an  urrrii-a  was  put  in  at  thia 
point,  al>out  2  miles  long.  As  the  YmmoI  itself  at  this  place  waa  DOt 
considered  large  enough  to  carry  the  additional  tlisohargc,  other  OT«r- 
laten  were  made  in  its  banks,  to  allow  the  overflow  water  either  to  ratom 
to  the  stream  lower  down,  at  some  more  fiivorable  poiat*  or  to 
another  exit  into  the  Zuider  Zee.  This  series  of  weiia  baa  now 
suppressed,  and  the  only  remnant  of  the  sj»t4»m  is  one  of  thoee  a 
formerly  existt'd  on  the  Maaa— namely,  the  IWmts  ovrrlaat,  forBerly 
alluded  to,  which  deeervea  a  notice  in  conncctjtm  nith  the  int«*r«ting 
work  for  giving  a  new  mouth  to  the  Kivcr  \ 

•  storm- BojrMaf.  U.  IC 
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It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Maas  is  not  diked  for  its  whole- 
length.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  three  openings  in  the  line — two  on 
the  southern  bank  and  one  on  the  northern.  The  former  were  called 
respectively  the  Beers  and  Bokhoven  overlaten,  the  latter  the  Heere- 
waarden  overlaat.  From  the  two  former  the  Maas  water  flowed  over  its 
banks  and  inundated  its  own  valley.  The  last  named  is  situated  at  the 
point  where  the  Waal  and  the  Maas  approach  one  another  so  closely, 
and  as  the  Waal  is  equally  undiked  here,  it  allows  the  water  of  the 
greater  river  to  overflow  into  the  less.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  Maas  is 
concerned,  the  Heerewaarden  overlaat  is  not  an  outlet  at  all,  but  rather 
an  inlet.  ^ 

Of  the  weirs  on  the  southern  bank,  the  higher  is  situated  near  the 
very  beginning  of  the  dike  system,  about  1  mile  below  the  point  where 
the  Maas  is  crossed  by  the  railway  from  Venlo  to  Nymegen,  just  above 
the  town  of  Grave,  and  near  the  village  of  Beers.  Here  is  a  gap  in  the 
dike  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  This  is  not  left  entirely  open, 
but  is  partially  closed  by  a  "summer  levee,"  of  which  the  greater  part, 
however,  is  not  permanent,  but  must  be  removed  during  the  winter,  to 
be  restored  after  the  flood.  The  remaining  portion  is  constructed  for 
the  special  purpose  of  allowing  the  water  to  run  over  it.  Collectively, 
the  gap  is  called  the  Beersche  overlaat,  and  the  water  which  pours  over 
it  in  time  of  flood  is  called  the  Beersche  Maas. 

The  term  overlaat  is  used  to  designate  any  kind  of  outlet  or  waste 
weir.  It  is  rendered  into  French  by  the  word  deversoi7\  It  is  applied 
to  several  very  dissimilar  constructions,  not  only  to  open  or  undiked 
lands,  but  to  sluices  in  the  main  dikes,  designed,  in  case  of  necessity, 
to  let  out  inundation  water,  and  to  low  stretches  in  the  same  dikes,  top- 
ped or  surmounted  by  a  small  and  easily  removed  supplementary  levee, 
of  which  we  have  seen  several  examples.  The  author  did  not  see  the  Beers 
outlet,  but  he  saw  the  one  at  Heerewaarden,  which  is  said  to  be  very 
similar.  It  consisted  partly  of  merely  low  and  flat  dike,  and  partly  of 
stortehed  or  spillway.  The  latter  was  carefully  faced  with  basalt  blocks, 
with  a  moderate  outside  (Waal-side)  slope,  2.5  to  1,  and  a  long  slope  on 
the  Maas  side,  10  to  1.  The  crown  was  given  a  rounded  form.  It  was  2 
meters  broad,  f    The  specifications  for  these  worksj  provide  that  the 

*  An  overflow  of  the  Maas  into  the  Waal,  of  any  consequence,  has  never  occurred, 
t  See  Plate  LXIV. 

X  Wateistaat.    Beteugeling  der  Heerewaardensche  Overlaten.    Dienst  1888.    Bestek  ea 
Voorwaarden,  etc.    No.  188.    Aug.  29,  1888. 
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embankments  shall  1  e  built  entirely  of  clav,  thelMirrowpiUtobedalaBt 
not  less  than  50  meters  on  the  Maaa  sidp,  ami  covered  with  a  ttniw  mftt, 
brick  rubble  and  basalt  in  succession.  Tlie  BokhoTen  orerlaat  is  mervlr 
nndiked  land.  The  Baardwyk  overlaat,  of  which  hereafter.  U  protected 
bv  what  has  been  designated  as  ri/sheahuj,  that  is,  by  a  brash  ilrrMifif 
covered  bv  a  layer  of  rubble,  stone  or  brick. 

At  a  stage  of  about  4.5  feet  l)elow  the  gnule  of  the  Maes  dike*,  the 
wat^r  begins  to  pour  over  the  Beers  outlet,  or,  as  the  technical  phrase 
is,  "the  outlet  works."  It  fills  the  low  space  )>etwecn  the  sonllieni 
Maas  dike  and  the  heath  lands  of  N^rth  Brabant  la  distance  of  2  or 
3  miles),  and  soon  reaches  the  important  city  of  's  Hfrtogenboseb,  or 
Bois-le-Duc,  the  capital  of  the  province,  where  it  eocoaniers  the  small 
river  Dieze,  running  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  course  of  the  orerflow 
water,  and  diked  on  both  sides.  There  are  two  sluices  and  some  low 
places  (overlaten  again)  in  the  eastern  Dieze  dike,  and  throTigh  them  Um 
inundation  water  finds  its  exit  iuto  th(>  Maas  again  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dieze  at  Crevecnur.  A  portion,  however,  of  the  overflow  may  fiaes  to 
the  south  of  Bois-le-Dac  (depending  on  the  height  of  the  flood,  etc). 
Now,  from  Crevec  lur  to  Bokhoven,  half  a  mile  or  so  (800  meters),  the 
Mans  has  no  dikes.  Through  this  gap  the  excess  of  overflow  water  mar 
enter  the  Maas,  provided  the  latter  be  low  enough.  If  tlie  Maas  be  at 
all  high,  this  return  flow  is  not  possible.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  r»- 
verse  operation  may  take  i)lace,  and  the  Bokhoven  overlaat  may  ai^gra- 
vate  the  overflow.  This  is  an  incident  of  frecpient  occurrenw,  espeoiillj 
from  high  water  in  the  Waal,  which  river,  as  has  l>ern  seen,  at  high  ttagea, 
has  had,  until  recently,  direct  .ommunication  with  the  Maas  over  \hm 
Heerewaarden  overlaat,  and  has  still,  at  the  mouth  of  theMais  at  Wood- 
richem,  only  15  miles  below  Bokhoven. 

Now,  the  Waal  is  a  much  larger  river  than  the  Maas.  In  fact, 
it  is  three  times  as  great.  Tlie  communication  Iwtween  the  two 
streams,  then,  is  entirely  U^  the  dismlvantage  of  the  Maas.  tliat  is, 
the  latter  never  seriously  aflects  the  Waal,  whilo  the  Waal  may  pro- 
duce formidable  floods  in  the  smaller  river.  Both  by  diftct  Hood, 
then,  at  Heerewaarden  and  by  bi^k  water  from  Wondridi«m,  tb* 
Maas  may  be  ho  raised  at  Bokhoven  ss  to  iK)ar  a  eoMid«mbl« 
volume  over  the  bank.  This  find-*  iU  way  rather  derioosly  belw^a 
dike«l  lands  through  the  bottom  culle<l  the  I^gestrsat,  corrM|Kmdiac. 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  courHC,   to  the  valley  of  the  Old  Msas)e  (ImU 
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Maas),  an  old,  abandoned  and  deteriorated  bed  of  the  Maas,  to  the  Hol- 
landsch  Diep,  and  thence  to  the  sea  at  Hellevoetsluis.  The  combined 
volume  of  the  overflow  may  be  so  considerable  as  to  threaten  the  dikes 
which  border  the  zone  of  inundation.  Breaks  not  unfrequently  occur 
and  produce  disastrous  overflows.  Mr.  Wisboom  pointed  out  the 
locality  of  a  crevasse  which  occurred  in  1880,  near  Nieuwkuyck.  The 
entrance  or  sill  of  the  Langestraat  forms  a  narrow  pass  which  is 
partially  closed  by  the  Baardwyk  overlaat  above  alluded  to.  This  outlet 
is  large  enough  to  give  passage  to  the  whole  volume  of  the  overflow 
which  enters  via  Bokhoven.*  It  is  a  kilometer  wide,  say  three-fifths  of 
a  mile. 

By  this  system  it  will  appear  that  a  portion  of  the  flood  water  of  the 
Maas  is  diverted  from  the  main  stream  and  allowed  to  flow  by  a  side 
channel  until  it  either  regains  the  parent  river  or  enters  the  sea,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  overflowed  country  is  mostly  not  directly 
inhabited,  that  is,  there  are  no  houses  or  dwellings  in  it,  except  in  the 
City  of  Bois-le-Duc,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  inundation  water,  but 
raised  above  it.f  It  is  not  abandoned  either,  but  turned  into  grazing 
land  for  the  most  part,  though  occasionally  grain  and  other  crops  are 
planted,  when  the  overflow  goes  down  in  time,  that  is,  by  April.  This 
it  would  almost  always  do,  did  the  inundation  proceed  from  the  Maas 
alone.  But  the  Waal  sometimes  is  in  flood  in  May  and  June,  and  thus 
the  relief  of  the  polders  of  the  Maas  is  delayed  to  an  extent  which  may 
be  fatal.  Otherwise  the  overflow  is  not  regarded  as  a  calamity.  The 
ground  between  the  Maas  and  the  uplands  is  not  of  the  best  quality,  and 
needs  the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  floods.  Nevertheless,  the  polder 
lands  about  Heusden,  which  are  inclosed  by  dikes,  are  worth  twice  as 
much  as  those  included  in  the  overflowed  tract,  the  former  being  valued 
at  $800  per  acre.  The  overlaten  themselves  are  closed,  as  soon  as  their 
function  is  ended,  every  year,  by  summer  levees,  which,  however,  must 
be  demolished  before  winter. 

The  evils  of  this  situation  are  numerous.  First,  as  to  the  Waal  itself. 
The  flow  through  the  overlaten  causes  an  abrupt  change  of  direction  of 
the  current  and  a  loss  of  volume,  hence  diminishes  the  velocity  of  the 

*  Notice  8ur  les  Travaux  de  Separation  de  la  Meuse  et  du  Wahal.  (Par  C.  Schnebbelie, 
Ingenieur-en-Chef  du  Waterstaat.)  Bois-le-Duc,  1889.  An  abridgment  of  this  paper  is  con- 
tained in  the  volume  entitled  "Les  Voies  de  Navigation  dans  le  Eoyaume  des  Pays-Bas," 
of  which  mention  has  been  made. 

t  Mr.  Wisboom  says  that  he  has  skated  all  around  the  city. 
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main  stream,  brings  about  deposition  of  silt,  a  rise  of  the  bottom  and  a 
shallowing  of  the  water,  and  therefore  i>romote«  the  fonn*tion  of  u-e 
gorges  in  the  Waal,  the  evil  of  all  moot  dreaded  in  time  of  floo*l.  an 
endangeriog  the  dikes  al  ove  it.  For  the  Maaa  it  Ib  equally  ditiastroas. 
The  subtraction  of  one-sixth  of  the  high-water  diflcbarge  of  the  Wtal 
tlirongh  the  Heerewaarden  outlet  would  add  one-half  to  the  coDtenta  of 
th.-  Maas.  Even  though  the  Waal  l>e  not  high  enough  to  diacharge  anr 
considerable  quantity  over  it«  banks,  yet  it  can  ••  bock  up  "  from  W<»od- 
richem,  and  thus  prevent  the  outtlow  of  the  Maan  water,  facilitate  ice 
gorges,  prevent  their  dissolution,  and  obstruct  the  drainage  of  the  low 
lands.  Hence  the  bold  project  of  8e)>arating  the  two  riven  enlirvlj, 
and  giving  the  Maas  a  new  n.outh.  This  scheme  involves  the  doaing  of 
the  Heerewaarden  overlaat,  the  damming  of  the  Maas  joat  aliOTo  iu 
junction  with  the  Waal,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  lie«l,  some  21  milen 
in  length  (inclusive  of  thechaunel  called  the  Amer,  which,  with  improre* 
nients,  will  form  a  part  of  the  newMaiu*),*  and  lai  ii^h  to  paaa  the 

high-water  discharge  of  the  river.  The  ovorlaten  tti  ];..»?.  andIk>kho%pn 
an'  left  to  le  closed  by  the  local  authorities,  should  they  chooae  to  do 
so.  The  affair  is  not  regarded  as  of  national  importance.  It  ia  Mr. 
Schnebbelie's  oi)inion  that  they  will  be  closed.  Tlu*  law  aathorinng 
the  execution  of  the  project  was  passed  in  1882.  The  ntotamrj  art  for 
the  exi>ropriation  of  lands  was  passed  in  18H5,  and  the  work  waa  begun 
in  1886. 

The  closing  of  the  Heerewaarden  outit  t  'a«  e 

suddenly,  but  by  degrees,  so  that  the  riv«fn  uut-i  -•■  —  ■ »  m* 

modate  themselves  to  their  altered  n'gimen.     C'         ,  .  .  the  work 

thero  has  consisted  of  successive  raisings  an<l  enlargements  t»f  the  dikra 
and  overlaten,  which  are  still  in  ]>rogre8«.  The  canal  of  Hint  Andiiea, 
uear  Heerewaarden,  unites  the  two  rivers  for  natigable  parp«i*ea,  and  the 
raising  of  the  locks  is  a  part  of  the  project.  This  ia  being  done  to  full 
grade,  but  the  last  enlargement  of  the  embankments  brings  them,  the 
;iuthor  thinks,  only  within  0.8  meter  of  that  sUn-Urd  Tliorr  are  to  U 
two  dams  a<  ross  the  Maa.'^— one  at  NeerAndel.  aln.ut  2  tu\\*^  alw^o  tU 
confluence  with  the  Waal  at  Woudrichem.  the  oIImt  nt  Hl.^k  Well,  jtut 
below  the  ujiper  mouth  of  the  new  river,  and  forming  a  prolongation  of 
the  dike  which  constitutes  its  northern  bank.     Both  are  ronnectetl  with 


•  Th«  p«rt  which  id  to  b«  •etnaUy  eoottrudod  out  uwl  o«i. 
of  the  old  MamJo  will  aUo  b«  OMd  for  «  -bort  dl«Uac«.  bal  tl  wlU  fc«»«  »•»  «*  **^l 
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the  systems  of  dikes  on  either  side  of  the  river.     There  will  he  sluices 
in  the  dams  for  the  benefit  of  navigation. 

The  project  for  the  dams,  as  shown  in  the  figure  (Plate  LXXI),  which 
is  from  a  tracing  kindly  given  the  author  by  Mr.  Schnebbelie,  consists 
simply  of  an  earthen  embankment,  which  will  be  constructed  after  clos- 
ing the  river  by  a  low  dam  of  fasc'ne  work  (zinkstukken).  Zinkstukken 
(sink  pieces)  are  fabrics  of  fine  brush,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
''mattresses"  so  famijiar  to  engineers  on  the  Mississippi,  but  much 
smaller,  of  much  finer  material  and  made  more  compactly  and  with 
more  care.  They  are  of  extensive  use  in  river-works,  and  probably  fur- 
nished the  model  for  our  own  mattresses,  with  such  modifications  as 
adapted  them  to  American  use.  The  brush  is  the  same  that  is  ordinarily 
seen  in  the  market  in  Holland,  as  it  has  already  been  described.  To 
make  a  zinkstuk  a  grillage  of  fascine  work  is  first  laid,  upon  which  two 
or  more  layers  of  brush  are  placed,  and  then  the  work  is  completed  by 
another  grillage,  laid  exactly  over  the  first  and  drawn  tightly  to  it.  Upon 
the  mattress  thus  finished  a  series  of  square  pens  is  built  out  of  brush, 
to  hold  the  stone  or  other  ballast  which  is  to  sink  the  mat.*  The  grill- 
ages are  each  composed  of  long  fascines  or  saucissons,  made,  or,  as  they 
express  it,  spun,  continuously  and  without  joints  to  the  required  length, 
which  may  be  50  meters  or  more.  They  are  required  to  be  built  of  Hol- 
land brush,  with  the  tops  on,  and  must  be  5  inches  in  diameter.  Unless 
otherwise  ordered,  they  are  to  be  three  feet  apart  from  center  to  center. 
The  bottom  layer  is  to  be  placed  in  the  direction  in  which  the  greatest 
strain  is  expected,  whether  this  be  lengthwise  or  transverse.  Upon  this 
the  second  layer  is  placed  crosswise,  the  two  layers  being  firmly  bound 
together  by  withes  and  tarred  rope,  the  latter  being  used  at  the  ends  and 
at  every  alternate  joint,  and  having  long  projecting  ends  secured  to  up- 
right temporary  stakes.  Upon  the  grillage  is  laid  the  brush  in  two  or 
three  layers,  as  the  case  may  be,  each  layer  being  placed  crosswise  to  the 
preceding.  The  thickness  is  12  inches  in  the  one  event  and  17  in  the 
other.  The  brush  is  laid  in  bundles,  as  delivered,  close  and  even.  The 
top  grillage  is  now  placed,  one  layer  at  a  time,  as  a  cap  to  the  work,  the 
crossings  of  the  two  layers  being  vertically  over  those  of  the  bottom 
grillage,  as  indicated  by  the  temporary  stakes  above  mentioned.  The 
two  grillages  are  then  firmly  drawn  one  to  the  other  by  the  projecting 
ropes,  which  have  been  detached  from  the  stakes,  and  the  latter  with- 
drawn. 

*  Algemeene  Voorschriften,  §§  99-144. 
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The  mattress  thus  constructed  is  prepared  for  the  neeplioD  of  Ui« 
ballast  by  driving  strong  stakes,  about  4  feet  long,  into  it,  and  inter- 
weaving about  them  flexible  twigs,  forming  u  continuous  low  wattling  i" 
«ach  direction,  that  is,  lengthwise  and  crosswine.  Thus  will  be  pr««c>nt<Hl 
a  network  of  pens,  which  should  be  about  C  feet  s«[aare  each.  In  lh«k« 
is  placed  >sufficient  ballast  (stone  or  brick)  to  gife  bare  flotation  to  the 
mat.  The  latter  is  then  sunk  at  once  bv  rapidly  and  tyitflnalioaily 
throwing  on  more  ballast.  The  last  details  uf  the  proceM  are  almoit 
identical  with  those  pursued  on  the  Mississippi,  )»ut  are  macb  irimplw 
and  easier  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  mats  and  the  alower  cur- 
rent. The  widest  mat  of  the  Neer-Andel  dam  (that  at  Slyk-Well  ia  prr- 
<?i8ely  similar)  is  40  meters  wide,  the  others  being  from  12.5  to  7.  The 
thickness  seems  to  be  about  0.75  meter,  or  »ay  30  inches.  Tlie  mat* 
tresses  of  the  Mississippi  work  are  frequently  100  meters  or  more  wide 
and  300  meters  long,  and  are  sometimes  sunk  in  acurrent  of  Smetsrpi 
second.  The  fascine  work  will  be  built  onlv  to  the  height  of  mean  t.  .* 
in  the  Waal.  Behind  this,  on  the  Maas  ^u\o,  the  rarthru  tlam  will  then 
be  constructed. 

The  building  of  these  enormous  embankments  in  the  bed  uf  actire 
or  past  streams  may  be  supposed  to  be  often  attended  with  great  diffl* 
culty,  and  such  is  indeed  the  cu.se  when  the  l»e*l  is  compos«d  of  or 
underlaid  bv  soft  and  compressible  material.  The  trouble  is  compara- 
tively small  when  the  embankment  in  merely  for  a  highway  or  railway. 
Then  resort  may  1  e  hatl  to  fasoine-work  or  himilar  dev»ct«.  But  when 
the  earthwork  is  intended  to  withstand  the  preMiure  of  a  conatdaniblo 
head  of  water,  such  means  are  frequently  or  geuemlly  of  doubtful  ntihty. 
or  are  even  positively  dangerous,  as  tending  to  |>ermit  ilestruetire  lraka«;r 
under  the  bank.  Under  these  circum»tanc*i»  it  has  liei'n  a  pu^/lo  to 
levee  engineers  what  was  the  safest  and  mo»t  ee<»nomical  coorse  to  pur- 
sue, and  most  of  them  have  fallen  back  on  the  simple  ruU  of  earth  and 
more  earth.  The  Dutch  engineers  have  had  their  full  shara  of  ihmm 
troubles  and  they  seem  tn  have  come  to  very  much  the  aamr  coodiuioo. 
Of  course,  the  prineiiml  difliculty  with  soft  wiU  is  that  the  rmbankmout 
keeps  sinking  and  displacing  the  ground  which  sarres as  iU  U^nndaMkm, 
the  latter  in  the  mt  antime  forcing  np  the  snrfaca  of  the  sammndinx 
land,  and  this  sinking  may  \ye  of  indefinite  and  nnasorrtainaUe  aziaat 
It  is  true  that  there  aro  formulas  by  which  wa  may  csJculaU-  it  to  a 
nicety  if  we  only  know  the  angle  of  re|Kis«  of  the  miL     That,  bowTar. 
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is  generally  the  very  thing  we  do  not  know.  Experiments  made  to 
ascertain  it  during  the  period  of  construction  may  be  very  misleading— 
as  the  soil  may  then  be  in  a  very  different  condition  from  that  which  it 
will  assume  at  the  time  of  danger.  Practically,  we  find  that  an  embank- 
ment may  continue  to  sink  until  it  has  very  nearly  displaced  its  own 
weight  before  it  comes  to  an  equilibrium,  and  that  on  attempting  to 
complete  the  work  by  adding  more  earth  the  process  is  likely  to  recom- 
mence. Furthermore,  this  will  very  possibly  take  place  at  the  most  in- 
convenient time,  that  is,  at  the  time  of  flood,  when  the  water  stands  high 
against  the  dike  or  dam  and  the  soil  is  thoroughly  permeated  and 
softened.  Consequently,  various  devices  have  been  tried  in  the  way  of 
piles,  grillages,  fascines  and  the  like,  with  the  result  that  they  have 
partially  stopped  the  settling  at  great  expense  and  sometimes  at  the  risk 
of  losing  the  dike. 

Mr.  Kemper,  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  new  Amsterdam-Merwede 
Canal,  exhibited  a  number  of  very  interesting  profiles  and  sections, 
exhibiting  the  displacements  that  had  taken  place  at  various  points 
of  his  line — sometimes  amounting  to  a  very  considerable  fraction  of 
the  whole  contents  of  the  bank.  Mr.  Wisboom,  previously  mentioned, 
assured  the  author  that  he  had  known  instances  where  it  had  equaled 
twice  the  contents  of  the  embankment — in  other  words,  the  work  had  to 
be  built  thrice  before  it  reached  its  final  equilibrium.  Mr.  Kemper  said 
that  in  building  some  of  the  locks  about  Amsterdam,  they  had  to  throw 
in  sand  in  vast  quantities  to  displace  the  mud  and  peat,  and  then  drive 
their  piles  into  the  sand.  At  Yreeswyk,  on  the  Lek,  in  one  instance,^ 
they  found  it  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  to  dig  away  the  peat  alto- 
gether and  replace  it  with  sand.  They  consider  river  sand  to  be  quite 
good  soil,  at  least  in  comparison  with  peat.  Mr.  Kemper  kindly  had 
made  a  copy  of  some  of  the  borings  at  Amsterdam  (as  well  as  those  at 
Vreeswyk,  previously  given).  They  appear  on  the  next  page.  Derrie  is 
very  similar  to  peat,  but  found  in  a  little  different  situation. 

In  the  earthen  dams  lately  built,  the  practice  then  has  been,  so  far 
as  could  be  learned,  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  earth,  which  is  usually 
sand.  The  old  books  recommend  zinTcstukTcen  or  other  foundations,  and 
they  are  still  used  to  some  extent  in  desperate  cases.  The  great  dam 
across  the  Y  ^t  Schellingwoiide  has  a  single  layer  of  zinTcstukken  under 
its  center,  and  several  under  the  foot  of  each  slope.  They  are  best 
adapted  to   such  cases  as  this,  where  the  bottom  is  very  soft;  where 
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there  is  water  constantly  standing  on  both  sides,  and  the  brush  conse- 
quently kept  covered,  and  where  the  diflference  of  level  between  the- 
internal  and  external  water  is  not  very  great.  Since  the  use  of  rail- 
roads for  building  banks,  with  steam  excavators  and  dredges,  sand  is 
obtained  so  cheaply  and  in  such  large  quantities  that  it  is  now  the- 
principal  resource.  It  is  a  refuse  product  of  dredging,  which  is  largely 
carried  on  in  the  river  improvements  and  canal  works.  The  author 
saw  it  used  in  enormous  volumes  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Maas 
bed,  where  there  is  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  i)eat  encountered;  and  he 
saw  there,  too,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  displacement  of  the  latter 
by  the  sand  of  the  new  embankment.  The  peat  had  been  forced  to 
the  top,  as  though  by  the  superior  specific  gravity  of  the  sand,  and  it 
lay,  or,  as  it  were,  floated  there,  as  an  irregular,  foul-looking,  wet  mass,, 
not  unlike  a  manure  heap  in  appearance.  This,  he  was  told,  is  a  veiy 
frequent  phenomenon. 


<-s^iJ:-:':^. 


■•-•  uJc  /.V  -.V-       ' 

Fig.  8. 

The  fascine  dams  at  Neer-Andel  and  Slyk-Well  are  merely  auxiliary^ 
and  are  not  essential  parts  of  the  new  constructions.  The  most  impor- 
tant, laborious  and  expensive  part  of  the  work  is,  of  course,  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  bed.  The  Maas  is  a  river  which  discharges,  at  the 
highest  water,  some  2  700  cubic  meters,  or  nearly  100  000  cubic  feet  per 
second.  This  is,  perhaps,  half  of  the  high-water  discharge  of  the 
Arkansas  or  White  Eiver.  While  no  great  matter  for  a  living  river,  it  is 
a  pretty  formidable  flow  to  provide  for  artificially.  The  new  river  bed 
has  an  extreme  width  of  500  meters  or  1  640  feet,  and  an  extreme  depth 
of  nearly  8  meters,  or  about  26  feet.  It  is  built  partly  in  excavation  and 
partly  in  embankment.  Extending  entirely  to  the  sea,  it  undergoes  a 
change  of  condition  as  it  progresses  downward  from  the  fluvial  part  of 
the  Maas,  and  the  bed  must  be  conformed  to  this  change.  The  Maas  at 
Slyk-Well,  like  other  rivers,  has  a  considerable  range  or  oscillation, 
namely,  about  17  feet.  This  oscillation  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  supply  of  water  from  above.  It  has  therefore  its  high-water  bed 
and  its  low-water  bed.  The  water-level  in  the  former  case  extends 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  dikes.     In  the  latter  it  is  far  below  the  level 
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nf  the  natural  surface  of  the  groun.l.     The  following,  then,  U  a  Ijpical 
section  of  such  a  river: 


r,m 


Xow,  at  the  mouth,  where  it  discharges  into  the  se*  or  the  t^umrr, 
there  is  no  such  condition.  There  are  high  waters  and  low  waters,  but 
thej  are  dependent  on  the  tides  and  not  on  fre«het«.  The  omilUtionj  are 
daily  and  not  annual  or  of  long  period.  In  short,  the  river  haa  andtr- 
gone  a  change,  from  the  fluvial  to  the  maritime  regimen,  and  instead  of 
two  beds,  one  for  summer  and  one  for  winter,  we  now  hftve  one  onlj. 
In  designing  the  new  bed  for  the  Maas,  the  engineers  hsTe  had  due 
regard  to  this  condition.  The  low-water  l»ed,  in  their  project,  ki»<»pi»  on 
increasing  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  mouth.  At  the  origin,  the  widtli 
of  the  "minor  bed  "  is  170  meters.  Eleven  kilometers  below  it  is  210 
meters.  At  22  kilometers,  it  is  265  meters.  At  25,  it  is  315  meters. 
At  the  mouth,  it  is  495,  or  coincides  substantially  with  the  high-w»t«r 
bed.  Not  all  of  the  **  new  river "  is  includi'd  betwi-on  dikes.  These 
extend  for  about  22  kilometers,  or  13.6  miles,  after  which  thev  ceeae, 
the  new  bed  then  using  the  antiquated  channel  of  tlie  Old  Haasje  to 
the  estuary  called  the  Amer,  through  which  th«*  utream  flown  into  the 
HoUaudsch  Diej).  The  bed  of  the  Old  Maasje  is  only  one-third  larg* 
enough  to  accommodate  the  discharge  of  the  new  river,  so  it  most  be 
dredged  and  enlarged.  The  Amer  is  sometimes  too  wide*  eoineliflMS 
too  narrow,  sometimes  too  shallow,  so  it  mast  be  "  regnlAriied '*  bj 
contraction,  by  widening  or  deei>ening,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  bottom 
will  have  a  slope  of  al>out  0.08  in  1  000,  or  aU.ut  0.42  foot  to  the  mile. 

The  summer  bed  is  made  by  excavation,  the  winter  b»'d  by  embaak- 
ment.  As  the  quantity  of  niat«'rial  furnii»htHl  by  tho  former  pro«**^  i« 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  re(iuirt'mentH  for  ordinary  dikes,  it  follow* 
the  enormous  banks  which  are  being  thrown  np  are  not,  to  u«e  Mr. 
Schnebbelie's  language,  dikrs  prop«rly  so  called,  but  |>artAkr  of  the 
nature  of  spoil  banks.  Ab  has  b«en  bef«  rv  ntaled,  for  onivthird  of  the 
distance  the  dikes  have  muck  ditches  under  them.  They  are  being  ooo- 
8tructe<l  entirely  by  steam  trams,  sUndard  gauge,  with  large  iroo  dilck- 
ing  cars  which  hold  7  to  8  cubic  miter>«  each.  Tho  cars  are  fllM  by 
steam  excavators.     When  the  author  saw  tho  work  they  weri«»^Tmti»f 
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the  muck  ditch  by  steam  dredges.  The  trace  of  the  new  bed  consists 
of  several  gentle  curves,  which  change  direction  to  the  right  and  left 
alternately.  The  slopes  of  the  summer  bed  are  regulated  according  to 
these  changes  so  as  to  conform  to  the  practice  of  Nature,  the  steeper 
slope  being  on  the  concave  bank.  On  this  side  the  incHnation  is  5  to  1, 
on  the  other  10  to  1.  The  dikes  have  a  slope  of  2  or  2.5  on  the  land  side 
and  5  to  1  on  the  water  side.  The  crown  varies  from  10  to  114  meters — 
say  33  to  374  feet.  The  berm  is  mostly  15  meters.  The  summer  bed 
commonly  lies  close  to  one  of  the  dikes,  northern  or  southern,  leaving  a 
wide  interval  between  its  bank  and  the  toe  of  the  other  dike.  It  is  in- 
tended to  use  this  interval  as  pasture  land,  protecting  it  from  small  sum- 
mer freshets  by  a  summer  levee  on  the  margin  of  the  low  water  bed. 
This  adjunct,  by  the  way,  is  extremely  common,  and,  indeed,  universal, 
where  the  foreshores  are  wide,  on  all  the  rivers.  Outside  of  the  dikes 
again  are  canals,  intended  to  receive  the  drainage  of  the  polders  adjoin- 
ing the  new  river,  which  formerly  emptied  into  the  Old  Maasje.  These 
canals  will  discharge  into  the  new  river  by  sluices,  or,  if  necessary,  will 
be  drained  by  steam. 

The  cost  of  this  novel  though  not  unprecedented  enterprise  is  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Schnebbelie  at  32  000  000  francs,  or  something  over 
$6  000  000.  This  includes  rights  of  way  and  everything  except  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Heerewaarden  overlaten  and  a  bridge  at  Heusden.  Of  this 
sum  the  Province  of  North  Brabant  contributes  $200  000  and  the  polders 
interested  $400  000.  The  rest  of  the  expense  is  borne  by  the  State.  Of 
course  great  consequences  must  be  expected  to  justify  such  an  outlay. 
The  ends  designed  to  be  attained  are  :  * 

First,  by  closing  the  Heerewaarden  outlets  the  principal  cause  of  ice 
gorges  will  be  removed.  Second,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Waal  water 
and  by  the  greater  slope  given  to  the  lower  Maas  there  will  result  such  a 
depression  of  the  water  surface,  that  even  after  the  suppression  of  the 
outlets  at  Beers  and  Bokhoven,  the  Maas  will  never  attain  its  former 
heights.  Thus  the  dikes  will  no  longer  be  menaced.  Furthermore,  the 
lands  adjacent  to  the  river  may  be  drained.  It  is  not  believed  that  the 
Waal  dikes  will  have  to  be  raised  in  consequence  of  the  closure  of  thej 
Heerewaarden  overlaten.  f 

It  is  very  interesting  to  the  American  engineer,  especially  to  those 

*  Travaux  Separation  de  la  Meuse  et  du  Wahal. 
t  Beekman,  "Nederland  als  Polderland,"  p.  23. 
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engaged  in  the  Mississippi  service,  to  see  what  results  Mr.  BchttaUMlia 
looks  for  and  how  high  up  streiim  the  influenc**  of  these  oh*Dgw  i»  ex* 
pected  to  extend.     It  will  be  seen  that  his  clainis  are  rery  modento  : 

Distances  above  origiD  n<dartlo«  of  hl«k- 

of  new  river. 


0.3  mile 3.7  fe^t 

4.0    •'    2.3     •• 

8.0    •'    2.1     •• 

13.5  "     1.7     •• 

18.6  "    1.6    •• 

24.8    ••     0.3     •• 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  traflic  on  the  Maaii  it  inconsider* 
able  above  St.  Andries,  hence  no  injury  in  this  ree}>ect  ia  to  be  feared. 

On  the  subject  of  outlets  the  testimony  of  the  Dutch  cofpneera  wm 
unanimous.  The  author  gives  such  of  their  opinions  aa  he  made 
notes  of : 


"  It  is  an  axiom  of  river  engine.  '  very  riv  '^ 

water  to  the  mouth.     ♦♦*■*!  il  is  inju  rl 

from  Heerewaarden  to  Loevest  -in.     At  high  stage'*,  an  t  la  loeded 

with  silt,  this  latter  is  dropped  by  the  sudden  h>"«  of  -     •'it 

recently  consideraMe  sums  liave  bp«'n  Hp»'nt  in   re«t«>rr  r 

dredging.     The  outlet  is  also  dt!  luj  rogardn  irt-  .*wt 

in  dikes  liav*-  often  the  same  cor.      ,       -•<•<»  us  ovt»rlateii  .    .     i- 

inution  of  velocity  below  the  crevjwse,  antl  hence  ioo  gorge«  and  new 
dangers.  * 

"The  Dutch  erperience  with  outlets  is  all  against  them.     They  cmnm 
shallowing  of  the  river,  and  ^ 

"Tiie  overhiten   were  di   .  '  ^^  p-rotinda. 

First,  they  caused  a  slackening  of  the  cum-nt,  and. 
posit  and  shallowing;  and.  second,  by  the  satno  nlai-k  .    .o» 

ment  of  ice  was  impeded  and  gorges  formixl.     The  j  oow 

utterlv  roudemnod.:^ 

••Formerly    along    all    our   largf   rivers   we   fonnd  soch  •  1, 

which  were  nia<le  to  allow  the  wat^r  to  osca|>«-  I,   aqMotaUy  br 

an  ice  gorge.     This  system  is  g«Miorally  out  of  ,  .  -  "^t  i»ri*««ijt.  ^  it 

is  statfd  to  be  no  gool  at  all.     The  river  uixi^i  l>e  «■  l* 

own  water.     Therefore-  '      "  '  mrumi 

rivers.     *     ♦     ♦     Weii.t  «*^00li., 

with  in  everv  respect,  and  th'*  dun^'er  ni  «'vit  •fiin  !**• 

vanished.     The  overlaten  are  tilltnl  up  t-  t1,..  1  «.  ■Od  at 

S resent  only  two  more  exist  in  the  h 
;o«'rH(he  Mims  and  th.»  T^  .   .      . ,  .  ^  -•>.  w.«p| 

118  soon  as  the  new  njoui  ^1  -^    ;-  :•     ;       | 


tU 


•  BMknun.  D«  Btrljd  om  b«t  It^^ataan.  pp.  49,  M. 

t  Notes  of  cooveraatloD  with  M«'Mr«.  SJcbiirH>«l»«  M 

J  Xot*ii  of  cooverMtloD  wllh  Mr.  I>«iii«u«. 

I  MS.  coinmnnicatioD  of  Mmtmant  Wm-  k.«».ark.  of  tb«  Vmltk 
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The  work  of  building  and  repairing  dikes  or  waterways,  and,  in  fact, 
public  work  of  any  kind,  seems  to  be  done  almost  exclusively  by  con- 
tract. The  work  is  carefully  measured  and  staked  out  beforehand,  cross- 
sectioned,  and  an  accurate  estimate  of  it  made,  such  as  we  make  for  a 
final  estimate.  Persons  intending  to  bid  may  employ  their  own  engineers 
and  remeasure  the  work  if  they  please,  for  their  own  guidance.  They 
then  bid,  not  so  much  per  cubic  yard,  but  a  gross  sum  for  the  whole. 
The  specifications  are  of  two  kinds,  general  and  special.  For  work 
under  the  civil  department,  or  Waterstaat,  the  general  specifications  are 
those  to  which  allusion  has  already  often  been  made  (the  Algemeene 
Voorschriften).  This  is  a  volume  of  248  pages,  and  contains  standing 
regulations  for  the  execution  of  all  kinds  of  work — earth  and  dredging 
work,  the  construction  of  straw  mats  and  of  brushwork,  of  stonework, 
of  pilework  and  timber-work,  of  work  in  metals,  in  masonry,  calking, 
glazing,  stucco,  paper-hanging,  road  making,  etc. ;  the  requirements  for 
materials,  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  bondsmen,  etc. ;  a  table  of  weights  and  measures,  the  lawful 
hours  of  work,  and  a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  instruction.  This  volume 
is  for  sale  for  one  florin  (say,  forty  cents),  and  is  made  a  part  of  every 
contract,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  superseded  by  special  provisions  in 
each  instrument,  in  which  case  the  modifications  are  particularly  noted. 
The  general  specifications  for  work  under  the  military  engineers  are  con- 
tained in  another  volume  entitled  "Algemeene  Voorwaarden,"  which  is 
altogether  different  in  arrangement,  but  covers  nearly  the  same  ground. 
The  particular  specifications  in  each  case  describe  first  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  with  the  grades,  sloj^es  and  measurements,  the  materials 
to  be  employed,  and,  in  short,  every  detail  which  is  required  for  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  work.  They  are  accompanied  by  accurate 
drawings.  One  feature  of  the  Dutch  specifications  is  a  list  of  uniform 
prices,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  to  regulate  any  bills  for  extra  work.  A 
few  of  these  prices  may  be  interesting  to  American  engineers: 

For  digging,  carting  or  loading  1  M^  of  ground 4    cents. 

"    carrying  with  wheelbarrow  40  M.  level  or  25  M. 

not  steeper  than  10  to  1 5.6  " 

"    carrying  the  same  distance  further 3.2  '* 

"    carrying  with  cart  over  100  M  further 6  " 

*'eachlOOM 3.2  ** 

*'    1  M^  coarse  screened  gravel,  rolled 80  " 
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For  one  ship's  ton  ballast  stone,  delivered  ftnd  pUced 

in  position 92    eeoU. 

"    100  pieces  perkoenpalen,  oak,  1 .00  M.  long 95. 40 

*'    one  stone  sett<?r.  krammer  or  bruah  worker,  per 

day  of  10  hours . , ,      ^        •• 

'*    one  earth  worker,  or  common  laborer 50        •• 

"    one  cart  with  horse  and  driver 2.00 

**    carriage  and  team  per  day 2.80 

The  laborers  are  all  natives,  and  form  a  ]>ecnliar  cUot,  oalled  ^mili* 
arly   "polder- Jans,"  or,  as  a  Mississippian  nii^'ht  mt.  nramn-Jiit^ki.* 

Steam  power  is  used  a  gieat  deal  on  large  workh. 

The  construction  of  new  dikes  is  generally  or  alwayii  an 
by  the  Waterstaat  of  the  kingdom,  at  least  on  the  mainUnd.  In  Ze^ 
land,  which  maintains  an  isolated  existence,  the  several  |K>ldeni  bemr 
all  their  own  expenses  in  tliis  way  if  they  are  able;  if  not.  tboy  M^k  %»- 
fdstancc  from  the  state,  and  are  then  culled  calamileuM  polden,  Aft«rUie 
dikes  are  once  built,  liowever,  their  maintenance  and  eoUrgemeot  are  com* 
mitted  to  the  local  authorities.  The  organization  of  the  WatemUat  it 
said  to  be  somewhat  complicated,  and  effort  wan  made  to  aMMrtein 
only  its  prominent  features.  The  hea<l  of  the  departmoDt  ia  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Waterstaat,  Commerce  and  Industry.  He  haa  an  atlriaory 
staff,   consisting  of   an  inspH^tor-general  (Mr.  Caland)  and  two  iDa|x«ct- 

ors    (Mr.  Conrad  and  Mr.   ).     ThcBo  are  cbown  from  the  ehiti 

engineers,  not  by  seniority  at  all,  but  by  selection.  Therr»  ia  a  rhtef  Mtgl- 
neer  in  charge  of  the  great  rivers — Mr.  L»MMnan« — and  onooaK'h  for  Twr 
great  works,  as  for  the  new  Maas  Mouth  (Mr.  SchneblMjIiel  and  for  tb« 
Merwcde  Canal  ( Mr.  Wellan).  Besides  these  there  i« a  chief  enjpno«^  for 
each  province,  and  these  have  subordinates,  one  for  etch  arrondiaaemont, 
or  more  or  less,  according  to  necessity.  The  chiefs  re|M»rt  dirPcUy  to 
the  minister,  the  inspectors  being  the  latt«r's  profoMional  adviarrm. 
The  chiefs  themselves  are  not  ne«'e«sarily  chosen  from  •<»nionty.  Uioofii 
this  consideration  has  a  great  deal  of  weight.  The  inwi-^i^'r-g^owalh^i 
his  own  particular  sphere  of  acti<»n  in  the  ajwignmenl  to  tluty  of  Mibor> 
dinates,  etc.  The  department  of  nver  gauges,  etc,  is  his  p^-uliar  pro- 
vince.     The  two  inspectors  divide  the  kingdom  lietwora  them  l«»rrHo. 

*  Jan  In  A  common  term  in  BoUaiuI  for  aajr  waiur. 
menial  itatlon.    It  la  uaual  to  lummon  a  waiter  bj  calliofl  aun  Jan. 
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rially,  one  having  the  northern  and  the  other  the  southern  department.  "'^ 
By  the  Constitution  of  1848,  the  Crown  has  the  supervision  of  every- 
thing that  concerns  the  Waterstaat,  including  roads  and  bridges,  whether 
the  costs  be  paid  by  the  general  government  or  otherwise.  The  provin- 
cial estates  have  control,  within  their  provinces,  of  all  waters,  bridges, 
etc.,  and  are  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  Crown,  to  make 
changes  in  the  regulations  appertaining  thereto.  The  administrations 
of  the  waterschappen  may  propose  such  changes.  The  Estates  have 
authority  over  all  stripping  of  turf,  in  dikings,  droogmakeryen,  mines, 
etc.,  reserving  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  delegate  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  same  to  agents  appointed  by  it. 

Local  organization  is  somewhat  irregular.  In  some  provinces  the 
polders  are  independent,  and  each  has  its  own  administration,  with  a 
presiding  officer  under  one  name  or  another.  More  commonly  several 
or  many  polders,  having  the  same  interests,  have  united  themselves  into 
a  loaterschap,  and  maintain  an  active  and  powerful  organization,  with 
authority  to  impose  taxes,  etc.  These  bodies  attend  to  the  matters  of 
general  importance  to  the  district,  such  as  the  drainage  of  the  bosoms, 
defense  against  the  outer  water,  etc.  All  the  mainland  of  South  Holland, 
all  North  Holland  south  of  the  Y  and  a  part  of  Utrecht  are  divided  into 
such  great  waterschappen,  which  also  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  They  bear  all  sorts  of  names,  hoogheemraadschappen,  polder- 
distriden,  etc.,  mostly  derived  from  the  middle  ages.  The  powers  and 
duties  of  these  bodies  are  very  varied,  some  having  control  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  common  interest,  the  draining  and  letting  in  of  water,  the 
maintenance  of  the  river  and  sea  dikes,  the  levying  of  taxes  for  these 
puri^oses,  etc.  Sometimes  the  tie  is  much  looser,  and  the  polders  retain 
these  affairs  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  only  sending  representatives 
to  annual  meetings  of  the  waterschap  administration  for  the  discussion 
of  some  specially  important  subject.  The  individual  polders,  of  course, 
have  their  own  management,  which  attends  to  their  local  interests  and 
economy,  under  general  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Provincial  Estates. 

There  is  another  kind  of  body  charged  exclusively  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  dikes,  and  called  accordingly  dijksbesiuren.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  these  corporations  is  very  different  in  different  places.  One  part 
of  them  which  exists  in  nearly  all  the  provinces  is  called  the  **  Daily 
Boards,"  generally  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  a  term  of  years.     With 

*  Notes  of  conversation  with  Mr.  Leemans. 
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these  are  other  members,  either  elected  bv  the  freeholdem  or  -•  -        ♦.t!. 
by  virtae  of  ancient  righta,   by  corporations  or  even  by  i:.         .  .  »N 
Freeholders  generally  have   vote*  in  proi»ortion  to  their  |M,«^e*....:., 
The  administrative  board  of  a  polder  usually  consirta  of  m  prvaident 
or  secretary,  called  bailiff,  burgomaster  or  what  not,  and  aoreral  mem- 
bers who  go  by  the  names  of  polderniaat^-rs.  dike  ree^e*,  or  the  like. 

The  expenses  of  management,  maintenance,  repaint,  etc.,  are  oaoAlly 
borne  by  the  landed  proprietors  in  ])roportion  to  their  property.  In 
addition  to  the  general  charges  of  the  wat«'rsohapi)eu,  the  |>4>ldentali»o  haT«» 
their  separate  budgets,  which  are  sometimes  considorable.  An  an  example 
of  these  taxes,  it  miy  bo  mentioned  that  the  acreage  Ulx  of  the  Rhine^ 
land  waterschap  from  1844  to  1867  averaged  1.40  florins  jHjr  hectare,  or 
say  twenty-two  cents  an  acre.  The  polder  taxes  w»re  Tory  irreguUr.  In 
tho  grazing  lands  (the  so-called  cow  polders),  which  lie  ctmiuumtirely 
liigh  and  have  not  expensive  drainage,  they  aniounte*!  to  from  thirty -two 
to  eighty  cents  per  acre.  In  the  deep  droogmakoryen  thoy  nomettmca 
went  as  high  as  84  per  acre.  In  the  Haarlom  Lake  polder  they  were  $1 
per  acre.  The  whole  budget  of  the  Uljin«'land  <li«tri.-t  raoginl  from 
SlOO  000  to  S120  000.  That  of  the  polders  collectively  was  $160  000. 
For  the  whole  pr.)vince  of  South  Holland,  including  the  UUnds.  the 
yearly  contribution,  in  1884,  was  about  81800  000.^  According  to 
Baedeker,  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  whole  kingdom  for  dikes  is 
about  S2  400  000. 

A  word  should  l>e  said  about  tlie  remarkable  syutem  of  miliUn-  •""'<- 
dations,  by  which  it  is  proposetl  to  lay  certain  portions  »»f  the  • 
under  water,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  obstruct  the  pr«>gn-«s  of  an  •OMoy. 
To  give  any  intelligent  exposition  of  this  plan  would  require  much  more 
careful  study  than  the  author  has  given  it.  and  much  more  information  than 
he  possesses.  Suflice  it  to  say  that  it  U  not  deaigned,  as  might  be  snp. 
posed,  to  drown  the  enemy,  but  merely  to  make  the  road*  impassable  and 
the  country  untenable,  and  that  it  is  nec«Mlanl^         '      *  '        '    •    tbe  low 

lying  polder  land,  that  is.  North  and  South  li   ..» ^     The 

inun.bitions  are  to  be  produced  by  sluic-s  specially  run  In  red  for  the 
purpose,  either  so-call.-d  fan  sluir...  +  or  iilTiir.-rh^l  by  -t-p  pUnk.  or 

•IJ«M5kiu»o.  "NedarUuid  »Ui*ol«l' rU 

t  W»*iJor«luU«o.  an  IngenlouB  cot  •  * '^^^^  t^HT^^^  i»9m 

which  lUmlf  con«»iitii  of  two  k»U«».  »t  iji.  '     '•■  •  '^***  **f^,_ 

joJned  flrmly  together  »t  th#^  qaolnpct.    Th. -ooad  g«l«  ^^Btfc* -^W  »• 
Tfce-  to  th«  wall  ..f  thr  l.ra-lbay.     II  U  .tUUoI  tt»l  tb«  h— »  ^^'^  «^  <*• 
traliM  that  againal  thi  .>tL<  r. 
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«imply  by  cutting  away  certain  overlaten.  These  works  are  placed 
under  the  guns  of  powerful  forts.  Of  course,  the  inundations  are  to  be 
«,ccompanied  by  vigorous  military  and  naval  operations. 

The  sea-coast  of  Holland  is  said  to  be  about  1  500  miles  in  extent. 
Probably  about  800  of  it  is  protected  by  dikes.  The  author  has  seen  some- 
where an  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  river  dikes,  placing  it  at  more  than 
SOO  kilometers,  or  say  500  miles.  The  dikes  are  only  a  part  of  what  Holland 
has  found  it  necessary  to  do,  to  build  up  a  country.  Of  enterprises 
recently  completed  or  still  in  progress,  the  North  Sea  Canal,  which  gives 
Amsterdam  its  access  to  the  ocean,  cost  $14  000  000;  the  New  Water- 
way from  Kotterdam  to  the  sea,  through  the  Hoek  van  Holland,  cost 
$13  000  000;  the  Merwede  Canal,  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Waal,  will  cost 
llO  000  000;  the  new  Maas  Mouth  will  cost  $6  000  000.  The  State 
which  has  accomplished  all  this  has  a  superficies  of  12  738  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  about  4  600  000.  It  is  impossible  to  visit  Holland 
without  an  increasing  admiration  of  the  plucky,  free,  intelligent  people 
who,  by  sheer  force  of  industry  and  genius,  have  created  for  themselves 
a  country  almost  against  the  will  of  nature.  Surely  the  Dutch  indulge 
in  no  empty  boast  when  they  say:  "  God  made  the  sea  and  man  made 
the  land." 


DISCUSSION. 


A.  F.  Sears,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  think  Mr.  Starling  is  entitled  to 
our  most  cordial  recognition  of  his  energy  and  ability  in  the  preparation 
of  this  paper,  as  well  as  for  the  industry  and  earnestness  displayed  in 
learning  a  foreign  tongue  that  he  might  possess  himself  of  all  the  neces- 
sary data.  The  paper  is  the  more  interesting  to  me,  as  I  am  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  construction  of  important  works  of  a  similar  nature  to  these 
dikes,  of  which  it  treats.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  hypercritical 
if  I  venture  on  one  or  two  suggestions  on  behalf  of  myself  and  older 
members  of  the  Society  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  younger  members 
who  1  ook  to  our  published  Transactions  as  textbooks  of  both  example 
and  authority. 

First,  no  document  presented  here  can  be  made  too  clear.  There 
should  be  no  opening  left  for  any  misunderstanding.  I  think  it  a  mis- 
take not  to  have  translated  all  the  Dutch  words  that  he  has  given  us. 
All  through  the  paper  words  are  encountered  which  are,  indeed,  eventu- 
ally explained,  and  of  which  the  meaning  is  secured.     But  it  would  have 
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heen  better  if,  throughout  the  text,  the  author  had  naed  the  yj»g»<**» 
equivalents  and  exhibited  the  Dutch  in  brackets. 

We  have  HooMen,  Zinkstukken,  Droogmakerren,  beloD^noK  *^  no 
tongue  that  is  classic  to  the  American  engineer;  enclosed  in  brmrkHn 
they  might  be  interesting;  the  word  "  Perkoeiipalen,"  we  are  t<»ld.  i» 
untranslatable,  the  reason  being  that  even  the  Dutch  engineers,  tbMu- 
selves,  are  ignorant  of  its  derivation.  Now,  the  trtjtli  i«,  whatever  we 
mav  say  of  the  word,  the  American  engineer  haa  made  u»f  of  the  artiele 
-ever  since  our  profession  has  had  a  name  in  America.  He  hse  used  it  to 
anchor  rafts  in  shallow  water;  to  secure  entanglements,  wb<*tber  of 
wire  or  brush,  on  the  glacis  or  elsewhere  in  front  of  works;  and  to  fasten 
sods  on  the  face  of  drv  sau<ly  sloj)e8;  in  short,  for  a  hundred  parposos, 
and  as  yet  I  have  not  heard  that  he  ever  encountered  diffionltT  in  secor- 
ing  them,  if  he  called  for  anchor-stakes,  or,  more  briefly,  anchors. 

Few  engineers  are  permitted  time  to  study  rigid  lit«'nu—    ■'■   ~  ••  . 
but  we  may  always  keep  in    mind  a  remark  of   our   own    1 
*•  There  is  no  word  nor  thought  in  any  language  that  cannot  be  fnllj 
and  accurately  translated  into  the  language  of  the  American  " — a  ihooght 
of  value  to  the  engineer. 

I  })eg  your  indulgence  in  making  another  criticism;  I  refer  to  Um 
conglomerate  statement  of  measures,  the  mixture  «»f  the  American  iTiteB 
of  feet  and  inches  with  the  metrical  system  of  the  European  oootiDaol. 
If  we  wish  to  make  our  pajKjrs  of  the  greatest  use  to  oor  profMsinn,  we 
should,  when  using  the  foreign  syst^^m,  accompany  it  with  the  ofjaira- 
lent  American  value  in  brackets. 

There  is  a  doctrine  of  construction  HU(.'^'  i"  jjaper  ibal,  I 

confess,  surprises  me.  If  it  were  simi'lj-  n  i  i  ;  .i  al  stoteoMSl*  I 
should  have  nothing  to  say  about  it.  But,  by  Uie  manner  in  which  the 
statement  is  made,  the  author  has  conveyed  what  seems  to  bo  an  opinion 
of  his  own  so  completely  at  variance  witli  all  oxperieooe  and  wnileo  tes- 
timony, that  I  think  it  extremely  .laugen.ui  to  leere  it  uncorrected. 
It  is  stated  on  page  577  as  follows:  ''The  mat^-rial  of  the  dike  •hoald. 
if  possible,  be  clay,  and  ehould  be  taken  from  the  onUtde.  If  clay 
cannot  be  had  in  that  situatinn,  then  resort  must  be  liad  U)  the  inside. 
Sand  has  little  cohesion  and  does  not  make  a  utrong  and  water-ti«fat 
dike."  Farther  on,  the  writer  eajs  :  •'  There  are  exampU-s  of  dikes  that 
consist  of  very  sandy  material,  with  a  dreswng  of  «*nJj  one  mcU^r  of 
clav,  and  vet  they  turn  water  excellently.  But  it  i«  easy  to  U  •«*o  llist 
such  a  covering  must  l>e  carefully  treaUnl  and  prt»l«cUHl  from  injttiT. 
as,  if  the  poor  material  \ye  exposed,  it  cannot  be  trusted  to  ricJude  the 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  to  an  historical  Htalemeot  of  the  DoU-h  cttstou*  I 
have  no  obje<'tion;  but  I  think  Mr.  Starling  has  misinlerpw^^  ^  '•^ 
of  the  ouUide  dressing  of  clay,  in  supposing  it  i-  pal  th-rs  for  »•  P^* 
pose  of  making  a   water-tight  bank.     There  can.  I  think,  be  oo  dooM 
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that  it  is  there  for  a  very  different  purpose.  It  is  there  because,  hj 
reason  of  its  unctuous  nature,  it  presents  a  lubricated  surface,  when 
wetted,  to  the  action  of  the  current,  and  thus  impedes  the  bank's^ 
erosion  more  effectually  than  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay.  But  beyond 
all  doubt  for  purposes  of  a  water-tight  work,  there  must  be  with  clay  a^ 
mixture  of  sand  or  gravel,  or,  what  is  better  still,  of  both. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  a  satisfactory  analytical  statement,  accounting  for 
the  fact  that  clay  is  of  use  in  a  puddle  bank,  though  I  know  it  is  almost 
universally  so  employed.  Is  clay  used  to  fill  the  voids  of  the  grosser 
material,  or  are  the  other  materials  used  to  fill  the  voids  of  clay  ?  Both 
doctrines  are  taught  with  equal  positiveness  by  the  oracles.  Every 
engineer's  experience  has  taught  him  this  interesting  fact,  that  a  bank  of 
hard  pan,  which  is  largely  sand  and  gravel  cemented  with  clay,  is  vastly 
harder  to  excavate  than  a  bank  of  pure  clay  can  ever  become. 

My  own  experience  in  very  early  life  furnished  me  a  useful  lesson  in 
this  direction.  It  was  the  custom,  forty  years  ago,  to  leave  all  the 
details  of  coffer-dams  to  the  contractor,  on  whom  rested  the  responsi- 
bility of  raising  the  work.  The  contractor  in  the  case  to  which  I  refer 
was  the  late  John  Daff,  who  afterward  became  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  died  a  millionaire.  Mr.  Duff  took  charge  of 
all  the  details,  and  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  construction  of  a 
coffer-dam  which  it  became  necessary  to  build  in  Codorus  Creek,  on  the 
line  of  the  York  and  Harrisburg  Railroad,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  struct- 
ure consisted  of  sheet-piling  enclosed  in  the  customary  yoke  timbers, 
and  forming  a  chamber  6  feet  wide  in  water  at  that  season  about  12  feet 
deep.  The  bottom  of  the  creek  was  a  thin  layer  of  silt  overlying  solid 
rock.  The  chamber  of  the  coffer-dam  was  filled  with  pure  clay  from  the 
banks  of  the  creek,  and  the  pumping  began.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  a  useless  and  expensive  structure  had  been  erected. 

About  this  time  the  waves  of  revolution  had  stranded  upon  these 
shores  an  accomplished  engineer  who,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Appletons,  undertook  the  publication  of  a  book  that  should  be  authority 
on  the  subject  of  bridges.  I  had  become  a  subscriber  to  this  work  of 
George  Duggan,  and  received  the  number  containing  the  chapter  on 
coffer-dams  while  Duff  and  the  rest  of  us  were  scratching  our  noddles 
over  the  puzzling  problem.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  remind  you  that  in 
1850  there  was  very  little  engineering  literature  in  these  States.  I  think 
the  Engineer  and  Architecfs  Journal  of  London  and  the  American  Rail- 
road Journal  of  this  city  were  the  only  papers  that  professed  any  interest 
in  our  work.  Later  came  the  Appletons',  edited  by  Julius  W.  Adams,  Past 
President  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  But  the  work  of  Duggan  solved  the  difficulty 
for  us.  We  read:  "  However  general  may  be  the  opinion,  it  is  certain  that 
one  more  erroneous  was  never  entertained  than  that  clay  alone  is  a 
proper  material  to  make  a  good  coffer-dam."  "  All  clays,  when  used  in 
a  coffer-dam,  require  a  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel."      These  statements- 
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are  a  summary  of  the  entire  treatise,  which  is  carefullj  eUbofAicd.  It 
also  mentions  the  fact  that  "  in  specifications  for  the«e  works  the  astuU 
expression  is  that  a  good  retentive  chij  must  l>e  uit«d." 

I  suppose  that  in  very  shoal  water  and  in  po  ••■  -  '  '  ihow  of  U»<» 
Dutch  dikes,  where  the  duration  of  exposure  is  led  verr  loog 

at  any  one  time,  it  may  be  safe  to  use  pure  cisv  i-^  ,  a  it.-r-tighi  msterul; 
but  certainly  not  in  any  cousideral^le  depth  of  waUr.  To  membeffB  who 
are  interested  in  this  subject  I  recommend  thi»  chapter  from  Doggao. 
the  book  having  been  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Ut«  Mr.  Trmot- 
wine.  Many  writers  on  this  subject  have  given  us  the  result  of  their 
experience  since  the  time  of  Du^rgan,  and  none  with  mor«»  'l4H?id>d  tone 
than  the  late  William  J.  Mc.Vlpine,  Past  I'resident  Anj.  8oc.  C.  E., 
whose  operations  in  sub-atpieous  works  we  are  all  fsmihar  with.  Verr 
lately — in  November,  1890,  and  in  August,  1891— Herbert  M.  Wtlsoo. 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  presented  papers  t<»  this  Society  on  the  Indisn  and 
American  irrigation  systems.  Interesting  and  valuable  Ntatemenis  on  the 
subject  under  discussion  may  be  found  at  pages  2.'>1  -2  io  the  Imliaa  pe|f«r, 
and  pages  206  and  220  of  the  other,  and  doubtles^s  aUo  in  other  partn  of  th« 
documents,  thou-^h  I  do  nut  happen  to  recall  them  at  this  moaeat. 

Now,  it  would  seem  that  in  this  day  exiHrifUt-ed  profenioiiAl  BMI 
should  not  be  found  who  can  make  the  mistake  of  re(|ainog  the  coo* 
atniction  of  a  water-proof  bank  with  pure  clay,     N-  '  than  two 

years  ago,  however,  I  went  to  South  America  with  an  L..n«>»"  ooginear. 
a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  who  raoomOMOdad  a 
dam  of  masonry  because  there  was  not  a  mass  of  pure  clay  in  tha 
vicinity,  the  trouble  being  that  all  the  clay  h*-  <  '  •  '  -oorer  was  unfor- 
tunately mixed  with  sand  and  gravel.  Impori— .:  ..-  i  dtaaatruos  faela 
like  this  must  be  my  excuse  for  inflicting  on  you  so  considerable  a  dia- 
cussion  of  what  ought  to  have  ])assed  l»eyond  discnsaion. 

I  observe  a  disposition  Uj  throw  large  .  '  '  '  sionea  out  of  banka 
intended  to  be  wat<ir  tight.     If  th«'  work   i  led  to  carry  a  watar 

conduit,  and  therefore  subject  to  leakage,  there  may  be  reason  in  thr 
precaution,  though  I  very  much  doubt  it;  but  an  earth  .lain,  which  ha* 
been  properly  designed,  will  be  iniprovtHl  '■•  '  "vioK  the  b«-^»'- -  "ma- 
terial in  the  heart  of  the  work,  provi.led  us-.  mount  of  >;.  r- 
proof  front  has  been  left  on  the  water  iiuv. 

1  observe  with  interest  a  stateuiout  on  ii.       ~   •!.  |    ,  M      ^  *r- 

ling's  paper  that  may  be  adopted  as  an  arj.Mi:  ..  :,•  i  .  f.*  •. :  1  ia...  l  alt 
of  clear  sand,  notwithstanding  the  previ.i-.  .:.  i.  r:»n»Uon  llist  Uiat<*nal 
has   received.     He   says,    "At  Domberg  tli«  •  uetit*  of  the  aaa 

have  been  so  extensive  that  they  are  aKui  t  .  i  .   iike  therr  to  bark 

up  the  stnak  of  dunes  that  has  already  be  ..lu-  t-.  tnu.  fur  lafHv^  «h&W 
the  further  inroads  of  the  waves  are  prevcnlod  by  atroof  rivilaaola 
and  a  formi<lable  series  of  hoofden  [spur  dikes],  extending,  it  was  MkL 
all  the  way  to  Westkai)elle.     The  dunos  arc  ju»tly  ns«ardad  aa  of  aoak 
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value,  that  extraordinary  pains  are  taken  to  preserve  them.  Where 
there  is  a  high  beach,  extending  as  far  as  the  flood  line,  this,  of  itself* 
will  protect  the  sand  hills  from  everything  excepting  very  high  tides, 
Where  the  beach  is  not  sufficiently  high,  sometimes  efforts  are  made  ta 
raise  it  artificially  by  means  of  brush  or  reed  screens,  which  will  collect 
the  loose  sand,  as  it  is  blown  about  by  the  winds,  and  cause  it  to  lodge 
under  their  lee  until  the  screens  themselves  are  buried."  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  sand  dike,  one  of  the  most  common  contrivances  of  nature 
all  over  the  earth,  for  protecting  the  interests  of  her  other  higher  con- 
trivance— man. 

These  sand  dikes  are  more  common  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  this  con- 
tinent than  on  the  Atlantic.  I  have  observed  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States  that  the  dunes  are  universal,  but  not  so  the  dikes, 
which  seem  to  exist  only  on  the  steepest  shores.  The  Pacific  shores 
have  a  steeper  declivity,  and  there  we  find  the  dikes  in  great  perfection; 
but  the  dunes  are  farther  inland,  where  they  exist  at  all,  and  attain  less 
height  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  A  remarkable  instance  of  such  a 
dike  extends  along  the  beach  north  of  the  Columbia  Kiver,  to  Shoal- 
water  Bay.  The  waves  and  heavy  surf  along  that  shore  have  pounded 
the  sand  into  a  most  compact  and  water-tight  mass,  some  10  feet  higher 
than  the  adjacent  land  on  the  inner  side  of  the  beach,  and  no  water 
passes  through  this  dike  during  the  highest  flood  tides.  I  lived  three 
years  behind  such  a  dike  as  this  on  Ferrol  Bay  of  Peru,  and  had  a  re- 
markable opportunity  to  see  its  water-proof  capacity ;  for  a  river,  which 
should  have  flowed  into  the  Bay  of  Samanco,  having  burst  its  banks,, 
came  down  over  the  pampas  of  Chimbote,  and  was  held  in  a  great  lake 
by  this  dike,  and  remained  there  until  a  channel  was  cut  for  its  outlet. 

I  presume  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  member  of  this  Society,  who 
has  lived  in  the  hemlock  region  of  New  York,  can  recall  instances  of 
the  resort  to  sand  for  stopping  leaks  in  dams,  because  the  miller  said 
that  *'  sand  would  get  there  when  nothing  else  would." 

C.  B.  CoMSTOCK,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Unfortunately  for  most  of  us, 
a  book  in  Dutch  is  a  closed  book,  so  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to 
any  one  who  will  give,  as  Major  Starling  has  done,  the  results  of  his 
studies  and  of  his  personal  investigations  on  the  ground,  in  reference  to 
hydraulic  works  in  the  Netherlands.  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  have 
been  the  pioneers  in,  and  almost  the  inventors  of,  hydraulic  processes, 
and  despite  the  American  tendency  to  think  most  highly  of  what  we 
have  ourselves  done,  no  one  is  well  equipped  unless  he  also  knows  what 
others  have  accomplished. 

In  the  levees  on  the  Mississippi,  a  common  type  has  been  one  with  a 
crown  8  feet  wide  and  with  side  slopes  of  3  to  1,  banquettes  not  being 
habitually  used.  In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  river  levees  usually 
have  somewhat  steeper  slopes,  and  often  have  greater  top  widths  and 
banquettes,  whenever  the  levees  are  high.     Thus  on  the  Po  below  the 
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Ticino  the  normal  v^idih  on  top  for  levees  clow  to  the  river  Imnk.  e«Ul>. 
liflhed  by  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Work«.  in  from  8  to  9  meten, 
with  an  external  or  lan.l  side  slope  <>f  2  to  1.  and  an  internal  ilope  of  3 
to  2,  above  ordiuarj  water,  and  of  2  to  1  below  that  level.  At  a  m««rr 
and  a  half  below  the  top  of  the  levee  there  is  a  Unquette  from  6  to  10 
meters  wide.  If  the  levee  is  well  back  fn.m  the  river,  the  top  width  i«  5 
meters  above  the  Ticino  and  7  meters  l>elow.  while  the  l>an.|uette  im  3 

meters  ])elow  the  top  of  the  levee,  and  5  to  7  met»n»  uid©  w» -  the 

levee  is  6  meters  higli.     The  aggregate  length  of  leve«-«i  on  t  822 

kilometers. 

What  is  really  needeil  for  levees,  is  that  the  surfao.-  of  tli-  u'r-t;;.  1 
water  as  one  follows  it  from  the  river  side  of  the  levee,  at  th«'high-«    •■  ' 
level,  through  the  levee  and  the  subjacent  ground,  to  the  ground  v  . 
surface  at  some  distance  from  the  levee  on  the  land  aide,  ahall  e^  •  • 
where  be  below  the  surface  of  the  levee  and  of  the  ad jn       *  -  tind.     Now, 
where  the  levee  is  of  good  material,  and Ixlow  its  fou  ther« is  vorv 

sandy  material,  the  above  condition  can  be  more  cheaply  fulfllletl  by  a  wide 
banquette  on  the  land  side  than  by  a  heavy  levee  without  a  banquette. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  notes  as  to  German  leveea  aad  l«Tee» 
on  the  Theiss,  may  be  of  interest. 

Levees  on  the  Rhine,  in  Oemumy. — The  principal  contiDuoos  leve«a 
begin  at  Cologne  on  the  left  bank  and  on  th«'  right  Iwnk  bel 

at  the  boundary  of  the  District  uf  Duii»«ldorf.     From  this  b'  „. 

river  valley  increases  from  1  to  10  kilometers  in  width,  and  near  the 
Netherlands  frontier  is  25  kilometers  wide.  In  this  area  are  maay  por- 
tions of  the  old  Rhine  bed.  Thc8^>  deserted  portions  in  the  oovnv  of 
centuries  have  been  leveed,  either  againat  all  tl«KxU  or  against  taiDmer 
floods,  thus  forming  polders  whose  aggregate  area  is  about  1  100  a<inarp 
kilometers.     The  levees  are  of  three  classes: 

First.— ^wmmeT  levees,  which  protet^t  only  againnt  summer  and  doC 
against  winter  floods. 

Second— Winter  levees,  which  protect  only  against  ordinary  wiotrr 
floods. 

Third.— Bann  levees,  which  prottct  against  Hoods  of  all  bdgbta,  ••to 
those  produced  by  ice  gorg«'8. 

The  aggregate  length  of  bann  an«l  winter  leTece  is  about  .'. 
meters,  or  four  times  the  length  of  thin  part  of  the  river,  aad  of  •iim- 
mer  levees  is  about  2G()  kilometers. 

Almost  everywhere  the  summer  levees  have  bann  lerew  or  winter 
levees  behind  thenj. 
The  highest  water  at  Cologne  since  181G  wsa 

♦♦  "  ••  Diisseldorf      ** 

Sammer  levees  are  raised  to 

Winbr  ••  ♦'         

Bann  '•  "         


i».:.j:j 

..  I.  r- 

.    .:.  l'.c.,lf«. 

b.yj 

5.90 

• 

-t»  1»  .%  .  Idoff 

7.90 

9.60 

•* 
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The  flood  discharge  of  the  Khine  is  315  000  cubic  feet  per  second  at 
the  Holland  frontier. 

The  levees  are  2  meters  wide  on  top  as  a  rule,  this  being  increased  to 
3.5  or  4  meters  when  used  as  a  road.  Eiver  slopes  are  one-third  and  land 
slopes  the  same  where  not  exposed  to  water.  Where  they  are  arranged 
for  overfalls  the  slopes  are  from  one-sixth  to  one- tenth. 

Elbe  Levees  in  Prussia. — The  aggregate  lengths  of  the  Elbe  levees  in 
Prussia,  from  the  Saxon  frontier  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seeve,  just  above 
Hamburg,  is  445  kilometers.  They  rise  to  from  0.6  to  1.0  meter  above 
the  highest  floods.  In  the  upper  districts  they  have  usually  top  widths 
of  about  2  meters,  with  slopes  of  3  to  1  on  the  river  side  and  2  to  1  on 
ihe  land  side. 

Where  the  levees  are  2.5  meters  or  more  high,  a  banquette  from  3 
to  5  meters  wide  is  placed  on  the  land  side  at  2  meters  below  the 
•crown.  In  the  lower  districts  the  top  width  is  at  least  2.9  meters,  or 
4.7  meters  if  used  as  a  road;  the  river  slopes  are  from  2  to  1  to  5  to  1, 
according  to  the  material,  and  the  land  slopes  from  3  to  2  to  2  to  1. 
Where  it  has  not  already  been  built,  a  banquette  both  outside  and  inside, 
5.9  meters  wide,  is  aimed  at. 

Vistula  Levees  in  Prussia. — On  the  Vistula  in  Prussia,  the  aggregate 
length  of  winter  levees  is  366  kilometers,  and  of  summer  levees  30  kilo- 
meters. The  levees  have  a  top  width  of  from  3.8  to  5  meters,  and  in  the 
upper  district  usually  a  river  slope  of  3  to  1  and  a  land  slope  of  2  to  1  or 
3  to  2.  The  strongest  levees  are  below  the  forking  of  the  Nogat.  The 
normal  profile  for  these  levees  has  a  top  width  of  5  meters,  the  slopes 
being  those  named  above;  3  meters  below  the  crown  there  is  a  banquette 
of  5  meters  width.  These  full  dimensions  as  respects  slopes  and  ban- 
quette have  been  rarely  reached.  It  will  be  seen  that  banquettes  and 
steeper  slopes  than  3  to  1  on  the  land  side,  are  used  on  the  Elbe  and  the 
Vistula. 

The  Theiss  is  1  025  kilometers  long  from  the  point  where  it  enters 
the  Hungarian  plains  to  its  mouth  in  the  Danube.  On  it  a  large  num- 
ber of  cut-offs  have  been  made  shortening  the  river  by  478  kilometers. 
The  plain  of  Hungary  subject  to  inundation  is  about  600  kilometers 
long.  In  1879,  in  consequence  of  breaks  in  the  levee  above  Szegedin, 
that  city  of  70,000  inhabitants  was  nearly  destroyed.  The  flood  was 
0.60  meters  above  lowest  water.  Szegedin  was  from  2  to  4  meters  below 
the  flood  level.  In  1872  there  had  already  been  built  1  200  kilometers 
of  levees,  and  since  the  destruction  of  Szegedin  in  1879  the  levees  have 
been  greatly  strengthened  and  improved. 

Between  the  Koros  and  the  Danube,  the  following  is  the  general  type 
of  levee  adopted: 

Height,  1.50  meters  above  high  water. 

Top  width,  6.0  meters. 

River  slope,  4  to  1  below  high  water  and  2  to  1  above. 
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Land  slope,  2  to  1, 

Banquette  on  land  side,  4  meters  wide,  and  1.0  meter  below  high 
water.  Here,  as  on  the  Po,  much  greater  top  widths  arv  given  to  \ertm 
than  is  usual  on  the  Mississippi. 

Desmond  FitzGeil\ld,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— The  writer  of  thiii  p»i.vr 
is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  care  and  labor  expended  in  pn*M>otiog 
to  the  Society  the  results  <>f  his  researches  into  the  detailn  of  dike  )>oild- 
ing  in  Holland.  It  enforces  the  niagnitTi.lo  and  viiri.-ty  of  the  engtn<<«r'i 
work,  and  the  widely  different  conditions  under  which  it  is  carried  on  in 
different  portions  of  the  glolje.  The  principles,  however,  which  nnder- 
lie  all  public  work  are  the  same  the  world  over,  antl  must  bo  met  in  one 
way  or  another,  or  failure  will  ensue. 

I  notice  in  the  first  place  that  Mr.  Starling  has  calle»l  attentioD  to  the 
fact  that  slopes  of  less  than  2  to  1  are  coDsidere<l  unfavormble  for  the 
growth  of  grass  in  the  Netherlands,  and  that  therefore  this  rato  is  pre- 
scribed.    This  accords  closely  with  my  own  cxperi  • ♦*  '  'he 

slopes  of  the  embankments  on  the  Sudbury  and   '  ..'U 

of  the  Boston  Water  Works.  I  have  found  it  extremely  difllcuU  to 
maintain  gra.ss  slopes  on  inclinati<;ns  of  IJ  to  1.     It  in  n  -ht 

with  the  elements,  no  matter  what  care  is  ust-d.     On  north* ..       ., .ree 

the  troubles  are  of  one  class,  and  on  southerly  slopes  of  another,  bat 
the  final  result  is  pretty  much  the  same. 

The  Boston  Water  Works  has  b»'en  a  fruitful  Hf>nrc«'  f»f  rX|KTii'n««'  in 
the  line  of  earthen  dam  construction  and  of  high  embunknunts  f<>r  the 
support  of  masonry  structures.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  earth  embank- 
ments  have  been  carried  to  a  height  of  marly  fifty  feet  by  Mr.   Dsrta 

and  Mr.  Ft«ley,  with  a  .settlement  of  leas  than  1  inch,  bt:*    •^hIU'M 

to  say  that  they   have  been  built  with  great  <*are,  of  vx  gravel, 

rolled  in  thin  layers.  The  dams  have  generally  masonry  oorei,  oarried 
down  to  the  rock,  or  to  fine  sand  or  other  goo«l  b<»ttom,  at  a  c«  ■  ble 

ilepth.     In  a  dam  now  building  wo  have  carrietl  the  i -  •-    ., wn 

to  rock,   at  a  depth  of  40  feet  in  one  jilace  bidow  t  face.      For 

permanent  work,  whenever  the  damages  from  failnro  are  likely  lo  b« 
great,  or  loss  of  life  comes  into  question,  it  does  not  pay  to  take  any 
risks. 

For  one,  I  particularly  appreciat4'  the  roferen«H)  to  thr  pnw'tice  of  th* 
Dutch   engineers   in   allowing   plenty   of   margin  against   the  upward 
pressure  of  wat^r.     I  have  seen  works  denigncnl  v    ' 
to  tliis  law.     It  is  no  un«ommon  thing  to  see  gat« 
built  with  massive  side  walls  but  with  hardly  any  prolrolion 
the  blowing  up  of  the  floors,  and,  perhapH,  it  may  not  l»  out  of  pU.'v  W 
empha.sizr  what  Mr.  Starling  ha-  so  well  said  oo  this  |»oint 

In  sinking  con-  walls  or  puildlo  trenches  to  ooDsiderabl.-  depth,  grsal 
care  should  be  exercisetl  not  to  dintnrb  the  flno  material  in  the  aalval 
soil  adjacent  to  the  trenches  ;  in  other  words,  not  to  pump  too  i 
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muddy  water;  but  how  this  is  to  be  accompHshed  in  many  situations 
may  well  bother  the  engineer. 

Bolton  W.  DtCoLECEY,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— Mr.  Starling's  "  Notes 
on  the  Holland  Dikes,"  is  most  interesting  reading  for  members  of  the 
profession  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  large  area  of  the  *'  tide  lands  and  mud  flats"  belonging  to  the 
State  and  soon  to  be  ofifered  for  sale,  when  properly  reclaimed,  will 
afford  western  Washington  a  large  amount  of  level  acreage  of  the  richest 
alluvial  soil  for  farming  purposes,  and  will  require  a  proper  system  of 
dikes,  both  maritime  and  fluvial,  before  it  can  be  made  properly  available. 

On  page  580,  where  Mr.  Starling  speaks  of  tree  protection,  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  if  any  use  has  been  made  of  the  matting  tendency  of  the 
roots  of  the  yellow  or  basket  osier  V  I  have  seen  them  successfully 
used  in  cases  of  sliding  banks,  also  as  an  excellent  protection  against 
the  erosion  by  currents. 

On  page  582,  regarding  the  ends  of  spurs,  he  says,  "This  is  not  accord- 
ing to  our  practice."  I  would  ask  what  is  the  practice  on  the  Mississippi 
and  which  does  he  consider  the  better  ?  I  would  also  ask  if  the  problem 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  Mississippi  civil  engineers  be  not  more  difficult, 
preservation  and  improvement  of  the  river  navigation  in  that  case  enter- 
ing largely  into  the  question? 

I  was  engaged  on  the  Illinois  Central  Eailroad,  South,  in  1882,  and 
saw  the  floods  in  Mississippi  and  Kentucky,  and  also  the  high  water  of 
the  following  year,  and  remember  the  difiSculties  entailed  by  the  tre- 
mendous force  and  the  long  duration  of  the  flood. 

The  diking  of  the  mud  flats  of  the  estuary  of  the  Chehalis  River  will 
be  probably  entered  upon  in  the  near  future.  This  is  a  large  estuary 
with  a  total  rainfall  per  annum  of  5  798  707  200  000  cubic  feet,  completely 
protected  from  evaporation  by  the  densest  growth  of  timber  and  under- 
brush, and  what  may  be  called  a  supersoil  of  partly  decayed  vegetable 
matter  as  porous  as  a  sponge,  in  which  a  person  will  sink  from  18  to  24 
inches  as  he  walks.  In  making  a  reconaissance  of  seventeen  days'  dura- 
tion in  the  autumn  of  1889,  through  the  Olympics,  this  so  retarded 
progress  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  do  better  than  5  miles  per  day. 

The  consequence  is  that  freshets  are  not  great,  but  the  river  carries 
silt  all  the  year  round,  and  what  is  called  Grays  Harbor,  at  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Chehalis,  is  a  delta,  the  areas  between  the  channels, 
which  are  perfectly  defined  at  low  water,  being  composed  of  this  silt^ 
there  being  only  2  to  3  feet  of  water  over  the  greater  portion  at  high 
water.  There  is  a  large  acreage,  which  in  the  memory  of  parties  living 
near  was  some  years  ago  nothing  but  soft  mud,  acquiring  its  first  coat 
of  grass.  The  proper  diking  of  these  mud  flats  will  concentrate  the 
stream,  and  so  improve  the  navigation.  The  system  for  providing  the 
funds  for  this  improvement  and  the  personnel  of  the  staff  to  be  engaged 
in  the  superintendence  of  the  reclamation,  will  have  to  be  provided,  and 
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it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  best  talent  and  skUl  uiU  be  procumi  for  Uio 

task. 

From  the  success  secured  in  Florida  bv  the  use  cf  bituminou.  rock 
in  sea  walls,  it  should  l^e  given  a  good  test  in  maritime  dik.*  and 
jetties. 

W.  Howard  White,  M.  Am.  Soc   C.  F.-Mr.  StarhnK  ^  lus 
paper  tills   a  considerable   gap  in   the  engineering   ht*?ri4tur«  ui    n.is 
country. 

From  his  comment  on  the  Dutch  expt^rience  and  maxims  m  to  river 
overflows,  I  judge  that  lie  fully  endorses  the  I    ' 

flow  of  the  Mississippi  to  a  very  limited  numb  .     ; ....    .,„ 

would  certainly  not  advocate  atlditional  lateral  oatlete  above  or  bt-low 
New  Orleans.     His  opinion  on  this  point  uonld  be  very  iDtereeting. 

I  note  in  the  section  Fig.  8.  page  648,  that  the  curving  -:  " 

the  sand  under  the  peat  seems  to  be  an  oversight.     I  take 
section  in  such  cases  is  rather  as  given  l)elow.  the  saod  l>eing  pr 


by  the  lateral  pressure  from  taking  aa  great  a  slope  as  the  natural  oom. 
The  mud  or  peat  l>eing  li^diter,  ciin  fl<»w  or  ri  the  Mad  btiaf 

the  operating  force,  could  n<V)r  rttn  out  nnil-  .t  m.  flalbtr  «)oM 

than  its  natural  one. 

I  take  it  that  the  u.se  of  bamiuetteH  for  preveotiog  the  bloving  up  of 
the  top  stratum  inside  the  dik«'  must  l)e  limit  '  *  a«fls  where  thr  sur- 
face of  the  country  inside  tiie  dike  is  genei  .  .  ,  ixcrpt  for  «hort 
)>eriods  of  time)  above  the  water  surface  outside  the  tlikc 

Referring  to  Mr.  Starling'H  Fig.  1,  page  oCt9,  it  seems  evidei  ■  •  !..• 

water  surface  were  maintained,  as  shown,  for  u  "ufBrieDtlr  h*i.K  j^  ...-♦l. 
no  l>an([uette  that  could  be  built,  either  in«i<h'  or  uut,  woald  l«e  of 
much  utility,  since  the  water  pressun'  would  gradaally  reeeh  bryood 
the  banquette,  however  wid«*,  and   blow  if^)  t'  '   al  tbe  flnl 

point  found.     If  I  am  correet  in  this  view,  it  u     ...  lotm  tbal  IIm 
periods  of  high  wat«'r  in  the  Mi-snissippi  must  In*  unfavorable  lo  pfotae 
tion   by  banquettes.     It  would  apiM*ar  in  such  ceeee  that  mhef  thm 
iHjttom  muck  is  too  deep  to  be  cut  down  to  imptrrkHM  bollocn  by  a 
puddle  bank,  the  reliance  munt  1m«  nn  u  ■eeondaiT  letw.  nieh  ••  Mr. 
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Starling  describes  on  page  571,  in  which  a  body  of  water  takes  the  place 
of  the  banquette.  Presumably  the  *' sand  boils,"  Fig.  6,  page  603,  act  as 
safety  valves  in  such  a  case,  relieving  the  subterranean  pressure  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  blowing  up  of  large  areas. 

An  interesting  question  somewhat  connected  with  the  dike  problem, 
though  really  on  a  different  basis,  is  the  utility  of  berms  on  dam  slopes 
as  shown  by  the  full  line,  Fig.  2.  The  argument  for  these  is  that  they 
tend  to  check  slides.    At  least  this  is  the  only  one  I  have  heard.    I  argue 

J    B  ED  ff  ^        ^ 
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that  the  same  material  put  into  the  form  shown  by  the  broken  and  dotted 
line  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Fig.  2  would  be  less  liable  to  slide  and 
therefore  less  liable  to  cause  damage  than  when  the  same  material  was 
formed  into  a  berm,  with  steeper  slopes  above  and  below,  largely  on  the 
principle  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

A  slide  takes  place  ordinarily  because  the  material  becomes  suffi- 
ciently saturated  to  make  the  angle  of  repose  flatter  than  it  originally 
was.  Once  started,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  stop;  first,  because  the 
sliding  of  the  mass  forms  a  more  or  less  smooth  surface  for  the  highest 
material  to  slide  down  on;  second,  because  the  sliding  rubs  off  more 
and  more  material;  and  third,  because  the  removal  of  the  material 
which  has  slid  down  tends  to  still  further  reduce  the  angle  of  repose  by 
the  very  removal  of  the  material  on  top  of  the  sliding  joint.  We  see 
the  reverse  of  this  process  in  the  case  of  the  pressure  against  a  revet- 
ment wall,  where  the  prism  of  pressure  is  only  half  as  large  as  the  mass 
above  the  angle  of  repose. 

The  possible  slides  in  a  dam  with  a  berm  divide  themselves  into  four 
cases:  1st.  When  the  sliding  surface  is  steeper  or  parallel  to  the  broken 
and  dotted  line  and  above  the  berm  as  shown  by  AE.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  this  case  the  amended  profile  is  the  best,  since  it  would  be  unaf- 
fected, while  w4th  the  berm  f)rofile  a  good  deal  of  the  crown  would  be 
lost,  apart  from  the  danger  that  overloading  the  berm  would  cause  a  slip 
below.  2d.  When  the  sliding  surface  is  flatter  than  the  broken  and 
dotted  line  and  above  the  berm,  as  shown  by  AB.  Here,  the  amended 
profile  still  has  an  advantage,  since  the  part  of  the  dam  removed  by  the 
same  angle  of  slojie  would  be  CBK,  which  is  much  less  in  amount.    3d, 
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When  the  sUding  plane  is  steeper  than,  or  parallel  to.  the  Amended  alopt^ 
and  below  the  berm,  as  shown  bv  FG.  Hert-,  the  amonded  proflla  alffl 
remains  more  advautageons,  since  no  slide  would  take  pUoe.  4th. 
When  the  sliding  is  flatter  than  the  am.-nded  6l.)p€  and  Mow  the  berv, 
as  per  FH.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  berm  profile  ba«  an  a<lTaotAg«, 
since  the  sliding  plane  on  the  amendetl  profile  woald  come  i»»«vH 
of  FH,  as  shown  bv  //. 

An  important  factor,  then,  is  in  what  position  slidce  geoeraUr  oeenr. 
Since  the  lowering  of  the  water  in  the  re«en'oir  is  the  moal  frequeot 
cause  of  such  slides,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  they  ue  moetlj  to  be 
expected  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  darn,  which  is  mora  freqnentlj  laid 
bare.     It  is  this  portion,  too,  which  is  most  liabh-  to  the  artion  of  froet. 

Hence,  as  I  said  above,  I  see  no  advantage  forareAer>'oir  dam  in  uning 
berms  on  the  slopes,  in  preference  to  putting  the  aame  amount  of  male- 
rial  into  a  dam. 

J.  T.  Fanning,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— Mr.  Starling  aarn  in  opening  hii 
paper,  that  "the  most  remarkable  soa-works  whicli  h-        '     '  filled  him 

with  admiration,  but  also  with  despair,  as  there  8e«^nii  lir  a  poeai* 

bility  of  ever  being  able  to  imitate  them."  The  allu\-ial  dijitricta  of 
Holland  until  within  a  few  centuries  represented  the  roenltant  of  a  long 
continued  struggle  between  the  rivers  1''  '  '"     -e  and  the  North 

Sea.     The  power  of  the  rivers  was  stea  i  ,  t.-ntly  tranifrrntiK 

the  foot-hills  of  the  Alps  into  the  bed  of  the  fk>a  and  advancing  the  ahore. 
The  sea  as  persistently  dashed  back  the  depositx  or  spread  them  aaide. 

Then  came  man  to  possess  and  u^e  the  delta  lands  *'   •     ' '    ~nd 

then  l>egan  his  efforts  to  wall  out  the  sea  and  toe-  »n 

their  many  channels.     First  came  the  Batavians,  then  t  •    !\ 

Normans,  and  then  the  Saxons. 

After  a  moderate  success  in  diking  portions  of  the  dol' 
a  great  storm,  destroying  dik<-8  and  giving  victory  to  lb 
lisastrous  to  humanity.  This  victory  was  not  fiual,  howuTcr,  for  ihrntiie 
engineer,  as  a  skilled  designer  and  director,  wjm  rallf*!  to  be  a  leader  in 
the  contest.  The  works  of  the  engineer  in  the  Nitin'rla>uU  mar  well  fill 
a  student  of  them  with  admiration.  He  may  Ik»  con«»oiou*  of  the  im- 
probability of  ever  being  able  to  **  imitate'  the  meet  a  •• 
works,'  but  if  he  appreciates  their  true  Higuifioance  buu  r^-^ «...-»  i^tail 
broad  teachings,  they  will  be  iin  inspiration  when  aome  doty,  that  w 
-Treat  to  him,  comes  in  his  way. 

Venice  is  a  city  of  canals,  with  the  H«'a  tl<»wiii>?  :ind  •ll 
will.     Amstenlam,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  city  of  .an*.  -i 

shut  out,    (»r   flowing  and   ebbing  only  at  the  plra.Mirr  ..f  iL  «^. 

Amsterdam  was  at  first  dik.'«l  ofT  fron>  un  arm  of  the  sea,  and  tiirn  il  wae 
math-  a  crescent  city,  with  contentric  canuN  that  admitted  maritime  c««. 
mercc  to  its  heart,  or  permitted  diMributmn  of  .'..niinenv  near  ile  cir- 
cuniference. 
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The  harbor  of  Amsterdam  was,  later,  shut  off  from  the  Zuider  Zee 
by  a  greater  and  more  admirable  dike,  exposed  to  a  long  reach  and 
powerful  effect  of  storm  waves.  This  great  Schellingwoude  dike  is  an 
illustration  of  many  of  the  principles  adapted  to  sea-works  which  Mr. 
Starling  has  industriously  compiled  and  presented  in  his  paper.  It  has 
five  locks,  the  largest  of  which  are  adapted  to  sea-going  vessels  of  heavy 
burden  ;  it  has  inflow  and  outflow  sluices  in  admirable  masonries,  and 
steam  pumps  of  modern  design.  This  great  dike  shuts  out  the  eastern 
waters  of  the  sea  and  creates  a  harbor  protected  from  the  waves,  where  a 
multitude  of  ships  and  steamers  lie  at  anchor,  moor  at  wharves,  or  enter 
the  network  of  city  canals  in  safety.  It  is  also  the  eastern  outwork  of 
the  modern  North  Sea  Canal  which  gives  Amsterdam  commercial  promi- 
nence among  Dutch  cities. 

Here,  again,  in  and  near  the  canal  and  its  Ijmuiden  Haven,  many 
principles  which  the  author  has  stated  are  amply  illustrated.  This 
canal,  15  miles  in  length,  extends  westerly  from  Amsterdam  to  the 
North  Sea.  On  either  side  of  the  channel  may  be  seen  canal  embank- 
ments ;  polder  levees  ;  railway  and  highway  embankments  ;  canals  for 
internal  commerce  and  travel  and  for  drainage  ;  locks  for  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  craft ;  sluices  for  drainage  and  irrigation  ;  steam  and  wind- 
mill pumps  ;  meers  lying  lower  than  the  ocean  ;  dunes  of  sand  deposited 
by  the  winds  near  the  sea  shore,  and  along  the  shore  a  great  dike  of 
sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  At  Ijmuiden  are  locks,  the  greatest  seventy- 
two  feet  in  width,  that  pass  ocean  steamers  as  well  as  coasting  packets 
and  the  fleet  of  fishing  smacks  that  have  quickly  made  Ijmuiden  a  fish 
mart.  These  locks  represent,  in  foundations,  masonries  and  gates,  the 
condensed  hydraulic  experiences  and  skill  of  centuries  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  locks  are  founded  in  a  broad  and  high  ridge  of  sea-thrown 
sand.  At  Ijmuiden  is  also  an  artificial  haven  made  by  projecting  two 
remarkable  breakwaters,  each  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  from  the  sand 
hill  into  the  open  sea. 

This  is  all  a  field  full  of  varied  and  interesting  examples  of  hydraulic 
constructions,  and  the  influence  of  its  teachings  now  shows  in  several 
directions;  for  instance,  in  larger  locks  between  Manchester  and  the 
Mersey  Inlet,  and  at  our  own  Sault  Ste.  Marie  between  the  lakes. 

The  Haarlem-mer  Meer  Polder  extends  nearly  to  the  North  Sea 
Canal,  and  is  seen  on  the  left  of  the  railway  from  Amsterdam  to  Haar- 
lem. This  polder  has,  perhaps,  a  larger  place  in  the  imagination  of  the 
American  schoolboy  than  any  other  of  the  wonders  of  the  Netherlands. 
He  has  read  of  the  great  lake  of  70  square  miles  area  that  was  sur- 
rounded with  dike  and  canal  and  drained  by  three  enormous  pumps 
working  nearly  three  years  continuously,  a  half  century  ago,  and  of 
farms  and  homes  thus  made  for  ten  thousand  people. 

The  description  of  the  first  of  these  great  steam  pumping  engines, 
with  its  largest  steam  cylinder  12  feet  in  diameter  and  smaller  steam 
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cylinder  7  feet  in  diameter,  with  10-fo<»t   str  '  ;   th.-  .l.-v.-n  j,'r*'»t 

pumps  arranged  in  a  circle  around,  and  all  w<  •  ihiii  one  .-npi.. . 

lias  often  excited  the  interest  of  young  mechanicians,  an  thev  hare  rtmd 
that  these  pumps  could  lift  03  tons  or  nearly  17  000  g-.i  '  vatfar 

per  stroke  out  of  the  polder  drain.  The  writ<»r,  when  m  n  ii.md,  re- 
membered that  when  the  sea  broke  into  the  laode  now  forming  thit 
polder,  it  washed  sis  far  as  the  rear  sluices  of  Amst^rtlam  on  one  liaad 
and  Haarlem  on  the  other,  and  endangereil  those  cities.  Naturallr.  be 
inferred  that  the  famous  "  Leeghwater  "  pump  must  ntill  l»«.  -'•  ..^j.-ct 
of  interest  among  the  generation  it  ha4l  proteotetl.     Alas!  <»n  ■.  in- 

quiry in  a  leading  hotel  in  Amsterdam  for  directions  to  reach  the  "  l><M»gh- 
waU^-r,"  no  one  connected  with  the  hostelry  had  seen  it  or  eould  tell 
where  it  was  located.  Soon  after,  in  the  City  of  Haarlem,  inquiry  was 
again  made  for  the  Leeghwater  machine,  first  of  several  merchanti  near 
the  railway  station  and  then  at  the  hotel,  with  fmiilem  reanltA  for  a 
time;  but  at  last,  a  guide  was  found  who  hail  once  tivk-  ■  -  --•  •  ♦.-,  ^ 
great  steam  pump  some  miles  distant  in  the  meer.     This  ii.  .      vdd 

to  be  one  of  the  two  mates  of  the  Leeghwater,  the  "Cruquis."  Tb«M 
three  ponderous  pumping  machines  are  at  separated  points  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  meer,  the  Leeghwatr  boing  in  thf  nouth.  th«-  Craquis 
on  the  west,  near  Haarlem,  and  the  "Van  Lyndon  "  on  the  i-aat. 

Had  Mr.  Starling  referred  the  "despair,"  mentionetl  io  the  oi>ening 
of  this  paper,  to  his  hopes  of  gathering  in  a  foreign  land  so  much  raln- 
al)le  technical  information  as  lie  has  prewnteil  to  us,  he  would  hare 
touched  many  a  .sympathetic  chord  among  tho^e  who  hare  tried  wilh 
less  success.  Undoubtedly  he  could  often  gite  to  thoae  of  whom  he  in- 
quired more  of  the  history  of  the  specialtit^s  he  went  to  ^t  '  •*  an  Iher 
could  give  to  him.     This  monograph  will,  n.-xt  to  the  per*-  i^vlion 

and  study  of  the  interesting  hydraulic  works  of  the  Netherlands.  Urich 
in  instruction,  suggestion  and  inspiration  to  the  •  -  «ho  have  to 

direct   works  of  importance  such  as   are    now  fi.   ,  ..  ..i.y  pn.jo.'te*l  in 

America. 

We  still  have  opportunities  for  the  In-st  cfTorU  in  confining  the  Mis- 
sissippi River   floods  and    adapting  the  river  chann.-U  to  commercial 
needs;  checking  the  meanderings  of  the  Missouri    Kivor  l^k  and  fortJi 
across  its  broad  vallevs;  deepeiiing  the  chanueU  and  c*.n.lrncUng  loeks 
between  our  great  lakes,  and  between  the  lake-  and  the  o.«in    • 
porting  commerce  between  our  Gulf  and  the  Painfic.  the  Kar 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and   other  eqnslly   grand   workn.  for 
monograph  ofTers  suggesti<»ns  in  pn  limitianr  sliidu*.  ^    ^^^  ^^ 

The  surj.rising  extent  and  success  of  the  d  *!  '    '  til 

complished  in  Holland  may  give  us  coursK-  '        '^  ^ 

confidence  in  aiilin^'.  k'n^at  works  that  >»  i 

now  giving  Dutch  engineers  and  capital,  courage  to  pruj-vt  Ibr  r,      •     . 
tion  of  700  square  miles  additional  of  the  sbsllow  Zuider  /.r^ 
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son  for  us  in  this  monograph  is  not  only  how  dikes  and  sluices  are  made 
in  Holland,  but  that  these  dikes  and  sluices,  in  their  best  forms,  are  the 
summations  of  thoughtful,  earnest  experience  of  several  centuries  in 
works  whose  failures,  if  they  fail,  lead  to  dire  disasters.  The  monograph 
teaches  also  that  the  rolls  of  the  storm  wave  and  the  floods  of  the  river 
may  be  stayed  and  guided  by  "mud"  if  the  mud  be  *' mixed  with 
brains." 

Mr.  Starling  closes  with  the  Dutch  saying:  "  God  made  the  sea  and 
man  made  the  land."  The  impression  comes  to  a  studious  examiner  of 
these  lowland  hydraulics,  that  God  has  there  permitted  the  powers  of  the 
river  and  of  the  sea  to  long  struggle  together,  and  then  has  permitted 
the  learned  skill  of  the  engineer  to  overcome  them  both  and  take  the 
spoils,  which  are  the  Netherlands. 

Henry  B.  Kichaedson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— Mr.  Starling,  in  this 
paper,  has  given  the  Society  a  condensed  body  of  information  relative 
to  the  dikes  of  Holland,  checked  by  personal  observation,  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  the  profession,  and  to  be  of  special  service  to  those  of  us 
who  are  occupied  with  similar  constructions. 

The  Dutch  earthworks,  designed  for  protection  against  inundation 
by  river  floods,  appear  to  closely  resemble  in  all  material  features  the 
levees  of  this  country  on  the  lower  Mississippi  and  its  tributary  and 
effluent  streams.  The  form  and  proportions  of  the  sections  used  under 
like  conditions,  the  character  of  the  material  entering  into  their  struct- 
ure, and  the  dangers  and  defects  that  threaten  their  integrity,  seem  to 
differ  less  than  the  climates  and  customs  of  the  countries  they  serve  to 
defend.  In  both  countries  the  systems  of  dikes  and  levees  are  plainly 
evolutions  from  small  beginnings — probably  as  yet  not  fully  develoi^ed 
in  either. 

Some  of  the  most  obvious  points  of  difference  seem  to  be  the  follow- 
ing :  (1)  In  form  of  section  and  proportions,  the  Dutch  works  have 
generally  wider  crowns  than  ours — presumably  due  to  the  longer  time 
during  which  additions  to  their  width,  or  general  enlargements  of  sec- 
tion, have  been  carried  on.  A  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  the 
levee  work  on  the  Mississippi  River  for  the  past  six  or  eight  years  has 
been  the  enlargement  of  cross  section,  involving  width  of  crown  as  well 
as  other  dimensions,  so  that  in  course  of  time  it  is  probable  that  the 
width  of  the  Mississippi  levees  may  become  as  great  as  those  of  the  Dutch 
levees. 

The  digging  of  "  muck  ditches  "  of  some  sort,  as  Mr.  Starling  notes 
— though  not  greatly  favored  by  the  Dutch  engineers — is  an  almost  in- 
variable practice  in  the  construction  of  levees  on  the  Mississippi. 

They  are  of  undoubted  service  in  cutting  off  roots  and  minor  sub- 
surface cavities  caused  by  decayed  roots  or  by  burrowing  animals,  and 
their  omission  under  any  levee  would  be  regarded  with  astonishment  and 
alarm  by  most  of  the  "  oldest  inhabitants  "  of  the  Mississippi  Valley — 
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who,  by  the  way,  are  mostly  hy.lraulic  .  •  -  ■  r  -      ^  -•  ^1  ^  i    ^,| 

with  whom  the  "muck  ditch"  is  a  ol..  •   i..-   .  .uj 

and  grooving,"  as  it  were,  the  levee  to  the  solid  e»irth,  and  .       -..^    • 
there  is  a  prevalent  belief  that  in  Holland  they  cut  their  •*  muck  dilc      - 
at  least  as  deep  as  the  levee  is  high. 

But  it  is  not  always  api)arcnt  that  such  ditches  m  Ar«  ocoaI— nar.  8 
feet  deep— have  any  appreciable  effect  in  cutting  off  •*  iiipe- water,"  which 
always,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  filters  t"  the  natarAl  port^  of 

the  soil- and  it  has  not  been  observrd,  in  L  ....*,uft  at  leant,  tluU  in  the 
few  cases  where  much  deeper  tlitches— say  10  feet  and  ov.t— hare  be<o 
cut  and  carefully  tilled  with  fairly  good  pu«ldling  earth,  that  the  total 
** sipe- water"  was  materially  reduced,  though  :•         '       '  •• 

what  further  away  from  the  levee.     But  in  nn 

levees,  dangerously  leaky  from  perforations  of  burrowing  animaU,  have 
had  a  muck  ditch  of  ordinary  dimensions  cut  along  the  fool  of  their 
front  slopes,  and  have  then  lK?en  enlarged  on  t}  *  -  •  '  so  as  tooovcrthe 
ditch  with  the  earth  of  the  new  section,  the  tr-  .\»  genemllr  been 

reduced  to  insignificance,  if  not  completely  care<l. 

(2)  In  the  character  of  the  miiterial  of  which  dikee  and  !•  irt» 
constructed,  it  would  appear  that  little  diffcreno©  exiaU  in  ii.«  .^;th 
near  at  hand,  of  which  they  must  be  mostly  formed,  exc«>pt  that  true 
clay  is  perhaps  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  HoUand  Uian  h«Tc,  and 
that  the  Dutch  have  peat  bogs  Ut  contend  witli,  which  are  noi  to  bo 
fonud  in  the  valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  Those  |>arta  of  the  aUnolara 
that  consist  of  a  protective  covering  of  the  earthen  embaiikmeot,  are 
naturally  more  elaV)orate  in  Holland  than  in  this  coantry,  when*  the  OM 
of  stone  and  brick  for  revetment  \u\s  never  been  attempted — preaamablj 
on  account  of  their  larger  tirst  cost,  and  of  the  fact  that  few  leTeat  iMfV 
are  yet  considered  in  such  a  state  of  completion  that  it  is  Dot  eipectod 
they  will  at  some  time  l>e  further  enlarged  and  improved.  To  nmlertaka 
in  this  country,  and  upon  levees  whicli,  within  a  few  yeara,  it  in  •  '•  •-—  'M 
to  enlarge  and  regradc,  such  careful  and  coMtly  work  in  straw,  i  -4 
stone,  as  is  applied  by  the  Dutch  to  many  of  their  embaokmanta,  voald 
plainly  be  uneconomical,  and  the  lea.s  expensive— if  alao  !«■  dllflbl*- 
wooden  revetments  in  use  here,  are,  |>erhapB.  under  the  cireaBiteBMK- 
better  adaptations  of  means  to  ends  than  could  Ik?  effected  with  Icee  p* 
able  materials. 

(3)  There   seems    to  be  a  greater    '   " 

danger — if  not  in  their  degree — to  whi  ^     :    ii    .    .     .      ■ 

the  one  hand,  an.l  the  lev.va  of  the  lower  Mimsiawppi  Valley  on  thaolbrr. 
are  subjected,  than  in  ulunmt  any  other  aspect  in  w  i  u  be  com- 

pared or  contrasted;  in  fact,  so  great  a  differvn.  o  .!.r-ft4 

least  so  far  as  stated  in  thi.s  paper— that  it  is  U>  U  • 

author  has  failed  to  give  it  special  notice. 

Of  the  many  dangers  that  menace  the  intogr*^^  *'-^  of!uj.  n.  ;     f   -    «^'» 
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in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  tunneling 
operations  of  the  various  burrowing  animals  whose  habitat  is  there, 
are  among  the  most  persistent  and  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  cray- 
fish, the  fiddler-crab,  the  musk-rat,  and  sometimes  the  beaver  and  two 
or  three  other  rarer  burrowers,  are  certainly  to  be  held  responsible  for 
great  numbers  of  leaky  places  in  and  under  the  levees  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi, and  several  disastrous  crevasses  have  been  caused  by  their 
mining  work.  No  doubt  they  have  been  charged  at  times  with  evil  acts 
of  which  they  may  be  innocent;  but  there  are  evidences  enough  that 
they  should  be  classed  among  the  dangerous  and  suspicious  classes.  If 
such  pests  are  not  to  be  found  infesting  the  Dutch  embankments,  these 
are  surely  exempt  from  one  of  the  perils  which  constantly  threaten  some 
of  the  dikes  of  this  country. 

In  another  respect  the  Dutch  seem  to  be  fortunate.  The  rivers  of 
the  Netherlands  evidently  do  not  eat  away  their  banks  in  such  an  enor- 
mous and  insatiable  way  as  does  the  Mississippi,  and  their  appetites  in 
that  direction  are  more  easily  restrained  than  that  of  the  Father  of 
Waters.  Hence,  with  them,  the  necessity  of  falling  back  to  new  loca- 
tions with  the  lines  of  levees  is  less  frequent  and  less  in  amount  than 
in  this  country.  A  few  years  ago  official  records  showed  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  levee  work  done  in  Louisiana,  within  the  previous  seven 
years,  had  become  necessary  on  account  of  caving  river  banks,  which 
required  levee  lines  to  be  moved  to  new  locations.  The  necessity  for 
such  extensive  changes  of  location  from  this  cause  is  undoubtedly  rare 
in  Holland,  and  it  should  be  added,  is  becoming  less  frequent  on  the 
Mississippi,  though  the  causes  that  may  require  it  are  still  active  in 
most  concave  bends  of  the  stream. 

Mr.  Starling  has  noted  the  great  peril  caused  to  the  Dutch  river 
dikes  by  ice  and  ice  gorges,  and  the  fact  that  danger  from  this  cause  is 
unknown  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

As  regards  the  dangers  due  to  soft  foundations,  and  loose  and  porous 
"underground,"  it  would  appear  that  on  account  of  the  numerous 
heavy  dikes  built  across  old  channels  in  Holland,  the  Dutch  have  prob- 
ably had  more  difficulties,  from  the  sinking  and  displacement  of  founda- 
tions, to  contend  with  than  have  been  encountered  in  this  country,  and  it 
is  instructive  and  encouraging  to  find  that  the  experience  of  their  engi- 
neers has  led  to  greater  reliance  in  such  cases  upon  earth  and  earth 
alone,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  practice  here,  rather 
than  upon  grillages  of  fascine  work  or  like  devices. 

A  precaution  that  should  tend  to  diminish  or  utilize  even  the  dis- 
placement of  soft  material  underlying  the  site  of  heavy  embankments, 
that  seems  worth  taking,  though  often  neglected,  to  their  cost,  by  con- 
tractors, is  to  begin  the  bank  in  two  parallel  and  separate  lines  near  the 
edges  of  the  base  as  designed  for  the  main  embankment.  By  this  means 
a  part  of  the  displacements  set  up  in  each  direction  from  the  two  banks. 
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as  begun,  will  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  main  eml^ankmeut,  and,  for 
the  time  at  least,  become  either  neutral,  or  only  upward,  in  a  oaefol 
direction. 

The  dangers  resulting  from  preMnre  t«uiamitt«>i  thr..u«h  loo^  and 
porous  soils  underlying  tougher  and  less  peniouA  strata,  mb  illocUmtfed 
by  Fig.  1  of  this  paper,  have  not  heretofore  U'en  generallj  conaidarad 
by  the  levee  builders  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  of  auch  a  tbrcAlening 
and  alarming  character  as  it  appears,  from  t'  r*<caotioiu 

taken  against  them  by  the  Dutch,  they  arc  .   ...  ..   ..-..d.     Wero 

it  not  that  the  author  states  that  tive  breaks,  which  took  place  in  1800  in 
one  levee  district  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  are  belieTed  to  have  b««n 
<lue  to  this,  it  might,  so  far  as  previous  i>  '  "  i>«rieoee  goes,  be 
supposed  a  danger  almost  confined  to  th«'  N 

It  is  true  that  opportunities  for  accurate  determination  of  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  creva.sses  are  somewhat  rare.     Th<>**  brrakn  that  oocnr 
unexpectedly  in  levees  that  have  previously  ])rtAented  a  safe  and  »onnd 
external  appearance,  are  not  often  seen  ut   the  instant  they  break  out, 
and  usually  they  cannot  run  very  long  without  so  washing  out  the  adj** 
cent  soil  and  flooding  their  entire  surroundings,  as  to  leave  few  Ttaible 
indications  of  the  causes  producing  them.     It   may,  then-fore,  be  poe- 
sible  that  many  breaks  in  levees  have  been  «lue  to  this  oaaao  which  hare 
been  attributed  to  other  causes,  or  recordeil  as  of  unknown  origin;  but 
it  may  be  stated   that  in  the  ofhcial  recordH  of  the  \m^'  '    rj 

relative  to  the   hundreds  of  crevasses  that   have  occti. ..  .  ...  ••• 

of  Ijouisiana,  there  is  no  mention  or  indication  of  the  **  blowing  np**  of 
a  sui)erficial  layer  of  strong  soil  by  pressure  transmitted  thnrngh  or  by 
an  underlying  weak  soil.  W»'  may  conceive  an  experimental  illustra- 
tion where  un  enclosed  sand  filter  having  its  discharge  orifi«  e  covcrrd 
with  a  tough  int<gument,  is  put  under  pressure  till  the  tension  on  iho 
nvering  membrane  is  sufficient  to  cause  rupture.  IJut  in  such  an 
experiment  we  should  hardly  expect  to  aoe  the  MUid  blown  oot  also, 
to  any  such  extent  as  to  produce  a  free  flow  of  water;  thai  is,  t*)  hate 
the  exi)losion  of  the  membrane  followed  or  accompanieil  by  a  iiriivaMi 
in  the  sand  behind  it. 

That  such  dangers  as  the  author  de««cril>o«i  are  fKMStble  muat  be  ad- 
mitted; but  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof  that  nuch  ••  blownii^'*  hare 
occurretl  from  ])ressure  transmitted  by  semi-fluid  soiU.  o*  by  waUr 
pressure  through  the  natural  interstici-M  ..f  tl  ^   not  •  more 

reasonable  hyj)otheHi8  that  in  cases  when*  nuch  ,        have  seemed 

to  show  tiiemselves,  the  presHure  that  pro<bie«  a  'i  .  has  been  traoe- 
mitted  directly  through  some  vacancy  or  o«>nduit  of  Xmr^t  ealibre  IbftB 
tlje  pores,  or  natural  voids,  in  any  kind  of  earth? 

However,  if  the  danger  exists,  it  should  be  guarded  acmiuil;  eod  lb* 
methoil  employed  in  H<dlan.l  of  building  inner  berms  or  tianqimltoi 
eeems  to  afford  at  least  u  j)alliative  remc«ly  and  is  U>  be 
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Louisiana  it  has  long  been  the  practice  to  build  such  banquettes  across 
all  considerable  slough  bayous  and  other  undrained  depressions.  They 
have  perhaps  ♦*  builded  wiser  than  they  knew  ";  but  it  is  not  supposed 
by  anybody  that  these  structures  were  intended  by  their  designers  ta 
meet  exactly  the  same  dangers  for  which  it  seems  they  are  used  in 
Holland. 

The  Dutch  have  unquestionably  greater  difficulties  to  overcome  in 
reclaiming  their  country  from  the  sea  and  in  its  protection  against  river 
floods  than  will  ever  be  encountered  in  the  protection  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  from  overflow,  but  the  situation  and  the  opportunities 
for  reclamation  of  both  are  sufficiently  similar  to  make  the  methods  and 
experience  of  the  older  country  most  interesting  and  instructive  to  those 
engaged  in  like  undertakings  in  the  younger.  Our  thanks  are  due  to 
Mr.  Starling  for  the  carefully  selected  practical  details  of  the  Dutch 
practice  as  presented  in  this  paper. 

Akthuk  Hider,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— The  elaborate  description  of  the 
dike  work  in  Holland  presented  by  Mr.  Starling,  is  of  great  interest, 
especially  to  those  engaged  in  levee  construction  along  the  Mississippi 
Kiver,  where  the  conditions  are  somewhat  analogous.  All  the  engineers 
engaged  in  this  particular  line  of  work  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for 
his  carefully  prepared  and  complete  description  of  these  interesting 
works,  the  experience  and  methods  in  use  there  in  many  cases  being 
very  similar  to  our  own. 

In  comparing  the  methods  of  the  Dutch  in  dike  work  with  the  present 
practice  of  levee  building  on  the  Mississippi  River,  there  seems  to  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  engineers  in  Holland,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  in  similar  work  on  the  Mississippi— this  is  the  value  and 
necessity  of  an  interior  core  of  earth  or  "muck  ditch  "  below  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground  under  the  base  of  the  levee.  The  almost  universal 
practice  for  years  on  the  Mississippi  has  been  the  construction  of  these 
ditches  in  all  new  levees;  they  have  been  made  of  varying  dimensions, 
from  3  feet  on  the  bottom  and  3  feet  deep  with  side  slopes  1  to  1,  to  the 
size  stated  in  the  original  paper  of  6  feet  on  the  bottom,  6  feet  deep  and 
side  slopes  ^  to  1,  and  even  larger. 

Before  discussing  the  merits  of  this  ditch  as  an  additional  safeguard 
to  the  stability  of  the  embankment  itself,  the  nature  and  condition  of 
the  soil  upon  which  the  levee  rests,  as  well  as  the  method  of  its  con- 
struction, should  be  understood.  The  soil  is  alluvial,  and  is  composed 
of  layers  of  sandy  loam,  sand,  clay  and  silt  of  different  degrees  of 
tenacity  and  porosity;  these  layers  vary  in  thickness  from  2  to  25  feet  or 
more,  and  occur  in  irregular  order;  at  some  points  the  top  layer  is  sand, 
at  others  clay  or  silt,  the  relative  position  of  the  layers  depending  on 
locality.  As  a  general  thing,  the  lighter  strata,  sandy  loam  and  sand,  are 
found  on  the  highest  grounds,  or  *'  ridges,"  as  they  are  termed,  and  the 
denser  clay  and  silt  in  the  swamps  and  low  ground.     As  a  matter  of 
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economy,  the  ridges  are  generally  soloctoa  aut'  :..%.^-ii 

wherever  practicable,  and  tho  result  is  that  th  ,,,vm 

an   underlying  stratum  of  extreme  porosity  which  i«  hererml  feet  in 

thickness. 

The  present  method  of  levee  construction  usually  f.  "  -v  '  i«,  fariodj: 
first,  to  clear  the  base  of  all  undergrowth  and  tre*-**,  gru  tie  iliimpt 

and  roots,  plow  the  base  of  the  levee,  dig  the  muck  ditch,  and  refill  it  erm 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  the  bt-st  material  At  hand,  prefenblj 
by  the  use  of  teams  and  scrapers,  and  then  complete  the  embaokmeotio 
grade  either  with  wheelbarrows  or  scrapers;  no  particular  cart*  being 
taken  to  build  it  up  in  layers,  or  to  compact  it  more  than  would  occur 
by  teams  passing  to  and  fro.  The  embankment  is  then  eodded  willi 
tufts  of  Bermuda  grass  2  feet  aj.art.  The  section  for  lereee  of  heights 
not  exceeding  15  feet  now  generally  adopted  is  8  feet  crown,  side  alopw 
3  to  1.  In  the  older  levees  no  effort  was  made  to  grub  out  the  stompe; 
they  were  cut  off  at  a  convenient  height  and  left  st  .    ' 

The  utility  and  necessity  of  an  interior  core  or  litcb,"  whan 

the  top  stratum  is  of  clay  of  any  considerable  thicknc«e,  is  qneeliooable; 
the  fact  that  the  stratum  of  clay  itself  i.-  impervious  to  wat«r  and  nrnrbee 
far  below  the  interior  core,  would  stem  to  indicate  that  the  digging  of 
the  ditch  would  be  unnecessary.  Again,  where  the  top  stratum  u  of 
sand,  the  building  of  a  core  6  feet  or  less  in  depth  of  clay  into  a  layer  of 
san<l  which  perhai)s  extends  20  feet  or  more  l»flow  it,  wonld  haT©  little 
etleet  in  i)reventiug  leakage  due  to  hydrostatie  preH-nnre.  InKtanc«'«i  are 
common  where  driven  wells  taking  water  30  to  35  foet  ImIow  the  surface 
become  flowing  wells  during  high  water.  A  leree  line  of  4  miles  in 
length  is  now  Ijeing  repaired,  built  a  few  years  ago  with  the  oaoal  modi 
ditch,  the  foundation  of  whieh  is  about  8  feet  of  loam  and  clay,  below 
this  a  layer  of  about  3  foet  of  sand,  then  again  a  layer  of  clay.  This 
levee  was  considered  dangerous,  as  "sand  boils,"  some  of  them  of  Urge 
dimensions,  developed  on  the  land  '  *  ■  •  -  '-  ■  *'  '  imi  lo 
the  base,  and  occasionally  as  far  as  j  oUmt 

instances  conld  be  cited  where  the  "  mack  ditch  "  failed  to  prevent 


age. 

Another  fact  that  renders  the  c  ••-•-"  •♦■ »f  these  diti^ben  eipeOiiT* 

r  ineflicient  in   many  locations,  i.s  ly  of  getting  pn>|*er  me* 

terial  with  which  to  fill  them.     On  uandy  locations  there  is  freqaeotjy  do 

uitable  material  to  be  obtained  nean-rthan  an"  nr««nll 

i.s  tiiat  the  best  of  the  material  dos**  at  hantl  i-^  t;  naeof 

this  particular  part  of  the  work  in  increas4*d  *  •  eeat 

Usually,  the  best  of  the  material  clo«e  at  hand  is  used,  but  •  ften  ill 

adapted  to  the  purpose.     It  is  a^lmitt*  ;    '  hen*  the  dit.  n  i  r\j 

(•onstiucted  of  good  material  ami  exten  ugh  iM.rn-:«  ;^-n  .  • 

thick  stratum  of  clay,  it  is  a  desirabh*  adjunct  to  tlie  st*  the  leree, 

iH  u.ll  as  the  most  economical  method  of  preventing  Ujikia^j«.  but  it  ii 
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believed  the  instances,  taking  the  whole  line  of  Mississippi  levees,  are 
few  where  these  conditions  exist. 

The  practice  of  adding  banquettes  to  the  Mississippi  levees  to  give 
additional  security  on  weak  and  bad  foundations  has  not  been  nearly  so 
generally  followed  here  as  in  Holland,  although  within  the  past  two  or 
three  years  this  method  has  come  into  more  favor.  From  an  observa- 
tion of  several  years,  it  appears  that  the  addition  of  a  banquette  20  feet 
or  more  wide  to  the  land  side  of  all  levees  of  over  6  feet  in  height,  would 
afford  greater  security  than  the  construction  of  the  "muck  ditch,"  which 
under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  soil  is  of  doubtful  utility  for  the 
purpose  intended,  the  cost  of  the  "muck  ditch"  as  now  constructed 
should  be  put  into  the  banquette.  In  exceptional  cases  the  "muck  ditch  " 
might  be  used  to  advantage.  This  would  afford  a  larger  section  where 
most  needed,  preventing  sipage  and  leakage  near  the  base,  and  the  danger 
of  sloughing  off  of  the  back  slope,  which  occurs  often  when  the  levees 
have  become  saturated  after  the  water  has  stood  against  them  for  a  long 
period.  The  additional  earth  would  reduce  the  danger  from  percolation 
and  sipage  of  water  through  the  levee  near  the  base,  and  the  added 
weight  of  the  banquette  would  overcome  the  tendency  of  the  water  to  force 
its  way  up  on  the  inside  near  the  base,  due  to  the  head  on  the  other  side. 
The  banquette  would  afford  a  roadway  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  without 
injury  to  the  main  levee,  an  important  consideration  during  high  water, 
when  the  surface  roads  due  to  sipe  water  are  practically  impassable  to 
vehicles. 

The  cost  of  adding  a  banquette  20  feet  in  width  to  the  main  levee 
with  8  feet  crown,  front  slope  3  to  1,  back  slope  2  to  1 — compared 
with  one  of  standard  section  mentioned  above — would  be : 


10 

94 

19, 

99   ' 

14 

101 

16 

102 

18 

102 

20 

102 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  levees  up  to  12  feet  in  height  the  cost  would 
be  somewhat  less;  between  12  and  20  feet  in  height,  from  1  to  2  per  cent, 
greater  (putting  the  cost  per  cubic  yards  of  the  muck  ditch  the  same 
as  the  embankment  in  the  levee  proper),  but  in  practice  the  muck 
ditch  is  more  expensive,  so  that  really  there  would  be  no  addition  to  the 
cost  by  the  change. 

It  is  believed  that  the  modifications  suggested  would  add  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  levees  and  reduce  the  danger  of  creva'tses.  What  the  levees 
generally  need  is  "more  dirt." 
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J.  Francis  Le  Babun,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E  — I  hmvo  remd  with  ft  grmt 

deal  of  pleasure  the  very  full  and  intere«ting  paper  on  the  •HulLuul 
Dikes,"  by  our  esteemed  member,  Mr.  Starling.  This  ii  a  snbieci  of 
much  interest  to  en^aneers  in  muny  parts  of  tliis  couDirj,  ami  ecpectallT 
in  Florida  and  Georgia. 

In  those  two  States  some  beginuioK*  have  been  made  in  recUiming 
laige  tracts  of  swamp  lands  and  many  more  project*  an*  receiviog  atten- 
tion. There  are  vast  areas  in  both  States  whioh  if  ■  -  -  '  '-  od 
and  diked  will  be  rendered  the  richest  and  most  \u.  .v 

covered  by  water.  I  have  lately  l)een  employed  as  coDanltiog  enginMr, 
in  i)reparing  designs  and  formulating  plaris  for  th*-  recUmation  of  th* 
great  Okefiuokee  Swamp,  in  Georgia,  an.l  also  the  Holpati  Saw  GraM, 
situated  at  the  source  of  the  St.  John's  Uiver,  in  Florida. 

Okefinokee  Swamp  comprises  an  area  of  G7C.35  aqaare  milea,  and 
the  swamj)  and  water  shed  together  is  1  202  aqaare  mik<«.  It  ia  the 
source  of  the  Suwauee  and  the  St.  Marys  rivers.  The  lowest  i»art  of 
the  swamp  is  107.5  feet,  and  on  the  northern  and  eastern  edge*  it  ia  12& 
feet  above  the  sea. 

It  is  proposed  to  drain  this  swamp  into  the  St.  Mary's  River.  .*: 
work  is  now  in  actual  progress.      The  swamp  being  some  10  to  1 
higher  on  the  edges  than  in  the  center,  it  ia  possible  to  drain  a  Ufk* 
portion,  about  one-third  of  it,  eastward  into  the  St.  Mary's  Uivi«r,  with- 
out drawing  oflf  the  water  from  the  center,  which  can  be  dr.  •  •  '    •  •     Oie 
Suwauee  Kiver,  or  later  the  whole  swamp  can  bo  draiii-  ">t. 

Mary's  River  by  simply  deepening  the  canal,  provide*!  the  draina^^  of 
the  first  portion,  whicli  is  now  l>eing  done,  proves  a  success,  and  the 
fertility  of  tlie  soil  sustains  the  expectations  of  Ihf  projectorw. 

This  swamp  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  cetlar  and  cypres* 
imber,  and  the  projectors  desired  to  so  arrange  the  ertluenl  can«l  that 
tiiis  timber  could  be  floated  out  and  return  u  profit,  long  l>cfon«  the  land 
could  be  made  available  for  cultivation. 

The  swamp  is  bounded  on  the  eastern  aide  or  toward  the  St.  Mary's 
River  by  a  rim  of  sandy  land,  underlaid  with  cluv  at  al»oul  10  to  15  fret. 
and  there  are  some  half  do/.eii  small  branche»»,  tnbuUry  to  th»  St. 
Mary's  River,  that  tske  their  rise  in  the  .  iwtem  base  of  thi«  .'nelo^mg 
rim  or  mound. 

The  St.   Mary's  and    the  Suwan.e    lK>lh   »^u.     i  ^      •      .  . 

dgo   of  the  swamp,  and  the  tirst  named  swingn  r«»m.  .  ..  :  -   ^ 

lue  north  for  about  '.VS  miles,  nearly  pandlel  to  the  e^uitcn,  ...  ••  of   thm 
wamp,    until    about    oppotiito   its    northern   quarUr.    when    it    tunu 

abriiptly  eastward  and  Hows  into  Cumberland  "        "         "»• 

canal  through  this  surrounding  rim,  nearly  ea  •  *• 

distance  is  found  to  l>e  6.W  mihs.  If  the  drainage  of  the  "^'^•"I'V* 
the  only  object,  the  ellluent  canal  would  nalurrtlly  be  luoftUd  thnmfll 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  ridge  into  one  of  the  »evcral  creeks  befor-  •"••»• 
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tioned,  which  would  carry  the  drainage  into  the  St.  Mary's;  but  as  it  is 
desired  to  float  out  the  logs  as  well  and  deliver  them  in  the  St.  Mary's 
River,  this  location  was  found  impracticable,  as  the  creeks  are  all  quite 
crooked  and  have  very  little  fall,  and  the  work  required  to  straighten 
and  clear  them  out  so  as  to  form  a  clear  channel  for  the  logs  would 
have  been  very  expensive.  Furthermore,  these  creeks  having  so  slight 
a  fall  for  a  long  distance  from  their  mouth,  there  would  have  been 
too  feeble  a  current  to  carry  the  logs  or  prevent  the  deposit  of  sediment. 
It  was  therefore  considered  advisable  to  locate  the  effluent  canal  on 
as  true  a  grade  from  the  swamp  to  the  river  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
would  admit,  and  it  was  decided  to  locate  it  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
or  water  shed  between  two  of  the  nearly  parallel  creeks,  and  through 
this  a  grade  was  established  of  5  feet  per  mile.  Thence  a  grade  of  33 
feet  per  mile  for  1^  miles,  and  from  that  point  to  the  river  a  grade  of  12.2 
feet  per  mile  were  secured.     These  grades  would  give  a  strong  current 

computed  by  Hagen's  formula,  F=  2.425  J?^  /I  (meters)  of  10.77  feet 
per  second  for  the  steepest  part,  and  6.55  feet  per  second  for  the 
remainder  to  the  river,  which  would  allow  of  the  delivery  of  1  440  logs 
per  hour  in  the  St.  Mary's. 

The  bottom  of  this  swamp  is  found  to  consist  of  5  to  7  feet  of  rich 
vegetable  mould,  somewhat  peaty,  and  below  this  a  stratum  of  sand  and 
then  clay.  The  dip  of  the  swamp  appears  to  be  about  1  foot  per  mile, 
falling  from  the  river  toward  the  center. 

Feed  gates  for  regulating  the  discharge  are  provided  at  the  mouth  of 
the  canal  where  it  leaves  the  swamp.  Hagen's  formula  for  F  has  been 
tested  very  carefully  on  the  Seine  and  Memel  rivers,  and  found  to  be 
more  nearly  correct  for  such  rivers  than  even  Kutter's. 

By  constructing  a  flume  4x4  feet,  3^  miles  long,  to  the  St.  Mary's 
River,  on  trestles,  at  a  cost  of  about  $30  000,  we  have  available  a  water 
power  of  over  6  500  horse-power,  by  means  of  which  the  logs  can  be  sawn 
into  lumber  as  fast  as  delivered  by  the  canal.  Of  course,  a  much  larger 
flume  might  be  made,  and  the  horse-power  increased. 

The  Holpati  Saw  Grass  is  an  impassable  morass  of  112  000  acres, 
elevated  22  feet  above  the  tide-water  in  Indian  River,  a  salt-water  lagoon 
on  the  east  coast  of  Florida.  The  soil  consists  of  black,  rich  muck, 
about  14  to  18  feet  deep.  The  drainage  of  this  immense  tract  is  now 
entirely  by  the  St.  John's  River,  but  it  is  proposed  to  cut  the  effluent 
canal  east  into  the  San  Sebastian  River,  which  flows  into  the  Indian 
River.  The  St.  John's  River  flows  over  240  miles  in  a  direct  line,  and 
probably  over  450  miles  by  the  sinuosities  of  the  course,  to  fall  22  feet 
to  its  outlet  in  the  Atlantic.  There  is  no  elevated  ridge  of  more  than  a 
few  feet  surrounding  this  morass,  and  the  length  of  the  effluent  canal 
will  be  18  miles.  Just  north  of  this  morass  and  adjacent  to  it,  is  a  large 
saw-grass  lake  of  some  12  800  acres,  whose  drainage  is  into  the  St. 
John's  River.     This  whole  region  is  so  flat  that  its  reclamation  would 
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make  it  necessary  to  proviile  for  the  drainage  of  468  s^ioaro  m-T 1  ^J. 

jacent  water  shed,  and  when  the  water  is  lowt-red  in  th«  H  -aw 

Grass  tlie  large  saw-grass  lake  wouhl  also  drain  into  it  In  fact,  the 
whole  upper  part  of  the  St.  John's  Itiver  :r  '  '  '  ;rjg  swamiM  voald 
have  to  reverse  their  flow  for  a  distance  of  :  »t  1.^!  .lo».i  i.. 

Lake  Poinsett. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  enclose  the  whi»h«  .•  trmct 

with  a  dike  CO  miles  in  length,  or  deej)en  and  clear  out  *'  '  »n- 

nel  of  the  St.  John's  River  for  a  long  «li8tan«'c,  and  pr«M  an- 

age  canal  to  carry  all  the  drainage  of  the  water  shed,  or,  in  lien  of  el«u> 
ing  out  the  river,  dike  (.flf  all  of  it  ininiedi.itely  1  ir  works  hr  * 

dike  not  less  than  20  miles  long.     These  are  the  |  ••• *■  ]  in 

this  work.     In  the  former  case  the  dike  must  en-  roe 

streams — Podgett's   Branch,    Podgett's   Creek   and  Fort   Dunn   Creek, 
which  are  from  800  to   1  000  feet   wide,  bat  shallow  — which  d<        * 
charge  into  the  Holpati  Saw  ( iniss.     I  have  estimatetl  Iho  c.**i 
reclamation  at  $1  100  000,  allowing  20  per  cent  for  contingcu 

The  reclamation  and  drainage  of  the  SorasotA  Saw  (fmn,  in  tiiia 
State,  was  completed  in  1H8G,  and  has  b««on  re|K)rt<Hl  by  n  *'      '*ro- 

ceedings  of  the  Southern  So«-iety  of  Civil   Kngineern.     '1  .M 

proved  very  successful,  and  the  land  pro4luce8  excellent  crops.  The 
cost   was   8G.30  per  acre.     Area   drained,  TtOi)  arron.   w«t  -00 

acres;  fall  to  outlet,  6.5  feet  in  7  000  feet  to  tidewuter  oi.  .  ..*j. 

The  drainage  o]>eratious  of  the  DinMton  Cumpanr  in  t  ••  hmve 

proved  very  successful  thus  far  in  the  upi>cr  i>ortions,  and  large  qoAnti- 
ties  of  sugar,  besides  rice  and  other  crop.s,  are  nou  '  "     •»  some 

of  their  drainetl  lands.     They  stiite  that  tliey  h.*  ...ucb  M 

thirty  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  e<iual  to  (>  210  i>oands  of  sugar,  twmly 
bushelsof  rice,  worth  S3  to  $4.50  per  bushel, and  sixty  to  fiKhty  bai>hela 
of  corn. 

Many  years  ago  hundreds  of  acres  of  salt  marsli  in  the  town  of  Ipa- 
wich,  Mass.,  my  early  home,  were  reclaimed  from  iho  tea  by  dikinCi  •ith 
which  work  I  was  connected  and  thoroughly  familiar.     N  «•• 

<  iMjl-v.-d,  and  the  work  was  done  by  tl.'    '-■     '-      ^  -   -*«»• 

Ml.  I  .hilly  reclaimc»l  uiul  the  uutletb  i»r.  of  the 

flop  patt<*rn  set  in  the  dikes.  The  mistake  was  m-de,  bowcTrr,  of  not 
building  the  dikes  strong  enough  and  of  -  Hie  marsh 

-ods,  cut  from    trenches  juj-t  outride  the ^        •  dlr    !im>I. 

These  sods  are  too  light,  as  they  tlout  in  water  when  only  i»r 

The  muskrats  also   proved  deadly  enemies  to  the  dikt**,  '> 

them  and   tilling  them   full  «>f  holen.     Th«w  dikes 

12  feet  wide  on  the  top,  mith  hlopes  of  not  ro«»re  than 

both  sides,  and  heights  of  from  6  to  15  feet  "ttt  wae  alao  maOe 

of  the  flop  gates  becoming  clogged  by  grass  and  '«»• 

case  the  gates  were  taken  out,  and  a  shutter  gaU,  -i..wii6  "j  •■ 
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in  vertical  grooves  in  the  flume,  and  worked  by  hand,  was  substituted. 
This  was  tended  for  a  time  by  a  man  specially  hired  for  this  duty,  but, 
as  was  to  be  supposed,  he  neglected  it  at  times,  and  the  result  was  sev- 
eral tides  of  salt  water  flooding  the  land,  which,  of  course,  killed  all  the 
sweet  water  grasses  and  crops.  This  work  was  done  about  1855  to  1860. 
The  result  was  that  the  dikes  gave  way  and  the  land  was  flooded  with  salt 
water,  and  has  been  allowed  to  relapse  into  its  original  condition.  The 
salt  water  killed  the  sweet  grasses  and  plants,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
marsh  was  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  before  anything  had  been  done. 
This  result  may  prove  a  lesson  in  such  cases,  and  emphasize  the  fact 
that  such  works  should  not  be  undertaken  except  under  the  supervision 
of  a  skilled  engineer,  and  that  the  details  must  be  carefully  attended  to 
and  the  gates  effectually  guarded  from  fouling  and  made  perfectly  auto- 
matic in  their  action. 

I  have  been  especially  interested  in  that  part  of  Mr.  Starling's  paper 
which  treats  of  the  "  hoofden  "  or  spur  jetties,  as  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  these  works,  having  been  in  charge  as  United  States  Assist- 
ant Engineer  under  the  late  General  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  Major  J.  C.  Post 
and  Captain  W.  F.  Eussell,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  of 
the  construction,  extension  and  repair  of  the  spur  jetties  built  on 
Amelia  Island  for  the  protection  of  Fort  Clinch,  Fernandina,  Fla. 

These  jetties  are  situated  on  the  northwest  point  of  the  island  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  gorge  of  Cumberland  Sound,  where  the  width  to 
Cumberland  Island  is  5  900  feet.  This  width  is  increasing.  In  1843  the 
surveys  show  that  the  shore  line  at  Fort  Clinch  was  fully  100  feet  further 
out.  In  1882,  I  made  a  complete  triangulation  and  topographical  and 
hydrographical  survey  of  Cumberland  Sound,  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  General  Gillmore,  and  found  that  the  gorge  had  widened  several 
hundred  feet  since  the  last  coast  survey  had  been  made.  There  used  to 
be  a  lighthouse  on  the  southeast  point  of  Cumberland  Island,  the  site  of 
which  has  been  completely  washed  away. 

These  spur  jetties  are  3^  miles  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  bar,  and 
are  exposed  at  high  water  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  sea  from  the  northeast, 
but  at  low  water  they  are  partially  protected  by  the  long  north  jetty  on 
the  north  shoals  and  by  these  extensive  shoals  themselves,  which  lie  1 
mile  north,  or  just  across  the  sound.  There  is  24  to  30  feet  of  water  200 
feet  beyond  the  ends  of  the  spurs,  which  deepens  rapidly  to  60  feet. 
The  mean  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  here  is  5.80  feet  and  the  mean  velocity 
of  the  ebb  tide  is  2.00  feet  per  second  and  of  the  flood  1.80  feet;  and  the 
greatest  surface  velocity  on  the  edge  of  the  channel  opposite  the  jetties 
was  found  by  Mr.  Paret  (M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.)  to  be  5.00  feet,  and  the 
bottom  velocity  at  the  same  place  2. 80  feet  per  second.  These  latter  ve- 
locities, being  taken  in  the  concave  bend,  are  somewhat  greater  than 
obtain  at  the  jetties,  which  are  located  on  the  convex  side. 

The  jetties,  as  built,  extend  along  the  shore  here  for  4  000  feet,  the 
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fort  being  nearly  in  the  center.     Tli-  been  to 

great  here  that  the  walls  of  the  fort  \ ^  .    :, ^Sl  th««ie 

spurs  or  groins  were  built,  and  locuted  about  570  feet  apart  and  normal 
to  the  shore  line,  which  gives  them  a  radial  projection,  as  the  shofQ  is 
here  a  convex  curve  of  about  3  000  feet  radius. 

The  jetties  were  constru«ted  of  h)g  mats,  40  feot  in  width,  the  logs 
not  less  than  9  inches  at  the  small  end,  and  laid  transveraely  to  the  axis 
of  tho  jetty.     The  "  mat  "  was  simply  a  raft  of  pine  logs,  with  binders 
spiked  on  8  feet  apart,  with  20  to  24  inch  spikes.     S       -  ■"     '  -.'     -    ro 
spiked  on  the  logs  between  the  binders.     They  were 
of  broken  quarry  rock,  which  was  afterward  increased  to  altont  1} 
The  rock  was  princii)ally  granite  and  gnei•^«  brou^'ht  out  from  the  i 
in  schcioners.     Only  one  course  of  these  mats  was  laid,  and  tlv 
about  3  feet  in  thickness,  including  the  stone     They  extend  ii  ii 

water  to  a  few  feet  beyond  low  water,  and  the  top  han  the  same  grade  or 
slope  as  the  beach,  between  high  and  low  water.     The  crofts-*"'  •« 

flat  on  top.  Those  near  high-water  line  were  built  in  place,  a:.  .  :..  -j 
near  low  water  were  built  elsewhere  and  floated  into  position  and  unnk 
by  throwing  on  rock. 

They  have  withstood  tlie  sea  well,  and  answer  the  pti;  p.  ■  i  •.  i-  i. 
At  first  only  four,  stopping  at  low  water,  were  built,  bit  it  w  s  i'..\itjd 
ne<'es^ary  to  increase  the  number  to  seven  and  to  extend  them  a  few  feot 
beyond  low  water.  Since  their  completion,  the  enmion  h:ui  pnuHicallj 
ceased,  and  the  beach  remains  normal.     The  sind   pilr-  ■:  theses* 

ward  angle,  near  the  high-water  mark,  to  the  top  of  ti;  -  and  the 

high- water  line  now  extends  about  100  feet  further  out  than  the  original 
line  on  the  east  side  of  each  jetty. 

Geokoe  W.  R.xptek,  M.  Am.  Soc.  ('.  E.— Several  years  T  ^as  in 

the  City  of  C.iiro,  at  a  time  when  the  Ohio  River  vtah  at  f..  I.  tho 

water  in  the  Mississippi  also  being  high.  Ther««  wa«  soni««  apprehen- 
sion that  the  levees  of  thiit  water-lo.ke*!  town  were  not  e<|ual  to  the 
emergency.  The  water  in  the  river  stoo<l  several  ft-et  alnire  the  gvnrral 
level  of  the  business  portion  of  the  town,  and  at  a  uuml>c»r  of  places 
••  sund  boils  "  were  throwing  out  considerable  quantities  of  water.  To 
add  to  the  }-eneral  feeling  of  discomfort,  tho     •  '  inery  refused 

to  work  just  at  the  time   of  highest  water,  i:.    .    n»|miri  woro 

soon  accomplished  an«l  the  inflowing  water  easily  kept  at  pr«»|>er  I.  \.  1 
I  noted  with  surprise  the  largo  amount  of  waters  "s^  I 

throw  out  without  sensibly  ei*  '  ...  ^ 

in  volume.     Such  observatioi.  '^ 

the  outflowing  stream  was  the  reeult  of  the  confloence  of  s  consid.  rs»»le 
number  of  very  small  ones,  rather  than  a  ^j  '"* 

the  point  of  Jiutflow  to  the  river 
count  for  their  maintaining  a  nin 

The  portions  of  Mr.  Sturlings  i»ai>er  t»hich  treat  of  ih.  i«  of 
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administering  public  work  in  Holland  are,  perhaps,  as  useful  as  any  to 
the  working  American  engineer,  in  that  they  serve  to  enforce  the  propo- 
sition that  good  work  is  only  secured  by  sound  administrative  methods. 
His  remarks  in  reference  to  the  regulations  governing  the  excavation  of 
borrow-pits  and  the  dressing  of  slopes  of  the  same  by  experienced  slope 
dressers,  is  a  good  illustration. 

The  feature  of  the  Dutch  specifications  of  including  a  list  of  uniform 
rates  at  which  extra  work  will  be  paid  for,  is  one  which  could  well  be 
generally  adopted  in  this  country  without  injury  to  the  interest  of  the 
parties  for  whom  work  is  done.  In  railway  construction  extra  work  is 
usually  of  such  a  character  that  it  can  be  classified  under  some  item  of 
the  contract,  and  accordingly  becomes,  so  far  as  final  settlement  of  the 
account  is  concerned,  practically  contract  work;  but  in  national,  state 
and  municipal  work  (and  especially  in  the  latter),  the  most  diverse  prac- 
tice prevails.  In  the  bulk  of  new  construction  in  cities,  such  as  laying 
pavements,  building  sewers,  extending  water  mains,  etc. ,  all  the  elements 
are  known,  and  competition  quickly  reduces  the  profit  to  a  narrow  mar- 
gin. The  tendeney  is,  under  these  conditions,  for  the  contractor  to  put 
as  large  a  price  on  all  extra  work  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow,  and 
considering  the  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  municipal  work  is  frequently 
prepared  for  letting,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  absolutely,  that  muni- 
cipal contractors  are  not,  to  some  extent,  justified  in  getting  all  they  can. 

In  some  cases,  railway  specifications  in  this  country  have  called  for 
the  payment  of  a  fixed  percentage  on  the  actual  cost  of  all  extra 
work,  10  i^er  cent,  being,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  usual  figure. 
Municipal  extra  work  also  is  sometimes  paid  for  in  this  way,  though  it 
is  believed  frequently  at  a  somewhat  greater  rate  than  10  per  cent. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  most  complete  account,  in 
American  engineering  literature,  of  the  drainage  of  the  Haarlem  Lake,  is 
that  contained  in  the  chapter  on  drainage  in  Holland,  in  Colonel  George 
E.  Waring,  Jr.'s,  ''  Sewerage  and  Lan^  Drainage."  The  history  of  the 
l^roject  from  its  inception,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  to  its  com- 
pletion in  1858,  is  there  given,  together  with  many  notes  on  the  methods 
of  executing  the  work  which  are  not  found  in  Mr.  Starling's  brief  ref- 
erence. The  large  pumj^ing  engines  are  also  briefly  described,  and 
some  illustrative  sections  given. 

Mr.  Starling's  interesting  statement,  however,  respecting  the  neces- 
sity for  the  construction  of  a  subordinate  levee,  thereby  forming  a 
secondary  polder  inside  the  primary  one,  is  a  useful  supplement  to 
Colonel  Waring's  more  extensive  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  subject, 
and  may  be  considered  as  bringing  our  information  in  reference  to  the 
Haarlem  Lake  drainage  down  to  date.  One  farther  fact  of  some  value  in 
the  j)resent  connection  may,  however,  be  noted,  namely,  the  size  of  the 
pumping  engines  employed  in  this  drainage.  The  original  pumping 
stations  were  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Starling  at  Spaarndam,  Halfweg 
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and  Gouda.  According  to  data  given  in  Wheeler's  "Draiiuge  of  Feos 
and  Low  Lands,"  published  in  1888,  the  artual  horwe-imwer  of  the 
original  machines  mav  be  staUd  to  average,  at  Spaarndanj,  2h»;  Halfwe^, 
125,  and  Gouda,  360.  In  1880  an  additional  machine  ^an  erected  at 
Katwijk  of  570  actual  horse-pow.T.  The  lift  at  thin  station  ^ariea  from 
0  to  7  feet,  and  the  entire  i)lant,  c<>r  *-^  -  '  -  '  is|^  whet'U  can 
handle  2  000  long  tons  of  water  per  n  .f  4  feet  or  1  200 

long  tons  i)er  minute  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  lift  of  7  feet  The  com- 
bined machinery  at  Katwijk  is  further  stated  bv  Mr.  Whocler  as  Iteing 
the  largest  installment  (if  drainage  pumpin<^'  murhinerv  t«  *  -  '-d  in 
either  Holland  or  England.     Mr.  Wheeler  also  givoH  the  d-  !  the 

mechanical  features  of  these  four  large  drainage  plant*  somewhat  more 
comj)letely  than  thev  are  els<*where  described  in  the  En^dish  or  Anu'ricau 
literature  on  the  subject,  his  chief  source  of  information  tioiog  '•  Stoom- 
bemaling  Van  Polders  en  Boezems,"  by  A.  Hnct,  C.  E.,  Th»^  Hagne^ 
1885. 

The   Canal   Pumping  Works   in    Chicago   may  also    b* 
These  are  designed  to  assist  th«'  outdow  from  the  south  bran* :. 
cago  River  into  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  and  have  a  total 
per  minute  of  lifting  60  000  cubic  feet  of  water  to  the  height  of  »  feet. 
This    work   is  accomplished  by   four   sets  of  centri*  :      '       :  • 

pumps  to  each  set),  placed  in  a  dug  well  below  the  ^     r 

to  be  lifted,  and  driven  by  a  compound,  vertical,  condensing  ooiriDe  set 
between  the  two  pumps  and  coupled  direct.     The  actual 
required  when  all  are  working  at  full  capacity  to  the  extremr 
lift  of  8  feet  is  910.     On  this  basis  we  may  conclude  that   li. 
pumping  plant  is  much  larger  than  anything  in  either  Holland  or  I 
land. 

In  Egypt,  however,  much  larger  plants  than  the  foregoing  hare  J»e#»n 
erected  and  are  in  sufcessful  oj>eration,  the  largest  iMMOg  thoae  for 
assisting,  during  low  water,  the  8U])ply  to  the  irrigating  canal  for  tho 
west  district  of  the  Nile  delta,  imd  the  wutor  supply  of  .V      i    '  ** 

this  purpose  two  j)lants  have  been   provided,  one  at  .\!:  : 

Katatlndi  ;  the  latt^^r,  erected  in  1H82,  consisting  originally  of  ten  Ar 
metlean  screw  pumps,  each  39  feet  long  and  10  fe<»t  in  diameter,  with 
cores  4  feet  in  iliameter.     The  .\r.  '  '         screws  1 

factory,  seven  of  them  were  remos  'Wingy'  .1 

action  centrifugal  pumps  substituted.     The  mean  lift  is  about  8J  fcrl. 
with  a  maximum  of  10  feet,  an<l  tl»e  entire  j 
ing  2  500  long  tons  of  water  per  nii'     *     *     *' 

d<iing,  an  actuiil  net  hoise-powi-r  .      .  « 

able  to  learn,  this  is  the  Isrgest  pumpint;  plant  in  use  anywh- 

•  Further  ilolAll  with  n-f  **■ 

In  Wli.-.  l..r'«  "Drni 

ii..   recently  ;  lUport.  Oi««to  ^»d  lfrt«slloa  la 

€k}UDtrle«,"  roDtalua  biui  r<  :•  r<  (i«:««. 
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In  conclusion,  the  "brief  references  in  Mr.  Starling's  paper  to  many 
of  the  cognate  heads  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  difficulty  which 
the  author  has  found  in  compressing  all  the  detail  within  the  limits  of 
such  monographic  writing  as  is  suitable  for  papers  to  be  read  before  this 
Society. 

EoBEET  Caktwkight,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Major  Sears  has  taken  ex- 
cej^tion  to  the  statement  by  Mr.  Starling  that  i^ure  clay  is  the  thing  for 
puddling.  This  Mr.  Starling  has  evidently  overlooked  in  his  paper, 
because  I  am  sure  that  he  knows  that  pure  clay  does  not  make  the 
best  puddle.  The  best  natural  puddle  we  have  is  in  hard-pan,  and  if 
any  of  you  have  worked  in  hard-pan,  you  will  have  noticed  that  a  great 
deal  of  gravel  is  encountered  in  it ;  it  is  also  pretty  hard  to  Avork,  while 
pure  clay  can  be  easily  worked.  My  experience  has  led  me  to  work 
about  3  to  1  ;  that  is,  I  take  pure  clay,  cut  it  up,  and  to  every  three 
barrows  of  it  dumped  down  an  embankment,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
I  dumjD  down  a  barrow  of  gravel  and  sand. 

I  have  built  thirty-four  gas  holders,  and  to  have  a  leaky  tank  is  a 
serious  matter  in  a  gas-works.  They  are  located  in  various  sections  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  that  means  a  great  many  different  kinds 
of  soil.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Herschel  Avhether  or  not  clay  will  satu- 
rate ;  he  has  said  that  it  would  dissolve  down.  In  that  case  it  must 
necessarily  saturate— a  fact  which  I  deny.  Certainly,  the  bottom  of  the 
great  lakes,  being  clay,  would  have  had  ample  time  to  saturate  or 
absorb  the  water  since  the  creation  of  them.  The  tunnels  at  Cleveland 
and  Chicago  have  demonstrated  that  fact. 

Clemens  Heeschel,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — This  touches  on  a  subject 
upon  which  I  have  some  strong  feelings  and  opinions.  We  have  just 
heard  that  pure  clay  does  not  make  a  good  puddle,  and  instead  of  it  is 
recommended  a  mixture  of  clay  and  of  some  other  material;  say  of  gravel. 
Now  I  desire  to  go  a  step  farther  ;  I  do  not  want  any  clay  at  all.  What 
in  the  world  anybody  wants  to  cart  clay  on  the  field  of  operations  for,  as 
is  so  frequently  done,  is  something  I  have  never  found  out.  I  have  been 
at  work  handling  water  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  now,  and  I  have 
never  had  any  use  for  clay.  Pure  gravel,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  gravel 
pit,  will  make  a  water-tight  stop,  when  used  between  planks  or  in  any 
other  position  for  which  puddle  is  used,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
better  than  clay,  or  a  clay  mixture,  ever  did.  Now,  perhaps  the  reason 
that  others  do  not  say  the  same  thing  is,  because  they  have  never  tried 
it.     At  all  events  I  give  you  that  as  the  result  of  my  experience. 

I  would  like  to  have  my  position  clearly  understood.  It  is  simply 
this — that  anything  that  can  be  done  with  clay,  can  be  better  done  with 
good  gravel.  Clay  will  melt  away  just  like  sugar  or  salt ;  gravel  will 
not.  Clay  is  a  dirty,  slippery,  disagreeable  and  treacherous  substance 
to  have  around  the  premises  ;  gravel  is  not.  I  have  seen  clay  imported 
from  a  great  distance  in  order  to  be  put  in  bags  and  used  to  make  coffer- 
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dams,  or  sometbing  of  tliat  sort,  wat.r  ti^ht,  ulieii  thrt-e  or  foor  duyii 
aftt-rwai-a  fifty  per  cent,  of  that  stuff  had  dihappeared.     If,   in  •  -  '  '  ' 
getting  that  expensive  clay,  in  the  instance  I  have  in  mind,  hu 
been  put  in  those  bags,  it  would  have  done  the  work  l)ett4*r  and  at  1     - 
cost.     Now,  I  understand  that  the  art  of  i      '  "     .^r  ,„  to    ' 

in  such  way  that  every  particle  has  betn  l. ur  jjeru. 

and  that  water  is  used  to  make  it  settle  down  in  a  mtkan.     \ 

be  ma<le  of  one  thing  or  another,  if  it  is  handleil  in   that  way  it  coosii- 

tutes  puddle.     I  am  a  great  deal  like  my  frii-nd,  Mr.  W      '  '   " 

not  been  brought  up  "that  way";  we  have  got  along  pi    i:     ;.. 

out  it,  and  don't  want  any  clay,  unless  we  are  forced  to  buihl  u|>on  it 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Cartwright,  I  should  say  that  "satarata"  is  banllr 
the  word. 

WiLLi.^M  E.  WoRTHEN,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E,— In  my  practice  I  bare 
never  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  a  clay  puddle  ditch  in  an  embank* 
ment;   there  has  always  been  some  binding  material  like  clay,  loam  or 

hard-pan  in  the  excavation  which  answered  my  purp  ^ d  the  bnvk 

was  made  of  a  uniform  material  for  its  full  ^\idth,  i:  of  ab<tu:   '. 

inches  and  compacted  by  the  travel  of  the  carts  which  came  ap  on  <»ne 
side  of  the  reservoir  dumped  its  loail  where  re<|uire<l,  and       •  •  ♦•• 

the  same  side,  each  cart  making  a  comphte  travel  around  th^  .  ,  :  ti..- 
work.  When  necessary,  the  earth  was  sprinkled  as  deposit*-*!  nul 
occasionally  rollers  were  employed. 

When  the  reservoir  made  by  damming  a  stream,  <•:  '  "  V.s  hrrak  the 
continuity  of  the  l»ank,  the  weakness  lies  in  the  nui  ^rth  and  ita 

connection  with  the  dam  at  the  sides  and  lK>ttom,  and  if  the  dam  be 
made  of  the  same  kind  of  earth,  it  will  retain  uator  l>ctter  than  the  earth 
which  has  not  been  moved,  and  will  1  •  *  '  '  *'  *'  ^  ia  an  cmliankmont 
sufticient  to  sustain  the  load  and  wiil.  .ko  the  water  which 

might  percolate  through  traverse  so  long  a  distiince  that  its  flow  ia 
checked  to  a  mere  ooze. 

Phineas  Ball,  C.  E.,  constructed  a  dam  at  (•'■■♦'••  V  -  ^"♦i-  n 
concrete  wall  in  the  center,  but  nothing  but  santl 

and  beneath.  In  such  a  construction  I  have  foond  that  tb«  watar  from 
the   reservoir  percolates  through   the  gravid  and  Htand*  at  a  b«  v 

nearly  ecjual  to  that  of  the  reservoir,  at  the  wall    '*»••'  ■•''•»*•  U»  !.-  -1 

and  on  the  oj)posite  the  side  the  head  fall»»  «'ff,  ..  toward  tha 

foot  of  the  slope. 

At  Lowell,  where  it  is  i  •    i  •  . 

cut  off  the  water  of  the  tai ..    ...  '••   *        :     ' 

the  canals  are  draw n  off  and  i»he<t  piling  ia  nauallr  aet  and  ► 

driven  in  trenches  al)Out  4  feet  deep,  which  ar. 

the  canal  side.     This  puddle  coum 

tion  of  granite  rocks,  which   is  ^• 

merely  enough  to  wet  the  till.    The  oi  t  rtry  quickly, 
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and  is  always  stanch,  although  it  is  subjected  to  the  full  head  of  the 
canal  within  a  few  hours. 

EsTEVAN  A.  FuEETES,  M.  Am.  Soc.  G.  E. — I  have  had  a  peculiarly 
fortunate  experience  in  this  matter.  In  about  the  year  1875  I  built  a 
system  of  water-works  under  the  control  of  a  literary  corporation.  I 
designed  to  pump  something  like  100  000  gallons  per  day  into  a  reser- 
voir, built  on  the  French  system;  that  is,  without  a  puddle  core  or  wall, 
which  was  in  this  case  impossible  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  site  of 
the  reservoir  was  a  stratified  clay  and  sand  hill  for  an  indefinite  depth 
below  the  surface.  Also  there  was  not  enough  money  for  any  other 
than  the  cheapest  possible  construction.  The  entire  volume  of  the  sur- 
rounding bank  or  enclosure  was  built  from  the  material  excavated  from 
within  the  reservoir.  Its  banks  have  an  internal  slope  of  2  to  1;  a 
pleasure  drive  on  the  top,  and  sodded  external  slopes  1^^  to  1.  The 
specifications  called  for  a  surface  puddle  lining,  of  three  volumes  of 
brick  clay  (near  by)  and  one  volume  of  sand,  laid  2  feet  thick  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  slope,  or  4  feet  horizontally.  This  puddle  was  to  be 
paved  with  stones  10  inches  deep,  the  joints  in  a  vertical  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  top  line  of  the  bank,  and  grouted  with  Portland  cement 
2  to  1.  The  bottom  of  the  reservoir  had  likewise  a  layer  of  puddle  2 
feet  thick  covered  by  concrete  10  inches  thick.  This  concrete  was  made 
up  of  one  volume  of  Portland  cement  to  three  of  sand,  mixed  dry,  with 
five  volumes  of  broken  stone  and  enough  water  to  need  considerable  and 
rapid  pounding  to  make  it  sweat.  The  water  supply  was  admitted, 
distributed  and  wasted  through  two  6-inch,  one  8-inch  and  one  12-inch 
iron  pipes  cutting  through  the  bank  and  terminating  within  a  circular 
tower  9  feet  in  diameter.  This  tower  was  built  at  the  toe  of  the  inner 
slope,  provided  with  gates,  two  separate  chambers,  an  ornamental  cir- 
cular railing,  and  connected  with  the  bank  by  a  rustic  bridge. 

The  committee  controlling  the  works,  though  with  the  best  intentions, 
harassed  me  not  a  little  in  the  usual  way;  and  when  the  reservoir  was 
completed,  in  so  far  as  form,  puddling  and  paving,  there  was  a  breach 
on  its  north  bank  37  feet  deei?,  waiting  for  the  pipes  which  should  have 
been  laid  through  the  bank  long  before,  at  the  time  of  its  consolidation 
in  layers  of  a  small  and  uniform  thickness.  The  pipes  ordered  by  fast 
freight  were  at  last  found  stranded  on  the  Erie  Canal  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  works,  late  in  December,  when  grouting  was  deemed  inadvis- 
able. Now  commenced  the  vicissitudes  of  the  works,  which  if  recited 
in  detail  could  be  made  quite  amusing  and  even  of  professional  interest. 
The  reservoir  was  filled  with  1  000  000  gallons,  and  at  once  leaked  at 
the  center  of  water  pressure  on  its  south  and  tallest  new  bank.  Despite 
my  advice  to  let  matters  alone  until  the  spring,  the  reservoir  was  patched 
up,  by  the  advice  of  some  Western  practical  man,  whose  professional 
dictum  was  always:  "  Plug  her  up,  gentlemen,  till  she  is  tight."  Thus 
the  reservoir  was  riddled  with  holes  in  six  successive  fillings  and  an 
ecxual  number  of  leakages. 
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Though  at  this  time  I  desire.l  much  to  .    •  '     T  .lid  not 

feel  warrauted  in  doing  so  f«jr  many  importa:  h  even  a 

practical  farmer  succeeded  in  having  an  order  giren  to  line  the  re«<»rToir 
with  straw  during  the  winter  months,  now  woH  a^lvanced.  When  the 
spring  opened  and  the  straw  was  removed,  I  found,  tm  pn*^  ••  '  •'  * 
innumerable  rats  had  made  thrir  liome  in  tlie  straw,  and  the  - 
ing  was  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  slime  pro<laced  by  the  fllUring 
of  rain  through  the  rotten  straw. 

The  leaks  were  stopi)ed  completely  as  follows:  sand  in  irniAlI  iim"'«»>^- 
was  sifted  into  the  crevices,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  p.- 
This  was  done  by  four  men  in  six  hours.  Then,  l>eginning  at  the  hight^t 
point,  water  was  i)layed  upon  tlie  sand  through  a  heme,  the  nprinkler 
gradually  working'  downward,  till  the  stones  a])pi'ared  clear  of  aand  on 
their  external  surface  and  embedded  in  al>oat  2  inches  of  wet  lund.  On 
the  next  day  grouting  was  poured  into  the  joints  by  l>eginning  at  the 
lowest  point,  upon  a  strij)  3  foet  wide,  along  the  entire  Ix  **  '  the 

elope.     Then  the  next  higher  band,  3  f«et  wi«le,  was  also  y,  •    hy 

this  method  insuring  complete  filling  of  the  interstio^s  left  in  any  one 
course  by  the  downward  leakage  of  the  grout  of  the  next  higher  coar»<^; 
and  so  on  till  the  entire  internal  surface  was  grouted.  Two  «lay«  !*/♦•'»'- 
after,  Saturday  and  Sunday  intervening,  the  groiiting  ha4l  »«•!.  w  > 
was  let  in,  and  the  reservoir  has  neither  leaked  nor  needed  the  e\p<MMli- 
ture  of  one  cent  for  repairs  to  date. 

I  may  also  mention  that  a  filter  ha*!  be*'n  built  within  the  ro'enroir, 
made  up  of  various  layers  of  stone  and  gravel  and  t«»p|»od  by  wnd. 
This  material  was  enclosed  in  a  huge  box  receiving  at  the  top  the  wat«»r 
to  be  filtered,  and  delivering  the  filten^l  water  throu^^h  a  pi|»*»  at  the 
bottom  into  the  west  chamber  of  the  tower,  and  theuto  t«»  the  duitribat- 
ing  main.  The  sand  employed  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  immtsliatclr 
became  clogged  and  no  filtration  was  possible. 

We  have  in  this  interesting  cas**  a  compact  exai.  j  .•  *    "* 

would  not  hold  water,  and  a  sand  that  wouM  bccotiu*  \*  i 
would  be  hazardous  to  generalize  upon  the«e  facta  without  rrforenc*  to 
the  physical  nature  of  the  materials  and  the  wide  variety  nf 

conditions  under  wliich  they  may  l»e  used.     T    •    '   " 

axiom    just   quoted,    that    ''wat^T    abhors  .» 

a<l vantages  of  clay  with  sand  when  iU  use  is  proi^rly  intlic«i«i  by 

favorable  conditions.     It  is  a  fact   that  cannf>t  •     '    •  a  thick 

layer  of  h<.:  nxu  plastic  clay  ex pojwd  to  u.    -        prr^are 

is  imperm.  long  as  it  is  confined  and  cunn<»t  cra*'k.     Th«  *«.(• 

ing  of  the  clay  surface  in  contact  witli  waUT  helpn  the  imp 

by  i)revcnting  cracks  though  copillary  action. 

what   is   technically  called  a   leak.       In   the   rr- 

pud.lle  was  Cimfined  on  one  side  by  the  earth  upon  which  it  lerted;  and 

on  the  other,  by  the  weight  of  the  stone  pitching.     If  the  prvMur*  of  lb* 
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water  on  the  clay  is  great  enough  in  comparison  with  its  thickness  and 
with  the  softness  of  its  backing,  the  water  i^ressure  will  punch  a  hole 
through  the  clay  at  some  specially  weak  point.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  power  of  suspension  of  the  water  may  become  zero;  but  its  trans- 
porting power  will  grow  to  be  equal  to  that  due  to  the  head  acting  on 
the  hole  and  punched  through  the  clay.  Erosion  must  take  place. 
The  leak  becomes  turbid  or  roily  by  the  transported  material  carried 
off  from  the  bank;  and  if  left  alone,  the  leak  will  continually  grow. 
But  if,  when  the  leak  starts,  a  pebble  is  placed  in  the  hole,  the  area  of 
•delivery  will  be  so  greatly  diminished  and  the  resistance  to  the  flow  so 
largely  increased,  that  the  transjjorting  power  of  the  water  may  be 
reduced  to  zero  and  the  power  of  suspension  will  again  become  corre- 
spondingly active;  so  that  the  slightest  thread  or  smallest  particle  of 
<;lay  will  become  clogged  in  the  narrow  orifice  of  delivery,  which  will 
evidently  cease  to  be  an  area  by  contracting  into  a  mere  line,  and  finally 
into  isolated  points,  easily  closed  by  the  feeble  current  into  which  sus- 
pended solid  particles,  each  smaller  than  its  predecessor,  are  drawn  to 
-cork  the  leak. 

If  these  considerations  are  correct,  and  they  seem  to  be,  for  clean 
gravel,  or  clean  quartz  sand,  cannot  oppose  the  passage  of  water  on 
account  of  the  inevitable  presence  of  vacuities,  no  matter  how  compactly 
the  material  may  be  condensed,  then  the  result  recited  to  have  been 
obtained  with  sand  and  gravel  dams  must  have  been  secured  by  the 
adventitious  circumstance  of  the  presence — in  the  sand  used — of  a  variety 
of  small  sizes  of  sand  down  to  impalpable  dust,  which  filled  up  and 
finally  clogged  up  all  the  vacuities  in  the  face  of  the  dam  exposed  to 
leakage. 

The  question  then  seems  to  resolve  itself  to  this:  In  the  absence  of 
«,ctual  experience  with  the  sand  or  gravel  of  an  unknown  locality,  is  the 
engineer  warranted  in  running  the  risk  of  leaks  (which  are  generally 
serious  in  earth  banks),  when  the  use  of  clay  can  exchange  the  chances 
of  failure  for  the  certainties  of  success  ?  It  may  be  said  that  if  the 
engineer  has  had  any  experience,  he  will  not  use  improper  gravel 
for  this  purpose;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  only  the  engineer 
of  limited  experience  or  of  great  experience  in  a  restricted  area  or 
locality  will  advance  this  argument.  Although  "dirty  gravel"  of  all 
iinds  may  be  found  over  extensive  areas,  embracing  several  of  our  States, 
there  are,  however,  many  places  where  only  clean  gravel  or  clean  sand 
can  be  obtained,  and  the  only  way  to  make  such  material  impermeable 
is  to  fill  up  its  vacuities  with  material  of  varying  sizes  comminuted  down 
to  at  least  one  size  smaller  than  the  size  of  the  smallest  particle  of  water 
likely  to  wend  its  way  through  the  material  of  the  bank.  That  such  is 
the  mechanical  condition  of  tight  banks  may  be  also  proved  by  the 
instance  just  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  clogging  of  filters,  which  is 
a.  familiar  experience.     In  these  cases  care  is  taken  to  regulate  the  de- 
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livery  of  the  filters  by  suitable  choice  of  the  sizes  of  the  mAtorial  em- 
ployed, placing  the  finely  broken  material  on  the  water  or  loadetl  side 
of  the  filter,  and  the  C(.arser  materiul  on  the  delivfry  Hide.  These  fiUert 
invarial)ly  get  clog},'ed  by  tlio  proc«^88  above  r  '     which 

impermeable  the  watt-r  side  surface,  and  the  ..  iy  ih  cj:.. 

vernal  of  the  current  to  dislodge  leaves,  fibers,  and  their  <*cmentinK  Rilt, 
or  by  removal  of  the  silt-compat^'ted  co  iting.  It  is  from  the  fomiatiun  of 
tliis  silt-compacted  coating  that  immunity  against  leakage  i  '*  i***!. 
The  recommend-.ition  to  throw  gravel  i»ver  a  h*akj  area,  o:  the 

clay  is,  I  fear,  successful  only  because  of  the  sand,  clay  or  loam  almost 
always  j)resent  in  a  large  number  of  gravel  products,  which  is  thi-re  in 

spite  of  the  injunction  to  keep  it  out.     The  cr — •    '  ■• •' •• 

ward  motion  of  the  finer  gravel;  the  latter  j)i- 

sand;  and  the  vacuities  of  the  sand  are  clogged  by  the  loam,  clay  or  silt, 

which  prevent  the  escape  of  tlie  water. 

Charles  B.  Brush,  Vice-President  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— Mr.  Starling's 
paper  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  that  has  been 
l)resented  to  the  Society.  I  am  surprised  at  the  KUggestions  of  Mr. 
Herschel  and  of  Mr.  Wortlien  to  the  effect  that  clay  in  unneoaaaary  at 
all  times  in  assisting  an  embankment  to  hold  water.  While  it  ia  tme 
that  under  certain  conditions  very  excellent  results  are  obtained  with 
the  use  of  gravel,  still  cijually  good  reNults  are  obtainetl  with  a  proi^r 
mixture  of  clay  puddle.  For  instanc*-,  I  do  not  think  it  would  l*  wuk* 
where  rock  had  been  excavated  in  the  bottom  of  a  re«-ervoir  to  attempt 
to  seal  that  bottom  with  gravel.  In  such  case  a  clay  puddle  would  be 
l)referable. 

In  the  case  of  a  subterranean  water  supply,  wat4'r  is  generally 
obtained  from  strata  comi)o8<'d  of  water-worn  or  roundcnl  Htones.  In 
making  examinations  for  a  wat<*r  supply,  we  are  almost  sure  to  find  it 
in  such  strata.     Water  is  also  found  in   large  «|U  ^  strata. 

Probably  the  most  remarkabh'  case  of  a  subterran .      -,  i  l.^  (rom 

sand  strata  is  found    at  Memphis.     The  wuterlHarmg  »lratiim   there  ia 
about  700  feet  thick,  and  is  comiH)s«d  of  white  sand  of  Tarious  ^u-n. 
Most  of  this  sand  will  i)a.HS  through  a  hcph'U  of  '2  TiOO  meahet«  t    -       •- 
inch.     Eight  million  gallons  of  water   vv.r.-  u.-tuiilh    drawn 
stratum  in  twentv-four  hours. 

Kdwakd  p.   North,    M.   Am.  Soc  C.  Ji.— 1   think   there  might  \^ 
some  ditVerence  in  the  action  of  cIuvh  wl 
emploved  on  what  is  now  a  part  of  the  \\  .. 

Unthat  road  a  bank  some  (X)  feet  high  was  thrown  up  from  a  wM 
clay  cut.     Shortly  after  it  was  built  it  c« 

the  bane  ha4l  gone  full v   1  f)00  f'Ct;  the  buur.    -..^    ^....    ^  ■ 

and,  1  believe,  had  not  Htopj.ed  lu  Ih^O.  It  is  not  dear  what  agUaU-d 
this  bank  so  that  it  would  not  net,  and  it  is  submitted  that  it  must  Ua*e 
l>een  saturated  with  water. 
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Another  smaller  bank  about  30  feet  high  was  built  with  wet  clay, 
and  there  was  a  pool  of  water  on  the  upper  side  of  it.  When  gravel 
ballast  was  put  on  this  it  bulged  on  the  lower  side  about  half  way  down 
from  the  top.  Any  additional  gravel  placed  on  the  road-bed  apparently 
drove  semi-fluid  clay  out  from  that  bulge  until  the  pool  was  drained, 
though  at  that  time  gravel  enough  had  been  put  on  the  road-bed  to 
make  a  gravel  core  nearly  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  None 
of  the  banks  on  that  road  which  were  built  of  dry  clay  gave  any 
trouble. 

J.  Foster  CKOWEiiL,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  think  my  friend,  Mr. 
North,  has  confused  the  question  slightly  as  to  the  suitability  of  clay 
for  puddle,  by  introducing  another  of  its  defects  as  a  material  for  em- 
baukments.  The  kind  of  trouble  that  came  from  the  clay  in  the  railroad 
embankment  he  describes  is  not  the  same  kind  of  trouble  that  has  been 
under  discussion.  In  the  railroad  embankment  it  is  a  question  of  gravity, 
and  a  wet  clay  bank  that  slumps  under  the  weight  of  the  track  can  some- 
times be  effectually  cured  by  the  use  of  sand  or  cinder  (not  slag)  for 
ballast,  which,  being  lighter,  remains  on  the  surface  instead  of  sinking 
into  and  displacing  the  clay. 

As  to  the  relative  value  of  clay  and  sand  in  an  embankment  to  restrain 
water,  a  case  in  my  own  experience  may  be  interesting.  I  was  building 
a  railroad  across  a  corner  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  where  it  was  desirable 
to  avoid  culverts  wherever  possible;  to  meet  all  the  conditions,  a  water- 
tight embankment  for  the  roadbed  was  essential.  There  being  a  good 
supply  of  fine  clay  near  at  hand,  I  used  it  in  preference,  but  soon  found 
that  the  bank  was  not  water-tight  and  was  rapidly  and  continually  being 
dissolved  away,  so  to  speak,  by  the  water,  notwithstanding  that  there 
was  seldom  any  current.  There  was  fortunately  a  deposit  of  sea  sand 
nearby,  and  I  put  it  on  top  and  on  the  slopes,  about  6  inches  deep  on  the 
top  and  somewhat  thicker  at  the  toe  of  slope.  The  rains  soon  compacted 
the  sand  and  drove  it  into  the  clay,  forming  with  the  water  a  practically 
impervious  coating,  and  after  that  there  was  no  trouble  whatever.  It 
was  not,  you  will  observe,  the  sand  alone  that  did  that;  by  itself  the 
sand  would  have  been  too  unstable  even  against  the  winds.  I  found, 
too,  that  clay  and  sand  artificially  mixed  made  excellent  ballast  for  track, 
for  which  use  neither  alone  was  suitable. 

So  I  think  it  is  not  exactly  correct  to  condemn  clay  as  a  material  sin 
gene?ns.  There  are  all  kinds  of  clays,  all  kinds  of  gravel  and  all  kinds 
of  sand.  As  the  artist  said  of  his  colors,  they  should  be  mixed  "with 
brains." 

John  Bogaet,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — It  occurs  to  me  that  in  this  dis- 
cussion the  word  "  gravel  "  is  used  by  some  of  our  members  as  meaning 
quite  a  dift'erent  material  from  the  material  which  is  spoken  of  as  gravel 
by  other  members,  and  I  think  that  this  difference  of  meaning  exists  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.     At  many  places  the  word  gravel  is  un- 
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derstood  to  mean  a  mass  of  rouuded  stone  of  varvinpf  sizes.  T*  •  •  -t  of 
gravel  occurs  in  verv  large  deposits  at  many  placea  and  it  i-  in 

the  form  of  its  constituent  parts  to  the  gravrl  of  the  Hemshore. 

The  other  sort  of  gravel  is  made  up  of  ston**  not  roundrd,  but  rather 
of  Hat  shape,  and  with  many  particles  of  very  small  hize,  hut  still  not 
rounded.  It  is  with  this  latter  sort  of  gravel  that  tight  puddh*  can  be 
made  without  t)ie  admixture  of  clay,  and  it  is  to  thiB  sort,  doabtleM,  thai 
reference  is  made  in  speaking  of  gravel  used  for  p  '  " 
admixture  of  other  material.  The  method  huggei»t  .  ^  i. 
determining  whether  a  gravel  will  puddle  would  apply  to  this  Utter  sort  of 
material,  but  the  gravel  composed  entirely  of  rounded  pebbles  of  vmrying 

sizes  will  not  make  a  tight  bank  al<»ne,  and  in  many  t  ' '    -       '   r 

occurs,  and  only  this  sort  of  gravel  can  l>e  found,  an  • 
made  by  a  suitable  admixture  of  the  two.     This  is  the  case  in  the  banks 
of  the  canals  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  many  points*,  in  which  a  sei'tioD 
of  such  puddled  material  is  formed  in  the  center  of  th»'  bank,  and  which, 
when  cut  into  afterward,  is  found  to  be  compart  and  imi»erviou\. 

W.  R.  HuTTON,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— I  find  clay  to  be  the  very  l>eat 
material  to  njak«?  a  water-tiglit  embankment.     I  have  not  k'  'to 

crack — it  has  this  disadvantage,  tiiat  it  is  liable  to  Ih?  \h:i.  ...:.  i  by 
muskrats.  A  certain  amount  of  clay  is  almost  indispensable  in  making  a 
water-tight  bank,  although  a  very  small  i)roportion  in  sandy  or  gravelly 
iHaterial  will  be  sulhcient,  if  well  puddled. 

MENDE.S  Cohen,  Pres.  Am.  Soc.  C.  K.— I  have  had  some  experience 
with  just  such  slippy  embankments  as  Mr.  North  has  daicrib«Hl,  aod 
have  found  the  trouble  due  not  bo  much  to  the  material  of  the  bank,  aa 
to  the  lack  of  proper  preliminary  drainage  of  the  slopiii  on  which  it 
rested.     As  soon  as  this  was  .llected  the  slipping  eeaho*!. 

J.  J.  li.  Choes,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— The  relative  meriU  of  clay  and 
gravel  for  restraining  the  passage  of  wat«'r  through  an  e;  leol 

were  discussed  very  fully  by  Mr.  William  J.  McAlpiue  in  u  "^1 

l)y  him  in  IbOS,  and  published  in  Voliiiue  I,  pa^'**  .^T,  of  tlie  J 
of  the  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

A  favorite  axiom  of  the  author  was  thus  !•  r; 

♦•Water  abhors  angles,  and   by  compelling  i:  :- ""• 

])er,  its  heatl  can  be  entirely  destroyed,  ami  prevent  any  dai.  H© 

continued:  "Many  young  engineers  till  their  pi Ung  trvnchw  t» 

puddling,  but  the  author  greiitly  pi.f.rs   llii.  ■   with  a  Hit..   » 

mixed  with  it.     The  particles  of  day  are  co,.  aid  u  vein  of  »alrr 

ever  so  small  which  tinds  a  passage  under  or  thruuuh  day  la  oontina- 

ously  working  a  larger  «ipening.     The  par^  on  th» 

other  hand,  have  no  cohesion.     S      '       ■ 

tioned  first   washes   out   from   the 

the  larger  particles  fall  into  the  space,  and  th.-ao  small  slou«  lii 

cept  the  coarser  sand  and  next  the  particles  of  loam  which  ar«  drncu  .u 
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by  the  current  of  water,  and  thus  the  whole  mass  puddles  itself  better 
than  the  engineer  could  do  with  his  own  hands.  An  embankment  of 
gravel  is  comparatively  safe,  and  becomes  tighter  every  day;  one  of  clay 
is  much  tighter  at  first,  but  is  always  liable  to  breakage  from  the  causes 
already ,  mentioned. " 

Mr.  McAlpine  stated  that  he  presented  this  paper  to  show  his  prac- 
tical experiences,  such  as  the  substitution  of  gravel  for  clay  to  resist  the 
escape  of  water  in  dangerous  places,  and  the  method  of  preventing  the 
passage  of  water  along  smooth  surfaces  by  fatiguing  it  Avith  angles. 
This  latter  principle  he  illustrated  by  his  use  of  sheet  piling  placed 
by  hand  instead  of  being  driven,  and  with  battened  joints. 

The  doctrine  of  Mr.  McAlpine  with  reference  to  puddling  is,  I  think, 
sustained  by  the  exiDerience  of  engineers,  in  the  Eastern  States  at  least. 

By  the  term  gravel  is  not  meant  a  collection  of  clean,  round,  water 
washed  pebbles  of  nearly  uniform  size,  but  a  combination  of  small 
stones,  sand  and  loam  so  proportioned  that  all  the  interstices  between 
the  stones  will  be  thoroughly  filled  by  finer  material.  In  certain  propor- 
tions clay  is  valuable  in  such  a  mass,  provided  that  it  is  so  situated  that 
water  cannot  get  at  it  so  as  to  wash  out  the  clay,  which  consists  of  very 
fine  particles  capable  of  being  washed  away  by  the  action  of  running 
water. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  behavior  of  clay  when  used  for  puddling 
material  in  such  proportions  that  its  removal  from  the  mass  by  water 
very  seriously  disintegrates  the  whole  mass,  occurred  on  the  Ridgewood 
Reservoir  of  the  Brooklyn  Water-Works,  built  in  1857-60.  The  reser- 
voir and  embankment  were  built  of  material  taken  from  the  excavation 
and  well  rolled  and  rammed.  This  material  was  the  Long  Island  drift. 
Where  the  reservoir  was  excavated  below  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  banks  were  dressed  to  a  slope  of  1.5  to  1,  and  a  puddle 
facing  18  inches  thick  at  right  angles  to  the  slope  was  put  on,  con- 
sisting of  clay  and  gravelly  earth  in  about  equal  proportions.  This 
material  was  wet,  and  cut  with  spades.  Above  the  natural  surface,  the 
puddle  wall  ay  as  carried  over  the  natural  surface  to  the  center  of  the 
embankment,  and  then  carried  up  vertically  in  the  center  of  the  embank- 
ment. These  banks  were  faced  with  a  slope  Avail  of  split  boulders  about 
12  inches  thick,  with  the  interstices  well  filled  with  pinners.  When  the 
reservoir  was  built,  the  water  dissolved  the  clay  out  of  the  puddle  and 
the  slope  wall  slid  in  some  cases  and  settled  back  in  others,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  empty  the  reservoir  and  relay  the  whole  of  the  wall  in 
cement  mortar.  Since  that  time  I  have  never  attempted  to  use  clay  in 
puddling  to  which  water  could  find  access,  and  I  think  in  general  the 
less  of  such  material  that  there  is  used  in  puddling  a  wall,  the  better 
the  wall  is. 

William  Stapling,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  believe  in  maintaining  the 
purity  of  the  English  language,  and  am  altogether  opposed  to  the  intro- 
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dnction  of  foreign  words  where  there  an-  fqiiivalent  e\'  -  1,. 

found  in  the  vernacular  tongue.     Where  tht-se  do  not  e\.  ;. ,  m 

to  precision  and  }»revity  and  avoids  awkward  eircumloontioDS  to  use  the 
foreign  term,  having  once  explained  its  meaniiij,'.      How  will  you 
into  pure  English  such  words  as  gondola,  kavack.  howdnh,  i.«i.i..>Br, 
diligence,  boomerang?     Three  words  represent  thiugH  which  d«»  not 
exist   in   England   or  America.     Consequently,  we  have  no  nameii  for 
them.     You  may.  if  you  choose,  call  a  gondola  a  Im-  ir  a 

teakettle,  or  a  howdah  an  elei)hant-saddle,  but  you  w...  vey 

an  altogether  imperfect  and  erroneous  idea  of  the  thii..  to. 

How  shall  we  render  the  word  polder?     Shall  we  a^lopi  the  Indian  pUn, 
and  call  it  a  diked-field-which-has-been-pnmped-out  ?  and  nhail  we  ase 
this  paraphrase  whenever  we  wish   t^)  sjieak  of  this  thing?     A  'Irontf- 
makery  is  something  which  has  no  exist^^nce  outside  of  Holland,  ao  far 
as  I  know,  and  there  is  therefore  no  e([uivaleiit  for  it  in  any  other  Ian- 
guage.     I  suppose  a  perkoenpaal  might  be  callo<l  an  n-    '     -■   -    •   '  - 
a  2//<^/ffA:  a  mattress,  or  a   //oq/V/  a  spur-dike,  but  th-        '     . 
sions  would  convey  only  misleading  ideas  of  the   thinga   themaeUea, 
which  differ  widely  from  the  types  of  the  same  constrtictions  w  I  vail 

among  us.     The  outlandish  words  used  are  not  more  than  h....  ..   .../^n 

in  number.  The  above  list  comprises  nearly  all  of  them.  To  lenrn  that 
much  Dutch  cannot  be  a  serious  strain  to  a  mo<lerately  robnst  intellect. 

Metrical   measures  are  used  in  the  paper  when  the  " 
derived  from  foreign  sources — feet  when  given  aa  the  n«^  ..:  .... 

observation  or  estimation.     It  is  to  be  presume*!  that  every  :   of 

this  Society  is  more  or  less  ac(|uainted  with  the  metrical  ayntem.  I 
have  no  special  familiarity  with  it  mvHelf,  but  I  am  n   *  '    '      '  •  n  T 

am  told  that  a  bank  is  four  or  tive  meters  high.     I  •  ^  it  ia 

necessary,  every  time  the  word  meter  is  used,  to  put  after  it,  in  paren- 
thesis  (3.28  feet).     To  render  metrical  dimenaioua  which  arc*  given  in 

round  numbers  into  feet  gives  an  appearance  of  •   "    t- i--.-- 

Sup]»oso  it  is  said   that  a  berm  should  l>e  32.8  i 

immediately  suggests  itself,  why  this  precise  distance?  Bat  if  the 
measure  be  given  as  10  meters,  we  ri»atlily  understand  that  no  a]>ecial 
exactitude  is  required. 

Tiie  remarks  on  the  use  of  clay  as  a  materiid  for  dik«>n  have  led  to  a 
very  inter«*8ting  and  instructive  discuHiHion.  Some  gentlemen  aerm  to 
have  interpreted  them  as  a  general  tie-  I>ol«h 

eiifrineers  or  myself  in  favor  of  the  i  \,  ...   ..^  -  ,  .      ^  «at*r- 

ti^rlit  bank  of  all  kinds.  It  ought  hardly  to  U«  neoew^arr  to  lay  thai 
this  is  a  grave  misconception,  which  could  only  have  arij»rn  fiom  a  very 
hasty  reading  of  the  paper,  and  a  fui"  ...  •'      conditiona 

of  dike  construction  as  they  exist  in   :..  ^J***  »"  **"> 

MissifeHippi  Vallev.  The  remarks  in  quei^Uon  are  a  nearly  liteml  traaa- 
lationof  a  passage   in  Storm- Ihiy sing's   ••  Manual.  "  •up|»oit«l  by  the 
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evidence  of  engineers  of  the  present  day.  It  was  thought  best  to  give 
these  opinions  on  their  merits,  without  the  expression  of  any  individual 
views,  as  was  plainly  indicated  by  the  statement  that  they  had  been 
"  compiled  "  from  Dutch  authorities.  In  the  matter  of  dike  construc- 
tion, at  least,  the  Dutch  engineers  are  the  masters  of  the  world,  and 
their  expressions  are  entitled  to  great  weight,  even  when  they  differ 
from  our  own  notions.  In  order  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  I  have 
caught  the  meaning  of  the  author  correctly,  I  give  a  literal  rendering 
of  the  whole  passage  from  which  the  words  of  the  text  were  extracted: 

"  The  earth  of  which  the  dike  is  to  be  composed  must  be  such  as  to 
cohere  readily  with  itself  and  with  the  soil  beneath  it.  The  more  co- 
hesion the  soil  has,  the  more  it  is  to  be  preferred;  for  the  more  will  its 
different  parts  unite  and  form  a  compact  mass,  which  can  oppose  a 
resistance  to  the  water,  and  thus  furnish  a  tighter  dike.  Clay  is  thus 
the  most  suitable  earth  for  dikes,  and  for  the  most  part  is  to  be  found 
along  our  coasts,  where  dikes  are  to  be  built.  It  is  to  be  procured,  by 
preference,  from  the  outer  side,  but  when  the  foreshore  is  scanty  or 
wanting,  it  must  be  taken  from  the  land  side.  Sand  has  very  little 
coherency,  and  does  not  afford  a  water-tight  and  strong  dike  (belooft  geen 
waterdigten  en  sterken  dijk).  Peat  and  swamp  soil  have  too  little 
specific  gravity,  often  less  than  water  itself,  and  must  thus,  as  well  as 
sand,  be  rejected  from  the  dike.  Mould  or  arable  land,  though  far  in- 
ferior to  clay,  is  still  much  better  than  peat  or  sand,  packs  closely,  by 
reason  of  the  smallness  of  its  particles,  and  is  especially  suitable  for 
dressing  slopes  that  are  to  be  sodded,  as  grass  grows  very  well  upon  it. 
Clay  cannot  always  be  had  in  a  pure  state  or  in  sufficient  quantity,  so 
that  inferior  earths  must  sometimes  be  mixed  with  it.  But  if  the  pre- 
caution be  taken  to  work  the  best  and  purest  clay  on  and  near  the  out- 
side, and  the  inferior  sorts  in  the  body  of  the  dike,  such  sorts  may  be 
used  without  great  danger.  There  are  examples  of  dikes  that  consist  of 
very  sandy  soil  and  have  a  covering  of  only  one  meter  of  clay  on  the  outer 
slope,  yet  they  furnish  very  satisfactory  dams.  It  is  easy  to  be  seen,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  dressing  of  clay  must  be  treated  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
the  slightest  injury  to  the  outer  sloj)e  must  be  immediately  repaired,  for 
if  so  much  of  the  clay  be  removed  that  the  water  comes  in  contact  with 
the  sand  or  peat,  very  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  such  a  dike." 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  opinions  are  expressed  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms,  and  they  are  confirmed  by  the  General  Regulations  *  and  by  in- 
formation obtained  from  individual  engineers,  f 

*  "  The  least  cohesive  and  least  clayey  soils  are  worked  into  the  inner  slope  and  under 
the  crown  of  the  dike  ;  the  heaviest  and  most  clayey  soil  in  or  next  to  the  outer  slope." — 
"  Algemeene  Voorschriften,"  page  6. 

t  "  At  nearly  every  point  where  dikes  are  necessary  along  our  rivers,  we  find  an  abun- 
dance of  clay,  which  is  produced  by  the  river  itself,  and  is  of  a  very  heavy  quality.  Of  this 
material  the  dike  is  constructed.  If  there  is  only  sand  to  be  got,  the  dike  is  made  a  great  deal 
larger,  and  the  outside  is  covered  with  a  thickness  of  clay  amounting  to  from  0.50  to  1.00 
meter.  *  *  *  Puddle  walls  or  diaphragms  of  any  kind  are  never  used.  An  invariable 
rule  is  that  the  best  soil  must  be  ivorked  on  the  outside  of  the  dike." — Lieutenant  Wenckebach,  of 
the  Dutch  Engineers,  MS.  Communication,  1889. 
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As  has  already  been  intimated,  these  remarks  are  not  to  W  umler- 
stood  as  applying  to  water-ti<,'ht  banks  in  general— a  sobjet-t  which  did 
not  come  within  their  scope  at  all.  They  are  applicable  only  to  dike«, 
and  Dutch  dikes  at  that,  and  must  be  und«  i   *      '        '     '  'he 

limitations  which  govern  that  class  of  con  .  i.   u« 

wliich  prevail  in  their  own  and  similar  localities.  It  seems  that  it  i» 
necessary  to  reiterate  that  the  rules  which  are  prescribed  for  the  build- 
ing of  ordinary  dams  or  reservoir  walls  are  not  ne  -  'v  or  eren 
usually  applicable  to  the  construction  of  dik»s.     Ho\*  i  have  suc- 

ceeded in  making  this  understood  ap])ear8  from  the  fact  that  my  friend 
Mr.  Cartwright  supposes  that  I  have  advocateil  the  n!>e  of  pure  day  as 
a  puddle — an  error  which  is  the  more  difficult  to  understand  as  thor© 
has  been  no  allusion  to  puddle  in  the  whole  paper- that  m«-tho<1  of  con- 
struction being  expressly  excluded.  It  cannot  be  matle  too  plain  that 
dikes  are  necessarily  very  cheap  constructions,  comparatively  low  in 
height,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  watvr  only  for  a  limite«l  time. 
They  must  be  built  of  natural  soils  only,  no  mixture  by  artificial  means 
being  admissible.  The  choice  of  material  is  very  narrow,  being  confined 
to  such  as  can  be  obtained  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  haul.  All 
material  must  be  put  up  dry — the  lev*  es  being  oft4'U  half  a  nule  f»r  moro 
from  the  river,  and  water  being  usually  as  scarce  in  the  dry  B<'aAon  us  ii 
is  superabundant  during  the  tloOils.  As  to  gravel,  it  might  as  well  be 
proposed  to  build  a  levee  of  diamonds.  Neitlur  in  Holland  nor  in  the 
Mississipj)i  Valley  is  any  gravel  to  be  found  in  the  alluvial  region,  except 
such  as  is  brought  in  barges,  hauled  by  rail,  or  mined  at  a  depth  of  fifty 
feet  or  so  beneath  the  surface.  We  are  thus  confined  to  clay,  sand,  and 
mixtures  of  the  two  in  variaUe  proportions.  Often  one  class  of  stjil 
predominates,  but  sometimes  two  or  more  are  found  together.  In  such 
a  case,  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  classes  separate,  though  with  soma 
trouble,  and  in  Holland,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  done,  the  clay  l^eing 
thrown  upon  the  front  or  water  slope,  and  the  sand  and  loam  constitu- 
ting the  body  of  the  dike.  In  .Vmerica  we  have  not  yet  attsineil  fo  ihtmi* 
refinements. 

Now,  "clay  "and  "sand"  are  themselves   very  n    i  1 

am  a  little  surprised  to  see  from  some  experienced  •  n/  r  ^  ;  :.  i,  i-,ty 
and  sweeping  «leclarations  about  clay  that  it  is  tr  lu,  sUp|>erT, 

that  it  melts  away  like  sugar  or  salt.  Surely,  these  gentlemen  do  not 
require  to  be  reminded  that  there  are  innumerable  eartV  -  '  -  .  M 
under  the  general  head  of  "«lay,"  i)0S80H8ing  widely  dissin  .  "*. 

The  pla.stic  clays  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  do  not  in  the  lea^t  deMrtre 
those  reproaches.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  justly  r«»ganled  as  tha 
most  valuable  soil  that  we  have  for  the  construct-  ••  '  "t  -  --.- i  I 
suppose,  from   what  little  I  have  seen  and  rea*!  <»f  t  U 

of  the  Khine  that  they  are  very  similar  to  the  MissisNippi  cUya,  The 
latter  are  bluish  or  bla«kish  in  color,  tough  and  waxy  in  coosiateocy. 
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and  resist  the  action  of  water  like  hard  soap.  When  dry,  they  break 
np  into  innumerable  small  fragments — whence  they  are  called  by  the 
general  name  of  "buckshot"  soil.  When  wet,  these  fragments  swell 
and  unite  into  a  compact  mass.  With  clay,  as  much  depends  on  the 
method  of  handling  as  upon  the  nature  of  the  material.  The  Mississippi 
clay  shows  to  the  best  advantage  when  massed  together.  Its  tenacity 
and  cohesive  power  then  come  into  play  ;  whereas,  if  the  particles  be- 
come separated  from  one  another  and  intermixed  with  particles  of  other 
soils,  they  lose  this  distinctive  and  valuable  quality,  and  may  then  be- 
come unstable  and  treacherous.  Banks  of  clay  are  most  to  be  depended 
on  if  put  up  with  scrapers  or  wagons,  especially  wheeled  scrapers, 
where  it  is  closely  compacted  together.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
will  not  slip  or  '*  slump."  When  put  up  with  wheelbarrows,  it  is  very 
granular  in  texture,  and  while  still  green  is  apt  to  become  pasty  under 
the  action  of  water,  and  consequently  to  slip,  that  is,  on  the  land  side, 
for  I  have  never  known  it  to  slip  on  the  water  side.  After  settling  a 
year  or  so,  it  becomes  pretty  well  compacted,  and  seldom  slides,  even 
when  wet.  When  well  packed,  a  "buckshot"  levee  constitutes  a  firm 
and  tough  mass,  almost  impervious  to  water,  resisting  the  wash  of  rain 
or  waves  admirably,  and  without  any  disposition  to  slip,  even  though 
standing  at  a  pretty  steep  slope. 

The  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  water  is,  of  course,  an  extremely 
valuable  quality,  and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
placing  it  on  the  outer  side  of  the  bank,  as  Mr.  Sears  supposes,  though 
not  the  only  reason,  as  the  Dutch  engineers  have  assured  us.  Its  use- 
fulness in  this  regard  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  constitutes  the  outer 
layer  of  the  hoofden,  and  of  the  bank-protections  of  different  kinds. 

Clay  has  one  principal  defect.  It  does  not  stand  well  at  grade,  but 
settles  for  an  indefinite  time  and  very  irregularly,  so  that  "buckshot" 
levees  have  to  be  repaired  occasionally.  However,  such  levees  are  very 
strong  and  trustworthy.  Leaks  in  them,  when  they  occur,  are  not 
usually  dangerous,  for  they  hardly  "  cut  "  or  enlarge  at  all.  Water  may 
run  over  such  levees  for  hours  without  destructive  effect.  A  dike  of 
this  material,  if  the  subsoil  is  good,  may  be  of  comparatively  small 
dimensions  and  yet  be  tight  and  safe. 

Puie  clay  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  clays  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  are  described  by  experts  as  being  "largely  siliceous"  in  com- 
position, and  in  Holland  it  is  known  that  the  clay  of  the  forelands,  or 
recent  deposits  outside  the  dikes  (the  hattures,  as  they  would  be  called 
in  Louisiana)  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  sand,  for  which  reason 
it  is  preferred  for  dike-building  to  the  stifi"  or  "  fat  "  clays  of  the  old 
sea-bottom,  which  are  harder  to  work  and  more  liable  to  crack  and 
split. 

I  myself  read  with  some  surprise  the  emphatic  condemnation  by  the 
Dutch  engineers  of  sand  as  a  material  for  dikes,  and  their  declaration 
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that  it  would  not  make  a  water-tight  bank.  I  have  bad  to  bnilcl  many 
sand  levees,  and  have  had  very  little  troublo  with  thorn.  I  am  incluitxl. 
therefore,  to  think  that  the  words  alK)ve  alluded  to  are  not  to  be  Uk»*n 
too  literally,  but  rather  in  the  sense  thnt  a  much  greater  quautitr  of 
this  material  must  be  employed  to  rtTect  the  de>ired  i>uri>os«.  hjand 
levees,  when  of  sufficient  siz«'  and  thoroughly  sodde<l,  answer  very  well, 
always  stand  at  grade,  and  often,  though  not  always,  api)ear  to  be 
perfectly  dry  upon  the  back  slope.  It  is  possi!  '  **  -  ae  of  the  dia- 
crepancies  of  opinion  and  observation  here,  u-  ,  may  dei>eod 

upon  the  looseness  of  our  nomenclature.  There  is  very  little  pnre  sand 
to  be  found  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  mostly 
mixed  with  sufficient  soil  to  bind  its  particles  together.  The  defect  of 
a  bank  of  this  material  is  that  even  when  sodded  it  will  not  long  stand 
the  cutting  effect  of  waves  or  overfall.  Should  a  breach  occur,  it  widens 
with  fearful  rapidity. 

The  Dutch  likewise  have  frequently  been  compelled  to  make  use  of  sand 
for  their  dikes.  In  such  cases,  when  the  dikes  are  im]>ortant,  they  have 
been  made  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  covered,  as  already  stated,  with 
a  dressing  of  clay  on  the  front  slope.  The  great  Petten-Hond.«<'  '  ^id 
Westkapelle  dikes,  mentioned  in  the  text,  are  examples  of  san  .     .       . 

To  sum  up  the  case  :  dikes  can  be  built  only  of  natnral  soils,  snch  as 
are  found  on  the  spot  without  artificial  mixture.  Of  these  soils  there 
are  only  two  varieties,  namely  clay  and  sand,  mixed  in  various  propor- 
tions. Of  these,  clay,  of  tiie  kind  prevalent  in  the  alluvial  regions  of 
Holland  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  the  heaTiest,  toughest,  tightest, 
and  least  subject  to  erosion.  It  requires  far  less  of  it  to  answer  th«*  same 
purpose.  Therefore,  it  is  preferred.  Sand,  however,  can  !«♦  nis'"  ♦" 
do,  if  used  in  sufficient  (juantity. 

These  remarks  refer  only  to  dikes,  and  have  no  application  to  claiH>< 
rate  works,  designed  to  stand  great  heads,  where  <'XiK«nsi v.*  motho.U are 
a<lmissible,  and  where  other  material,  such  im  gravel,  can  bt-  .u»i!v 
obtained. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  De  Courcey,  I  wouhl  say  that  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
use  has  been  made  of  the  roots  of  thi*  b     "  kirainst 

erosion  or  sliding.     We  are  not  usually  ;. iall«r, 

and  as  to  the  former,  our  levees  an«  generally  too  far  l>ack  from  the  rirer 
to  have  a  strong  current  against  them.  Where  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent is  dangerous,  we  have  som«timeM  umimI 

As  regards  the  alignment  to  be  given  to  •  spurs,  I  think  no 

particular  attention  is  paid  to  it.  The  spurn  are  made  nearly  of  unifonn 
length,  and  the  line  joining  their  ends  is  cons*-  ^ 

the  bank.      In   •'  caving  "  reaches,  the  1   •*   -  :.^.e, 

and  hence  the  line  of  spurs  has  the  b»  •»•     This  U  coo- 

trary  to  the  practice  of  the  Dutch,  as  laid  down  in  the  teit.  which  pre- 
scribes a  convex  plan. 
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In  Holland,  as  in  America,  the  questions  of  channel- improvement 
and  preservation  of  the  banks  have  been  closely  conjoined  with  that  of 
protection  against  overflow.  However,  those  problems  are  immeasurably 
more  diflScult  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi  than  in  those  of  the  branches 
of  the  Ehine, 

Mr.  Kichardson  refers  to  the  burrowing  of  various  animals  as  form- 
ing a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  maintaining  a  system  of  levees,  and 
thinks  that  this  matter  demands  special  notice.  So  far  as  Holland  is 
concerned,  I  have  never  seen  any  mention  of  this  trouble  in  any  of  their 
books  or  specifications.  I  asked  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
Dutch  engineers,  Mr.  Leemans  whether  they  had  any  difficulty  in  this 
particular,  and  he  answered,  very  little — that  occasionally  they  were 
somewhat  annoyed  by  moles.  I  think  that  lower  Louisiana  must  be 
peculiarly  infested  with  pests  in  the  shape  of  boring  animals,  from  what 
I  have  heard,  in  the  strong  clay  soil  of  that  region.  In  Mississippi, 
public  opinion  is  a  good  deal  divided  as  to  the  part  played  by  these 
creatures  in  producing  leaks  in  or  under  the  levees.  Holes  often  appear, 
spouting  clear  or  milky  water,  and  sometimes  continue  unchecked  for 
years.  As  long  as  they  '*run  clear  water"  and  are  not  formidable  in 
volume  or  number,  they  are  not  regarded  as  specially  dangerous,  and 
generally  nothing  is  done  except  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  them.  Should 
they  enlarge,  or  the  water  become  discolored,  they  are  usually  **  hooped," 
as  the  term  is,  that  is,  surrounded  by  a  low  semicircular  levee,  con- 
nected with  the  main  levee  at  both  ends,  on  the  land  side.  This  contriv- 
ance is  exactly  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Dutch  device  described  on 
page  571.  The  *'  hoop  "  is  not  generally  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the 
external  water,  for  then  the  pressure  would  simply  be  transferred  to  the 
"hoop,"  which  would  not  be  desirable— but  it  is  built  2  feet  or  so 
below  the  external  level,  so  as  to  diminish  the  head,  lessen  the  flow 
through  the  hole  and,  hence,  the  tendency  to  erode,  and  yet  not  excite 
a  disposition  to  break  out  again  elsewhere  in  the  weak  underground. 
Popularly,  the  crayfish  are  held  answerable  for  most  of  the  holes  that 
appear,  but  I  do  not  think  a  case  has  been  made  out  against  them.  I 
have  had  many  hundreds  of  so-called  "crayfish-holes"  explored  and 
dug  out,  and  usually  a  decayed  stump  or  root  was  found  to  be  the  prime 
cause  of  the  mischief.  Where  levees  have  been  built  through  timbered 
land,  though  the  stumps  may  have  been  closely  cut  down  or  even  grubbed 
out,  yet  the  lateral  roots  cannot  be  extracted.  These  penetrate  to  great 
distances,  perhaps  entirely  under  the  base  of  the  levee.  Eventually  they 
decay  and  form  conduits  for  the  water.  It  is  true  that  crayfish  are  often 
or  usually  found  in  them,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  any 
agency  in  producing  or  enlarging  them.  These  leaks  are  generally 
found  in  levees  known  to  be  of  faulty  construction,  or  insufficient  in 
size,  and  most  of  them  disappear  when  the  levee  is  enlarged.  There  are 
various  animals  that  burrow  more  or  less  in  levees,  and  elsewhere,  such 
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as  field-mice,  rats,  etc.  I  am  told  that  niusk-raU  are  particuUrlT 
troublesome  in  Louisiana.  One  bird  eTen  — the  kingfisher — haa  been 
detected  boring  horizontal  hobs  a.s  much  as  8  feet  deep.  It  ia  thought, 
with  much  probability,  that  beaver  have  caused  sereral  breaka.  Thmt^ 
animals  are  becoming  rarer  and  rarer.  In  Missiasipjii.  I  do  not  comtider 
the  danger  from  boring  animals  as  serious  when  the  lerees  are  other- 
wise sound  and  strong. 

The  interesting  (juestion  raised  by  Mr.  Richardson  as  to  the  trana- 
mission  of  hydrostatic  pressure  through  weak  and  poroua  soila  under 
the  dike,  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  It  may  lie,  at  be  Bays, 
that  where  crevasses  have  resulted  apparently  (nnn  thia  eaoae,  oaritiaa 
of  large  extent  existed  in  or  un<ler  the  bank.  This  is  certainly  poeaible, 
though  in  my  opinion  not  likely,  at  least  in  all  casee,  for  many  cre- 
vasses of  this  nature  have  occurred  in  new  levees,  where  there  has  been 
no  time  for  the  formation  of  such  voids.  However  this  may  Ik»,  the  pro- 
vision against  such  a  possibility  would  l>e  of  the  same  nature  as  has 
been  suggested  for  the  other  case,  and  the  frequency  of  breaks  from 
underground  pressure  of  some  kind  demands  such  a  provision. 

Both  Mr.  Kicliardson  and  Mr.  Hider  se«m  to  agn»e  with  the  I)at<*h 
engineers  in  attributing  small  importance  to  a  "  muek  ditch."  I  think 
they  have  the  strength  of  the  argument  on  their  side.  Nevertheless,  it 
appears  to  me  that  in  those  cases  wher«»  I  have  U8o«l  large  and  well-COO- 
structed  muck-ditches,  they  have  cut  otT  considerable  leakage. 

Mr.  Hider's  remarks  on  bancpiettes  I  think  ])erfectly  just.  Ther»»  is 
another  point  of  view  from  which  the  employment  of  banquettes  appear* 
to  be  correct  practice — and  that  is  tiio  altogether  fatilty  croas-soction  of 
levees  built  on  the  ordinary  model,  as  regards  hydrostatic  pressure.  The 
standard  section  of  the  Mississippi  leveeH  haa  a  crown  of  H  feet  andslo|>ee 
of  3  to  1  on  each  side.  Such  a  levee,  with  the  water  standing  at  ita  very 
top,  shows  a  projiortion  of  brea<lth  of  base  to  height  of  (>xt4.'rnal  water  ai 
follows : 

At  the  water  surface 8  to    0,  or    oo  to  1. 

1  foot  below  surface  H  to    1,  or     U  U)  1. 

2  feet  *•  -  '  to    2,  or     10  to  1. 

3  ««  «•  ::«,  to    3,  or  8.7  to  1. 

4  ♦«  ••  32  to    4.  or      8  to  1. 

8    «•  •'  5<>  to    8,  or      7  to  1. 

12    «•  '•  to  12,  or  «»  7  to  1. 

20    ••  •*  _    to  20,  or  6.4  to  1. 

It  thus  appears  that  t  ' '"    1-  >  *'    -f  the  water.  •'-  ^-w  the 

strength  of  the  levee,  tin-  a.  .iku.  -  .       >      '^Us^^  »'  li»«-  uiger- 

ouH  of  all  plaees— at  the  baMc.  The  greater  the  width  of  the  crown,  the 
more  conspicuously  does  this  defect  sh«.witi»elf.  Now,  al.aii.|uell«^  give* 
strength  where  it  U  most  needed,  and  in  an  economical  manner     V'^r  ihU 
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purpose  and  for  most  others,  the  shape  shown  in  the  newest  Dutch  con- 
structions is  the  best,  namely,  with  a  cross-section  of  a  long  segment. 
In  the  case  of  the  Mississippi  levees,  the  banquette  is  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  roadway  ;  hence,  it  must  have  a  regular  crown.  It  is  usually 
given  a  slope  of  5  to  1. 

In  practice,  it  has  been  found  that  standard  levees  of  8  feet  high  or 
less  never  break  ;  hence,  the  grade  of  the  banquettes  has  been  fixed  at 
that  distance  below  the  crown.     The  Dutch  usage  is  very  similar. 
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Coal-tielda  of.     R.  B.  Stanton,  328. 


VI  COLORADO    RIVER   OF   THE   WEST. 

COLORADO  RIVER  OF  THE  WEST. 

Canons  of — Availability  for  Railway  Purposes.     Robert  B.  Stanton, 

283. 
Creation  of.     R.  B,  Stanton,  288. 
Early  ExjDlorations  of.     R.  B.  Stanton,  284. 

COLUMNS. 

Straight  line  formula  for  strength  of.  Thomas  H.  Johnson,  115; 
George  F.  Swain,  122. 

COMSTOCK,  C.  B.     Holland  Dikes,  660. . 

*« CONTINUOUS  GIRDER  AS  A  TIPPER."     C.    H.    Lindenberger, 
469. 

CORTHELL,  E.  L.     Brazos  River  Harbor  Improvement,  520. 

COWLES,  W.  L.     Railway  Bridge  Designing,  162. 

CRAIGHILL,  WilijTam  P.     Brazos  River  Harbor  Improvement,  518. 

CROES,  J.  J.  R.     Holland  Dikes,  691. 

CROWELL,  J.  Foster.     Availability  of  the   Caiions   of  the   Colorado 
River  for  Railway  Purposes,  346. 
Holland  Dikes,  690. 

Loss  of  Head  through  24-inch  Stop  Valve,  453. 
CURVE. 

"  Transition,  whose  curvature  varies  directly  as  its  length  from 
the  P.  C.  or  jDoint  where  it  connects  with  the  tangent."  William 
Cain,  473. 

DAMS. 

Across  the  Maas,  and  elsewhere  in  Holland.     W.  Starling,  643. 

DEANS,  J.  Sterling.     Railway  Bridge  Designing,  190. 
DeCOURCEY,  B.  W.     Holland  Dikes,  664. 

DIKES. 

Bank  protection  necessary  for.  W.  Starling,  580,  697;  B.  W.  De- 
Courcey,  664. 

Beginning  of  i)resent  system  of — in  Holland.     W.  Starling,  561. 

Brush  used  on  Holland  Dikes.     W.  Starling,  594. 

Causes  of  breaks  in.     W.  Starling,  599. 

Internal  dikes  of  Holland.     W.  Starling,  610. 

Material  for.  W.  Starling,  577,  693;  A.  F.  Sears,  657;  H.  B.  Rich- 
ardson, 671. 

Mississippi  River  dikes  compared  with  those  of  Holland.  W.  Star- 
ling, 600. 

Muck  Ditches  almost  universally  used  on  Mississippi.  H.  B.  Rich- 
ardson, 670. 

Piles  used  for  protection  of — in  Holland.     W.  Starling,  590. 

Railroad  embankments  used  as.     W.  Starling,  614. 

River  dikes  of  Holland.     W.  Starling,  565. 


DIKES— CONTINUED.  VII 

Sea  dil^^.s  of  Holland.     W.  Starling,  503. 
"  Some  Notes  on  the  Holland  Dikes."     W.  Starling,  559. 
Straw  Mat  used  in  Holland  dikes.     W.  Starling,  593. 
Stone  facings  for— in  Holland.     W.  Starling,  :>HH. 
Tarpaulins  used  for  protection  of  Holland  Dikes.    W.  Starling.  597. 
Uniform  prices  for  extra  work  in  Holland.     W.  Starling,  652;  O. 
W.  Kafter,  6S2. 

DOME  of  proposed  Government   Building,  World's  Columbian  Exik). 

sition,  Chicago,  HI.     James  C.  McGuire,  1. 
DOUGLAS,  Benjamin.     Railway  Bridge  Designing,  205. 
DUANE,  James.     Loss  of  Head  through  24-inch  Stop  Valve,  H'>3. 
Dubois,  a.  J.     Railway  Bridge  Designing,  152. 

EARLY,  John  E.     Availability  of  the  Canons  of  the  Colorado  River 

for  Railway  Purposes,  .'U2. 

EDDY,  Henky  T.     Railway  Bridge  Designing,  138. 

"ELECTRIC  LIGHTING   AT  TOPEKA,  KANSAS."    Lewis    King- 
man,  427. 
Discussion:  John  W.  Hill,  432;  E.   E.  Magovem,  433;  J.  P.  Bar- 
rett, 438;  L.  Kingman,  438. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTS. 

Description  and  cost  of — in  Topeka,  Kanna.    Lewis  Kingman,  428; 

John  W.  Hill,  433. 
Cost  of — in  several  cities.     E.  E.  Magovern,  434. 
Standards  for.     E.  E.  Magovern,  435. 

EMBANKMENTS. 

Proper  slope  for  preservation  of.     D.  FitzGerald,  COS;  W.  H.  White, 

66G. 
Upward  pressure  of  water  under.     D.  Fit/GrmM.  r/lT:  H.  B.  Rii'h- 
ardson,  G73;  W.  Starling,  iVJd. 
FANNING,  J.  T.     Holland  Dikes,  (ki7. 
FILLEY,  H.  H.     Railway  Bridge  Designing,  185. 
FiTzGERALD.  D.     Holland  Dikes,  t»G3. 
FLETCHER,  R.     Loss  of  Head  through  24-inch  Stop  Valre,  459. 

FOUNDATIONS. 

Of  Dome  of  Proposed  Government  Building,  World'a  Columbian 
Exposition,  Chicago,  111.     James  C.  MeCiuire,  1. 
FTELEY,  AwuoNSE.     Main  Relief  Sewer  of  Brooklyn,  608. 
FUERTES,  E.  A.     Holland  Dikes,  CMC. 
FULTON,  John  A.     Railway  Bridge  Denigning,  199. 
GATES.  C.  L.     Railway  Bridge  Designing.  1  J^' 

GAUCiES. 

Mercury-Pressure— Difference.     E.  Kuichling,  440. 


VIII  GAUGES — CONTINUED. 

Uncertainty   of  Spring   or  Diaphragm.     E.    Kuichling,  33;  John 
Thomson,  45,  455;  Geo.  W.  Eafter,  60. 

GAYLER,  Carl.     Railway  Bridge  Designing,  124. 

GIRDER. 

Continuous,  as  a  Tipper.     C.  H.  Lindenberger,  469. 
Plate.     See  Bridges. 

GOULD,  E.  Sherman.     Hydraulics  of  the  Hemlock  Lake  Conduit  and 
Restriction  of  Use  and  Waste  of  Water  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  38. 

GRAVEL. 

Use   of,   in  Puddle.      A.   F.    Sears,   658;   R.    Cartwright,   684;   0. 

Herschel,  684;  W.   E.  Worthen,  685;   E.  A.  Fuertes,  686;  C.  B. 

Brush,  689;  J.  F.  Crowell,  690;  Jno.  Bogart,  690;  W.  R.  Hutton, 

691;  J.  J.  R.  Croes,  691;  W.  Starling,  695. 

HAIGHT,  Stephen  S.     Brick  Manufacture  and  Pavement,  414. 

HARBOR. 

Brazos  River,  Improvement.  W.  P.  Craighill,  518;  E.  L.  Corthell,  520. 

HENRY,  D.  Ferrand.     Loss  of  Head  through  24-inch  Stop  Valve,  461. 

HERING,  Rudolph.     Hydraulics  of  the  Hemlock  Lake  Conduit  and 
Restriction  of  Use  and  Waste  of  Water  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  40. 

HERSCHEL,  Clemens.     Holland  Dikes,  684. 

Loss  of  Head  through  24-inch  Stop  Valve,  451. 

HIDER,  Arthur.     Holland  Dikes,  674. 

HILL,  John  W.     Loss  of  Head  through  24-inch  Stop  Valve,  453. 

HINCKLEY,  Howard  V.     *'  Bridging  Caiions  Lengthwise,"  521. 

HODGE,  Henry  W.     Railway  Bridge  Designing,  261. 

"  HOLLAND  DIKES,  Some  Notes  on  the."     William  Starling,  559. 
Discussion:    A.    F.    Sears,    656;   C.    B.    Comstock,  660;  D.    Fitz- 
Gerald,  663;   B.   W.   DeCourcey,   mi\   W.    Howard  White,  665 
J.   T.  Fanning,  667;  H.   B.   Richardson,  670;  Arthur  Hider,  674 
J.  F.  LeBaron,  677;  Geo.  W.  Rafter,  681;  Robert  Cartwright,  684 
Clemens  Herschel,  681;  W.  E.  Worthen,  685;  E.  A.  Fuertes,  686 
C.  B.   Brush,  689;  E.   P.   North,  689;  J.  F.   Crowell,  690;  John 
Bogart,  690;  W.   R.   Hutton,  691;  Mendes   Cohen,  691;  J.   J.   R. 
Croes,  691;  W.  Starling,  692. 

HOLLAND,  Steam  used  for  pumping  in.     W.  Starling,  618. 

HUTTON.  W.  R.     Holland  Dikes,  691. 
Main  Relief  Sewer  of  Brooklyn,  515. 
Railway  Bridge  Designing,  161. 

**  HYDRAULICS  of  the  Hemlock  Lake  Conduit  of  the  Rochester,  N.Y., 
Water  Works."    George  W.  Rafter,  13. 
Discussion:   E.  Kuichling,  28;  E.   Sherman  Gould,   38;   Rudolph 
Hering,  40;  John  Thomson,  44;  L.  N.  Case,  49;  J.  Nelson  Tubbs, 
52;  W.  N.  Radenhurst,  54;  George  W.  Rafter,  56. 


INUNDATIONS.  IX 

INUNDATIONS. 

For  military  purposes  ia  Holland.      W.  Starling,  655. 
IRON. 

Work    for   the    Dome    of    the    Proposetl    Government    Building, 
World's  Columl  .ian  Exposition,  ( 'hicago.  111.   James  C.  McGoire,  1. 
JETTIES. 

Description  of,  at  Fernandina,  Fla.     J.  F.  LeBaron,  680. 

Mattresses  used  at  Charleston  for.     W.  P.  Craighill,  518. 
JEWETT,  William  C.     Brick  Manufacture  and  Pavement,  413. 
JOHNSON,  J.  B.     Railway  Bridge  Designing,  135. 
JOHNSON,  J.  M.     Railway  Bridge  Designing,  123. 
JOHNSON,  T.  H.     Railway  Bridge  Designing,  112. 

KINGMAN,  Lewis.     Availability  of  the  Canons  of  the  Colorado  River 
for  Railway  Purposes,  351. 
Brick  Manufacture  an«l  Pavement,  410. 
••Electi-ic  Lighting  at  Topeka,  Kan.sas,"  427. 

KUICHLING,   E.      Hydraulics  of  the   Hemlock   Lake    Conduit  and 
Restriction  of  Use  and  Waste  of  Water  in  Ro<-ho8tor,  N.  Y..  28. 
"On  the  Loss  of  Head  by  the  Passage  of  Water  through  a  24-inoh 
Stop  Yalve,"  439,  4G4. 

LeBARON,  J.   Francis.     Availability  of  the  Canons  of    the  Colorada 
River  for  Railway  Purposes,  344. 
Holland  Dikes,  G77. 

LEVEES. 

Common  Type  of,  on   the  Mississippi.    C.  B.  Comstook,  660;  od 
the  Rhine  in  Germany,  C.   B.  Comstock,  660;  on  the  Elbe  in 
Prussia,  C.   B.  Comstock,  6G2;  on  the  Vistula,  C.   B.   Comstock, 
662. 
Muck   Ditches,  almost   universally   used   on   Mississippi.      H.   B. 
Richardson,  670. 
LINDENBERGER,  C.  H.     **  The  Continuous  Girder  as  a  Tipi>er,"  469. 
LINDENTHAL,  G.     Riilway  Bridge  Designing,  125. 

LOCOMOTIVES. 

First  trip  of  tlie  tirst  Locomotive  built  in  AraoritMi,  M.  Cohen,  546. 
"Grasshopper,"  type  of,  introduced.    M.  Cohen,  548. 
Wood-burning,  Horizontal  Boiler,  introduced.     M.  CohflO,  663. 
"Camel,"  type  of,  introduceil.     M.  Cohm.  554. 
"LOSS  OF  HEAD  by  thr  Passage  of  W  it.r  TIirDii^rh  s  24T!irh  Stop 

Valve."    E.  Knichling,  439. 
Discussion:  (  lemeiis  H«rs<'hel,  451;  John  W.   Hill,  i^ni;  J.    Foster 

Crowill,  453;  John  Thomson.  455;  John  C.  Trautwino,  Jr  ,  458.  R. 

Fletcher,   4r.9;  Goorge  W.   H.iftrr,    4r,0;  D.  Ferrand  Hiury.   4«»1; 

James  Duane,  463;  E.  Kuichling,  4(V4. 


^  McCANl!^r,  THOMAS  H. 

McCANN,  Thomas  H.     Main  Belief  Sewer  of  Brooklyn,  514. 
McGUIBE,  James  C.     "  The  Iron  Work  of  the  Proposed  Government 

Building,  World's  Columbian  Exposition.     Chicago,  III,"  1. 
**MAIN  BELIEF  SEWEB  OF  BBOOKLYN."     Willard  Beahan,  484. 
Discussion:  A.  F.  Sears,  507;  A.  Fteley,  508;  A.  McC.  Parker,  509; 

O.  F.  Nichols,  510;  C.  B.  Brush,  512;  T.  H.  McCann,  514;  W.  B. 

Hutton,  515;  Willard  Beahan,  516. 

MABSHALL,  Horace  M.     Brick  Manufacture  and  Pavement,  412. 

*'  MEASUBES  FOB  BESTBICTING  the  Use  and  Waste  of  Water,  in 

force  in  the  City  of  Bochester,  N.  Y."     George  W.  Bafter,  23. 
Discussion:   E.    Kuichling,  28;   E.  Sherman   Gould,  38;  Budolph 

Hering,  40;  John  Thomson,  44;  L.  N.  Case,  49;  J.  Nelson  Tubbs, 

52;  W.  N.  Badenhurst,  54;  Geo.  W.  Bafter,  56. 

MEBBIMAN,  Mansfield.     Bailway  Bridge  Designing,  151. 
MISSISSIPPI  DIKES. 

Compared  with  those  of  Holland.     W.  Starling,  600;  H.  B.  Bich- 

ardson,  670;  Arthur  Hider,  674. 
Common  type  of.     C.  B.  Comstock,  660. 
MOOBE,  BoBEET.     Bailway  Bridge  Designing,  150. 
MUCK  DITCHES. 

Almost  universally  used  on  the  Mississippi  Levees.     H.  B.  Bichard- 

son,  670. 
Failure  of,  in  Mississippi  Levees.    Arthur  Hider,  675;  W.  Starling, 
699. 

NICHOLS,  O.  F.     Availability  of  the  Caiions  of  the  Colorado  Biver  for 
Bailway  Purposes,  339. 
Main  Belief  Sewer  of  Brooklyn,  510. 
Bailway  Bridge  Designing,  225. 

NOBTH,  Edward  P.     Brick  Manufacture  and  Pavement,  404. 

Holland  Dikes,  689. 
OSBOBN,  F.  0.     Bailway  Bridge  Designing,  212. 
PABKEB,  Andrew  McC.     Main  Belief  Sewer  of  Brooklyn,  509. 

PAVEMENT.     Standard  for  comparative  durability  of  different  kinds  of. 
S.  Whinery,  402. 
Bricks  made  of  furnace  slag  for.    S.  S.  Haight,  414. 
Cost  of  various,  in  Bochester,  N.  Y.     George  W.  Bafter,  417. 
PAVEMENT,  BBICK.     See  Brick  Pavement. 

''  PHILADELPHIA  TUNNEL  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad, 
its  Construction  and  Cost."     W.  W.  Thayer,  529. 

PHOTOGBAPHY. 

Use  of,  in  Surveys.     B.  B.   Stanton,  299;  John  E.  Early,  343;  J. 
Foster  Crowell,  346. 


PIEZOMETERS.  XI 

PIEZOMETERS. 

Relialtility  of.     John  Thomson,  45. 
See  Water. 

PILES. 

Used  for  Protection  of  Holland  Dikes.     W.  Starhng,  590. 
PIPES. 

CoeflScient  of  Roughness  in  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron.  Rudolph 
Bering,  41,  44. 

Discharging  capacity  of.     E.  Sherman  Gould,  39.  40. 

Growth  of  Spongilla  in.  E.  Kuichling.  3H;  J.  Nelson  Tubbs,  53; 
W.  X.  Radenhnrst,  55,  56;  Geo.  W.  Rafter,  r»6. 

Nominal  and  Actual  Diameters  of.  Geo.  W.  Rafter,  Gl;  E.  Kuich- 
ling, 32,  33. 

Theoretical  Resistance,  due  to  bends  in.     (r.o.  W.  Rafter,  Gl-04. 

Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  Relative  Value  of  for  Conduit*.  Geo.  W. 
Rafter,  76. 

PUDDLE. 

Use  of  Clay  and  other  Materials  in.  A.  F.  Sears,  658;  R.  Cart- 
wright,  <384;  C.  Herschel,  684;  W.  E.  Worthen,  685;  E.  A. 
Fuertes,  686;  C.  B.  Brush,  689;  Jno.  Bogart,  6lK);  W.  R.  Hutton, 
691;  J.  J.  R.  (roes,  r.91;  W.  Starliug.  (;95. 

PUMPING. 

Windmills  formerly  used  for,  in  Holland,  61H,  622. 
Steam  now  used  for,  in  Holhmd.  r»18,  622. 
Scrow  and  Scoop-wlieels  now  used  for.  in  Holland.  f'>'2'A. 
Canal  Pumping  Works  in  Chicago,     (l.  W.  Raftfr.  «'»83. 
Large  I'lants  for,  in  E-yi»t.     G.  W.  liafter,  <;83. 

PUMPS. 

In  Holland.     J.  T.  Fanning,  668. 

QUIMBY,  H.  H.     Railway  Bridge  DeHigniug,  198. 

RADENHURST,  W.  N.     Hydraulics  of  the  Hemlock  Lake  Conduit  und 

Restriction  of  Use  ninl  Wa.ste  of  Wiit<T  in  Rochcwter,  N.  Y..  54. 
RAFTER,  Geo.  W.     Brick  Manufartnre  and  Pavement,  415. 
Holland  Dikes,  681. 

Loss  of  Hea4l  through  21-inili  .st..j)  \ulvo.  460. 
"Measures  for  Restricting  the  I'st?  and  Waste  of  Wi^t^T  in  Foro*  in 

the  City  of  Rorhester,  N.  Y.."  23. 
"The  Hydraulics  of  the  Hemlock  Lake  Condait  of  tb©  iioi*h«  ^t••r 
N.  Y,  Water  Works,"  13. 

RAILROADS. 

"  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  Philadelphia  Tunnel  of."     W.  W.  Thayer. 

529. 
Destruction  of  Lino  in  the  (  Mnon  of  the  Rio  Santa  of  Peru.     A.  F. 
Sears,  335. 


XII  RAILROADS — COIfTINUED. 

History  of  Construction,  Development  and  Early  Operation  of  the 

Baltimore  and  Ohio.     M.  Cohen,  533. 
First  trip  of  first  Locomotive  built  in  America.     M.  Cohen,  546. 
Transition  Curve  for.     Wm.  Cain,  473. 

**  RAILWAY  BRIDGE  DESIGNING,  Some  Disputed  Points  in." 
J.  A.  L.  Waddell,  77. 
Discussion:  T.  H.  Johnson,  112;  T.  C.  Clarke,  117;  George  F. 
Swain,  118;  J.  M.  Johnson,  123;  Carl  Gayler,  124;  G.  Linden- 
thai,  125;  Wm.  H.  Burr,  128;  L.  L.  Buck,  133;  J.  B.  Johnson, 
135;  Henry  T.  Eddy,  138;  Edwin  Thatcher,  139;  C.  L.  Gates, 
146;  C.  S.  Churchill,  148;  Robert  Moore,  150;  Mansfield  Merri- 
man,  151;  A.  J.  DuBois,  152;  J.  P.  Snow,  156;  W.  R.  Hutton, 
161;  W.  L.  Cowles,  162;  Paul  L.  Wolfel,  165;  P.  C.  Ricketts, 
171;  G.  Bouscaren,  174;  H.  H.  Filley,  185;  J.  Sterling  Deans, 
190;  F.  H.  Smith,  192;  H.  H.  Quimby,  198;  John  A.  Fulton,  199; 
Beojamin  Douglas,  205;  S.  T.  Wagner,  207;  Wm.  Cain,  208; 
F.  C.  Osborn,  212;  W.  H.  Breithaupt,  215;  F.  W.  Skinner,  218; 
A.  J.  Swift,  220;  O.  F.  Nichols,  225;  H.  B.  Seaman,  227;  Ward 
Baldwin,  256;  J.  C.  Bland,  232;  A.  C.  Stites,  257;  Lee  Tread- 
well,  257;  G.  H.  Blakeley,  258;  Henry  W.  Hodge,  261;  J.  A.  L. 
Waddell,  263. 

RAINFALL. 

Maximum,  in  Brooklyn.     W.  Beahan,  485,  516;  A.  F.  Sears,  507. 
RICHARDSON,  H.  B.     Holland  Dikes,  670. 
RICKETTS,  P.  C.     Railway  Bridge  Designing,  171. 
ROADS. 

On  Dikes  in  Holland.     W.  Starling,  637. 

ROWE.  S.  M.     Availability  of  the  Canons  of  the  Colorado  River  for 

Railway  Purposes,  342. 
SAND. 

Use  of,  in  Dams  and  Dikes.     A.  F.  Sears,  659. 

Use  of,  in  Puddle.     A.  F.  Sears,  658;  R.  Cartwright,  684;  C.  Her- 
schel,  684;   W.   E.   Worthen,  685;     E.  A.  Fuertes,   686;   C.    B. 
Brush,  689;  J.  F.  Crowell,  690;  Jno.  Bogart,  690;  W.  R.  Hutton, 
691;  J.  J.  R.  Croes,  691;  W.  Starling,  695. 
SAND  DUNES. 

Preservation  of,  in  Holland.     W.  Starling,  589;  A.  F.  Sears,  660. 
SCREW. 

Description  of.  Used  for  Pumping  in  Holland.     W.  Starling,  623. 
SEAMAN,  H.  B.     Railway  Bridge  Designing,  227. 
SEARS,  Alfked  F.     Availability  of  the  Canons  of  the  Colorado  River 
for  Railway  Purposes,  332 
Brick  Manufacture  and  Pavement,  405. 


SEARS,    ALFRED    F.  XIII 

Holland  Dikes,  656. 

Main  Relief  Sewer  of  Brooklyn,  507. 
SEWERS. 

••  Main  Relief  of  Brooklyn."     WillarJ  Beahan,  484. 
SKINNER,  F.  W.     Railway  Brid^'e  Designing,  218. 
SLUICES,  or  Locks  used  iu  Holland.     W.  Starling,  632. 
SMITH,  T.  H.     Railway  Bridge  Designing,  192. 
SNOW,  J.  P.     Railway  Bridge  Designing,  156. 
SPECIFICATIONS. 

Material   for   Dome   of  Proposed   Qovemment   Building,    Worlds 
Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  111.     James  C.  McGuire,  11. 

For  Brick.     See  Brick  Pfivement. 
SPONGILLA. 

Growth  of,  in  Water  Pipes.     E.   Kuichling,  38;  J.  Nelson  Tubl»8, 
53;  W.  N.  Radenhurst,  55,  56;  Geo.  W.  Rafter,  60. 

STANTON,  RoBEKT  B.     "  Availability  of  the  Canons  of  Colorado  River 
of  the  West  for  Railway  Purposes,"  283. 

STARLING,  William.     "  Some  Notes  on  the  Holland  Dikes,"  550. 

STEYH,  William.     Brick  Manufacture  and  Pavement,  409. 

STITES,  A.  C.     Railway  Bridge  Designing,  257. 

STRESSES. 

In   Dome  of  Propose<l  Government  Building,  World's  Columbian 

Exposition,  Chicago,  111.     James  ('.  McGuire,  7-9. 
See  Bridges. 

SURVEYS. 

Methods  Employed  in  Survey  of  Cailons  of  the  Colora*lo.     R,  B. 
SUnton,  297. 

Results  of  Survey  of  Caiions  of  the  Colorado.     R.  B.  Stanton,  301. 

Use  of  Photograi)hy  in.     W.  B.  Stanton,  299. 
SWAIN,  George  F.     Railway  Bridge  Designing,  118. 
SWIFT,  A.  J.     Railway  Bri.lge  Dtsigning,  220. 
TALBOT,  AnTiiru  N.     Brick  Manufacture  and  ruvenu-nt,  414. 
THATCHER,  Edwin.     Riiilway  Bridge  Dcsiguiug,  139. 
THAYER,  W.  W.     "  Philadelj.hia  Tunnel  of  the  Baltimore  an«l  Ohio 

Railroad;  its  Construction  untl  Cost,"  629. 
THOMSON,  John.     Hydraulics  of  the  Heml«»ck  L^ko  Conduit,  and  Re- 
striction of  Usr  and  Waste  <»f  Wutrr  in  R(H>hoflter,  N.  Y.,  44. 

Loss  of  Heatl  through  24-iueh  Stop  Valve,  455. 
THOMPSON,  S.\MiKL  C.     Brick  Manufacture  and  Pavement,  406. 
THURSTON,  RoiJKirr  H.     Brick  Manufacture  and  Pavement,  407. 
TOMKINS,  Calvin.     Brick  Manufacture  and  Pavement,  400. 


XIV  TRANSITION   CURVE. 

"TKANSITION  CUEVE  whose  curvature  varies  directly  as  its  length 
from  the  P.  C.  or  point  where  it  connects  with  the  tangent.'^ 
William  Cain,  473. 

TEEADWELL,  Lee.     Eailway  Bridge  Designing,  257. 

TEAUTWINE,  John  C,  Jr.     Loss  of  Head  through  24-inch  Stop  Valve, 

458. 

TUBES,  J.  Nelson.      Hydraulics  of  the  Hemlock  Lake  Conduit,  and 

Eestriction  of  Use  and  Waste  of  Water  in  Eochester,  N.  Y.,  52. 
TUNNELS. 

Methods  of  Tunneling  in  Soft  Ground.     W.  Beahan,  490. 

Pilot  System  Used  in  Brooklyn.     W.  Beahan,  492;  O.  F.  Nichols^ 

510;  C.  B.  Brush,  512. 
Iron  Poling  Boards  Used  in.     W.  Beahan,  497,  516. 
Hudson  Eiver.     C.  B.  Brush,  512;   W.  Beahan,  513,  517;   T.   H. 

McCann,  514;  W.  E.  Hutton,  515. 
Cost  per  foot  of  Philadelphia  Tunnel,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eail- 
road.    W.  W.  Thayer,  533. 

"Philadelphia  Tunnel  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad."    W. 

W.  Thayer,  529. 
Value  of,  for  Eailway  Lines  in  Canons.    A.  F.  Sears,  337;  O.  F. 

Nichols,  341;  J.  Foster  Crowell,  348. 

WADDELL,  J.   A.  L.     "Some  Disputed  Points  in  Eailway  Bridge 

Designing,"  77,  263. 

WAGNEE,  S.  T.     Eailway  Bridge  Designing.     207. 
WATEE. 

Effect  of  Wind  in  Eaising  Surface  of — in  Holland.     W.  Starling, 

631. 
Fluctuations     of — in     Piesometric    Columns.      G.    Kuichling,    29; 

George  W.  Eafter,  59;  John  Thomson,  456. 
Level  of  Ground — in  Brooklyn.     W.  Beahan,  485. 
"  Loss  of  Head  by  the  Passage  of  Water  through  a  24-inch  Stop 

Valve."     E.  Kuichling,  439. 
Oscillations    in    Flowing — E.    Kuichling,   445,   464;   John   Thom- 
son, 456;  J.  C.    Trau twine,  Jr.,  458;  Clemens  Herschel,  452;  D. 

Ferrand  Henry,  461. 
Oscillation  in  Height  of  Water  in  Holland  Eivers.     AV.  starling, 

648. 
Spongilla  in  Water  Pipes.     E.  Kuichling,  38;  J.  Nelson  Tubbs,  53; 

W.  N.  Eadenhurst,  55,  56;  George  W.  Eafter,  66. 
"  Measures  for   Eestricting   Use   and   Waste   of — in    the    City   of 

Eochester,  N.  Y."     George  W.  Eafter,  23. 
WATEE,  FLOW  OF,  Estimated  Through  Partially  Closed  Stop  Valve 

for  Tests  of  Pumping  Engines.     John  W.  Hill,  454. 
Direction  of.     John  Thomson,  457. 


WATER,  FLOW  OF — CONTINUED.  XV 

Coefficient  for,  in  Brick  Conduits.     W.  Beahan,  487;  A.  Ft«ley,  508. 
Hemlock    Lake    Conduit,    Roihester  Water  Works.      George   W. 

Rafter,  17. 
In  Pipes,  Resistance  Due  to  Bends.     George  W.  Raft«r,  G1-G4. 
Coefficient  of  Roughness.     Rudolph  Hering,  42. 
Venturi  Meter.     Clemens  Herschei,  452. 
Differential  Piezometer.     R.  Fletcher,  451>. 
WATER  WORKS. 

"The  Hydraulics  of  the  Hemlock  Lake  Conduit,  Rochester,  N.  Y.** 
George  W.  Rafter,  13. 

WEIRS. 

Waste— in  Holland.     W.  Starling,  640. 

WORLD'S   COLUMBL\N   EXPOSITION. 

The  Iron  Work  of  the  Proposed  Government  Building.     James  C* 
McGuire,  1. 

WHINERY,  Samuel.     Brick  Manufacture  and  Pavement,  401. 

WHITE,  W.  Hovs-ARD.     Holland  Dikes,  Gr>5. 

WdLFEL,  Paul  L.     Railway  Bridge  Designing,  H\'). 

WORTHEX,  William  E.     Holland  Dikes,  6.S5. 
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